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PREFACE. 


Our  prophecy,  that  1843  would  prove  a  bad  colonial  year,  has  been 
verified  to  the  letter — would  it  had  been  otherwise  !  but  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  disappointment  in  commercial  adventure  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  somewhat  alleviates  suffering,  and  calms  apprehension  for  the 
future.  We  hopefully  cling  to  the  prospect  of  change,  but  boldly 
assert  that  the  Colonists,  their  interested  correspondents  directly,  and 
British  merchants  indirectly  at  least,  must  unite — must  actively  co- 
operate in  bringing  some  of  the  great  questions  that  agitate  society  in 
the  colonies  to  a  conclusion,  whatever  it  may  be. 

In  Mr.  Wise's  admirable  and  highly  important  paper  on  Manila,  our 
Chinese  trade,  and  the  perilous  position  of  our  merchant  vessels  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  are  adverted  to  in  a  manner  that  proves  the  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  the  writer,  and  displays  his  laudable  patriotism 
at  the  same  time.  Several  articles  from  residents  in  Trinidad,  colo- 
nists returned  from  Australasia  and  other  settlements,  throw  much 
light  upon  the  difficult  question  of  African  and  Coolie  labour — a  ques- 
tion in  which  the  machinist  and  man  of  science  must  participate  much 
more,  before  we  can  approximate  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  arange- 
ment.  We  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  quantity  of  labour  that  will  be 
permanently  required  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  present  outcry  is  the 
result  of  present  pressure,  but  when  machinery  shall  be  employed 
regularly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  and  manufacture  of  the  sugar, 
the  requisite  supply  of  manual  labour  will  be  had  on  terms  sufficiently 
remunerative ;  and  the  necessity  for  fresh  importations  of  miserable 
creatures,  whom  we  should  never  desire  to  meet  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  their  burning  shores,  would  then  perhaps  be  wholly  superseded. 

A  reference  to  our  table  of  contents  will  satisfy  subscribers  that 
their  instructions  and  their  interests  have  not,  in  the  volume  now  con- 
cluded, been  neglected  ;  yet  still  we  feel  that  something  more  is 
expected  from  us.     To  fulfil  this  expectation,  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
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our  usefulness,  we  have  sought  new  fountains — we  have  descended 
into  new  mines  of  wealth  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  colony  or 
settlement  attached  to  the  imperial  crown,  in  which  communication 
has  not  been  opened  between  competent  correspondents  and  ourselves. 
Having  buffeted  the  waves  and  outlived  the  storms  of  colonial  distress, 
we  spread  all  our  canvass  for  a  new  voyage  of  discovery :  and  with  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  our  spirited  publishers,  we  have  no  apprehen- 
sion of  missing  the  haven  to  which  the  honourable  ambition  of  doing 
good  in  our  vocation,  like  the  unerring  polar  star,  directs  our  prow. 

Many  connected  with  our  colonies  are  aware,  that  since  the  granting 
of  systems  of  self-government  to  several  of  our  possessions,  politics 
have  become  an  object,  nay  a  profession,  with  some  of  the  most  talented 
of  our  colonists ;  this  consequence,  easily  foreseen,  has  had  a  most 
injurious  influence  upon  the  colonial  press,  from  which  much  valuable 
information  has  hitherto  been  always  gleaned.  There  is  now  little  more 
to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  most  leading  of  our  colonist  journals, 
than  parliamentary  debates,  accounts  of  approaching  and  contested 
elections,  and  in  some  instances  biographical  sketches  of  candidates, 
whose  regenerated  lives  were  their  only  recommendation  to  the  confi- 
dence of  one  country  to  which  the  offended  laws  of  another  had 
limited  their  future  labours.  This  regretted  change,  in  the  character 
of  our  very  best  and  most  valuable  colonial  papers,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  provide  against,  by  the  arrangement  already  alluded  to — an 
arrangement  calculated  to  insure  the  most  authentic  reports  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  banking,  in  each  of  our  numerous  dependencies. 

London,  December,  1843. 
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THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS, 
THEIR    HISTORY    AND    COMMERCIAL    IMPORTANCE. 

[COMMUNICATED.] 

BY    ROBERT    WISE,    OP    ALLONBY,    ESQ. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  SITUATION. 

The  group  extends  in  latitude  from  Serangania  Point,  the  most  southern 
point  of  Mindanao,  in  latitude  5°  40'  north,  to  Cavnian  Point,  the 
most  northern  point  of  Luconia,  in  latitude  18°  47' north — or  787 
miles  from  north  to  south ;  and  in  longitude  from  Point  Arenas,  the 
west  point  of  Luconia,  in  longitude  119°  45'  east,  to  Cape  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  east  point  of  Mindanao,  in  longitude  126°  45'  east — or  420 
longitudinal  miles,  about  400  nautical  miles  in  that  latitude  from  east 
to  west.  It  consists  of  the  ten  principal  islands,  subsequently  enume- 
rated under  the  head  Population,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  islands 
and  rocky  islets  interspersed  between  and  around  them ;  rather  less 
than  one-half  of  this  oblong  space  (785'  by  400')  is  land,  the  other  half 
is  water — which  will  give  to  the  group  an  area  of  about  75,400  square 
miles. 

The  islands  of  Basseelan  and  the  Sooloo  Group,  together  with  the 
island  of  Palawan  and  its  dependencies,  belong  to  Great  Britain  by 
cession  from  the  Sultans  of  Borneo  and  Sooloo  ;  but  they  have  hitherto 
been  altogether  neglected  by  our  government.  They  lie  contiguous 
to  the  Philippian  Archipelago,  and  in  the  same  healthy  climate.  Ships 
taking  the  eastern  route,  often  pass  through  the  narrow  Straits  of  Bas- 
seelan, between  the  island  of  that  name  and  Mindanao,  on  which  latter 
there  is  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Sambangang,  situated  as  Anjer  is  in 
the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Basseelan  Island  is  admirably  situated  for  form- 
ing into  a  depot  for  trade,  and  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  our  shipping 
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taking  the  eastern  route.  Disabled  ships  have  not  hitherto  been  able 
to  procure  supplies  or  assistance  at  either  Sambangang  or  any  other 
harbour  in  this  route,  east  of  Manila. 

By  reference  to  Horsburgh's  charts  and  sailing-directions,  it  will  be 
seen  that  many  safe  and  capacious  harbours  exist  in  this  group,  for  ships 
of  any  burden ;  and  from  experience,  I  know  that  the  navigation  through 
the  numerous  winding  channels  among  these  islands  is  safe.  Foreigners 
and  foreign  ships  are  restricted  to  resort  to  Manila  Bay  and  Manila 
city  for  trade  and  commerce ;  and  hence  no  accurate  English  charts  or 
surveys  exist  of  any  harbour  in  the  Philippian  Group,  Manila  Bay 
excepted. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Philippian  Group  and  its  dependencies 
belongs  to  Spain,  and  by  the  Spaniards  they  are  called  Spanish  East 
India. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Hernando  de  Magellan,  or  Magal- 
haen,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  1521,  which 
he  named  the  Archipelago  of  Saint  Lazarus,  because  it  was  on  St. 
Lazarus'  day  that  he  first  saw  them  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  named 
the  Philippine  Islands,  in  compliment  to  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain. 

Magellan  first  landed  at  the  town  of  Batuan,  in  Mindanao,  where 
he  set  up  the  cross,  and  took  possession  of  the  island,  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Spain  ;  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Zebu,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  king,  Hanabar,  his  whole 
family,  the  Chief  of  Dimasaua,  who  had  accompanied  Magellan  to 
Zebu,  and  many  of  the  people,  were  baptized. 

The  King  of  Mactan,  a  small  island  opposite  the  town  of  Zebu, 
alone  resisted  the  Spaniards,  and  challenged  Magellan  to  combat,  who, 
with  the  chivalry  of  his  age,  accepted  the  challenge.  He  selected  fifty 
Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  Indians  in  morasses,  with  the  water  up  to 
their  breasts.  Magellan  was  killed  by  an  arrow,  together  with  six  of 
his  companions,  and  the  rest  saved  themselves  by  flight.  This  gave 
the  people  of  Zebu  a  poor  idea  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  considering  them 
as  invaders,  the  king  sought  to  cut  them  off  by  treachery,  and  succeeded 
in  murdering  twenty-four,  along  with  the  new  commander  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  expedition,  at  a  feast. 

The  armament,  which  was  reduced  fsom  five  to  two  vessels,  imme- 
diately sailed  from  Zebu,  in  search  of  the  Moluccas ;  and  from  thence, 
having  procured  a  cargo  of  spices,  steered  for  Spain,  where,  however, 
one  only  arrived,  the  other  having  been  captured  by  the  Portuguese. 

No  further  notice  was  taken  of  these  islands  until  1542,  when  the 
King  of  Spain,  having  renounced  his  claim  to  the  Moluccas  for  350,000 
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ducats,  advanced  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Philippines.  A  squadron  of  five  ships  was  accordingly 
despatched  from  Mexico,  under  the  command  of  Ruy  Lopez  de  Villalo- 
bos,  which  arrived  safe  off  the  Philippines,  but  was  driven  so  much  to 
leeward  by  the  south-west  monsoon  that  they  were  obliged  to  anchor 
at  the  island  of  Saragan,  opposite  the  coast  of  Mindanao,  at  forty  leagues 
distance. 

They  suffered  so  much  there  from  hunger,  that  they  sailed  for  the 
Moluccas,  although  in  opposition  to  their  instructions,  having  effected 
nothing  but  the  baptism  of  one  child.  There  they  were  badly  received 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  forced  to  return  to  Spain  j  but,  owing  to  the 
death  of  Villalobos,  the  whole  armament  was  deranged,  and  almost 
annihilated  ;  and  the  few  Spaniards  who  remained,  returned  to  Europe 
in  Portuguese  vessels. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1564,  a  fleet,  consisting  of  two  ships,  a 
small  galleon,  and  a  petache,  was  despatched  from  Mexico,  under  the 
command  of  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi,  a  noble  Spaniard.  The  petache 
separated  from  the  squadron,  but  the  remainder  reached  the  Philippines 
on  the  13th  February,  1565,  and  shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  Bohol, 
one  of  the  southern  islands  ;  with  one  of  the  petty  kings  of  which 
Legaspi  swore  friendship,  by  the  ceremony  of  letting  blood  from  the 
arm,  each  drinking  the  blood  of  the  other,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country.  He  here  procured  sufficient  provisions,  and  sailed  for 
Zebu,  which  island  he  determined  to  conquer,  using,  as  a  pretext,  the 
treachery  to  Magellan's  expedition.  The  natives  made  a  faint  resist- 
ance, but  Legaspi  effected  a  landing  and  built  a  fort.  He  immediately 
despatched  one  of  the  ships  to  New  Spain,  with  news  of  his  success. 
A  short  time  after  this  vessel  sailed,  the  King  of  Zebu,  with  some  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  island,  presented  themselves  to  Legaspi,  having 
come  to  the  resolution  of  preserving  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Spaniards,  paid  homage  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  granted  land  and 
material  for  founding  a  Spanish  city  with  fortifications. 

The  Indians  soon  commenced  rebuilding  their  town,  which  had 
been  destroyed,  and  from  that  time  they  lived  amicably  together.  But 
the  produce  of  the  island  was  not  sufficient  to  support  them  ;  and 
Legaspi  was  obliged  to  despatch  a  party  consisting  of  Indians  and 
Spaniards,  in  vessels  constructed  at  Zebu,  to  procure  provisions,  which 
were  obtained,  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  force  ;  and,  for  four 
years  they  had  to  struggle  against  scarcity,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
Portuguese  to  drive  them  from  the  Philippines. 

The  supply  of  provisions  being  very  short,  owing  to  the  Portuguese 
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in  some  measure  blockading  the  port,  Legaspi  removed  his  camp  to 
the  island  of  Panay  in  1569,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  inha- 
bitants, his  grandson  having  formerly  assisted  them  against  their 
enemies  ;  he  also  sent  a  detachment  to  the  island  of  Musbate,  leaving 
a  force  at  Zebu. 

General  Legaspi,  being  determined  on  the  conquest  of  Manila, 
despatched  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Spaniards,  with  many 
friendly  Indians,  against  it,  in  1570.  They  came  to  terms  with  the 
Raja,  but  his  son  having  one  day  fired  on  them,  they  attacked  the 
Indians,  who  were  obliged  to  retreat — not  before  they  had  burned  their 
town,  that  the  Spaniards  might  not  profit  by  their  success,  who.  fearing 
that  if  they  remained  longer  they  should  have  to  encounter  the  south- 
west monsoon,  returned  immediately  to  Panay. 

Reinforcements  having  arrived,  and  Legaspi  being  nominated  Pre- 
sident of  the  Marianas,  and  desired  to  settle  the  Philippines,  Legaspi 
himself  sailed  for  Manila  on  the  15th  April,  1571,  and  having  called  at 
Mindanao,  and  settled  the  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  appeared 
before  Manila,  but  the  inhabitants  fled,  and  burnt  the  town.  An  in- 
terpreter was  immediately  despatched  to  them,  informing  them  that 
the  Spaniards  did  not  come  with  the  intention  of  doing  them  injury  ; 
upon  which  they  returned  and  quenched  the  flames.  Having  effected 
an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  old  chief,  and  defeated  another  who 
opposed  him,  the  natives  became  so  much  afraid  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
many  chiefs  came  to  Manila  begging  peace,  and  offering  to  become 
vassals  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  now  founded  the  city  of  Manila,  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  having  brought  with  them  a  number  of 
padres,  set  about  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
Being  now  permanently  settled,  expeditions  were  sent  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  island ;  and  the  natives  being  divided  into  such  a  number 
of  tribes,  made  little  resistance,  and  soon  submitted,  agreeing  also  to 
pay  tribute. 

On  the  29th  November,  1574,  the  famous  Chinese  pirate  Limahon, 
appeared  before  Manila  with  sixty-two  junks,  two  thousand  soldiers, 
and  a  great  many  seamen.  Although  the  Spanish  force  was  small,  they 
succeeded  in  beating  him  off ;  he  immediately  set  sail  for  Pangasinan, 
where  he  was  followed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  all  his  vessels  burnt ; 
but  he  ultimately  effected  his  escape  in  small  craft,  constructed  of  the 
remains  of  his  junks.  In  1576,  an  expedition  sailed  from  Manila  to 
replace  the  ex-king  of  Borneo,  who  had  been  deposed  by  his  brother, 
on  the  throne.  They  also  reduced  the  islands  of  Sooloo  and  Mindanao, 
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compelling  the  natives  to  pay  tribute  ;  but  owing  to  the  distance  from 
Manila,  and  the  paucity  of  troops,  they  were  not  able  to  hold  them 
long,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  Mindanao  is  now  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Spaniards. 

In  1582  an  expedition  was  despatched  to  the  Moluccas.  The  island 
of  Motiel  submitted,  and  Ternate  was  nearly  reduced,  when  a  disorder 
in  the  intestines  began  to  rage  among  the  troops,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  return  to  Manila.  Another  powerful  squadron  was  despatched  in 
1585,  but  it  returned  to  Manila  wilh  similar  disgrace,  not  being  able 
to  take  possession  of  the  fortifications  of  Ternate. 

About  this  time  several  insurrections  took  place  amongst  the  Indians ; 
those  of  Pampanga  and  Manila  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
Moors  of  Borneo  to  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  kill  all  the  Spaniards  in 
the  confusion  ;  but  it  was  discovered,  and  checked  at  its  commence- 
ment. One  of  the  Acapulco  galleons,  richly  laden,  was  also  captured 
by  Cavendish. 

In  1593,  another  expedition  sailed  for  the  Moluccas,  accompanied 
by  the  governor,  but  it  encountered  a  strong  gale,  and  the  governor's 
vessel  was  separated  from  the  fleet.  There  were  onboard  150  Chinese, 
who,  not  being  willing  to  work,  were  ill  treated,  in  revenge  for  which 
they  murdered  all  the  crew,  governor  included.  About  three  years 
after  this  event,  the  King  of  Japan  collected  a  large  armament  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Philippines,  but  the  enterprize  was  abandoned,  owing 
to  his  death.  Whilst  this  was  going  on  in  Japan,  the  Spaniards  made 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  conquer  Sooloo  and  Mindanao;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  Moors  of  Borneo,  Sooloo,  and  Min- 
danao (as  the  inhabitants  are  called)  have  infested  these  islands — carry- 
ing the  Indians  into  slavery,  burning  the  villages  on  the  coasts,  and 
taking  vessels,  and  still  maintain  their  independence,  notwithstanding 
the  many  expeditions  that  have  been  sent  against  them. 

In  May,  1605,  three  Chinese  Mandarins  arrived  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  a  report  that  the  port  of  Cavite  was  composed  of  gold.  They 
were  considered  by  the  Spaniards  as  spies,  as  it  was  understood  that 
the  emperor  intended  to  land  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  the  following 
December.  This  armament,  however,  never  appeared,  and  was  pro- 
bably never  intended  ;  but  an  insurrection  soon  after  took  place  among 
the  resident  Chinese,  amounting  to  25,000.  A  very  rich  Chinese 
commenced  building  a  wall  round  their  part  of  the  suburbs,  and  a  plot 
was  discovered  to  murder  all  the  Spaniards  ;  the  governor  attempted 
to  pacify  them,  but  failed,  and  the  Chinese  burnt  part  of  the  suburbs. 
Operations  then  commenced,  and  the  slaughter  among  the  Chinese  was 
immense.     They  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  country,  and  23,000 
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were  massacred,  the  remainder  making  their  escape  to  China.  The 
Emperor  of  China  sent  an  embassy  to  enquire  the  meaning  of  the 
massacre,  but  the  Spanish  writers  say  the  governor  was  able  amply  to 
justify  himself,  and  commerce  remained  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 

In  January,  1606,  the  governor  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  to 
the  Moluccas,  reduced  Ternate,  and  brought  the  King  to  Manila,  leav- 
ing a  force  of  600  men  at  Ternate  and  100  at  Tidore.  Few  troops 
were  left  at  Manila,  and  the  Japanese  took  up  arms  against  the 
Spaniards,  but  the  rebellion  was  quickly  quelled,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  friars.  On  the  governor's  arrival  he  banished  the  ringleaders, 
but  the  rebellion  soon  broke  out  again,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides, 
at  last,  however,  the  Japanese  were  conquered. 

In  the  beginning  of  1610,  a  Dutch  squadron  appeared  off  Mariveles, 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  merchantmen  bound  to  Manila  ;  but  an 
armament  was  fitted  out,  which  attacked  and  defeated  the  Dutch, 
taking  two  of  their  ships. 

In  1617,  the  governor  sailed  with  a  powerful  armament  against  the 
Dutch  at  Malacca,  but  dying  there,  the  fleet  returned  without  effecting 
anything.  During  this  and  the  following  year  three  Dutch  squadrons 
appeared  off  the  island,  but  were  repulsed  ;  they  subsequently  made 
several  attempts,  without  effecting  anything. 

In  1639,  the  number  of  Chinese  had  again  increased  to  30,000,  most 
of  them  agriculturists ;  they  became  dissatisfied,  took  up  arms,  and, 
after  being  pursued  in  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  from  November, 
1639,  to  March,  1640,  and  reduced  to  7,000  in  number,  they  surren- 
dered. Manila  was  reduced  to  much  distress  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  the  most  useful  class  of  its  citizens.  The  Dutch  made  an  attempt  on 
Cavite  in  1645,  but  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Batavia. 
During  this  year  nearly  all  the  islands  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
but  rigorous  measures  being  pursued,  it  was  soon  quelled. 

In  1 662,  the  Philippians  were  alarmed  by  the  greatest  danger  which 
ever  threatened  them:  Cagseng,  Caxinga,  or  Cozinga,  the  Chinese  rebel, 
having  wrested  Formosa  from  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  determined  upon 
the  conquest  of  these  islands,  and  sent  a  Dominican  friar  as  ambassador 
to  Manila,  requiring  the  governor  to  recognize  him  as  sovereign,  and 
pay  him  tribute  ;  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  ravage  the  coasts 
with  fire.  The  governor  immediately  commenced  levying  troops  and 
repairing  the  fortifications  ;  called  in  all  the  outposts  from  Ternate  and 
Mindanao  ;  and  ordered  all  the  Chinese  off  the  islands.  These  latter, 
fearing  for  their  lives  from  past  experience,  flew  to  arms  ;  but  the  friars 
had  sufficient  influence  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  many  passed  to  For- 
mosa, at  great  risk,  in  open  boats  ;  but  the  danger  was  averted  by  the 
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death  of  Cagseng. — Although  the  expedition  never  reached  Manila,  the 
effects  fell  very  heavy  on  the  islands,  as  all  the  churches  and  convents 
near  Manila  were  destroyed,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  converting  them 
into  military  stations. 

In  1709,  the  Chinese  were  expelled  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  on 
the  plea  that  they  came  as  cultivators  of  the  land,  but  became  traders ; 
that  they  adulterated  the  articles  in  which  they  dealt  ;  were  all  mono- 
polizers, watching  narrowly  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
demand  for  different  articles  of  consumption,  which  they  kept  back  until 
they  rose  in  price ;  that  by  this  means  they  became  rich  in  a  short  time, 
and  either  remitted  their  money  to  China,  or  returned  with  it  them- 
selves, thus  defrauding  the  Philippines  annually  of  immense  wealth. 

In  1743,  Commodore  Anson  captured  the  Nuesha  Senora  de  Caba- 
donga,  the  Acapulco  galleon,  off  Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  which  had  on 
board  1,500,000  dollars,  in  silver  alone.  This  loss  was  severely  felt  by 
the  merchants  of  Manila,  who  fitted  out  four  ships  with  the  view  of 
pursuing  Anson  ;  but,  on  their  arrival  in  China,  they  found  he  had 
already  sailed  for  England,  and  were  obliged  to  return  to  Manila  without 
doing  anything. 

The  Chinese  who,  as  mentioned  above,  had  been  expelled  in  1709,. 
gradually  returned ;  and,  although  the  outcry  against  them  was  suffi- 
ciently general,  still  there  were  some  whose  interests  were  concerned 
in  affording  them  protection.  Royal  edicts  had  frequently  been  sent  out 
for  their  absolute  expulsion,  but  they  were  always  kept  in  abeyance, 
and  never  carried  into  effect,  until  the  year  1757.  The  Spaniards 
who  interested  themselves  in  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  at  Manila 
represented  to  the  governor  that  there  would  be  a  want  of  people  to 
carry  on  the  trade  with  the  islands  ;  to  obviate  which,  he  established  a 
company  of  native  Spaniards  and  Mestizos,  which,  however,  was  found 
incompetent  to  the  task.  The  want  of  this  useful  part  of  the  population 
was  immediately  felt,  and  the  governor  who  expelled  them  brought 
upon  himself  public  odium. 

On  the  22d  September,  1762,  an  English  fleet  appeared  before 
Manila,  which  was  unprepared  for  the  attack  ;  indeed,  the  governor  was 
not  aware  that  hostilities  had  been  commenced  between  England  and 
Spain.  The  English  forces,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Cornish 
and  Brigadier-General  Draper,  consisted  of  thirteen  sail,  a  land  force  of 
2,300  men,  Europeans  and  sepoys;  1,400  sepoy- pioneers  ;  and  3,000 
seamen.  The  Spanish  force  amounted  to  but  550  regular  troops,  but 
four  companies  of  militia  were  formed,  and  in  a  few  days  5,000  Indians 
arrived  to  their  aid,  by  the  Spanish  account,  and  10,000  by  the 
English. 
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On  the  day  following,  the  English  troops,  who  were  veterans,  landed 
in  the  open  day  through  a  heavy  surf,  with  the  water  breast-high,  car- 
rying their  cartouch-boxes  and  muskets  above  their  heads.  Although 
the  season  was  far  advanced,  they  raised  works  against  the  town,  and 
on  the  5th  of  October,  having  effected  a  practicable  breach,  they 
stormed  and  took  the  place.  The  archbishop,  who  was  governor  at  the 
time,  retired  to  the  citadel,  but  afterwards  delivered  himself  up,  and 
signed  the  capitulation,  surrendering  the  whole  of  the  islands  to  the 
English ;  securing  to  the  inhabitants  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property, 
with  free-trade  and  their  domestic  government,  on  payment  of  four 
millions  of  dollars ;  besides  which,  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder 
for  three  hours,  which,  however,  by  the  Spanish  account,  lasted  four- 
and-twenty.  The  city  was  found  wholly  unable  to  pay  the  contribution 
of  four  millions  of  dollars  ;  and,  with  all  the  plate  of  the  churches,  and 
the  jewels  and  plate  of  the  archbishop,  a  million  dollars  could  not  be 
raised,  and  the  archbishop  was  compelled  to  give  an  order  on  the 
treasury  of  Madrid  for  the  balance  ;  but  it  never  was  paid. 

The  English  got  no  farther  than  Manila,  its  suburbs  and  Cavite  ;  for, 
although  the  archbishop  had  been  forced  to  capitulate  for  the  surrender 
of  all  the  islands,  Senor  Anda,  who  was  charged  with  the  defence  of 
them,  was  not  inclined  to  submit  without  an  appeal  to  arms  ;  and, 
although  all  the  northern  provinces  rebelled,  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Indians  round  Manila  remained  true  to  their  allegiance.  Parties  were 
frequently  sent  out  against  them,  but  they  were  not  able  to  effect  any- 
thing, and  could  not  bring  the  Indians  over,  notwithstanding  a  remis- 
sion of  the  tribute  was  offered  ;  indeed,  very  few  of  the  Indians  joined 
the  English ;  but  the  Chinese,  of  which  there  were  again  great  numbers 
in  the  islands,  sided  with  them,  and  committed  great  atrocities.  Senor 
Anda  ordered  that  all  the  Chinese  in  the  islands  should  be  hung,  which 
orders  were  put  in  execution  very  generally,  but  whenever  they  were 
disregarded,  he  readily  overlooked  the  omission. 

On  the  23d  July,  1763,  an  English  frigate  arrived  with  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace,  and  a  cessation  of  hostilities  of  course  took  place  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  March,  1764,  that  the  place  was  given  up  to  the 
Spaniards,  the  English  first  doing  justice  to  several  persons  who  had 
cause  of  complaint  against  their  government.  Since  that  period,  until 
the  present  time,  nothing  has  occurred  worthy  of  historic  notice,  except 
the  massacre  of  the  foreigners,  in  1823.  The  cholera  was  then  raging 
here,  and  the  Indians  imagining  that  they  had  poisoned  the  water  of 
the  river,  rose  upon  them,  and  murdered  all  the  European  foreigners 
(except  two),  amounting  to  about  thirty,  and  several  Chinese,  before 
the  disturbance  could  be  suppressed. 
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POPULATION. 


As  many  of  the  Tndians  contrive  to  evade  payment  of  the  tribute, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  the  number  here  given  is  too  low ;  and,  as  the 
population  increases  very  fast,  it  may  now  be  calculated  at  about 
4,000,000  souls,  of  which  Manila  and  its  suburbs  contain  about  200,000. 

According  to  official  accounts,  the  population  in  1833  was — 


Number  of 

Number  tbat 

Total 

Islands. 

Villages. 

pay  Tribute. 

Population. 

Batanes  Islands 

3 

— 

8,000 

Luzon 

...     365 

464,679 

2,323,395 

Samar 

...      28 

18,546 

92,730 

Leite 

...      31 

18,255 

91,275 

Zebu 

...      38 

40,711 

203,555 

Negros 

...      25 

12,196 

60,980 

Panay 

...      64 

85,149 

425,745 

Mindoro 

8 

8,238 

41,190 

Calamianes  Isles 

...       12 

4,146 

20,730 

Mindanao 

...      55 

13,538 

77,690 

Totals        ...        627  665,458  3,345,290 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  NATIVES,  AND  THEIR  RELATIVE  SITUATION 
IN  REGARD  TO  THE  SPANIARDS. 

As  in  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  so  there  are  in 
the  Philippines  two  distinct  races  of  men,  viz.,  of  the  brown  or  Malay 
cast,  with  lank  black  hair,  who  live  in  the  plains,  and  of  a  black  tribe, 
with  woolly  hair,  who  reside  in  the  mountain  fastnesses. 

The  former  are  the  more  numerous,  and  are  in  general  of  short 
stature,  and  tolerably  well-formed,  small  head  and  limbs,  high  cheek- 
bones, narrow  forehead,  flat  noses,  mouth  pretty  large,  full  lips,  teeth 
naturally  white  and  well  set,  but  rendered  dark,  and  sometimes  even 
black,  by  continually  chewing  buyo  or  betel-nut,  enveloped  in  a  pungent 
sort  of  leaf,  plastered  with  quick -lime ;  the  chin  is  seldom  visited  by  a 
beard,  and  the  few  straggling  hairs  which  occasionally  make  their 
appearance  are  pulled  out  by  the  root.  The  other  class  of  natives  are 
in  effect  negroes  of  low  stature  ;  little  is  known  about  them,  as  hitherto 
they  have  resisted  the  attempts  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  subjugate 
them ;  neither  do  they  live  in  amity  with  their  more  civilized  country- 
men of  the  plains,  who  of  course  look  upon  them  as  their  inferiors. 

The  number  of  Spaniards  in  the  provinces  is  but  small,  yet  the 
natives  are  so  subdued  in  spirit  that  no  difficulty  is  found  in  keeping 
them  in  order,  and  recovering  the  tribute-money.  There  are  no  chiefs 
among  them.     Under  the  head  of  religion,  however,  I  shall  endeavour 
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to  show  that  to  the  management  of  the  padres  may  be  attributed  this 
peaceful  disposition  of  the  Indians.  In  government-offices  the  Indians 
are  sometimes  employed  as  clerks,  custom-house  officers,  and  runners ; 
but  all  places  of  trust  are  of  course  confined  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
common  soldiers  are  all  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  one  regiment ; 
the  vessels  are  also  manned  by  Indians. 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived  here,  they  found  the  islands  divided 
into  a  number  of  nations  or  tribes,  each  forming  a  distinct  community, 
with  a  different  dialect,  living  in  mud  villages,  and  having  no  king  or 
supreme  head,  but  a  number  of  petty  chiefs  or  rajahs,  whose  authority 
was  very  limited.  After  the  conquest,  each  of  these  different  nations  or 
tribes  was  constituted  into  a  province.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  dialect,  especially  in  the  islands  to  the  southward. 

MESTIZOS. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Mestizos  in  all  parts  of  these  islands  : 
their  dress  is  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indians.  In  Manila  they  are 
principally  brokers,  shopkeepers,  and  traders  ;  in  the  provinces  agricul- 
turists, manufacturers,  &c,  and  some  of  them  hold  large  properties. 
They  are  an  industrious  peaceable  class,  and  decidedly  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  population.  In  our  West  India  colonies,  and  other 
parts  subject  to  Britain,  people  of  colour  have  hitherto  generally  by 
custom  been  deemed  unworthy  to  mix  or  associate  with  the  white 
population  ;  in  Manilla  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  very  different,  though  of 
course  the  whites  are  looked  upon  as  superior  to  the  coloured.  The 
fact  is,  there  are  so  many  Spaniards  here  whose  ancestors  have  on  one 
side  been  Indians,  that  it  would  not  answer  the  weal  of  society  to  draw 
a  line  of  distinction  too  clear  or  perceptible. 

CHARACTER,  MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Character. — In  referring  to  the  Indians  hereafter,  let  it  be  observed 
that  the  reference  does  not  include  the  negroes  of  the  mountains.  As 
husbandmen,  they  are  peaceable,  but  not  over  industrious ;  food  is  so 
cheap,  that  the  labour  of  a  season  will  furnish  them  with  maintenance 
throughout  the  year.  As  manufacturers  of  the  cloth  of  the  country,  they 
are  diligent  and  ingenious  ;  as  mechanics,  depending  upon  orders,  they 
are  found  needy,  generally  requiring  payment  in  advance — nor  do  they 
allow  labour  to  interfere  with  laziness  or  pleasure  ;  as  sailors,  they  are 
enduring,  though  it  is  generally  considered  that  it  requires  two  of  them 
to  do  the  duty  of  one  European ;  it  never  answers  for  them  to  form  part 
of  a  mixed  crew,  for  when  vengeance  is  awakened  by  real  or  imaginary 
grievances,  they  do  not  stop  at  murder — but  when  they  are  all  Manila 
men,  commanded  by  a  captain  and  officers  who  understand  their  charac- 
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ter,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  fear ;  as  soldiers,  they  have  had  no 
experience,  if  we  except  some  instances  where  there  have  been  skir- 
mishes with  the  mountaineers— it  is  said  they  fought  bravely  when  the 
English  took  Manila  in  1 762 — I  should,  however,  be  disposed  to  place 
little  reliance  on  their  courage;  as  servants,  they  are  not  over  honest, 
cleanly,  nor  bright,  but  they  are  ready  to  do  what  is  told  them  at  all 
times  without  a  murmur ;  as  musicians,  some  of  them  display  good 
taste  ;  in  the  arts  and  sciences  no  progress  has  been  made,  though  we 
occasionally  meet  some  who  can  paint.  There  are  few  that  will  not 
cheat  cr  steal  when  they  can  do  so  with  impunity  ;  at  the  same  time, 
let  it  be  observed,  that  the  shopkeepers  frequently  trust  the  provincial 
people.  The  majority  of  them  are  gamblers  ;  games  of  chance  and 
cock-fighting,  especially  the  latter,  are  their  delights  ;  nor  are  they 
particular  whether  the  money  they  have  about  them,  and  which  they 
stake,  be  their  own  or  other  people's.  Amongst  themselves  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  quarrelsome,  as  we  seldom  hear  of  any  encounters,  whether 
pugilistic  or  otherwise  ;  nor  are  they  that  bloodthirsty  race  which  they 
are  thought  to  be,  inasmuch  as  murders  are  not  more  frequent  here  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  attachment  and  gratitude  they  seem 
incapable  ;  neither  do  they  possess  much  natural  affection  ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  females  are  not  celebrated  for  chastity. — In  manners 
they  are  rather  sheepish,  but  obliging. 

Customs. — Their  marriages  and  burials  are  according  to  the  Catholic 
mode  :  most  of  the  Indians  marry,  but  owing  to  the  expense  attending 
the  ceremony  no  inconsiderable  number  of  them  manage  to  arrange 
matters  without  assistance  from  the  padres.  The  dead  are  carried  to 
their  last  homes  in  open  coffins,  or  shells,  with  their  faces  exposed,  at 
which  a  European  feels  not  a  little  scandalized  on  his  first  arrival.  The 
mourners  who  follow  the  corpse  take  the  thing  very  philosophically  ; 
indeed,  in  some  parts,  it  is  rather  a  subject  of  rejoicing  than  otherwise, 
as  they  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  the  masses  that  have  been,  or  are 
to  be  said,  will  have  the  desired  effect.  In  their  persons  they  are  cleanly, 
though  not  so  in  their  houses ;  they  are  fond  of  the  water,  and  many  of 
them  bathe  daily.  They  all  smoke  —  the  men  the  paper  cigars  or 
cigarillas,  and  the  women  the  other  kind,  an  improvement,  made  of 
pure  tobacco,  six  inches  long,  and  some  of  them  so  thick  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  how  they  get  them  into  their  mouths. 

FOOD  AND  CLOTHING. 

The  food  of  the  Indians  consists  principally  of  rice  and  fish,  which 
they  eat  with  their  fingers  off  dishes  placed  upon  the  ground. 
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The  dress  of  the  men  is  simple,  consisting  merely  of  loose  trousers, 
with  a  shirt  hanging  outside  ;  the  hats  are  the  manufacture  of  the 
country,  and  of  European  shape.  Where  a  hat  is  wanting,  its  place  is 
supplied  by  a  handkerchief,  or  else  a  nondescript  clumsy  article,  called 
a  salicot.     The  better  class  wear  slippers. 

The  costume  of  the  women  is  the  saya,  or  loose  petticoat,  with  a 
tapiz  drawn  tightly  round  it,  so  as  to  display  the  shape — leaving  visible 
only  about  a  foot  of  the  skirts  of  the  saya,  and  the  camisa  or  shift, 
which  barely  reaches  to  the  saya.  The  more  respectable  order  wear 
slippers,  and  a  handkerchief  round  their  shoulders,  which  answers  as  a 
shawl,  and  another  hanging  carelessly  over  the  head,  in  lieu  of  a  bonnet. 
In  some  of  the  provinces  the  poor  people,  females,  have  nothing  more 
than  the  tapiz  fastened  round  the  waist. 

Though  the  costume  to  our  European  eyes  would  appear  so  unseemly, 
yet  those  who  can  afford  it  are  very  particular  in  adorning  themselves 
with  rich  materials  and  fashionable  patterns,  the  saya  being  of  Turkey- 
red  gingham  of  line  quality,  the  tapiz  of  striped  silk,  the  camisa  of 
pina,  or  fine  senamay,  (the  manufacture  of  the  country,)  either  of  them 
more  expensive  than  silk  ;  the  handkerchiefs  of  pina,  most  richly  bor- 
dered, and  the  slippers  of  velvet,  with  gold  or  silver  spangles.  The 
poorer  classes,  of  course,  content  themselves  with  cotton  clothing,  of 
quality  and  patterns  to  suit  their  circumstances.  The  more  respectable 
classes  of  Mestizos  wear  the  saya  or  sutta  loose,  that  is,  without  the 
tapiz.  The  trousers  of  the  men  are  chiefly  made  of  striped  gingham, 
and  the  shirt  of  gingham,  mhoories,  coarse  sinamay,  or  else  of  pina  or 
fine  sinamay,  according  to  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  the  wearer. 

HABITATIONS. 

The  principal  part  of  the  habitations  of  the  Indians  are  huts  built 
of  nepa,  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  palm  ;  they  are  constructed  on  posts, 
raised  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  seldom  consist  of  more 
than  two  apartments,  as  the  natives  are  not  particular  in  having  a 
separate  room  to  sleep  in — the  whole  of  their  bedding  consisting  of  a 
mat  and  pillow,  which  they  spread  on  the  floor.  The  floor  is  generally 
made  of  split  bamboos,  of  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  an  aperture  of 
about  half  an  inch  is  generally  left  between  each  strip  of  bamboo.  The 
cooking  is  performed  in  a  small  open  place  attached  to  the  house.  Those 
who  can  afford  it  build  their  habitations  of  stone  and  wood,  the  lower 
part  being  of  stone,  and  the  upper  of  wood,  with  a  roof  of  nipa  ;  these 
houses  frequently  contain  three  rooms,  viz.,  the  sala  or  parlour,  and  two 
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sleeping-rooms  ;  the  floors  are  generally  of  wood.  The  whole  of  the 
furniture  consists  of  a  few  chairs  and  a  table,  sometimes  also  a  sofa,  and 
two  or  three  glass-cases,  containing  images  of  saints,  &c.,  &c,  these 
religious  reminiscences  constitute  an  indispensable  part  of  the  furniture 
in  an  Indian's  or  Mestizo's  residence. 

RELIGION. 

The  natives  are  all  ostensible  Catholics,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  the  provinces  a  great  deal  of  their  ancient  superstition  is  mixed  up 
with  their  present  worship  ;  some  idea  of  which  may  be  formed,  for 
instance,  from  the  part  an  Indian  acts  when  his  wife  is  in  labour  :  he 
seizes  a  spade  or  some  other  edged  instrument,  and  goes  to  the  front 
of  his  house,  where  he  brandishes  about  his  weapon,  cutting  the  air  in 
every  direction  with  a  view  of  keeping  off  any  evil  spirit  who  may  be 
lurking  about,  and  endeavouring  to  attend  the  child  at  its  birth  ;  and 
it  should  be  observed,  that  the  Indian  before  going  to  the  door  with 
his  spade,  turns  all  the  utensils,  crockery- ware,  &c.  in  his  house,  upside 
■down,  to  prevent  the  said  spirit  hiding  in  them  ! 

There  are  in  all  parts  of  the  country  great  numbers  of  monasteries, 
or  convents,  the  padres  of  which  hold  an  almost  unlimited  sway  over 
the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  are  able  to  turn  them  in  any  way  they 
think  proper.  To  the  influence  of  these  men  may  be  attributed  the 
peaceable  disposition  of  the  natives,  and  the  few  disturbances  which 
we  hear  of.  I  need  hardly  remark  from  this  the  advantage  the  sway 
which  opinion  possesses  over  that  of  coercion. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  Philippines,  with  the  addition  of  the  Marianas, 
is  in  the  charge  of  a  military  officer,  who,  to  the  title  of  governor  *  adds 
those  of  president  of  the  royal  audience,  vice-patron  royal,  (i.  e.  deputy- 
lord  of  the  manor,)  sub-delegate  judge  of  the  rent  of  the  post-office, 
and  courier's  director  of  the  troops,  and  captain-general.  His  authority 
embraces  all  the  faculties  which  are  derived  from  these  titles,  as  much 
for  the  administration  as  for  the  security  and  defence  of  the  territory. 
The  islands  are  divided  into  provinces,  and  in  each  there  is  an  inferior 
officer,  who  is  called  governor  corregidor,  or  alcalde, t  who  exercises 
the  administrative  and  law  jurisdiction.  They  are  invested  with  a 
power  to  direct  military  affairs,  and  have  in  their  charge  the  recovery 

*  General  Orra  is  the  present  governor,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  con- 
stitutional war  against  Don  Carlos. 

t  The  duties  of  the  corregidor,  or  alcalde,  resemble  those  of  a  magistrate  or 
justice  of  the  peace  in  England. 
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of  the  revenue,  under  responsible  guarantee  by  the  bond,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  officers  of  the  chest  at  Manila.  The  province  of  Cavite 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule — the  tribute  is  there  collected  by  a  deputy 
of  the  alcalde.  Each  province  is  divided  into  districts,  more  or  less 
numerous,  each  of  which  has  a  gobernadorcillo,*  with  deputy  and 
inferior  officers  of  justice,  whose  number  is  not  fixed.  They  discharge 
several  trusts,  amongst  them  the  judicature  of  land  and  police.  In 
some  districts,  where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  Mestizos  who 
are  descendants  of  the  Chinese,  they  form,  when  they  obtain  permission 
from  the  government,  a  separate  body,  with  gobernadorcillo  and  other 
members  of  justice  taken  out  of  their  own  society.  The  gobernador- 
cillos  hold  in  their  own  districts  the  municipal  charge,  pertaining  to 
the  authority  that  is  conferred  upon  them  on  their  appointment,  with 
special  obligation  to  assist  the  parochial  curates  in  everything  relative 
to  the  culture  and  observance  of  religious  precepts.  They  judge  civil 
causes  to  the  value  of  two  taels  of  gold  ;  they  collect  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  in  criminal  cases,  which  they  remit  to  the  judge  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  they  are  obliged  to  attend  to  the  recovery  of  the  revenue, 
besides  contributing  to  the  good  order  of  the  government ;  they  are 
also  authorized  to  collect  certain  determined  duties. 

There  are  also  in  every  district  certain  men  denominated  cabezas,  or 
heads  of  the  people,  which  are  considered  the  most  useful  to  govern- 
ment;  they  are  individually  answerable  for  the  tribute  payable  by 
forty-five  or  fifty  families.  They  should  reside  in  the  same  division  or 
street  as  these,  attend  to  their  good  order  and  harmony,  and  settle  all 
differences  between  them. 

TAXES  AND  REVENUE. 

The  only  tax  is  that  levied  on  the  Indians,  Mestizos,  and  Chinese, 
and  is  called  the  tribute.  The  Indians  pay  7i  rials  per  annum,  and  the 
Mestizos  li  dollar  per  annum  ;  it  is  paid  by  the  heads  of  a  family,  each 
family  being  called  one  tribute,  and  until  the  father  and  mother  die 
the  children  have  not  to  pay  ;  but  should  any  person  subject  to  the 
tax  die  during  the  year,  his  or  her  relations  must  pay  the  full  year's 
tribute.  The  Chinese  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  labourers  and 
petty  shopkeepers,  and  those  who  keep  shops  for  piece-goods  :  the  first 
class  pay  12  dollars  65  cents,  the  second  24  dollars  6i  cents,  and  the 
last  48  dollars  62  cents  per  head  per  annum.  Those  Mestizos  who  hold 
official  situations,  and  the  Mestizos  and  Indians  living  in  the  city  of 
Manila,  are  exempt  from  this  tax,  as  are  also  the  white  people,  whether 
born  here  or  Europeans. 

*  The  literal  translation  is  "little  governor." 
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The  Revenue  is  derived  from  the  tribute,  the  cigar  manufactory,  the 
wine  establishment,  and  the  custom-house,  and  the  amount  may  be 

calculated  at — 

Dollars. 

Revenue  from  the  tribute  ... 1,500,000 

„  „        cigar  monopoly        ..  1,000,000 

wine      ditto  500,000 

,,  „        custom-house  000,000 


Total  Revenue,  about     ...         3,600,000 
CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

This  establishment  is  under  the  control  of  the  superintendant,  who 
is  also  at  the  head  of  everything  connected  with  the  revenue,  and  has 
a  salary  of  5,000  dollars  per  annum.  He  visits  the  custom-house 
monthly,  to  get  the  balance  on  hand  ;  and  the  permissions  to  load 
vessels  are  signed  by  him  ;  but  the  general  business  is  transacted  by 
the  collector  and  comptroller,  and  two  searchers — the  first  with  a  salary 
of  2,000  dollars,  the  second  1,000  dollars,  and  the  two  last  800  dollars 
each,  per  annum.  According  to  law,  every  package  passing  the  cus- 
tom-house should  be  opened,  but  the  searchers  generally  content  them- 
selves with  opening  one  or  two  of  each  mark.  Both  the  import  and 
export  duty  is  charged  on  the  custom-house  valuation,  which  on  almost 
every  article  is  somewhat  below  the  market-price  ;  but  as  the  searchers 
are  very  ignorant  of  the  quality  or  price  of  goods,  they  frequently  value 
them  too  high — and  even  when  this  error  is  pointed  out  to  them  at  the 
time,  they  will  not  always  alter  it. 

The  import  duties  are — 


By  Spanish  Flag. 

By  Foreign  Flag 

On  white  and  blue  cotton  yarn,  and  wearing 

apparel         

40  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

[N.B.— Red,  rose,  yellow,  and  green  cotton  yarn- 

-free.] 

Madras  goods,  and  all  blue  and  white  cotton 

goods,  and  ale         

15      „ 

25      „   ' 

Champagne     ...         

7       „ 

14      „ 

Other  foreign  wine  and  spirits 

30      „ 

60      „ 

Writing  paper            

8      „ 

16      „ 

All  other  goods,  with  few  exceptions 

7       „ 

14      „ 

The  export  duties  are — 

On  gold  money 

3      „ 

3      „ 

On  gold  dust,  or  in  pieces 

i   .. 

*    » 

On  silver  money 

8      „ 

8      „ 

On  silver  bullion  or  bars      

6      „ 

6      „ 

On  rice            

free. 

4      „ 

On  hemp  and  cigars 

free. 

free. 
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By  Spanish  Flag.     By  Foreign  Flag. 

On  all  other  articles 1£  per  cent.     3    percent. 

Import  deposit  duty  on  all  goods 1       „  1       „ 

Export  duty  on  all  goods  from  deposit  1       „  1       „ 

Entrepot  store-rent  annually  1       „  1       „ 

Tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels  which  arrive 

or  depart  with  cargo  2  rials  per  ton,  per  register. 

Do.  if  they  arrive  and  sail  again  in  ballast,  or 
put  in  for  stores  or  repairs  ...         ...       1  „  „ 

N.  B. — No  tonnage  duty  charged  on  Spanish  vessels. 

If  goods  have  been  entered  for  consumption,  but  are  afterwards  exported,  the 
export  duty  has  to  be  paid  on  them  of  li  per  cent  by  Spanish,  and  3  per  cent  by 
foreign  vessels. 

MONOPOLIES. 

Of  these  there  are  two,  the  tobacco  manufactory,  and  the  wine 
establishment.  The  former  was  established  in  the  year  1781 ;  the 
manufactory  is  at  Manila,  where  upwards  of  5,600  women,  and  more 
than  1,700  men  are  employed — the  former  making  cigars,  the  latter 
cigarillas  or  paper- cigars ;  and  there  are  branches  in  the  principal 
villages  of  each  province  for  the  sale  of  cigars.  The  tobacco  is  only 
grown  in  the  two  provinces  Capang  and  Cagayan  ;  that  of  the  latter  is 
the  strongest,  and  is  always  used  for  the  outside  leaf  of  the  cigars. 
Formerly,  only  one  quality  of  cigars  was  made,  but  a  short  time  back 
some  alterations  were  made  in  the  manufactory,  and  there  are  now  two 
qualities — the  best  principally  for  export.  The  revenue  derived  from 
this  monopoly  is  calculated  at  present  at  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  dollars 
annually. 

The  wine  monopoly  (that  is,  of  the  vino  de  coco,  or  cocoa-nut  wine,) 
was  established  in  1712 ;  there  are  also  branches  of  this  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces. This  wine  is  made  by  fermentation  of  the  juice  extracted  from 
the  cocoa-nut  by  incision  when  it  is  quite  soft  and  green.  It  is  principally 
made  about  the  lake,  and  is  sold  by  government  at  7£  dollars  per  jar  of 
16  gantas,  or  about  10h  gallons  English  imperial.  To  this  is  added 
rum,  which  is  manufactured  by  one  person  only  in  Manila,  who  con- 
tracts with  government :  it  is  sold  by  the  latter  at  8  dollars  per  jar. 
The  Indians  are  now  beginning  to  like  this  beverage,  and  the  con- 
sumption is  increasing.  This  monopoly  yields  about  500,000  dollars 
annually. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MANILA. 

Manila,  the  capital  of  Luzon,  in  latitude  14°  36'  north,  longitude 
120°  50'  east,  is  situated  in  the  east  side  of  a  noble  and  spacious  bay 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  on  opposite  sides  of  which  is  the  War  and 
Trade  Town,  connected  by  a  bridge.     The  former  is  well  fortified  and 
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regularly  built,  containing  a  fine  cathedral  and  several  churches  and 
convents.  The  cathedral,  palace,  and  town-hall  form  three  sides  of  a 
square,  the  other  side  being  composed  of  dwelling  houses,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Carlos  V.  King  of  Spain.  The  lower 
part  of  the  houses  is  of  stone,  and  the  upper  story,  which  is  the  only 
part  inhabited,  entirely  of  wood,  with  tiled  roofs,  but  very  stronglj 
built.  The  population  of  the  city  is  40,000,  leaving  160,000  souls  for 
the  population  of  those  outside  the  walls. 

The  Trade  Town  is  irregularly  built,  there  being  a  large  number  of 
nipa  houses  interspersed  about,  but  it  nevertheless  contains  a  number 
of  very  good  streets,  as  also  many  large  churches. 

SEASONS. 

There  are  only  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry  ;  the  former,  which 
is  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  commences  in  June  and  ends  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  during  which  time  the  weather  is  generally  very  bad, 
and  there  are  frequently  very  heavy  gales— the  latter  in  the  north-east 
monsoon,  which  occupies  the  remaining  part  of  the  year.  The  north- 
east monsoon  generally  sets  in  about  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  and 
the  south-west  in  May. 

Climate. — As  a  tropical  position  in  India,  Manila  has  no  superior, 
if  any  equal,  for  salubrity.  Europeans,  who  live  moderately,  enjoy,  in 
a  general  way,  as  good  health  as  at  their  native  homes  :  this  may,  per- 
haps, be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the  purity  of  the  fresh  water, 
to  the  refreshing  sea-breezes,  to  the  sober  habits  of  the  Spanish  Euro- 
pean population,  their  social  and  cheerful  state  of  society,  their  friendly 
disposition  manifested  to  strangers  who  come  to  live  amongst  them  in 
the  city  of  Manila,  and  to  the  abundance  of  wholesome  and  cheap  food 
produced  on  the  spot. 

SOIL  AND  FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  soil  of  Luconia  or  Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
is  principally  alluvial,  but  in  some  few  places  of  volcanic  origin.  All 
the  islands  are  mountainous  ;  Luzon  is  traversed  from  north  to  south 
by  an  extensive  chain,  from  which  diverge  those  ramifications  which 
spread  through  the  whole  island,  and  amongst  which  are  several  volca- 
noes ;  the  largest,  called  Al  Bay,  is  situated  near  the  south-east  ex- 
tremity. The  last  eruption  was,  I  believe,  in  1824,  which  did  a  great 
deal  of  damage,  and  threw  the  ashes  as  far  as  Manila,  a  distance  of 

vol.  iv. — no.  14.  c 
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nearly  200  miles.   There  are  also  several  hot  springs— one  near  Manila, 
but  it  has  never  been  analyzed. 

The  island  is  intersected  by  many  beautiful  rivers,  and  there  are  also 
several  lakes — the  largest,  called  Bay,  is  about  ten  miles  from  Manila, 
from  which  the  river  that  runs  past  the  city  takes  its  rise.  Earthquakes 
are  very  frequently  experienced  here,  and  in  1645  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  town  was  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  church  and  convent, 
and  more  than  600  people  buried  in  the  ruins.  In  one  of  the  northern 
provinces  a  hill  was  raised  from  its  foundation,  burying  in  its  fall  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  ;  but  since  then  the  houses  have  been  built 
much  stronger,  and  few  accidents  have  happened. 

ANIMALS,  BIRDS,  AND  FISHES. 

These  islands  are  not  infested  by  tigers  or  other  carnivorous  animals, 
but  boars  are  found  about  the  woods  and  mountains,  as  are  also  deer, 
although  not  in  great  numbers.  Monkeys  are  in  great  abundance. 
Horses  and  horned  cattle,  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards, 
are  plentiful ;  also  buffaloes,  and  pigs  of  the  Chinese  breed.  Very  fine 
dogs  are  bred  here,  the  size  of  the  fewfoundland — colour,  black  or 
brown  ;  they  are  excellent  watch-dogs,  being  very  savage,  but  are  at 
the  same  time  very  treacherous. 

There  is  an  immense  variety  of  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage  ; 
many  sorts  of  pigeons,  quails,  woodcocks,  &c.  The  sea  abounds  in 
very  rich  fish,  and  an  immense  number  of  Indians  gain  their  living  by 
fishing.  Of  amphibious  animals  there  are  the  crocodile,  which  some- 
times attains  a  very  large  size,  and  the  guana. 

HUSBANDRY. 

The  implements  used  by  the  natives  are  few  and  simple,  viz.  for 
general  purposes,  the  plough,  harrow,  and  sickle.  The  plough  is 
similar  to  the  English  one,  but  more  primitive,  and  has  only  one  handle. 
The  harrow  is  like  a  large  rake,  having  but  one  row  of  teeth,  which 
are  sometimes  of  wood,  but  more  frequently  of  iron  ;  above  the  rake 
is  a  cross-piece  of  wood,  by  which  the  instrument  is  guided,  the  man 
sometimes  riding  on  it,  both  for  his  own  ease  and  to  give  the  harrow 
more  weight,  and  to  do  the  work  more  effectually.  The  sickle  is  not 
unlike  a  pruning-hook. 

The  buffalo  is  the  only  animal  used  in  agriculture ;  it  is  a  powerful 
and  docile  quadruped,  delights  in  marshy  places,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose.     The  vehicles  generally  used  for  transporting  articles 
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from  one  place  to  another  are  sledges,  but  sometimes  carts  are  made 
use  of,  the  wheels  of  which  are  composed  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  not 
very  round  :  the  axle-tree  goes  round  with  the  wheels,  producing  a 
creaking  and  very  disagreeable  noise. 

Rice  is  the  principal  article  produced  round  Manila,  for  the  culture 
of  which  the  country,  being  level,  is  well  adapted.  It  is  sown  in  July 
or  August,  when  the  ground  has  been  well  saturated,  indeed,  reduced 
to  a  liquid  mud,  by  tne  heavy  rains  which  commence  in  June.  A  small 
portion  of  ground  is  first  sown  thickly,  and  when  the  plant  has  attained 
the  height  of  four  or  five  inches,  it  is  transplanted  and  set  thinly  with 
the  hand.  It  is  reaped  in  December  or  January.  In  both  transplant- 
ing and  reaping  the  women  assist.  The  plant  is  not  cut  close  to  the 
ground,  but  the  best  part  of  the  stalk  left  standing ;  amongst  this 
stubble  the  cattle  are  turned  to  feed,  and  their  dung  is  the  only  manure 
the  land  receives. 

DOMESTIC  TRADE. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  small  craft,  called  pontines, 
constantly  trading  between  Manila  and  the  provinces  and  islands  to  the 
southward.  During  the  dry  season  they  are  continually  arriving,  and 
a  few  also  come  during  the  wet  season.  There  are  likewise  several 
small  brigs  employed  between  Manila  and  the  distant  provinces  of 
Luzon.  They  bring  to  the  capital  their  produce,  consisting  of  sugar, 
hemp,  cocoa-nut  oil  (bissayas),  hides,  sapan-wood,  &c,  &c. ;  and  return 
with  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  The  greatest  part  of  the  pontines 
are  very  small,  decked  with  split  bamboos ;  the  sails  are  made  of  mats, 
and  the  rigging  frequently  of  cane  ;  but  some  are  large  and  well-built, 
registering  from  80  to  100  tons  —  these  are  properly  decked  and 
rigged. 

NATIVE  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Indians  manufacture  a  variety  of  articles,  of  which  the  following 
are  a  list : — 

Medrinaque  is  made  of  the  coarsest  hemp  that  is  used  in  weaving,  being  a  quality 
finer  than  that  used  for  making  cordage  and  for  exportation.  A  bale  containing 
50  pieces,  8  varas  hy  I  vara,  is  generally  worth  21  dollars,  and  is  used  here  for 
baling  cotton,  and  also  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  America.  Manu- 
factured principally  in  Leite,  where  they  dye  it  black  or  brown  by  several 
immersions  in  mud,  and  use  it  for  shirts,  trousers,  and  sayas. 

Guinaras,  striped,  blue  and  red.  —  Made  of  various  qualities  of  hemp,  all  finer  than 
what  is  used  for  medrinaque.  A  bale  of  100  pieces,  5  varas  by  14  inches,  is 
worth  from  12  to  14  dollars  ;  ditto,  6  veras  by  20  inches,  16  dollars. 

c  2 
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Ditto-,  white,  called  Tribute. — Taken  from  the  Indians  for  tribute.  100  pieces, 
5\  varas  by  about  20  inches,  worth  23  dollars. 

Ditto,  white,  called  Pistola. — Of  various  qualities.  100  pieces,  5  varas  by  14  inches, 
worth  from  10  to  15  dollars. 

All  the  different  classes  of  guinaras  are  used  for  shirts,  for  which  the  consump- 
tion is  large ;  the  coarser  qualities  are  likewise  used  for  nets.  Some  of  the  white 
have  got  stripes  of  cotton,  something  similar  to  the  tape  stripes. 

Pina.— This  beautiful  fabric  is  made  of  the  fibre  procured  from  the  leaf  of  the 
pine-apple  tree,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  fresh  leaf  is  cut  off  as  close 
as  possible,  and  soaked  in  water  for  about  twenty- four  hours  ;  the  green  pulp  is 
then  scraped  off  with  a  blunt  instrument,  and  the  fibres  are  found  in  the  middle 
of  a  bunch,  which  are  assorted  according  to  their  fineness,  and  bleached.  This 
cloth  is  finer  than  the  finest  French  cambric,  and  is  made  of  various  dimensions. 
It  is  used  for  shirts  with  finely-embroidered  breasts,  collars  and  wrists ;  and 
sometimes  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  women's  camisas,  or  shifts,  are  em- 
broidered. Handkerchiefs  and  shawls  are  embroidered  in  great  variety,  and 
sometimes  scarfs  and  dresses.  It  is  likewise  made  in  imitation  of  taboured 
book-muslin. 
A  shirt  with  embroidered  breast,  collar,  and  wrists,  is  worth  about  7  to  8  dollars. 

A  shift,  or  camisa,  embroidered  all  over  12  —  16    „ 

Handkerchiefs,  coloured,  silk  border,  and  plain,  worth  about        1£  —   2    „ 

Ditto,  embroidered  borders  and  corners  6 — 18    „ 

Scarfs,  embroidered  borders  and  ends  30  —  45     ,, 

Dresses,  embroidered  deep  flounces 60  —  65    „ 

The  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  is  brought  from  Yloylo. 

Nipis,  or  Sinamay — The  ground  is  of  fine  hemp  or  pina,  and  the  coloured  stripes 
of  silk ;  generally  made  in  pieces  sufficient  for  an  Indian's  shirt,  say  5  varas  by 
about  15  inches.  In  some  the  stripes  are  neatly  embroidered,  and  when  fashion- 
able bring  high  prices,  which  vary  from  1|  to  4  dollars,  and  even  6  dollars  per 
piece.  Made  in  several  of  the  provinces  and  islands,  and  some  of  the  commoner 
sorts  in  the  capital.  The  finest  is  from  Yloylo  and  Camarines.  Very  generally 
used  for  shirts  by  all  except  the  very  poorest  class. 

Tipis. — The  piece  of  striped  cloth  used  by  the  females  to  put  over  their  sayas, 
tight  round  their  bodies,  with  the  stripe  cross-ways.  A  considerable  quantity  is 
made  of  cotton  in  Yloylo,  which  are  principally  used  there  and  in  the  province 
of  Camarines.  In  Baliwag,  in  the  province  of  Bulican,  silk  tapises  are  manu- 
factured to  a  large  extent ;  they  are  stout,  fine,  and  of  durable  colours,  and  are 
preferred  to  similar  goods  brought  from  China.  They  are  worth  3|  to  4  dollars 
per  piece  of  5  varas  by  14  to  16  inches. 

Indigo-Blue  Ginghams — At  Malabon,  a  village  about  6  or  7  miles  from  Manila, 
large  quantities  are  made  from  cotton  spun  and  dyed  here.  A  piece  is  sufficient 
for  one  dress  or  saya.  The  quality  is  much  coarser  than  the  English  manufac- 
ture of  the  same  description,  but  stronger,  and  the  colour  more  permanent. 

Cotton  Napkins,  small  Table- Cloths,  Towels  and  Quilts  are  made  in  Ylocos  ;  they 
are  rather  coarse,  but  strong  and  durable. 

Cotton  Canvase  is  likewise  manufactured  in  Ylocos ;  it  is  of  good  quality,  and 
much  used  by  all  the  square-rigged  vessels  here.  Worth  about  8  to  10  dollars 
per  piece  of  40  varas. 

Hats  and  Cigar- Cases  are  made  in  Baliway  to  a  large  extent,  and  of  various  quali- 
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ties. — Hats  are  exported  to   South  America  and   other  parts  in  considerable 

quantities. 

Common  hats 6  to  12  dollars  per  100. 

Good  fine  cane  hats,  broad  brim  and  low  crown      ...       6  rials  to  1£  dollar  each. 

Superior  ditto  ditto  ...       5  dollars  each. 

Good  high-crowned  cane  hats  lg  to  2|-    „ 

Black  nita  hats  8    —  16     „ 

Common  cigar-cases     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       1    —    2  rials  each. 

Superior        ditto         1£ —    2        „ 

Mats. — Made  in  great  variety  and  quality  ;  used  by  all  the  natives  for  beds. 

Mat  Bags,  for  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  &c,  are  of  course  made  in  very  large  quantities, 

and  are  cheap  and  good  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  principal 

part  are  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Laguna.   The  description  most 

used  is  worth  from  13  to  14  rials  per  100 ;   but  when  the  export  of  produce  is 

very  great  the  price  gets  up  higher. 
Rope  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  a  good  deal  being  taken  away  by  the 

Americans  ;  and  all  the  country  vessels  use  it  for  running-rigging.* 

PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  ISLANDS. 

Sugar  is  generally  planted  by  slips  in  October  and  November,  and  cut  in  about 
twelve  months ;  but  in  many  places  it  is  not  planted  until  January  or  February. 
The  mode  of  manufacture  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
Spaniards,  who  grow  the  sugar-cane  to  a  large  extent,  have  European  machinery ; 
but  that  used  by  the  Indians  is  very  rude,  the  cylinders  of  the  mill  being  of  stone 
or  wood,  and  the  boilers  of  iron,  instead  of  copper,  worked  by  cattle,  and  never 
by  water  — There  are  two  descriptions  of  cane,  one  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  and 
another  of  a  brownish-purple  hue  ;  the  latter  is  generally  used  by  the  natives  as 
a  vegetable.  The  new  crop  begins  to  arrive  in  January,  but  the  largest  quanti- 
ties come  in  during  March  and  April ;  if  the  demand  is  slack  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  article  is  cheapest  in  May.  The  exports  to  the  end  of  August 
amount  to  98,322  peculs  of  137|fc>  Spanish,  or  about  140  lb-  English. 

Coffee.— The  new  crop  arrives  at  Manila  about  November  or  December ;  the 
quantity  produced  is  very  small,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  increase  con- 
siderably. Unfortunately,  hurricanes  are  frequent  in  these  islands,  and  when 
they  do  happen  they  generally  destroy  the  crop  ;  undoubtedly  the  fear  of  these 
prevents  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  article. — The  exports  in  1837  were 
6,464  peculs. 

Cotton  is  most  plentiful  in  June  or  July,  when  the  new  crop  comes  in,  but  is 
procurable  all  the  year  round.  The  production  is  small,  but  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. The  exports  in  1830  amounted  to  927£  peculs  only.  The  Ylocos 
cotton  is  of  a  longer  staple  than  the  Balayan,  and  always  brings  about  half  a 
dollar  per  cent  more  here.     Exports  to  end  of  August  1837,  4,628  peculs. 

Hemp.—Oi  this  article  large  quantities  are  exported  by  the  Americans,  who  are 
the  principal  purchasers.  It  arrives  all  the  year  round,  except  during  the  wet 
season. — Manila  hemp  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  palm,  which  is  cut  down 
when  at  maturity  and  left  to  rot ;  the  rotten  substance  is  then  beaten  out,  and 
the  fibre  extracted,  which  after  being  dried  a  few  days  in  the  sun  is  ready  for 
market. 
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Sapan  Wood. — This  article  is  generally  exported  as  Dumage ;  it  is  procurable  all 
the  year  round.  Large  quantities  are  brought  to  Manila  from  the  islands  to 
the  southward. 

Hides,  Buffalo,  are  procurable  all  the  year  round  in  moderate  quantities,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  ship  them  in  good  condition  during  the  wet  season,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  rains. 

Ditto,  Cow,  are  seldom  exported,  and  they  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  small  quan- 
tities ;  nearly  all  are  bought  up  for  the  consumption  of  this  place. 

Hide  Cuttings. — Small  quantities  of  these  are  exported  to  Europe  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glue. 

Mother-qf- Pearl  Shells. — These  can  hardly  be  called  the  production  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  principal  part  of  what  are  exported  being  brought  from  the 
Sooloo  Islands  by  the  traders  who  arrive  here  from  October  to  December  ;  and 
our  supply  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  fisheries  at  those  islands.  Small 
quantities,  however,  are  procured  in  the  Philippines,  but  they  are  not  equal  to 
those  brought  from  Sooloo. 

Tortoise-shell  is  procurable  all  the  year  round.  In  many  parts  of  these  islands  there 
are  ponds  connected  with  the  sea,  into  which  the  tide  comes,  leaving  them  dry 
at  low-water  ;  in  these  the  tortoises  are  kept  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
killed  for  the  shell. 

Indigo. — The  new  crop  is  ready  to  bring  to  market  about  July  or  August,  but 
sometimes,  owing  to  the  wet  weather,  it  does  not  come  in  until  October.  It  is 
only  produced  in  quantity  in  five  provinces  ;  that  which  comes  from  Ylocos,  the 
most  northern  province,  is  always  the  worst,  being  second  and  third  quality.— 
Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  price  between  the  different  qualities, 
the  lower-priced  pays  the  grower  much  better  than  the  higher,  the  loss  in  weight 
in  making  the  first  quality  being  so  great. 

Rice  and  Paddy. — The  new  crop  makes  its  appearance  in  January  or  February,  but 
it  is  procurable  in  large  quantities  all  the  year  round.  Nearly  all  exported  is 
sent  to  China,  but  latterly  a  few  American  vessels  have  cleared  out  with  rice 
for  the  United  States.  The  export  has  increased  very  much  latterly ;  in  1830 
it  only  amounted  to  164,518  cavans  of  rice,  and  32,968  cavans  of  paddy.  When 
prices  are  low  in  China,  little  is  exported. 

Cocoa-Nut  Oil. — The  Laguna  oil  arrives  regularly  every  Friday,  and  the  Bisayas 
comes  in  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  only  in  small  quantities  during  the  wet 
season.  The  former  is  made  about  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  this 
island  ;  it  is  taken  to  a  large  village  on  the  lake  every  market-day,  from  whence 
it  comes  to  Manila.  The  latter  comes  from  the  islands  to  the  southward  of 
Luzon,  where  some  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  make  the  oil  of  a  better 
quality,  and  equal  to  Laguna. 

Tobacco. — Large  quantities  could  be  produced,  but  owing  to  the  government- 
monopoly  the  growth  of  it  has  been  restricted  to  two  provinces,  and  any 
quantity  brought  to  market  more  than  required  was  burnt ;  but  it  is  now  allowed 
to  be  exported  in  the  leaf,  and  the  production  will  no  doubt  increase.  It  is  of 
excellent  quality. 

Ginger — Procurable,  but  only  in  small  quantities,  and  undried. 

Sarsaparilla. — Large  quantities  in  the  islands,  but  very  little  brought  to  market. 

Saffron — Only  very  small  quantities  to  be  had. 
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Isinglass. — Very  little  brought  here,  and  only  to  be  procured  in  trifling  lots.  It  is 
procurable  from  a  fish  caught  in  the  lake. 

Hoofs,  Horns,  and  Deer  Skins. — Procurable  in  small  quantities. 

Molasses  are  to  be  had  in  considerable  quantities,  but  have  not  yet  been  exported. 

Tallow. — Sometimes  small  lots  are  offered  for  sale. 

Gold  Bust  is  collected  in  the  mountain-streams  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities, 
but  no  idea  can  be  given  of  the  amount,  as  what  may  be  exported  is  always 
smuggled.     The  Chinese  send  the  principal  part  to  China. 

Bee's  Wax.— Procurable  at  all  times;  there  is  very  little  exported,  nearly  all 
produced  being  used  for  holy  candles,  &c.  in  the  churches,  processions,  &c. 

Beech  de  Mar,  and  Birds'  Nests These  are  found  in  the  islands  to  the  south  ; 

they  are  of  course  all  sent  to  China. 

Soap. — This  is  very  poor  stuff,  worth  in  Manila  about  1£  dollar  per  pecul.  Small 
quantities  have  been  exported  to  America. 

Sulphur.— This  article  is  never  exported,  but  might  be  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities.     It  is  worth  about  2  dollars  per  pecul  at  Manila. 

Cocoa  is  produced,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  consumption  of  the 
place.  It  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  America,  and  is  very  much  used  by 
all  classes. 

Wheat Grown  in  a  few  places,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  place. 

Cowries  are  frequently  offered  for  sale.     Exports  small. 

Tar  and  Pitch  are  produced  in  small  quantities  in  one  of  the  islands  to  the  south- 
ward. 

Iron  is  found  in  its  native  state,  but  mixed  up  with  some  other  metal,  which 
renders  it  softer  than  ours. 

Copper  and  Lead  are  also  found. 

Great  varieties  of  Timber  and  Wood  grow,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal : — 

Cocoa  Tree,  which  produces  the  St.  Ignacius  Bean,  or  Bean  of  Cabalonga ;  used 
as  a  medicine. 

Ebony,  of  which  there  are  two  descriptions,  the  striped,  and  black  ;  the  latter  is 
the  most  valuable.  A  great  deal  of  the  striped  is  used  in  Manila  for  furniture  ; 
both  kinds  are  likewise  exported  in  large  quantities  to  China. 

Narra,  or  B.ed-veined  Ebony. — A  very  hard  and  durable  wood,  much  used  in  ship- 
building. 

Tindato. — Entirely  red. 

Fir  Trees. — In  the  mountains  of  Panguasinan. 

Molave.—  Not  subject  to  decay ;  very  hard ;  and  the  only  wood  which  the  white 
ants  will  not  destroy. 

Quijo,  or  Benave. — For  building. 

Cedar. 

Laguan,  or  Red-and-  White  Apple  Tree. 

Palo  Maria. — For  small  masts. 

Manguo  Chapuy. — For  lower  masts. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  IMPORTS. 

For  the  imports  I  refer  to  the  Price  Current  annexed,  in  which  will 
be  found  every  article  of  moment,  with  their  average  prices  and  esti- 
mated annual  consumption  ;  to  which  may  be  added — 
Spanish  Wines  Chinese  Furniture 

Wheat  Japan  Ware 

Chinese  Linen  Perfumery 

Chinese  Goods  of  all  descriptions  Saddlery 

Paper  Umbrellas — Chinese 

MANILA  PRICE  CURRENT,   1837. 


IMPORTS. 


Description  op  Goods. 


Linen  and  Cotton  Goods,  &c. 

Long  cloths,  white,  ordinary,  40  yds.  by  36  in. 

Do do.    fine 

Do grey,  ordinary 

Do do.    fine 

Do do.    domestics 

Maddapollans,  ordinary 24    ..  by  33  in. 

Do fine 

Imitation  Irishes 


12 


12 
12 
20 


Cambrics, ordinary  . . . 

Do fine 

Do. .  .French  imitation 

Do do 

Do spotted 

Jacconets ordinary  .    . 

Do good  to  fine  . . 

Lappets ordinary...  10 

Do fine 

Book  muslins  .  white 

Do tamboured.   .. 

Taps  stripes fine 12 

Tape  checks 12 

Muslin  stripes . .  fine 25 

Jean 26  by  27  in.  wide 

Satteen 

Quilting 

Cotton  drill 

Union  drill 

Bobbin  net 4-4  by  8-4  .. 

Gimp  lace,  assorted 2  —  5 


by  45  in 
42 

6-4" 
6-4 


5-4 


Cotton  velvet . 


Irish  linen 24  yds.  by  36  In, 

Linen  Drill 


Cotton  twist No.  50 

Sewing  Thread No.  40  to  100  in  balls 

Do.  16  to   30 

Do.  on  bobbins 

Stockings,  cotton,  men's 

Do.        do.      women's 

Socks,  do.      men's 

Silk  socks  and  stockings 

Turkey  red  cloth 24  yds.    6-5 

Do.  28  ..        4-4 

Prints,  Bengal  stripes 28  . .  I 

Do.     ordinary  furniture...  28  ..  1 

Do     chintz  do.      ...  24  ..        9-8 

Imitation  Madras  cambayas,    3£  yds.  42  in.  1 
(20p's.  of  2  say  as  each)/ 


a     fC  a     x 


4 
4 
0 
0 
4 
1 
2 
1 
5 
4 
0 
0 
2 
4 
8 
0 
4 
0 

2*4 


a 

4 
1 

9 
8 
5 
2 
4 
5 

50     0 


5 
8 

4 

6 
8 

2 
3 
2     2 

2  1 

3  6 
2    2 

3**0 


Yard 


Pecul 
lb. 


)-  Corge 


Annual 
Consumption. 


50,000  pieces 

80,000    .. 
50,000    .. 

3,000 

2,000    .. 
50,000    .. 

1,000    .. 

8,000    .. 

2,000^.. 

4,000    .. 
Trifling 
15,000  pieces 
15,000    . 

5,000    . 

3,000    . 

3,000    . 

4,000    . 


2,000 

2,000 

1,500 

100 

1,000 

500 

100,000 

80,000 


yards 


400  pieces 


100 

200 

100 

7,000 


peculs 


1,000  dozen 
2,000    .... 

2,000    

1,000    .... 

4,000  pieces 

10,000    

1,000    .... 
2,000    .... 

1,000  coigcs 


Or  6  to  7,000  pieces  of 
12  yards. 


f  Besides  large  quantities 
\     made  here. 

{Two-fourths  black,  and 
one  -  seventh  each  of 
blue,  purple,  green,  red 
and  rose. 


("Half  red,  quarter  green, 
\     and  quarter  yellow. 

These  qualities  made  here. 

None. 
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Description  of  Goods. 


Wove  sarongs 2|  yds.  by  24  in. 

Ginghams,  fancy  coloured  checks,  42  in.  wide 

Do.        do 33 

Do.        indigo  blue  checks  . .  38 

Seersucker  stripes 28  to  30 

Fancy  coloured  stripes 27  to  31 

Pina  a  la  Inglesa     29  to  33 

Tapis  stripes 38  to  40 

Dark  ground  Florentines 4-4 

Handkerchiefs,  imitation  Madras..  33  in.  sq. 

Do.  do.     Battick,  blue, 

Do.  Tky  red  bandonnoes 

Do.  Fancy  printed,  fine  32  . . 

Do.  Light  ground  chkd 

Do.  Scotch  camb.  pri.  brdrs 

Do.  Lapped,  colurd.  brdrs 

French  cambayas,  imitation  Madras,  1  pee.  \ 
of  2  sayas,  containing  7Jyds.  by  42  in./ 
Do.  imitation  Madras  handkerchiefs,  33  in.  sq. 
Do.  do.  Ginghams .  42  in.  wide 
Madras  cambayas  (2  sayas).. 7£ yds.  by  41  in. 
Do.        Handkerchiefs 33  in  sq. 

WOOLLENS. 

Broad  cloth,  fine 

Do.        ordinary  stout 

Cubicos 

Lastings 

Summer  cloths 

Flannel 


Long  ells 25  yards 


Camlets 55 

MARINE  AND  OILMAN'S  STORES. 


Anchors 

Chain  cables 

Canvas,  Russian 

Do.      English,  bleached 

Copper  sheathing  and  nails 

Coir  rope 

Cordage,  English 1  a  3  inches 

Do.  do 4  a  8  . . . 

Felt,  patent 

Linseed  oil,  in  jars 

Paints,  white 28  lb. 

Do.     black 

Do.     green 14 

Do.     other  colours 28 

Provisions,  beef,  Irish'. 

Do.        do.     American 

Do.        pork,  Irish 

i)o.        do.    American 

)o.        hams 

Do.        cheese 

Do.        pickles,  assorted 

Pitch  and  rosin 

Tar,  Stockholm  

Do.  coal 

Turpentine,  in  tins 


a    g  a    g 


o 
0    1 


Iron,  English  bar 

Do.        do.    bolt 

Do.  do.  nail  rod 
Do.  do.  hoop  . . 
Do.  do.  sheet . . , 
Do.  Sweedish  bar  . . 


8  0 
10  0 
12  0 

9  0 
30  0 


0     24 
0    6 


0     Jj 

0    H 


50     0 
10     0 

io"o 


0  2i 

1  2 


4  0 

0  3 

9  0 

8  0 

8  0 


Per. 


Gorge 
Yard 


J  Corge 

Dozen 
Yard 
Corge 


Annual 
Consumption. 


Quintal 

Bolt 
Quintal 


Each 

lb. 

Dozen 

Barrel 

Gallon 

Pecul 


25,000  pieces 


15,000 
15,000 


3,000  .. 
5,000  .. 
5,000  .. 
50,000  dozen 
1,000  .. 
2,000  .. 
5,000  .. 
5,000  .. 
3,000  .. 
2,000  .. 
600  corges 

3,000  dozen 
3,000  pieces 
6,000  corges 


120  pieces 
200 
200    .. 


100 
400 


Unsuitable. 
Unsuitable  width. 


(  Not  ascertained,  being  a 

\     new  article. 

(One  half    yellow,    one- 

1   fifth  red,  and  one-tenth 

(  white. 

(One -half    black,    one- 

\   quarter  blue,  and  one- 

(  quarter  purple. 


The  consumption  of  all 
ships'- stores  is  unas- 
certained, depending 
entirely  on  the  wants 
of  vessels. 


lOObarls. 
250    .... 


8,000  pecul 

1,000  .... 
600  .... 
200    .... 


{Principally  wanted  from 
December  to  July. 

rrifling. 
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IMPORTS. 


Description  of  Goods. 


Do  do. 
Lead,  pig     . 

Do.    sheet. 

Spelter 

Steel 

Tin,  Banca  . 


ALE,  WINE,  AND  SPIRITS. 


Ale,  Basclay's 

Do.        do.      bottled. 

Champagne^ 

Claret  

Sherry 

Brandy 

Gin 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Candles,  sperm 

Coals 

Cochineal 

Corks 

Cutlery,  knives  and  forks,  balance  (51  pieces) 
Do.  ordinary . . . 

Pocket-knives 

Penknives 

Razors 

Scissors 6  to  12  inches 

Earthenware,  dinner  &  soup  plates,  drk.  blue 

Tea  cups  and  saucers. 
Chocolate  cups  &  saucers 
Oval  dishes,  10  by  20  in. 

Covered  dishes,  10  in.sq. 

Glass  ware,  bottles,  quart 

Tumblers,  ordinary 

Do.        good 

Wine  glasses 

'  India  candle  shades 

*  Vase  lamps,  complete 

Wall  shades 

Gold  and  silver  thread 

Hats,  beaver 

Do.  common 

Iron  carronades 

Ironmongery,  files,  assorted 

Chisels,  firmer 

Pincers  

Hammers 

Vices 

Jewellery 

Money  chests,  cast-iron 

Do.  wrought-iron 

Muskets  and  gunpowder 

Opium 

Pepper 

Plated  candlesticks  with  shades 

Rattans 

Rice  pans 


Sago 

Saltpetre 

Shot 28 

Soap,  American 20 

Stationary 

Tinplates,  225  plates 

Umbrellas,  whalebone  ribs 

Do.       rattan  ribs 


Prices. 

Per 

a    si 

a    g 

7    0 

P.cul 

7    0 

8    0 

8    0 

16    0 

20    0 

35     0 

40     0 

hhd. 

3    4 

5     0 

Dozen 

12     0 

14    0 

5     4 

6     0 

3    0 

6     0 

6     0 

6    4 

3    4 

4    0 

0    3 

lb. 
Pecul 

2    0 

2     2 

lb. 
1000 

16    0 

17     0 

Set 

2     0 

2    4 

Dozen 

0    6 

1     1 

1     4 

2    4 

2    2 

2    4 

1     2 

1     4 

0    6 

1     0 

1     0 

1     1 

1     4 

1     6 

4    4 

5     0 

6    4 

7     0 

4    0 

5     0 

100 

5     0 

6     0 

1     6 

2     0 

Dozen 

0    6 

5    4 

6    0 

Pair 

9    0 

16     0 

5     0 

5     4 

2     0 

2    4 

oz. 

4    0 

'    Each 

0     0 

1     0 

50     0 

90     0 

Pair 

2     0 

2    4 

Dozen 

2     4 

2     6 

0    6 

1     0 

1     4 

5     0 

6     0 

30     0 

70    0 

Each 

7     0 

9     0 

Pecul 

6     0 

7     2 

Pair 

5     4 

Pecul 

2     4 

3     0 

8     0 

10    0 

1     0 

1     2 

Bag 

1     4 

1     6 

Box 

6     0 

9     0 

Box 

1     6 

Each 

0    6 

1     0 

Annual 
Consumption. 


500 
250 


500  boxes 


sets 
dozen 


100 
1,000 
2,000 

500 
1,000 
1,000 

5,000 


3,OOo  .... 
2,000  .... 
1,000  sets  of 

500  dozen 
20,000  in  No 
20,000  dozen 
2,000    .... 

1,000    

300  pairs 
1,500   .... 

500   

1,000  oz. 


100  pairs 
1,000  dozen 
1,000    .. 

100    .. 

1,000    .. 

50    .. 


200  peculs 
300  pairs 

2,000  peculs 

100    .... 

500    .... 

2,000  bag3 

5,000  boxes 

200    ... 
2,000    ...\ 
1,800    ...  I 


/Table  and  desert  spoons 
\  1000  doz.  at  dl2  todl'S. 


("300  doz.   fine  assorted' 
I   at  d2£  to  dZ. 
/5000  doz.  blue-edged,  at 
\  dty  to  d5£, 

{  Rather  small. 
Of  six  each. 

/500  doz.  blue-edged  at 
{  d6  tod6%. 


22  inches  high. 


•40  of  4  lbs.,  40  of  61b?.. 
.  and  20  of  8  lbs. 
'200  doz.  socket-chisels, 
i  atd!7-8  tod2. 


Imported  by  junks 


fNos.  4  to  10,  and  very 
I  little  of  Nos  1.  to  3. 

'Blue    and    green,  with 

printed     and     striped 

,  bodies,  30  to  34  in.  long. 
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The  weights  in  the  above  are  taken  from  the  customs'  entries,  and  without  doubt  they  fall  short 
by  a  large  per  centage  of  the  true  quantity  shipped.  The  prices,  though  probably  not  the  exact 
average  for  last  year,  cannot  be  far  from  it.  Hemp  being  free  from  export  duty,  will  admit  of  a 
deduction  from  the  quantity  mentioned  above. 

All  these  articles  are  freely  exported  from  Manila ;  rice  and  contraband  cigars  are  sometimes 
loaded  direct  from  the  provinces,  and  also  a  small  quantity  of  sugar.  The  best  time  for  ships  to 
load  for  Europe  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  say  October,  November,  and 
December ;  produce  being  generally  as  cheap  then  as  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  they  are 
able  to  round  the  Cape  before  the  north-west  gales  set  in  ;  but  vessels  may  lie  here  with  perfect 
safety  until  May  or  June,  as  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  bad  weather  until  that  time, 
when  they  generally  lie  at  Cavite. 
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CHINESE  TRADERS. 

Manila  is  visited  annually  by  eight  or  nine  junks,  of  from  100  to  300 
tons,  which  arrive  in  March  or  April,  and  leave  in  June  or  July.  They 
bring  rice  pans,  iron  sugar  boilers,  earthenware,  hardware,  paper, 
umbrellas,  tea,  sometimes  silk,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  small  articles. 
Their  home  cargoes  consist  of  sugar,  liquid  indigo,  sapan  wood,  ebony, 
and  cotton  ;  also  long  ells,  camblets,  sharks'  fins,  beech  de  mar,  opium, 
and  birds'  nests,  if  procurable,  and  various  trifling  things. 

FOREIGN  MERCHANTS. 

There  are  in  Manila  five  English  mercantile  houses,  who  have  con- 
nections in  Europe,  India,  New  South  Wales,  China,  and  all  over  the 
world ;  three  American,  and  two  German  houses. 

The  foreigners  who  may  die  here  are  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the 
general  burying-grounds,  and  there  being  no  place  appropriated  for 
their  interment,  they  are  consequently  obliged  to  be  taken  to  the  fields. 

SPANISH  MERCHANTS. 

Compared  to  the  size  and  trade  of  the  place,  the  Spanish  merchants 
are  few  in  number,  and  their  transactions  small ;  the  principal  are  to 
China  and  the  islands  to  the  southward,  and  in  produce  at  Manila. 
The  Spaniards  can  contract  in  the  provinces  for  produce — the  foreigners 
are  not  allowed  to  do  so ;  but  the  alcaldes  being  at  the  head  of  the 
provinces,  have  greater  privilege  than  others  in  speculating  there  ;  and 
as  they  can  name  their  own  price  to  the  Indians,  it  is  naturally  to  be 
supposed  that  most  of  them  realize  handsome  sums  during  their  alcalde- 
ships.  Government  seems  to  encourage  them  in  this  strange  mode  of 
trade,  for  they  charge  the  alcaldes  certain  sums  for  the  berth,  regulated 
by  the  extent  and  value  of  the  provinces  under  them.  The  amount 
paid  by  them  is  from  40  to  300  dollars  annually. 

SPANISH  SHIPPING  IN  THE  COASTING  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  principal  part  of  the  coasting  trade  is 
carried  on  by  pontines,  but  there  are  also  a  great  number  of  small 
brigs  belonging  to  Manila,  which  are  continually  running  between  it 
and  the  provinces. 
China. — A  great  many  vessels  are  kept  constantly  in  this  trade,  loading  from  Manila 

with  rice,  and  bringing  back  any  freight  which  may  offer,  as  Chinese  goods, 

European  goods  sent  to  China  for  transhipment  thither,  &c 
Sooloo. — Five  or  six,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  vessels  go  from 

Manila  to  these  islands  annually ;   they  depart  about  February  or  March,  and 
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return  in  October  to  December.  Their  out-cargoes  consist  of  European  goods, 
as  handkerchiefs,  cambayas,  ginghams,  a  few  shirtings,  &c,  also  nankeens ;  their 
return-lad. ng,  of  mother-of-pearl  shells,  tortoiseshell,  bees'-wax,  camphor,  rat- 
tans, sharks'  fins,  beech  de  mar,  birds'  nests,  and  a  few  minor  articles. 

Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands. — One  or  two  vessels  make  an  annual  trip  to  these 
islands,  leaving  and  returning  about  the  same  time  as  the  Sooloo  traders  ;  their 
out-cargo  is  also  the  same.  In  return,  they  bring  cocoa,  tortoiseshell,  birds  of 
paradise,  beech  de  mar,  birds'  nests,  sharks'  fins,  and  a  small  quantity  of  spices. 

Marian,  or  Ladrone  Islands. — Government  send  a  vessel  thither  every  four  years 
with  an  assorted  cargo  of  European  goods  and  the  productions  of  this  place, 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  almost  the  only  intercourse  there  is 
with  these  islands. 

Singapore. — Two  or  more  small  vessels  are  continually  running  between  Manila 
and  that  port,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  European  goods,  to 
save  half  the  duty.  They  generally  take  oil,  liquid  indigo,  and  sugar,  for  sale 
there;  but  sometimes  get  cargoes  for  transhipment  to  England,  when  shipping 
is  scarce  at  Manila. 

West  Coast  of  South  America The  Spanish  government  having  acknowledged 

the  independence  of  the  States  of  South  America,  three  or  four  vessels  have 
loaded  for  that  quarter ;  their  cargoes  consisted  of  sugar,  hats,  cigar-cases, 
medrinaque,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cigars. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

The  money  current  here  is  doubloons,  Spanish  dollars,  rials,  and 
quartos.  Twenty  quartos  ==  one  rial  ;  eight  rials  =  one  dollar  ;  six- 
teen dollars  =  one  doubloon.  Until  a  short  time  since  seventeen 
quartos  were  equal  to  one  rial,  and  copper  coin  was  very  scarce, 
cigars  passing  for  quartos  ;  but  in  1837  copper  quartos  were  imported 
from  Spain,  to  the  value  of  18,485  dollars. 

The  weights  are — the  pecul,  of  137£  lbs.  Spanish,  or  about  140  lbs. 
English,  divided  into  100  catties  ;  the  arroba,  of  25  lbs.  Spanish,  or 
about  25h  lbs.  English  ;  and  the  quintal,  of  100  lbs.  Spanish,  or  about 
101i  lbs.  English. 

The  measures  are — dry  measure,  cavan,  which  when  filled  with  rice, 
contains  about  a  pecul ;  and  the  gallon,  one  quarter  less  than  the 
English  Imperial. 
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(with  a  view.) 

From  the  roadstead  of  Batavia  is  seen  the  ridge  of  low  hills,  con- 
stantly covered  with  a  luxurious  and  beautiful  vegetation,  at  the  foot 
of  which  that  ancient  monument  and  central  point  of  Dutch  power 
and  prosperity  in  the  East  Indies  is  situated.  Nearer  the  coast  some  lovely 
country  seats,  surrounded  by  clusters  of  both  wild  and  fruit-trees,  present 
themselves  to  the  view  on  each  side  of  the  city  ;  and  on  the  foreground, 
the  city  itself  is  almost  sunk  in  the  flat  beach,  only  showing  its  thou- 
sands of  roofs,  and  the  high  trees  of  its  gardens.  A  good  number  of 
little  isles,  covered  with  verdure,  adorn  the  coast,  and  numberless 
boats,  moving  betwixt  the  shipping,  enliven  the  magic  scene. 

Some  of  those  isles  are  at  present  uninhabited,  but  formerly  almost 
all  were  turned  to  some  useful  account.  They  used  to  contain  ship- 
wrights' wharfs,  hospitals,  and  all  sorts  of  workshops.  The  principal 
among  them  is  called  Ourust,  (inquietude,)  and  begins  to  rise  again 
from  amongst  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  numerous  establishments  for  the 
public  service. 

The  newly-arrived  are  usually  landed  at  the  Boom,  (beam,)  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  the  old  town.  This  is  the  most 
unhealthy,  the  most  dangerous  part  of  a  city  which  has  acquired  so 
great  a  reputation  for  insalubrity.  With  the  exception  of  four  or  five 
streets,  frequented  only  in  the  morning,  these  quarters  are  now  almost 
entirely  deserted,  their  inhabitants  having  moved  to  Welterredes,  (con- 
tentment,) and  the  Koning's  Plein,  (King's  Square,)  where  the  new 
town  is  built.  The  modern  streets  commence  at  the  ancient  suburbs, 
called  Nieuwpoort  Straat.  They  are  truly  beautiful,  consisting  chiefly  of 
elegant  and  detached  houses,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  having  a  row 
of  trees  on  each  side.  The  movement  in  these  streets  recalls  to  the 
stranger's  recollection  that  of  the  great  European  cities.  Numberless 
carriages,  elegant  two -horse  gigs,  young  horsemen,  shaded  by  large 
umbrellas,  animate  and  embellish  these  delightful  avenues  ;  and  thus 
Batavia,  the  elegant  capital  of  the  Malay  world,  that  abode  of  luxury 
and  noise,  of  pleasure  and  of  business,  is  recognized.  A  great  number 
of  beautiful  houses,  shaded  by  rich  foliage,  extend  themselves  also  along 
the  canals  called  Molenliet  and  Ryswyk,  to  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
two  miles,  and  at  their  termination  is  a  large  square  surrounded  by 
European  houses,  and  having  a  lawn  in  the  centre.  This  is  Welter- 
redes,  the  military  district,  which  has  imparted  its  name  to  the  new 
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town.  Further  on,  on  the  right,  is  another  square,  called  Konhig's 
Plein,  equally  environed  by  charming  houses  and  gardens,  kept  in 
perfect  order.  From  Welterredes,  the  road  towards  Buitenzorg  is,  for 
more  than  six  miles,  lined  with  country  seats  and  lateral  avenues. 
Between  and  behind  these  different  districts,  are  found  those  of  the 
Asiatic  colonies  settled  at  Batavia.  The  Chinese  camp  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  ancient  town,  of  which  it  used  to  be  a  suburb ;  but  this 
active  and  bustling  people  is,  properly  speaking,  now  found  in  the 
whole  town  as  well  as  in  the  whole  island,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital. 

Without  entering  into  a  description  of  the  ancient  town,  we  will 
only  notice,  that,  not  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Dutch  occupants  began  to  think  of  building  country-houses  between 
the  walls  and  the  outer  forts  of  the  first  line.  More  and  more  encou- 
raged by  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  natives,  they  extended  their 
dwellings  unto  the  second  line  ;  but  it  was  not  before  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Governor-General  Daendels,  about  1808,  that  they  fairly 
began  to  abandon  the  old  town.  This  enlightened  statesman  soon 
perceived  that  Java  had  nothing  to  fear  from  internal  enemies  ;  and 
frightened  at  the  dreadful  mortality  caused  by  the  noxious  miasma  of 
the  place,  his  first  idea  was  to  render  Sourabaya  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Thwarted,  however,  in  this  project,  he  caused  barracks  and 
commodious  dwellings  for  the  officers  to  be  built  at  some  distance  from 
the  capital. 

Hardly  had  this  step  been  taken,  when  nearly  all  the  European 
inhabitants  exchanged  the  old  town  for  more  elegant  and  healthy 
houses  built  along  the  Molenliet  and  the  Ryswyk  canals  toward  Wel- 
terredes, and  subsequently  round  and  about  this  immense  square  called 
Konings  Plein. 

Rarely  has  any  place  fallen  into  so  rapid  decay  as  Batavia  did  ;  and 
so  early  as  1816,  when  the  island  was  restored  to  its  ancient  possessors, 
very  few  Europeans  dwelt  within  its  precincts.  It  is  true,  the  govern- 
ment offices  and  the  merchants'  counting-houses  and  warehouses  were 
still  there,  but  towards  evening  they  were  totally  deserted — every  one 
hastening  towards  the  modern  districts,  there  to  forget  business,  witli 
its  bustle  and  cares. 

A  number  of  other  steps  for  improving  the  atmosphere  of  Batavia 
were  planned  or  begun  by  General  Oaendels,  and  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  Governor  Van  der  Capellen,  under  whose  enlightened  admi- 
nistration the  rapid  extension  of  the  new  town  took  place,  subject  to 
wise  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  convenience  and  salubrity. 
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In  1842  the  population  of  Batavia  consisted  of — 

3,025  Europeans,  or  their  descendants. 
23,108  Javanese,  or  Malay. 
14,708  Chinese. 
601   Arabians. 
12,419  Slaves. 


Making  a  total  of  53,861  souls,  the  garrison  excepted. 

The  European  population  is  composed  of  government  officers,  mer- 
chants, half-pay  officers,  house  and  land  proprietors,  and  Portuguese, 
who  at  Batavia,  like  everywhere  else  in  India,  are  but  a  mixed  race, 
of  darker  colour  than  the  Malay,  and  speak  an  almost  unintelligible 
jargon. 

In  its  actual  state,  Batavia  comprises  many  remarkable  public 
edifices.  The  old  town  still  offers  several  in  a  good  condition,  among 
the  ruins  of  many  others,  such  as  the  mansion-house,  the  custom-house, 
the  naval  stores,  and  outside  the  gates,  the  magnificent  Combougs,  or 
wooden  warehouses  for  the  coffee  crops. 

In  the  old  town  there  is  but  one  church  remaining,  that  of  the 
Lutherans.  It  is  a  large  and  well-built  edifice,  which  would  be  no 
disgrace  to  any  European  city.  The  only  church  for  the  reformed 
community  is  situated  in  the  suburbs ;  it  is  old  and  frail,  but  the  inte- 
rior is  simple  and  beautiful.  The  Catholic  church  is  small  and  incon- 
siderable. 

The  only  hospital  for  Europeans  is  at  Welterredes  ;  it  is  well  orga- 
nized, and  both  civilians  and  military  are  admitted  in  it.  For  the 
Chinese  and  the  Malay  there  is  another  hospital  outside  the  Utrecht 
gate.  Over  and  above  the  rooms  for  ordinary  sick,  there  is  a  ward  for 
those  attacked  with  leprosy,  and  another  for  lunatics.  From  two  to 
three  hundred  sufferers  may  be  accommodated  in  this  large  establish- 
ment. The  stand  verband  is  an  accessory  hospital,  destined  for  the 
immediate  reception  of  persons  accidentally  wounded  or  taken  ill  in 
the  streets.  The  first  aid  is  given  there,  and  then  the  patients  are 
sent  to  their  homes. 

One  of  the  remaining  fine  edifices  of  the  old  town  is  the  house  occu- 
pied by  the  Netherland  Commercial  Company,  situated  on  the  Guai. 
Near  it  is  the  exchange,  a  small  building  of  great  simplicity,  though 
modern.  Very  superior  to  this  is  the  magnificent  edifice  constructed 
by  General  Daendels,  in  the  angle  of  the  Ryswyk  Canal  and  the 
Molenliet.  It  is  called  Harmojiy,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  temple 
consecrated  to  the  pleasure  ;  of  refined  life.  There  subscription  con- 
certs and  the  governor's  bills  are  given ;  and  it  is  the  daily  resort  of 
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the  wealthy  inhabitants  and  military  of  rank,  who  come  there  for  the 
purposes  of  social  intercourse,  playing  at  billiards,  and  reading  the 
papers.  This  house  contains  four  contiguous  saloons,  each  capable  of 
holding  four  hundred  persons.  On  the  occasion  of  public  festivities, 
when  the  European  society  of  Batavia  is  there  assembled  by  the  light 
of  thousands  of  wax-lights,  these  saloons  offer  a  truly  magic  spectacle. 

Next  to  the  Harmony  there  is  an  edifice  consecrated  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  which  was  also  founded  by  General  Daendels.  That 
society  has  already  rendered  important  services  to  the  learned  world. 
Its  library  is  rich  in  costly  works. 

Batavia  has  also  a  theatre,  where  amateurs  endeavour  now  and  then 
to  entertain  agreeably  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  building, 
as  such,  offers  nothing  remarkable. 

The  governors-general  have  now  a  palace  at  Wellerredes,  which 
building  was  also  begun  under  General  Daendels,  but  finished  not  long 
ago.     The  civil  and  military  offices  are  all  united  in  that  building. 

Numerous  bazaars  or  markets,  on  fixed  days,  are  held  at  Batavia  and 
its  environs.  Thanks  to  the  thrifty  perseverance  of  the  Chinese,  many 
of  them  have  become  daily. 

The  commerce  of  Batavia  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  sorts — that 
of  the  Netherland  Commercial  Company,  and  that  of  a  number  of 
Dutch,  English,  and  American  merchants'  houses  ;  the  former  is  a  sort 
of  joint-stock  company,  enjoying  privileges  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  onerous  to  the  other  trades,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
mother-country  has  derived  many  advantages  from  its  establishment. 

The  number  of  trading  vessels  belonging  to  Batavia  is  between  forty 
and  fifty,  including  one  or  two  steam-boats.  The  imports  consist  of  all 
sorts  of  European  manufactured  goods,  wines  and  spirits,  tea,  and 
other  merchandise  from  China,  Bengal,  and  Manila.  The  exports  of 
sugar,  coffee,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  tea,  cotton,  arrack,  &c. 

Batavia  also  possesses  a  good  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, such  as  distilleries  of  arrack,  brick-kilns,  tanneries,  dyers,  pot- 
teries, &c.  For  the  distillation  of  arrack,  rice,  molasses,  borak,  and  a 
mixture  of  cinnamon,  aniseed,  garlic,  and  flower  of  rice,  called  peka, 
are  used. 

The  manufactories  of  playing-cards  also  occupy  a  great  number  of 
hands.  These  cards  are  of  the  Chinese  sort,  having  twenty  in  a  pack. 
Further,  nearly  all  sorts  of  trades  are  exercised  at  Batavia  by  Chinese 
and  Malay  masters,  having  workmen  under  them,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Europe.  In  general  these  men  are  very  clever,  and  few  Europeans 
can  compete  with  them.     The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  difference  of 
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wages,  and  mode  of  living,  joined  to  other  circumstances,  will  always 
keep  our  mechanics  from  the  Asiatic  colonies. 

The  inhabitants  of  Batavia  lead  in  general  a  life  of  enjoyment  and 
luxury.  The  Europeans  have  set  the  example.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  conquest  they  have  had  splendid  furniture,  fine  houses, 
numerous  domestics,  services  of  plate  and  gold,  carriages  and  horses. 
The  Javanese  and  the  Malay  are  fond  of  magnificent  garments,  jewelry, 
and  rich  silks.  Their  balls  and  festivities  are  as  numerous,  as  if  every 
one  of  them  were  possessed  of  the  treasures  of  a  rajah.  The  Chinese, 
although  more  economical,  are  not  without  their  peculiar  display — that 
of  comfort  at  home,  and  of  astonishing  magnificence  at  their  yearly 
feasts,  their  weddings,  and  their  funerals.  Parsimonious  as  they  com- 
monly are,  on  these  occasions  they  spend  enormous  sums  of  money, 
especially  towards  the  time  of  the  new  year,  on  the  ceremony  of  the 
gap-bomeh,  which  accompanies  it.  As  to  the  Arabians  and  Moors, 
they  prefer  above  all  a  real  and  durable  value.  Their  luxury  consists 
in  the  possession  of  precious  stones,  silver  and  golden  vessels,  and  of 
jewels,  with  which  their  wives  adorn  themselves. 

The  governors-general  have  always  favoured  the  developement  of  this 
luxury,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  an  element  of  pacific  civilization  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  this  sort  of  material  education,  they  did  not  forget 
that  the  mind  stands  also  in  need  of  culture.  Several  primary  schools 
have  therefore  been  established  at  Batavia  ;  the  principal  one,  destined 
for  the  children  of  Europeans,  was  founded  at  Welterredes  in  1817, 
and  is  equal  to  our  best  establishments  of  the  kind.  Another  school 
has  since  been  erected  for  the  children  of  the  class  called  Portuguese, 
and  which  is  also  frequented  by  some  young  Malay  and  Chinese.  This 
school  is  the  nursery  for  the  government  officers,  for  there  the  pen- 
men, who  perform  the  manual  part  of  the  business,  are  formed. 

In  1824,  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  where  instruction  was 
imparted  by  females  from  Europe,  had  been  established  by  government, 
but  in  1826  it  was  suppressed,  either  from  the  number  of  boarders  not 
being  sufficient,  or  from  the  teachers,  who  were  young  and  pretty, 
having  preferred  splendid  marriages  to  the  pleasure  of  educating 
children. 

The  education  of  the  native  youth  is  chiefly  entrusted  to  Mohamedan 
priests.  Hereafter  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  men  these  priests  are,  and 
what  is  the  influence  they  exercise  on  the  people.  They  are  sub- 
divided into  several  classes,  known  by  the  names  of  iman,  katih,  and 
hitol.  The  chief  of  the  imans  has  the  title  of  ponghoulon.  He  is  paid 
by  government,  and  exercises  public  functions  at  the  land-raad  and 
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the  other  tribunals,  where  he  receives  the  oaths  of  the  Mohamedan 
witnesses.  These  priests  are  attached  to  each  of  the  seventeen  mosques 
in  which  they  officiate,  in  numbers  proportionate  to  their  importance. 
The  income  of  this  clergy  is  not  considerable  ;  it  consists  of  the  pro- 
duce of  lands  belonging  to  the  mosques,  of  gifts  gathered  at  the  time 
of  the  harvest,  or  at  the  approach  of  the  great  festivals,  of  wedding 
and  funeral  fees,  &c.  Mercator. 


OUR  STATESMEN— WHIG  AND  TORY: 

Are  they  ignorant  of  the  political  diseases  which  rage  throughout 
society  at  this  time? 

Have  they  ever  attempted  to  apply  remedies  in  time  ? 

What  are  the  remedies  which  they  are  now  applying? — and,  lastly, 

Have  those  at  the  helm  refused  to  inquire  into  that  which  all 
admit  would  have  alleviated,  if  it  had  not  cured  this  lament- 
able STATE  OF  THINGS? 

The  session  of  parliament  has  closed,  and  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ?  Let  us  begin  with  Ireland  :  Is  there  nothing  to 
be  learnt  from  its  past  history?  Can  such  universal  demands  be  made 
over  three  parts  of  the  island  with  such  perseverance  and  force,  if  those 
demands  had  not  arisen  from  a  right  which  few  honest  or  unprejudiced 
persons  can  deny  ?  Ministers,  even  sovereigns,  exercise  power  in  a  very 
different  way  to  generals  and  admirals — the  latter  are  sent  to  execute 
orders ;  the  former  are  but  the  servants  of  all ;  and  justice  to  all  should 
not  merely  be  their  motto,  but  the  only  guide  of  their  conduct.  But 
some  will  say— Are  they  bound  to  repair  the  errors  of  their  prede- 
cessors? We  say  yes ;  and  if  they  do  not,  or  if  they  cannot  carry  plans 
for  the  purpose,  let  the  blame  rest  either  upon  the  blunderers,  or  those 
who  refuse  to  let  them  act. 

He  is  poorly  read  in  Irish  history  who  does  not  know  that  it  is  Pro- 
testant ascendancy  which  has  created  the  present  all  but  commotion. 
Who  blames  the  people  for  not  having  deserted  their  religion  ? — who 
blames  their  clergy  for  having  remained  true  to  their  faith  ?  who 
created  a  penal  code,  in  order  that  martyrdom  might  become  universal 
and  felt  by  all  ?  It  was  made  to  rest  on  the  baby  as  soon  as  it  was 
rocked  in  its  cradle*  and  the  centenarian,  when  carried  to  his  grave,  did 
not  escape  it.  This  was  a  fearful  state  of  things,  which  has  made  an 
impression  too  strong  to  be  readily  effaced. 
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It  was  to  create  Protestant  ascendancy  that  none  but  Protestants 
were  allowed  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Irish  parliament ;  it  was  to 
raise  the  whole  a*  a  caste  that  a  fictitious  system  of  freehold-tenure  was 
created — every  Protestant  who  chose  to  swear  that  his  holding  under  a 
life-lease  yielded  him  forty  shillings  a  year  beyond  his  almost  nominal 
head-rent,  voted  for  members  of  parliament.  When  this  was  done,  as 
will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  it  was  a  fatal  day  for  England  as  well  as 
Ireland — it  was  the  first  creation  of  steam — nearly  all  the  land  has 
been  by  the  right  of  conquest  granted  to  Protestants — the  entire  pro- 
perty of  the  Catholic  church,  land  and  tithe,  was  not  merely  taken  from 
their  clergy,  but  handed  over,  with  their  titles,  to  the  ministers  of 
another  creed,  in  whom  the  people  had  no  faith.  Thus  land,  parliament, 
and  church  were  rendered  essentially  protestant,  by  a  people  "  alien  in 
race,  language,  and  religion." 

This  might  be  a  fine  sentence  with  which  to  finish  a  period,  but  it 
had  no  application  to  the  original  Celt,  upon  whom  it  was  heaped  as  an 
insult ;  but  it  was  a  glaring  truth  as  an  historical  description  of  the 
Saxon  conqueror. 

The  successful  rebellion  in  the  North  American  States  ended  in  a 
declaration  of  independence  ;  the  Catholic  serf  of  Ireland  was  too 
humble  and  ignorant  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  the  northern  Protest- 
ant, very  much  Presbyterian,  of  the  Scotch  church,  assuming  the  plea 
of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  rose  in  arms,  headed  by  Lord  Charlemont, 
which  alarmed  the  government,  lest  the  example  of  the  United  States 
might  occur  in  Ireland.  It  was  to  that  force  concession  was  yielded, 
and  Grattan's  propositions  carried  in  the  Irish  parliament ;  which  he 
afterwards  called  "rocking  her  cradle;"  the  volunteers  of  the  north  ; 
the  parliamentary  declaration  of  independence  ;  were  actions  at  home. 
The  Catholics  became  enlightened,  their  priests  were  brought  up  in 
foreign  seminaries — even  O'Connell,  at  Douay,  was  there  educated  for 
a  priest — French  revolution  soon  followed  American  independence. 

If  the  great  bulk  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  were  ignorant 
serfs,  speaking  their  ancient  Celtic  language — which  it  may  be  remarked 
is  the  oldest  of  all  European  languages — yet  their  church,  as  in  the 
early  stages  of  civilization  in  other  parts,  had  quite  sufficient  learning 
added  to  that  language,  to  give  the  mass  a  knowledge  of  the  depend- 
ent state  in  which  the  mass  existed.  The  Catholic  by  degrees,  almost 
imperceptibly,  changed  his  state :  from  a  slave,  he  assumed  the  dignity 
of  an  enemy,  and  he  ventured  to  petition  the  Protestant  parliament  to 
authorize  him  to  vote  for  its  members.  That  petition  was  met  in  an 
unusual  manner  ;  the  merely  sending  it  was  considered  an  insult ;  the 
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doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  members  triumphed  in  kicking  it  into 
the  street.  It  was  a  fatal  kick ;  the  Catholics  were  not  without  a  small 
portion  of  aristocracy,  although  the  title  to  the  land  had  fled  to  another 
faith,  the  people  remained  ;  the  property  and  the  titles  of  their  church 
were  more  conspicuously  in  possession  of  the  aliens,  but  their  own  hier- 
archy remained  faithful,  dependent  martyrs,  to  the  people ;  the  govern- 
ment were  alarmed,  and,  lest  a  nation  aggravated  to  arms  should  wrest 
that  for  which  they  had  petitioned,  resort  was  once  more  had  to  con- 
cession. The  Catholic  was  permitted  to  vote  ;  and,  of  course,  upon  the 
same  legal  title  as  the  Protestant ;  then  Catholic  priest  and  Protestant 
land-owner  had  a  common  object;  the  one  to  increase  his  narrow 
income  by  an  increase  of  the  people,  that  being  dependent  on  numbers, 
collected  by  a  species  of  poll-tax,  every  human  being  after  having  passed 
their  first  communion  paying  a  fee  for  confession  and  absolution. 
Driving  freeholders  to  the  poll  was  the  means  of  clothing  the  Protest- 
ant land-owner  with  power ;  for  this  purpose  he  divided  his  land  into 
the  minutest  proportions  ;  cultivation  was  not  the  object  of  a  land- 
owner ;  it  was  through  middle-men  and  sub-middle-men  ;  it  was  not 
mere  revenue,  but  revenue  attached  to  political  power,  which  he  sought. 
The  priest  offered  no  resistance  to  this  system,  it  was  his  interest  to 
encourage  it ;  and  thus  people  were  created  faster  than  wealth  or  the 
means  of  sustaining  them  ;  all  originating  in  the  fatal  step  of  main- 
taining Protestant  ascendancy,  by  means  of  forming  all  its  people  into 
a  caste.  The  means  were  no  longer  limited  to  the  followers  of  one 
faith,  but  were  extended  to  all ;  and  thus  has  arisen  excess  of  population 
in  Ireland.  It  brought  that  country  into  an  artificial  state,  not  of  pros- 
perity, but  of  adversity  ;  the  people,  in  consequence  of  their  numbers, 
were  obliged  to  exist  upon  the  meanest  food.  Malthus,  in  that  part  of 
his  doctrine,  was  right ;  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  a  people,  and 
for  the  safety  of  the  state,  a  people  cannot  be  too  highly  fed.  Home 
Tooke,  in  one  of  his  popular  addresses,  told  the  same  tale.  Dr.  Drennan 
called  the  potatoe  "  the  hazy  root ;"  and  it  has  been  equally  reprobated 
by  Wakefield  and  Cobbet ; — but  even  the  potatoe  was  existence — let 
it  fail,  let  an  early  severe  frost  occur,  and  the  people  who  depend  upon 
it  are  reduced  to  starvation,  feeding  upon  weeds,  attacked  with  typhus 
fever,  and  dying  prematurely  by  thousands.  For  this  we  have  high 
authority  ;  on  the  21st  of  May,  1838,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  speaking  of  Ireland,  that — 

There  never  was  a  country  in  which  there  existed  poverty  to  such  a  degree ; 
that  he  was  in  office  in  that  country  thirty  years  ago,  and  could  say,  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day,  there  had  not  elapsed  a  single  year  in  which  government 
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had  not  entertained  serious  apprehensions  of  a  famine  in  that  country.  He  was 
convinced,  from  1806  to  the  present  year,  there  was  not  one  in  which  government 
had  not  been  called  on  to  give  assistance  to  the  population  suffering  under  poverty 
and  distress  in  Ireland. 

Neither  did  it  end  in  that  country ;  the  steam  of  creating  population  was 
up.  We  have  had  no  man  in  power  who  would  listen  to  the  real  safety- 
valve,  systematic  population  ;  they  have  suffered  it  to  ooze  out  of  itself, 
and  in  Ireland  excess  of  population  partially  found  its  way  to  carry  "  the 
poverty  and  distress,"  of  which  the  gallant  duke  complained,  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Scotland  and  England,  reducing  wages,  and 
importing  the  infection  of  its  own  disease  into  the  very  heart  of  the  most 
prosperous  parts.  But,  for  a  moment,  the  history  of  Ireland  must  not 
be  abandoned.  The  northern  republican  Presbyterians,  although  con- 
cession had  stifled  their  desires  after  American  independence,  once  more 
broke  out  in  imitation  of  the  French  revolution.  The  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  was  formed ;  some  able  and  energetic  men  became  its  leaders ; 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Dr.  M'Nevin,  Oliver  Bond,  Sampson,  the  two 
Emmetts,  &c.  It  was  looked  at  without  condemnation  in  the  beginning 
by  such  men  as  Grattan  and  Curran  ;  but  these  men  were  chiefly 
Protestants,  a  name  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  followed  the 
worship  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  is  perhaps  most  accurately 
described  when  it  is  said  to  describe  all  who  are  not  Catholics.  The 
intended  insurrection,  with  these  able  leaders,  did  not  break  out,  from 
jealousy  of  the  Catholics;  and,  whilst  this  delay  occurred,  government  by 
means  of  its  spies  got  hold  of  them.  Some  perished  by  the  hangman,  some 
fled,  others  agreed  to  banish  themselves,  and  the  intended  Presbyterian 
republican  insurrection  thus  ceased.  But  the  Catholic  had  been  initiated ; 
and,  probably  without  any  very  precise  object  in  view,  except  that  of  the 
recovery  of  their  church  possessions,  broke  out  in  rebellion.  The  priests 
were  their  leaders ;  Beauchamp  Bagnal  Harvey,  the  only  politician  who 
joined  them  ;  Cornelius  Grogan  perished  unjustly.  The  numbers  who 
fell  in  that  rebellion,  the  rebellion  of  1798,  has  ever  been  concealed; 
those  who  know  most  about  it,  estimate  it  at  not  less  that  50,000  per- 
sons. Pitt  was  prime  minister  of  England,  and  he  sent  to  Ireland  an 
able  and  excellent  man,  the  Marquis  of  Cornwallis.  They  both  despised 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  their  only  object  was  to  use  it  as  the  legal 
means  of  its  annihilation.  Pitt  made  a  speech  in  parliament ;  he  after- 
wards wrote  it  out,  printed  it,  and  persuaded  the  Catholics  to  support 
him  in  rendering  Ireland  a  part  of  the  United  and  Imperial  Kingdom. 
That  speech,  in  print,  was  almost  universally  distributed ;  it  completely 
answered ;  the  Union  was  carried  by  means  of  bribery,  choking 
many  of  its  Protestant  opposers,  and  despising  those  who  clung  to 
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Protestant  ascendancy,  many  of  whom  refused  to  be  bought ;  but  the 
Catholics  universally  accepted  the  lure  held  out  in  Pitt's  printed  speech 

his  promise.     Cornwallis's  honest  declaration  of  their  participancy 

in  political  power,  not  in  what  was  little  more  than  an  insignificant 
provincial  parliament,  but  in  an  imperial  one,  which  decided  the  great 
questions  of  peace  or  war  ;  and  which  took  part,  if  it  did  not  command 
the  affairs  of  the  world  ;  and  thus  the  Union,  if  truth  is  told,  was  con- 
cession to  Catholic  power,  in  opposition  to  Protestant  ascendancy. 

The  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  George  the  Third,  as  exemplified  in 
his  correspondence  with  Lord  Kenyon,  denied  to  the  Catholic  the 
arrangement  promised  by  Pitt;  he  also  thought  peace  with  France 
necessary,  but  was  too  proud  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  he  was  no 
longer  in  office,  and  thus  the  Irish  Catholic  felt  himself  completely 
cajoled  in  having  supported  a  Union  under  promise  of  participating  in 
political  power,  and  he  remained  in  this  discontented,  grumbling  state, 
until  agitation  increased  to  that  degree,  that  Wellington  and  Peel  had 
to  choose  between  civil  war  and  concession. — And  let  it  be  remembered 
that,  what  was  considered  immense  concession,  was  no  other  than  ful- 
filling the  promises  of  the  most  powerful  minister  that  Great  Britain 
has  almost  ever  known  ;  but  it  was  twenty-nine  years  too  late.  Reform 
in  England  came  at  last ;  Brougham's  firmness,  his  declaration  to  move 
it  on  a  given  day,  dissolved  the  Wellington  administration,  forced 
reform  on  a  reluctant  aristocracy,  and  made  the  great  orator  himself 
chancellor. 

But,  twenty-nine  years  of  continued,  persevering,  able  discussion, 
not  merely  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic,  and  made  him  cognizant 
of  the  injuries  which  he  had  received,  but  raised  his  hopes  to  what 
he  might  expect.  The  most  striking  object  before  him  was  the  posses- 
sion of  Catholic  church  property ;  this  was  easily  pointed  out  to  him  by 
his  priest  in  every  parish ;  and  the  very  concessions  which  have  been 
made,  of  first  voting  for  members  of  parliament ;  secondly,  of  annihi- 
lating the  Protestant  clique  called  a  Parliament  in  College  Green — the 
gratification  which  he  derived  in  seeing  such  a  slap  of  the  face  given  to 
Protestant  ascendancy — the  many  years  of  disappointment  since  the 
admission  into  the  imperial  parliament — the  reform  of  William  the 
Fourth — have  all  only  paved  the  way  to  the  recovery  of  their  past  pos- 
sessions ;  and  all  that  has  yet  been  done  has  been  nothing,  as  the  gal- 
lant Rous  asserted  in  parliament,  but  the  repayment  of  some  trifling 
instalments  of  that  of  which  they  had  been  robbed. 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  same  man  who  forced  not  only  his 
own,  but  the  believers  in  the  same  faith,  into  the  imperial  parliament, 
should  now  fancy  that  he  can  recover  for  them  their  lost  possessions  ? 
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The  title  to  their  lands  has  been  obliterated  by  time ;  most  families 
have  been  annihilated,  few  only  remaining  of  genuine  Celtic  origin, 
and  which  are  not  derived  from  forfeiture  or  grant.  Not  so  the 
property  of  the  church,  that  has  been  preserved  with  scrupulous  care 
by  its  Protestant  guardians  for  their  own  interest.  The  animation 
from  his  own  breast  has  flown,  and  filled  millions  more.  In  him  we 
perceive  vigilance,  fortitude,  perseverance,  almost  unrivalled  eloquence, 
and,  under  an  assumed  and  false  drapery  of  a  repeal  of  the  very  act  in 
which  his  creed  once  gloried,  he  is  joined  by  the  ill-used  ministers  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  by  their  means  is  adding  religious  zeal — 
something  more,  fanaticism — to  political  grievances. 

Ireland  has  long  been  a  smothered  volcano  ;  press  it,  and  it  was  sure 
to  break  out.  Have,  or  have  not,  the  present  ministers  applied  the 
pressure  ?  What  have  been  their  appointments  to  the  most  conspicuous 
situations — judgeships  and  bishoprics?  Those  were  selected  who  had 
rendered  themselves  the  most  conspicuous  in  political  enmity  to  their 
Catholic  countrymen,  and  who  were  the  most  urgent  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Protestant  ascendancy.*  Sir  Robert  Peel  answers  this  by 
reading  his  letter  of  instruction  to  the  new  lord-lieutenant ;  but  why 
did  he  not  produce  the  next  letter  of  remonstrance,  when  his  instruc- 
tions were  unheeded,  and  a  direct  contrary  conduct  pursued  ?  Most 
likely  there  was  no  such  letter,  and  if  so,  what  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  letter  which  he  did  read,  but  that  in  writing  it,  he  had  provided 
himself  with  an  excuse  that  he  was  not  personally  concerned  in  creating 
a  pressure  which  was  to  make  the  volcano  burst  ?  But,  then,  the 
spokesman  of  the  governing  party  declares  that  concession  has  seen  its 
ultimatum ;  who  believes  it  ? — what  is  the  concession  which  the  party 
he  has  now  joined  has  yielded  ? — and  if  emancipation  can  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  Wellington!  and  Peel,  it  is  well  known  that  their  party 
was  against  them  ;  it  was  a  choice  between  emancipation  and  civil 
war,  and  more  honourable  because  the  noble  duke  had  ascertained, 
from  a  diligent  inquiry,  that  confidence  could  not  be  placed  in  the  army. 
The  result  of  those  inquiries  he  laid  before  George  the  Fourth,  and  that, 
and  that  alone,  procured  leave  from  the  sovereign  for  Peel  to  introduce 
the  bill.  Again  we  are  arrived  at  a  similar  crisis ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  declaration  of  the  northern  baronet,  there  is  no  doubt  but  resort 
must  be  had  once  more  to  concession ;  but,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  will 
not  alter  the  evil  which  has  occurred  in  excess  of  population  for  the 

*  We  totally  dissent  from  this  argument  of  our  able  contributor. — Ed. 

i  The  Duke  of  Wellington  never  was  hostile  to  qualified  emancipation. — See 
his  speech  on  that  question,  delivered  in  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1794,  in  his 
"  Life,"  by  Wright.— Ed. 
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maintenance  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  an  evil  which  must  be  met  by 
adopting  systematic  colonization.— But  enough  of  Ireland  ;  it  has  been 
dwelt  upon  at  an  inconvenient  length,  because  it  is  the  most  glaring 
political  evil  of  the  day  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  England  and  Scot- 
land are  not  in  a  much  better  state. 

Begin  with  its  church,  its  proud  university ;  more  than  one-half  of 
its  clergy  tainted  with  Puseyism,  a  doctrine  claimed  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  as  their  own  ;  Scotland  raising  the  standard  of  religious  schism 
throughout  the  country  ; — there  was  a  time  when  this  disease,  at  any 
rate,  might  have  been  saved  from  adding  its  number  to  the  heap ; — the 
rustic,  ignorant,  Celtic  Rebeccaites  of  South  Wales,  driven  into  rebellion 
by  being  made  to  pay  as  much  for  turnpikes  as  for  the  lime  with  which 
they  manure  their  high-rented  land,  and  without  which  they  could  not 
pay  that  rent.  The  first  complaint  should  have  produced  inquiry  ; 
inquiry  must  have  procured  for  them  redress;  but  their  first  apparently 
trifling  grievance  has  led  to  their  finding  out  that  they  have  still  others  ; 
the  insurrection  spreads,  and  the  most  loyal  people  in  the  world  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  arts  of  rebellion.  The  beginning  was  a  griev- 
ance imposed  upon  the  agricultural  population,  but  Rebecca  now  enlists 
her  recruits  amongst  the  unemployed  and  famished  colliers  and  workers 
of  iron  in  the  adjoining  counties. But  let  the  state  of  other  manufac- 
tures beside?  those  of  iron  be  examined,  are  they  any  better  ? — is  this 
distress  confined  to  manufactures  ? — are  agricultural  labourers  better 
off?  Do  not  the  land-owners  meet  at  their  agricultural  dinners,  and 
declare  that  they,  with  all  their  great  estates,  will  be  ruined,  unless  the 
market  of  monopoly  is  continued  to  them  ?  There  is  the  corn-law 
leaguers,  powerful  in  numbers,  wealth  and  talent,  equally  conspicuous 
in  their  complaints,  and  yet  ignorant  that  the  long  and  expensive  war 
placed  England  in  an  artificial  state,  which  threw  the  vessel  of  the  state 
on  her  beam-ends,  and  that  she  has  not  since  righted.  Then  there  is 
the  Chartists,  fearfully  increasing  in  number,  and,  like  O'Connell  and 
his  domestic  parliament,  assuring  the  people  that  if  they  all  voted  for 
members  of  parliament,  a  parliament  thus  chosen  would  vote  measures 
which  would  create  prosperity  to  all  classes  ;  but  they  must  have  their 
division ;  and  Friend  Joseph  Sturge  takes  his  lead  in  favour  of  universal 
suffrage.  The  ministers  themselves  are  inoculated  with  the  universal 
disease  of  division  ;  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  profound  divisions  in 
the  cabinet  itself,  as  well  as  amongst  their  adherents ;  and  amongst 
them  there  is  incurable  mistrust,  and  of  none  more  than  of  the  premier. 
It  is  all  tending  to  dissolve  that  parliamentary  cohesion  which  promised 
them,  a  short  two  years  ago,  a  long  reign.  None  of  them  will  throw 
off  the  difficulties,  which  have  been  but  faintly  enumerated,  by  sneers 
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at  their  several  leaders— O'Connell  and  John  of  Tuam  ;  Chalmers, 
Keith,  and  Breadalbane  ;  Pusey ;  Cobden  and  Bright ;  Fergus  O'Connor 
and  Joseph  Sturge — are  none  of  them  men  likely  to  be  stopped  in  their 
several  careers  by  any  of  the  men  in  the  present  cabinet,  or  by  those 
who  are  desirous  to  occupy  their  places. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  evil  of  a  great  deal  of  this  lies  much 
deeper.  It  breaks  out  on  the  surface,  but  fortunately  it  is  capable  of 
cure,  and  that  almost  without  legislative  enactment.  The  fact  is,  that 
he  who  gains  his  living  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  has  of  late  years  been 
on  the  sliding- scale,  but  his  slide  has  been  downwards  ;  whilst  those  for 
whom  he  works  have  also  been  on  the  sliding- scale,  but  their  slide  has 
been  upwards.  A  certain  very  numerous  class  has  slid  into  a  state  of 
luxury,  unheard  of  by  the  most  ambitious  of  their  ancestors,  and,  with 
them,  if  deprived  of  this  new  style  of  living,  which  they  now  con- 
sidered to  be  necessaries,  their  complaints  would  be  loud  and  bitter. 
Look  at  the  thousands  who  walk  on  Brussels,  Wilton,  and  Kidderminster 
carpets,  whose  rooms  are  hung  with  muslin-curtains,  who  drink  foreign 
wines,  whose  grand-parents  were  happy  with  uncovered  wooden-floors, 
and  one  generation  beyond  were  content  with  brick.  In  all  this  there 
would  be  no  harm,  but  that  a  yet  more  numerous  class,  the  very  people 
who  form  all  these  things  for  the  rich,  so  far  from  having  advanced  on 
the  scale,  have  been  sliding  downwards,  except  it  be  in  the  use  of 
wheaten  bread. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  as  well  off 
as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  Gin-palaces  in  great  towns  are 
symptoms  of  the  despair,  rather  than  of  the  luxuries  of  the  poor ;  they 
are  the  haunts  of  the  wretched,  and  no  evidence  can  be  produced  to 
show  that  manual  labour  receives  a  greater  slice  than  formerly  of  the 
final  production  which  its  hands  have  worked  from  a  raw  material  into 
a  fine  article.  What  a  lamentable  state  of  things  has  it  not  brought 
on  !  Are  our  legislators  ignorant,  that  when  the  manual  labourer  is 
involved  in  want,  wretchedness,  misery,  and  its  certain  followers,  vice 
and  crime,  that  a  rent  has  occurred  in  the  very  foundation  of  society  ? 
If  proof  is  asked  of  this,  it  is  easy  to  give  it ;  let  the  Queen's  procla- 
mation be  consulted  for  the  circulation  of  an  unknown  coin,  half  far- 
things. Is  it  not  known  that  the  coffers  of  the  rich  are  full  to  almost 
bursting,  whilst  the  leviathan  capitalist  cannot  find  the  means  of 
receiving  payment  for  the  use  of  his  money — general  wealth,  multi- 
plying by  thousands  of  millions,  but  heaped  up  in  the  hands  of  indivi- 
duals— whilst  the  money  of  the  manual  labourer  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  divide  in  a  minute  manner  unthought  of  in  England  in  her 
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poorest  days.  Are  the  numerous  union-workhouses — a  sort  of  provin- 
cial domestic  bastile,  constructed  for  the  confinement  of  the  manual 
labourer  and  his  family  in  separate  wards — no  proof  of  the  prevailing 
degradation  of  his  class  ? 

But  if  Ireland,  from  its  excess  of  population,  has  infected  our  great 
manufacturing  towns,  by  immigration  into  them,  with  its  own  peculiar 
disease  of  poverty,  so  emphatically  described  by  the  great  duke,  Eng- 
land, by  its  example,  has  inflicted  upon  Ireland  the  infection  of  union- 
workhouses,  and,  like  O'Connell  with  its  repeal,  attempting  an  impos- 
sibility. What !  are  you  to  build  workhouses  to  contain  millions  of 
people  ?  for  it  is  millions  in  Ireland  who  want  work  and  food. 

Confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  Sanatary  Reports  of  many  able  and 
excellent  men,  condensed  in  a  volume  by  Mr.  Chadwick  for  the  use  of, 
and  printed  by,  parliament  in  1842.  The  law  of  settlement  was  lately 
changed,  and  under  it  many  agricultural  districts  were  disburdened  of 
their  poor,  and  they  were  sent  by  poor-law  commissioners  to  the  north- 
ern manufacturing  towns  ;  this  was  home-emigration.  Still,  a  family 
removed  from  Buckinghamshire  or  Bedfordshire,  to  Manchester  or 
Oldham,  were  emigrants  from  their  homes  and  their  own  churchyards, 
as  much  as  if  a  pass-sail,  not  a  pass-cart,  had  carried  them  to  Australia 
or  New  Zealand.  As  it  regarded  themselves,  it  was  attended  with  all 
the  pains  of  emigration,  unattended  by  any  of  its  benefits  ;  whilst  to 
the  state,  it  has  been  merely  transplanting  the  miserable  pauper  from 
one  hotbet  of  wretchedness  to  another,  which  has  already  produced  its 
fruit  in  the  construction  of  monster  workhouses  at  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  places.  Had  the  expense  of  these  monuments  of  folly 
— a  tithe  part  of  it — been  laid  out  in  systematic  colonization,  the  page  of 
history  would  not  have  been  branded,  like  the  Irish  arms,  with  "the 
signs  of  the  times."  How  are  these  signs  showing  themselves  !  Listen 
to  what  Mr.  Rundall  has  stated*  :  — 

I  was  repeatedly  told  at  public  meetings  at  Yeovil,  Crewkerne,  Chard,  Wivels- 
combe,Taunton,  and  Bridgewater,  by  persons  of  the  labouring  class,  that  they  had  not 
earned  a  shilling  by  work  for  weeks,  and  that  they  would  gladly  go  anywhere  to 
enable  them  to  support  their  families,  and  would  work  out  any  sum  advanced  to 
them  for  the  purpose.  Among  the  purely  town  population  a  different  feeling 
exists  ;  we  were  generally  met,  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  mechanics,  with  the 
delusive  argument  that  seemed  common  to  all,  and  which,  when  expressed  by 
one,  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  rest—"  We  want  no  emigration ;  all  we  want 


*  See  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  p.  50,  No.  82,  for  the  whole  of  the  sensible 
letter  of  this  gentleman,  dated  15th  of  February,  1843,  relating  the  state  of  opinion 
regarding  emigration,  collected  during  an  extensive  tour  in  the  West  of  England. 
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is  a  fair  distribution  of  the  land,  and  then  this  country  would  maintain 
200,000,000  of  inhabitants." 

It  might  be  thought  that  some  ghost  from  ancient  Rome  had  been 
amongst  them,  but  the  dictum  should  remain  an  awful  warning  to  our 
aristocracy  on  the  front  of  every  union -workhouse,  and  is  about  as  im- 
possible to  be  carried  into  effect  as  O'Conneirs  repeal,  or  relief  through 
the  means  of  union-workhouses  themselves. — Well,  but  perhaps  some 
other  evidence  is  wanted  besides  this  general  one  ?  One  shall  be 
brought,  that  of  Colonel  Potter  Macqueen,  the  former  Tory  member 
for  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  chairman  of  its  Quarter  Sessions  : — 

It  is  the  condition  of  ninety-four  paupers  of  the  parish  of  Bledlow,  Bucks,  who 
assert  that  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing — disliking  idleness  and  dependence  on 
parochial  aid — many  married  with  families — none  convicted  of  crime — some  have 
worked  for  years  with  one  master,  and  have  given  satisfaction.  Of  these  unhappy 
creatures  the  married  men  are  allowed  7s.  a  week  ;  for  their  harvest  month  they 
may  obtain  15s.  a  week,  but  of  this  sum  they  expend  4s.  for  eight  quartern  loaves, 
Is.  9d.  for  bacon,  leaving  Is.  3d.  for  tea,  sugar,  soap,  candles,  and  to  say  nothing 
of  clothing,  fuel,  or  rent— the  surplus  of  harvest  money  being  all  absorbed  by  the 
shoe-maker.  The  single  men  get  2s.  6d.  a  week,  thus  expended — two  quartern 
loaves  Is.  Id.,  bacon  Is.,  lard  2d.,  and  sugar,  added  to  water  without  tea,  3d. ; 
rent  for  lodging  and  washing  amount  to  lOd.  a  week,  a  debt  they  have  but  little 
chance  of  defraying  honestly — and  then  comes  clothing.  Neither  married  nor 
single  can  afford  beer,  which  many  taste  not  for  weeks  together.  On  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  they  have  little  or  no  bread  remaining  ;  they  with  their  wives  and 
children  are  starving,  without  fuel  or  clothes.* 

But  this  was  the  state  of  the  surplus  pauper  population  of  one  parish, 
whose  position  was  to  be  amended  by  changing  this  out-door  state  of 
half-existence  to  the  comforts  of  the  inside  of  a  union-workhouse,  and, 
for  this  an  authority,  equally  creditable  as  that  of  Colonel  Macqueen, 
shall  be  quoted.  Sir  John  Walsham,  Bart.,  nephew  to  the  late  Lady 
Romilly,  in  a  "Report  on  the  Keighley  Union,"  dated  July  1st,  1842, 
shows  that — 

The  poor  had  been  crammed  into  holes  rather  than  rooms,  so  thickly  that  they 
were  barely  a  foot  asunder;  that  they  were  huddled  indiscriminately — men, 
women,  children,  married  and  unmarried,  two  and  three  in  a  bed — the  sick  and  the 
healthy — the  just  delivered  woman — the  dying  and  the  dead ;  and  that  for  their 
education  there  was  provided  the  establishment  of  an  old  woman  on  a  dung-hill 
in  the  yard. 

But  now  for  those  a  little  above  the  condition  of  paupers.  Mr.  Austen, 
a  poor-law  commissioner,  reports — 

First,  as  to  cottage  accommodation.  Few  subjects  have  been  more  utterly 
neglected  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  than  this.     In  too  many  parishes  not  a 

*  "  Australia  as  she  is,  and  as  she  may  be,"  by  J.  Potter  Macqueen,  Esq.  p.  15. 
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sixpence  is  expended  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
even  wind  and  weather  from  these  frail  and  dilapidated  habitations.  Almost 
everywhere  they  are  crowded  to  excess  with  inmates  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  sleep- 
ing all  but  promiscuously  together.  No  more  pernicious  source  of  demoralization 
can  be  imagined  than  this ;  and  an  equally  general  evil,  most  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  poor,  is  the  want  of  any  provision  for  cleanliness  either  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  dwellings  or  without  them.  Every  clergyman  and  every  medical 
practitioner  in  the  country  is  familiar  with  these  things,  and  with  the  mischief 
which  they  cause  ;  yet  nothing  is  done  to  remedy  them. 

At  Stourpain,  near  Blandford,  the  commissioner  visited  a  cottage  in  which 
eleven  persons  slept  in  three  beds  without  curtains,  in  a  room  of  ten  feet  square  : 
the  father  and  mother,  with  two  infants,  in  one  bed  ;  two  twin  daughters  of  20, 
and  a  third  of  7  years  old,  in  another  ;  and  four  sons,  aged  17,  15,  14,  and  10,  in 
the  third.     After  relating  the  facts,  he  says — 

"  This,  I  was  told,  was  not  an  extraordinary  case ;  but  that  more  or  less  every  bed-room  in  the 
village  was  crowded  with  inmates  of  both  sexes,  of  various  ages. 

Everywhere  the  cottages  are  old,  and  frequently  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  are,  consequently,  ill 
adapted  for  their  increased  number  of  inmates  of  late  years.  The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the 
family  live  during  the  day  is  always  of  stone  in  these  counties,  and  wet  or  damp  through  the 
winter  months,  being  frequently  lower  than  the  soil  outside,  The  situation  of  the  cottage  is  often 
extremely  bad,  no  attention  having  been  paid  at  the  time  of  building  to  facilities  for  draining. 
Cottages  are  frequently  erected  on  a  dead  level,  so  that  water  cannot  escape  ;  and  sometimes  on 
spots  lower  than  the  surrounding  ground.  In  the  village  of  Stourpain  there  is  a  row  of  several 
labourers'  cottages  mostly  joining  each  other,  and  fronting  the  street,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
an  open  gutter.  There  are  two  or  three  narrow  passages  leading  from  the  street  between  the 
houses  to  the  back  of  them.  Behind  the  cottages  the  ground  rises  rather  abruptly ;  and  about 
three  yards  up  the  elevation  are  placed  the  pigsties  and  privies  of  the  cottages.  These  are  also 
shallow  excavations,  the  receptacles,  apparently,  of  all  the  dirt  of  the  families.  The  matter  con- 
stantly escaping  from  the  pigsties,  privies,  %c.  is  allowed  to  find  its  way  through  the  passages  between 
the  cottages  into  the  gutter  in  the  street,  so  that  the  cottages  are  nearly  surrounded  by  streams  of 
filth.  It  was  in  these  cottages  that  a  malignant  typhus  fever  broke  out  about  two  years  ago,  which 
afterwards  spread  through  the  village.    The  bedroom  I  have  described  is  in  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Spooner,  of  Blandford,  surgeon,  mentions  a  case  in  which  ten  individuals 
of  one  family  were  all  suffering  from  fever  together  :  "  the  son's  wife,  and  two  of 
her  children,  were  on  a  bed  in  an  outhouse ;  in  the  outhouse  was  a  well,  and  a 
large  tub  containing  pigs'  victuals,  and  it  was  the  general  receptacle  for  every- 
thing. The  floor  was  earthen,  with  no  ceiling  but  the  thatch  of  the  roof.  In  the 
village  there  were  more  than  forty  cases  of  typhus,  and  the  spread  of  the  disease 
must  be  attributed  to  the  people  being  so  densely  packed  together." 

A  Mr.  Phelps,  near  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  made  the  following  statement  to  the 
commissioner : — 

"  I  was  engaged  taking  the  late  census  in  Bremhill  parish,  and  in  one  case,  in  Studley,  I  found 
twenty-nine  people  living  under  one  roof;  amongst  them  were  married  men  and  women,  and 
young  people  of  nearly  all  ages.  In  Studley  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  whole  family  to  sleep 
in  the  same  room.  The  number  of  bastards  in  that  place  is  very  great ;  the  number  of  unmar- 
ried women  is  greater  than  that  in  neighbouring  places.  I  don't  think  this  state  of  things  is 
attributable  to  the  women  working  in  the  fields,  but  more  from  the  want  of  accommodation  in 
the  cottages." 

The  wages,  clothing,  and  diet  of  these  poor  people  are  not  less  inadequate  than 
their  accommodation.  The  family  of  eleven  at  Stourpain,  whose  ages  we  have 
already  stated,  earned  altogether  only  16s.  Gd.  a  week.  Wages  are  in  course  of 
reduction.     The  poor  scarcely  ever  taste  meat. 
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«*  A  change  of  clothes,"  (says  Mr.  Austin,)  "  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question,  although  neces;  ary 
not  only  for  cleanliness,  but  for  convenience  and  saving  of  time.  The  upper  parts  of  the  under 
clothing  of  women  at  work,  even  their  stays,  quickly  become  wet  through  with  perspiration, 
whilst  the  lower  parts  cannot  escape  getting  equally  wet  in  nearly  every  kind  of  work  they  are 
engaged  in,  except  in  the  driest  weather.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  woman,  on  return- 
ing home  from  work,  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed  for  an  hour  or  two  to  allow  her  clothes  to  be  dried. 
It  is  also  by  no  means  uncommon  for  her,  if  she  does  not  do  this,  to  put  them  on  again  the  next 
morning  nearly  as  wet  as  when  she  put  them  off!" 

How  they  are  situated  with  reference  to  fuel  may  be  judged  from  the  testimony 
of  the  vicar  of  Hilton,  who  says — 

"  The  character  of  the  people  is  patient,  enduring,  thankful,  and  civil ;  but,  either  from  extreme 
poverty  or  the  habit  from  earliest  youth  of  seeking  their  fuel  in  the  woods  or  fields,  they  are  rather 
given  to  pilfering." 

Mr.  Osborne,  the  rector  of  Bryanston,  says— . 

"  Whilst  I  trace  the  immorality  of  the  labouring  classes  to  defective  education,  the  want  of 
means  to  preserve  decency  in  their  families,  and  the  temptations  to  intemperance,  I  trace  much 
of  the  crime  the  labourer  commits  to  absolute  want." 

But  we  must  for  a  short  time  once  more  travel  with  Colonel  Mac- 
queen — 

I  bave  made  it  a  practice  of  late  years  to  attend  our  prisons  at  certain  periods, 
and  have  generally  examined  the  prisons  a  short  time  previous  to  the  assizes,  and 
I  will  add  some  facts  wbich  forcibly  struck  me  in  the  course  of  this  experience. 
In  January,  1829,  tbere  were  ninety-six  prisoners  for  trial  in  Bedford  Gaol,  of 
whom  seventy-six  were  able-bodied  men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  chiefly  of 
general  good  character,  who  were  driven  to  crime  by  their  want,  and  would  have 
been  valuable  subjects  had  they  been  placed  in  a  situation  where,  by  the  exercise 
of  their  health  and  strength,  they  would  have  earned  a  subsistence.  There  were  in 
this  number  eighteen  poachers,  awaiting  trial  for  the  capital  offence  of  using  arms 
in  self-defence,  when  attacked  by  game-keepers  ;  of  these  eighteen  men,  one  only 
was  not  a  parish  pauper,  and  he  was  the  agent  of  the  London  poulterers,  who, 
passing  under  the  apparent  vocation  of  a  rat-catcher,  paid  these  poor  creatures 
more  in  one  night  than  they  could  obtain  from  the  overseer  for  a  week's  labour. 
I  conversed  with  each  of  these  men  singly,  and  made  minutes  of  their  mode  of 
life.  The  two  first  I  will  mention  are  two  brothers — the  Lilleys — in  custody  under 
a  charge  of  firing  on  and  wounding  a  keeper,  who  endeavoured  to  apprehend  them 
whilst  poaching  ;  they  were  two  remarkably  fine  young  men,  and  very  respectably 
connected.  The  elder,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  married,  with  two  small  chil- 
dren. When  I  enquired  how  he  could  lend  himself  to  such  a  wretched  course  of 
life,  the  poor  fellow  replied — "  Sir,  I  had  a  pregnant  wife,  with  one  infant  at  her 
knee  and  another  at  her  breast.  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  work  ;  I  offered  myself 
in  all  directions,  but  without  success  ;  if  I  went  to  a  distance,  I  was  told  to  go 
back  to  my  parish ;  and  when  I  did  so,  I  was  allowed — what  ?  why,  for  myself, 
my  babes,  and  a  wife,  in  a  condition  requiring  more  than  common  support,  and 
unable  to  labour— I  was  allowed  7s.  a  week  for  all ;  for  which  I  was  expected  to 
work  on  the  roads  from  light  to  dark,  and  to  pay  three  guineas  a  year  for  the 
hovel  which  sheltered  us."  The  other  brother,  unmarried,  received  6d.  a  day. 
These  two  men  were  hanged  at  the  spring  assizes. 

If  their  judges  believe  in  another  world,  where  the  quick  and  the 
dead  will  be  judged,  they  may  fear  these  witnesses,  whom  they  thus 
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prematurely  despatched  to  give  evidence  against  them.     Colonel  Mac- 
queen  adds — 

Of  the  others,  ten  were  single  men— their  ages  varying  from  17  to  27.  Many 
had  never  been  in  gaol  before,  and  were  considered  of  good  character ;  six  of 
them  were  on  the  roads  at  6d.  a  day ;  two  could  not  obtain  even  this  pittance  ; 
one  had  existed  on  Is.  6d.  during  the  fortnight  before  he  joined  the  gang  in  ques- 
tion. Of  five  married  men,  two  with  wives  and  two  children  received  7s. ;  ten 
with  wives  and  one  child,  6s.  ;  and  one  with  wife  and  four  small  children,  lis.  * 

Then  there  is  the  verdict  of  two  coroners'  juries  at  Northleach,  in 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  bodies  of  labourers  dying  from  want,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  charged  with  deserting  their  families,  when,  like  poor 
Lilley,  they  were  unavailingly  seeking  work  in  a  parish  to  which  they 
did  not  belong.  What  adds  Colonel  Macqueen  to  what  he  has  already 
stated — 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  and  common  humanity,  why  then  should  this 
state  of  things  be  permitted  to  remain  ?  why  should  not  means  be  adopted  to 
allow  these  helpless,  shivering  creatures  to  exchange  a  miserable,  degraded  exist- 
ence for  one  of  comfort,  plenty,  and  independence?  and  that  too,  in  a  climate  so 
congenial,  as  to  render  them  careless  of  fuel  and  warm  clothing — with  a  soil  only 
asking  for  industry  to  yield  immense  returns  ? 

So  much  for  Colonel  Potter  Macqueen.  Now  what  said  Lord  Ripon 
in  proposing  the  alteration  in  the  sliding-scale  of  the  duty  on  imported 
foreign  corn — "During  the  period  since  passing  the  former  bill,  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  two  millions  of  people  in  thirteen  years,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something,  since  it  was  true  that  production 
pressed  too  close  upon  the  heels  of  population  ;"  and  Lord  Ripon's 
proposals  for  curing  this  difficulty  were  carried,  but  with  the  singular 
qualification  of  displeasing  his  own  party  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and 
not  gaining  the  goodwill  of  their  opponents.  But  what  says  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  the  10th  of  May,  1842,  after  showing  a  gradual  increase  of 
price  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life  of  late  years,  he  asks — 

Is  it  not  a  conclusive  proof,  that,  comparing  prices  in  1835  with  those  of  1841, 
something  should  be  done?  [Again,  May  28th,]  I  have  a  deep  impression — a 
firm  conviction — that  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  actual  supply 
of  provisions  in  the  country.  I  am  so  firmly  persuaded  that  justice  to  consumers 
requires  the  establishment  of  increased  facilities  for  the  admission  of  food. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  subsequent  debate  upon  the  tariff,  joined  in  the 
cry  of  his  brother  ministers,  "that  something  must  be  done;"  and 
pretty  somethings  they  have  been  !  mere  child's  play.  We  must  examine 
a  few  of  the  somethings  which  have  been  practised  : — 

*  "  Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  the  present  Condition  of  the  Country,"  by 
T.  Potter  Macqueen,  Esq.,  M.  P.  p.  12. 
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Nearly  2,000  paupers  are  now  on  the  Leeds  overseers'  books  for  removal  to 
their  respective  parishes  in  the  agricultural  districts.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
only  method  of  relieving  the  poor-rates,  and  throwing  the  responsibility  of  sup- 
porting the  poor  on  the  landed  interest — whose  operative  legislation  has  reduced 
them  to  their  present  appalling  distress.  * 

Here  are  two  thousand  persons  sent  from  the  agricultural  districts 
to  the  manufacturing  town  of  Leeds,  and  then  sent  back  again ;  this  is 
rather  a  nothing  than  a  something :  however,  sending  two  thousand 
persons  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  the  returning  them, 
is  a  mere  trifle  to  other  ctrcumstances  which  have  occurred,  and  this 
shall  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  very  best  men  that 
England  knows  :  — 

The  cost  of  punishing  and  repressing  crime — 

Rural  Constabulary £450,000 

Metropolis •. 260,000 

London,  City 40,000 

Country  Rates  for  Local  Prosecutions 352,000 

Consolidated  Fund,  Transports,  Penitentiaries, 

Convicts,  &c 460,000 

£1,562,000 
The  cost  of  4,700  vicious  characters,  in  Liverpool  alone,  was  reckoned  at 
£700,000.  t 
The  outlay  in  drunkenness  and  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  injurious  to  health, 
(after  every  allowance  for  reasonable  conviviality,)  is  above  fifteen  millions  per 
annum  throughout  the  kingdom.     Here,  then,  we  have  an  enormous  aggregate 
outlay,  amounting  to  above  thirty  millions,  (equal  to  the  whole  interest  of  the 
national  debt,)  the  cost  of  poverty  and  crime,  to  be  gradually  and  constantly 
lessened  as  we  turn  our  exertions  to  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  $ 

All  these  obvious  and  striking  evils  our  ministers  propose  to  remedy 
by  erecting  union -workhouses  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  latter 
by  repairing  forts,  building  new  barracks  in  central  positions,  increasing 
the  military  force,  forwarding  artillery,  and  almost  surrounding  the 

*  Leeds  Times,  June  26,  1842. 

t  Report  of  Constabulary  Commissioners,  p.  11. 

t  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  education,  1838,  and  on  the  health, 
1840,  of  the  poorer  classes  in  large  towns,  with  some  Suggestions  for  Improve- 
ment, by  Robert  A.  Stanley,  Esq.  M.  P.,  Chairman  of  both  Committees. 

This  respected  gentleman  was  member  for  Shrewsbury,  and  was  one  of  the 
solid  ornaments  of  Parliament,  but  was  made  to  give  way  at  the  last  general 
election  to  strangers — party-politicians  ;  whence  it  arose  we  do  not  presume  to 
say,  but  money  was  made  to  prevail;  so  that  this  excellent  neighbouring  country- 
gentleman — this  most  useful  and  serviceable  man — was  deterred  from  entering  the 
list  against  the  monied  odds. 
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island  with  a  steam-fleet !  But  to  the  voice  of  a  memorial  in  favour 
of  systematic  colonization,  signed  by  a  greater  number  of  capitalists 
than  were  ever  before  attached  to  a  paper,  the  premier  has  been  dumb, 
and  the  immediate  minister  whose  department  it  was  likely  to  have 
troubled  or  disturbed,  shoved  it  off  by  saying — "  The  plan  recommended 
in  1831,  and  founded  upon  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
had  generally  been  found  to  work  beneficially;"  and  wound  up  by 
saying,  "had  accomplished  its  object."  And  thus  the  opinion  of  this 
individual  is  made,  for  a  moment,  to  crush  those  of  the  many  able  indi- 
viduals who  founded  South  Australia,  of  those  who  formed  the  New 
Zealand  Association,  and  the  luminous  speech  of  Mr.  Buller,  the  only 
important  one  which  has  been  made  during  the  session,  was  passed 
unnoticed  by  those  who  are  called  the  leaders  on  both  sides  in  their 
final  speeches,  in  taking  leave  before  grouse  and  pheasant  shooting — 
speeches  which  the  Times  very  accurately  describes  as  not  likely  to  do 
either  side  any  harm.  But,  since  parliament  is  up,  and  party-speeches 
until  another  session  are  in  abeyance,  we  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  and  through  them  that  of  the  public,  to  the  following  passage 
in  the  Times  of  Wednesday,  March  29 — it  was  the  observation  of  the 
able  editor  of  that  extensively-read  journal  upon  the  City  memorial, 
who,  with  all  his  knowledge,  appears  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  that 
the  object  of  systematic  colonization  had  been,  as  Lord  Stanley  subse- 
quently stated,  "accomplished ;"  no  confidence  has  arisen  in  the 
minister's  statement,  whilst  the  greatest  is  placed  in  the  editor's,  viz. — 

We  have  more  men  and  money  than  we  know  what  to  do  with — we  have  starv- 
ing workmen  anxious  to  be  employed,  who  serve  no  other  purpose  here  than  to 
keep  down  each  other's  wages — we  have  countless  wealth  lying  harren  in  the 
hands  of  the  possessors — and  finally,  our  colonies  present  us  with  tracts  of  rich 
land,  palpably  capable  of  furnishing  food  to  the  one  and  profitable  investment  to 
the  other,  honestly  and  wisely  administered.  Each  of  these  materials  for  increase 
of  wealth,  power,  and  happiness,  we  possess  in  startling  abundance ;  but  they 
stand  apart,  and  threaten  our  ruin,  instead  of  confirming  our  greatness.  Certainly, 
no  object  could  be  devised  more  worthy  of  a  master-mind  than  to  bring  together 
the  elements  of  good. 

What  the  Times  thus  powerfully  and  eloquently  describes,  is  syste- 
matic colonization — the  combination  of  land,  labour,  and  capital,  which 
happily  is  in  practice  in  Cook's  Straits — notwithstanding  the  thwarting 
of  colonial  minister  after  minister,  who  have  proved  themselves  any- 
thing but  statesmen. 

W. 
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RESUME    OF    ALL    EMBASSIES    HITHERTO     SENT    TO 
CHINA  BY  CIVILIZED  NATIONS.* 

[AN  ORIGINAL  DOCUMENT,  DRAWN  UF  BY  DESIRE  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  E.  I.  COMPANY.] 

All  the  information  respecting  China  since  1518  is  derived  either 
from  the  embassies  sent  thither  from  Europe,  or  from  the  accounts  of 
the  missionaries,!  most  of  which  were  collected  by  Father  Du  Halde. 
Perhaps  we  might  except  the  Travels  of  Anthony  Jenkinson  J  from 
Russia  to  Bokhara  in  1557,  in  which  he  inserts  accounts  of  Kathay, 
received  by  him  from  persons  who  had  visited  that  country. 

Of  Father  Du  Halde,  the  indefatigable  collector  of  these  works,  it 
seems  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  He  not  only  availed  himself  of 
every  printed  relation,  but  had  the  advantage  of  a  number  of  manu- 
scripts written  by  the  missionaries,  and  his  book  was  revised  by  Father 
Contancin  on  his  return  to  France,  after  a  residence  of  thirty-two 
years  in  China,  ten  of  which  he  passed  at  Peking.  Du  Halde's  com- 
prehensive book  embraces  everything  that  could  be  found  relative  to 
the  history,  geography,  government,  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  Chinese,  and  the  state  of  arts  and  sciences  among  them.  But 
whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  Father  Du  Halde  on  secular  subjects, 
he  does  not  fail  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  miracles  whenever  the 
interest  of  the*  church  is  in  danger.  Many  instances  might  be  quoted, 
but  let  one  suffice.  Speaking  of  the  Jesuit  Adam  Schaal,  (better 
known  by  the  name  of  Scaliger,)  who  was  persecuted  by  the  Chinese 
on  account  of  religion,  Du  Halde  says — 

"  Father  Adam  was  condemned  to  be  strangled,  but  this  sentence  was  afterwards 
revoked,  and  they  condemned  him  to  be  cut,  while  living,  into  ten  thousand 
pieces.  This  is  the  greatest  punishment  they  ever  inflict  for  the  most  horrid 
crime.  This  sentence  was  carried  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  to  the  regents  for 
confirmation,  but  as  often  as  they  attempted  to  read  it,  a  dreadful  earthquake 
dispersed  the  assembly." 

Since  the  Emperor  of  China's  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  1723,  those  who  remained  there  and  those  who  afterwards 

*  Continued  from  vol.  hi.,  p.  400. 

t  Among  the  accounts  published  by  missionaries,  of  which  Du  Halde  does  not 
appear  to  have  availed  himself,  are  those  of  Benedict  Goez,  who  travelled  from 
Laher  to  China  in  1602,  and  Navarette,  both  of  which  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

$  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an  intelligent  merchant,  was  sent  by  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany to  settle  a  trade  in  Great  Bokhara ;  and  was  afterwards  deputed  to  Russia 
in  quality  of  ambassador  from  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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found  their  way  thither,  have  been  obliged  to  profess  physic,  mathe- 
matics, music,  &c. ;  in  short,  to  assume  any  other  character  than  that 
in  which  they  wished  to  appear  publicly. 

Benedict  Goez,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  travelled  from  Laher,  in  the 
Mogul  dominions  in  China,  in  1602,  on  a  religious  mission.  He  men- 
tions a  curious  circumstance  which  confirms  the  account  given  in  the 
embassy  from  Shah  Rokh,  of  the  number  of  merchants  who  availed 
themselves  of  penetrating  China,  which  they  could  not  enjoy  except 
under  the  sanction  of  being  admitted  into  the  ambassadors'  train. 
He  says — 

"  So- Chen  (a  city  in  the  province  of  Shen-si)  has  a  special  governor,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts — one  inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  called  Kitayans  by  the 
Mohammedans,  who  occupy  the  other  part,  and  come  from  Kasker  and  other 
western  countries,  on  account  of  trade  ;  many  of  them  having  wives  and  children 
settle  there  ;  yet  they  have  no  magistrates  of  their  own,  but  are  governed  by  the 
Chinese,  who  every  night  shut  them  up  within  the  walls  of  their  own  city. 
There  is  a  law  by  which  no  man  who  has  lived  nine  years  in  the  place,  can  return 
to  his  own  country. 

"  The  merchants  who  resort  hither,  come  mostly  from  the  west  under  feigned 
embassies,  and  have,  in  consequence  of  a  contract  made  with  China  by  seven  or 
eight  kingdoms,  obtained  a  privilege  of  sending  every  sixth  year  seventy- two 
persons  in  quality  of  ambassadors,  with  tribute  to  the  emperor,  consisting  of 
shining  marble,  diamonds  of  the  rock,  azure,  and  other  things.  By  this  means 
they  travel  to  court  and  return  at  the  public  charge.  The  tribute  they  carry  is 
very  little  expense  to  them,  for  no  man  pays  dearer  for  this  marble  than  the 
emperor  himself,  who  esteems  it  a  dishonour  to  take  anything  of  strangers  for 
nothing.  Besides,  they  are  so  well  supplied  at  his  Majesty's  cost,  that  it  is  com- 
puted they  get  above  their  necessary  charges  a  ducat  a  man.  Hence,  many  strive 
to  be  admitted  into  this  embassy,  purchasing  the  privilege  of  the  Karawan  Bashas  by 
large  presents.  For  this  purpose  they  counterfeit  their  king's  letters,  acknowledging 
vassalage  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  like  embassies  are  admitted  from  divers 
other  kingdoms,  as  Kauchin- China,  Siam,  Leukheu,  Korea,  and  some  parts  of 
Tartary.  The  Chinese  are  at  incredible  expenses  on  these  occasions ;  nor  are 
they  ignorant  of  the  fraud,  but  finding  their  account  in  it,  flatter  their  sovereign 
with  the  fancy  that  all  nations  pay  him  tribute  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  he  rather  pays 
tribute  to  them." 

Having  now  given  some  account  of  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
Empire  of  China,  and  attempted  a  short  sketch  of  the  Chinese  history, 
attention  naturally  fixes  on  the  period  when  the  first  direct  commercial 
intercourse  between  that  country  and  Europe  was  effected. 

Alphonso  Albuquerque  (from  whose  wi>e  administration,  while 
Viceroy  in  the  East  Indies,  Portugal  derived  such  advantages),  formed 
the  design  of  opening  a  communication  with  China,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  see  it  attempted. 
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Iii  consequence  of  intelligence  sent  by  him  to  the  court  of  Portugal, 
a  squadrDn  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  1518,  to  convey  an  ambassador  to 
China. 

The  Abbe"  Raynal's  account  of  this  embassy  is  as  follows  : — 

"  As  soon  as  the  squadron  arrived  at  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton,  it  was  surrounded  by  Chinese  vessels  which  came  to  reconnoitre  it. 
Ferdinand  Andrada  who  commanded  it,  did  not  put  himself  in  any  posture  ot 
defence  ;  he  suffered  the  Chinese  to  come  on  board,  communicated  the  object  of 
his  voyage  to  the  Mandarins  that  presided  at  Canton,  and  sent  his  ambassador  on 
shore,  who  was  conducted  to  Peking." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  China  when  the  Portuguese 
landed  there,  as  they  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  draw  riches 
from  thence,  and  to  propagate  their  religion,  had  they  found  the  best 
kind  of  government  established  in  this  country,  they  would  not  have 
profited  by  it.  Thomas  Perez,  their  ambassador,  found  the  court  of 
Peking  disposed  to  favour  his  nation,  the  fame  of  which  had  spread 
itself  throughout  Asia.  It  had  already  attracted  the  esteem  of  the 
Chinese,  which  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  Andrada,  who  commanded 
the  Portuguese  squadron,  tended  still  further  to  increase.  He  visited 
all  the  coasts  of  China,  and  traded  with  the  natives.  When  he  was  on 
the  point  of  departure,  he  issued  a  proclamation  that  if  any  one  had 
been  injured  by  a  Portuguese  and  would  make  it  known,  he  should 
receive  satisfaction.  The  ports  of  China  were  now  upon  the  point  of 
being  opened  to  them — Thomas  Perez  was  just  about  concluding  a 
treaty,  when  Simon  Andrada,  brother  to  Ferdinand,  appeared  on  the 
coasts  with  a  fresh  squadron.  This  commander  treated  the  Chinese  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Portuguese  had  for  some  time  treated  all  the 
people  of  Asia.  He  built  a  fort  without  permission  in  the  island  of 
Taman,  from  which  he  took  opportunities  of  pillaging  and  extorting 
money  from  all  the  ships  bound  for  or  to  the  ports  of  China ;  he  carried 
off  young  girls  from  the  coast ;  he  seized  upon  the  Chinese,  and  made 
slaves  of  them ;  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  licentious  acts  of  piracy, 
and  the  most  shameful  dissoluteness.  The  sailors  and  soldiers  under 
his  command  followed  his  example.  The  Chinese,  enraged  at  these 
outrages,  fitted  out  a  large  fleet ;  the  Portuguese  defended  themselves 
courageously,  and  escaped  by  making  their  way  through  the  enemy's 
fleet.  The  emperor  imprisoned  Thomas  Perez,  who  died  in  confine- 
ment, and  the  Portuguese  nation  was  banished  from  China  for  some 
years. 

After  this  the  Chinese  relaxed,  and  gave  permission  to  the  Portu- 
guese to  trade  at  the  port  of  Sancian,  to  which  place  they  brought 
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gold  from  Africa,  spices  from  the  Molucca  islands,  and  from  Ceylon 
elephants'  teeth  and  some  precious  stones.  In  return  they  took  silks 
of  every  kind,  china,  gums,  medicinal  herbs,  'and  tea,  which  is  since 
become  so  necessary  a  commodity  to  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Portuguese  contented  themselves  with  the  huts  and  factories 
they  had  at  Sancian,  and  the  liberty  granted  to  their  trade  by  the 
Chinese  government,  till  an  opportunity  offered  of  establishing  them- 
selves upon  a  footing  more  solid,  and  less  dependent  upon  the  Man- 
darins, who  had  the  command  of  the  coast. 

A  pirate  named  Tchang  -  si  -  loo,  whose  successes  had  made  him 
powerful,  had  seized  upon  the  island  of  Macao,  from  whence  he  blocked 
up  the  ports  of  China,  and  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  lay  siege  to 
Canton.  The  neighbouring  Mandarins  had  recourse  to  the  Portuguese, 
who  had  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Sancian ;  they  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  Canton,  raised  the  siege,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
pirate,  whom  they  pursued  as  far  as  Macao,  where  he  slew  himself. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  informed  of  the  service  the  Portuguese  had 
rendered  him  on  this  occasion,  bestowed  Macao  on  them  as  a  mark  of 
his  gratitude.  They  received  this  grant  with  joy,  and  built  a  town, 
which  became  very  flourishing,  and  was  advantageously  situated  for  the 
trade  they  soon  after  entered  into  with  Japan. 

The  author  of  "  L'Idee  generale  de  la  Chine,"  published  at  Paris,  in 
1780,  adds  to  his  account  of  this  transaction  (which  agrees  with  the 
above),  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  confirmed 
the  Chinese  in  their  aversion  to  foreigners,*  against  whom  they  had 
always  shut  their  empire.  And,  speaking  of  the  emperor  s  edict  per- 
mitting the  Portuguese  to  settle  at  Macao,  he  says — 

"  But  the  manner  of  forming  the  settlement,  as  well  as  the  shackles  imposed  on 
the  liberty  of  the  Portuguese,  give  to  Macao  rather  the  appearanee  of  a  place 
besieged  than  of  a  free  commercial  city." 

In  the  year  1552,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the  Jesuits  established 
themselves  in  China. 

The  Dutch  had  hitherto  contented  themselves  with  being  the  carriers 
of  Europe,  and,  purchasing  Indian  goods  at  Lisbon,  had  sold  them 
again  to  all  the  states  of  Europe. 

Philip  II.  having  made  himself  master  of  Portugal,  forbad  his  new 
subjects  (in  1594)  to  hold  correspondence  with  his  enemies.  Thus 
excluded  from  the  port  of  Lisbon,  the  Dutch  thought  of  fitting  out 


*  This  author  adds  in  a  note  "  Ammien  Marcellin,  qui  ecritoit  dans  la  quatrieme 
si.vlr  de  notre  ere,  parle  de  cet  eloignement  de  Chinois  pour  les  Strangers." 
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ships  for  India,  China,  and  Japan.  The  success  of  their  first  attempts 
to  trade  at  the  island  of  Java  and  at  the  Moluccas,  excited  a  fresh 
emulation.  Societies  were  formed  in  most  of  the  maritime  and  trading 
towns  in  the  Low  Countries.  These  associations  soon  became  so  nume- 
rous, that  they  proved  detrimental  to  each  other ;  for  the  rage  of  pur- 
chasing raised  the  value  of  commodities  to  an  exorbitant  degree  in 
India,  and  the  necessity  of  selling  made  them  bear  a  low  price  in 
Europe.  These  societies  were  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  by  their 
efforts,  when,  in  1602,  the  States  General  united  them  into  one  East 
India  Company. 

In  1607,  the  Dutch  again  attempted  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  Chinese  ports,  but  failed. 

In  1624  they  gained  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Taywan,  or  For- 
mosa, whither  the  Chinese  went  to  trade  with  them.  The  Dutch  were 
driven  from  this  island  in  1662  by  Coxinga,  the  Chinese  pirate. 

In  the  year  1655,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  an  embassy  was  sent  from  Batavia  to  the  Great  Khan. 
Peter  de  Goyer  and  Jacob  de  Kayser,  merchants,  were  chosen  for  that 
purpose.  Their  train  consisted  of  fourteen  persons,  viz.  two  merchants, 
six  waiters,  a  steward,  a  surgeon,  two  interpreters,  a  trumpeter,  and  a 
drummer.  They  took  with  them  also  two  merchants  more,  to  take 
care  of  the  traffic  at  Canton,  during  their  journey  to  Peking.  Their 
presents  consisted  of  several  rich  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  fine  linen, 
several  sorts  of  spices,  coral,  little  boxes  of  wax,  perspective  and  looking 
glasses,  swords,  guns,  feathers,  armour,  &c.  The  purport  of  their 
commission  was  to  establish  a  firm  league  with  the  emperor,  and  obtain 
a  free  trade  for  the  Dutch  throughout  his  dominions. 

The  14th  of  June,  1655,  they  set  sail  in  two  yachts,  which  were  to 
carry  them  to  Canton,  and  thence  to  Peking. 

After  some  months  of  delay  and  extortion  at  Canton,*  the  ambas- 
sadors, with  a  few  followers,  were  permitted  to  repair  to  Peking. f 

The  Dutch  were  not  admitted  to  the  emperor's  presence  till  they 
had  performed  the  nine  prostrations  to  the  throne.    This  ceremony  not 

*  The  treasurers  at  Canton  asked  if  the  emperor's  letter  was  not  written  on 
better  paper  than  the  viceroy's.  They  seemed  displeased  at  the  slight  fashion  of 
the  credentials,  and  asked  if  the  government  of  Holland  had  no  stamp  or  seal  for 
their  letters. 

t  The  lords  of  the  council  at  Peking  asked  if  the  ambassadors  were  allied  to 
their  prince,  for  that  no  foreign  ambassadors  could  he  admitted  to  an  audience 
if  not  akin  to  the  prince  who  sent  them.  This  difficultv  was,  however,  sur- 
mounted. 
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being  complied  with  by  the  Muscovite  ambassador,  who  was  at  Peking 
the  same  year,  he  was  refused  an  audience,  and  not  even  suffered  to 
depart  till  the  emperor  had  given  him  a  pass. 

At  length  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  accompanied  by  those  from  the 
Mogul  and  the  Tartars,  were  conducted  to  the  palace.  They  then 
waited  all  night,  in  an  open  court,  in  expectation  of  the  emperor 
appearing  on  his  throne  early  in  the  morning. 

The  long-expected  appearance  of  the  emperor  afforded  but  little 
gratification  to  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  for  after  sitting  in  state  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  they  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  without  his  speak- 
ing to  them. 

Presents  were,  indeed,  delivered  to  them,  consisting  of  silver  damask, 
cloth  of  gold,  &c.  They  then  received  notice  to  repair  to  the  court  of 
Lipu  (or  of  the  ceremonies)  to  receive  the  emperor's  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor-general at  Batavia.  They  were  conducted  into  an  antechamber, 
where  one  of  the  council  took  the  letter  off  the  table,  which  was 
covered  with  a  yellow  carpet,  and  opening  it,  declared  to  them  the 
contents.  It  was  written  both  in  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  tongues, 
gilt  on  the  edges,  and  painted  on  both  sides  with  golden  dragons  ;  then 
making  it  up  again,  he  wrapped  it  in  a  silk  scarf,  and  putting  it  into 
a  box,  delivered  it  to  the  ambassadors,  who  received  it  kneeling.  He 
afterwards  took  the  letter  again  from  them,  and  bound  it  to  the  back 
of  one  of  the  interpreters,  who  went  along  with  it  before  the  ambassa- 
dors through  the  middle  gate  of  the  court,  which  was  set  wide  open 
for  the  purpose.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  great  silence ; 
neither  was  the  least  mention  made  at  any  of  their  entertainments  of 
the  Dutch  negociations. 

The  emperor's  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  king  sends  this  letter  to  John  Maetzuiker,  the  Dutch  Governor- General 
at  Batavia. 

"  Our  territories  being  as  far  asunder  as  the  east  from  the  west,  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  we  can  approach  each  other,  and  from  the  beginning  to  this  present 
the  Hollanders  never  came  to  visit  us.  But  those  who  sent  Peter  de  Goyer  and 
Jacob  de  Keyser  to  me,  are  a  brave  and  wise  people,  who  in  your  name  have 
appeared  before  me  and  brought  me  several  presents.  Your  country  is  ten  thou- 
sand miles  distant  from  mine,  but  you  show  your  noble  mind  in  remembering  me ; 
for  this  reason  my  heart  doth  very  much  incline  to  you ;  therefore  I  send  to  you — 
[Here  the  presents  are  mentioned.] 

"  You  have  asked  leave  to  come  and  trade  in  my  country  by  importing  and 
exporting  commodities  which  will  redound  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  my 
subjects  ;  but  your  country  is  so  far  distant,  and  the  winds  on  these  coasts  so 
boisterous  as  to  endanger  your  ships,  the  loss  of  which  would  very  much  trouble 
me ;  therefore,  if  you  do  think  fit  to  send  hither,  I  desire  it  may  be  but  once  every 
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eight  years,  and  no  more  than  an  hundred  men  in  a  company,  twenty  of  whom 
may  come  up  to  the  place  where  I  keep  my  court,  and  then  you  may  bring  your 
merchandises  ashore  into  your  lodge,  without  bartering  them  at  sea  before  Canton. 
This  I  have  thought  good  to  propose  for  your  interest  and  safety,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  well  liked  of  by  you.  And  thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  make  known 
unto  you. 

"  In  the  thirteenth  year,  eighth  month,  and  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  reign  of 
Song-Te." 

On  their  arrival  at  Canton  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  fresh 
extortion  from  the  officers  of  government,  were  insulted  by  the  populace, 
and  one  of  their  interpreters  was  murdered. 

A  curious  account  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  to  defeat  this 
embassy  of  the  Dutch,  is  in  a  letter  entitled  "  Narrative  of  the  Success 
of  an  Embassy  sent  by  John  Maetzuiker  de  Badem,  General  of  Batavia, 
unto  the  Emperor  of  China  and  Tartary,  the  20th  of  July,  1655,  soli- 
citing a  License  of  Trade  in  the  ports  of  his  Empire.  Dedicated  to 
Antonio-de-Camera,  Captain- General  of  the  City  of  the  Name  of  God, 
with  the  Magistrate  thereof.     Written  by  a  Jesuit  in  those  Parts." 

The  Jesuits  state  their  presents  to  be  as  follows  : — 

"  Those  for  the  emperor,  a  suit  of  armour,  embossed  with  gold  ;  twenty-three 
guns  of  several  sorts  and  sizes,  all  richly  and  curiously  wrought ;  six  broadswords, 
six  other  swords  hatched  with  gold,  five  chests  filled  with  cloves,  one  chest  of 
nutmegs,  two  pieces  of  fine  scarlet,  two  of  broadcloth  of  carnation  colour,  one  of 
green  cloth,  two  of  sky-colour  cloth,  two  of  popingee  cloth,  a  hundred  ells  of 
holland,  three  packs  of  flowers  of  divers  colours,  three  ditto  of  cinnamon,  twelve 
quilts,  fifty  pounds  of  amber,  two  of  choice  coral,  two  of  amber  beads,  one  branch 
of  polished  coral,  weighing  one  pound  and  a  half,  ten  parcels  of  sandal,  three 
powder-flasks,  a  silver  optic  tube,  twelve  plumes,  four  looking-glasses,  one  great 
looking-glass,  one  suit  of  tapestry  hangings,  six  carpets. 

"  For  the  empress  a  large  looking-glass,  a  little  image  of  tortoiseshell,  a  piece 
of  green  cloth,  ditto  of  scarlet,  eight  ells  of  holland,  a  piece  of  sky-coloured  cloth, 
a  piece  of  green  European  satin,  two  quilts,  tapestry  hangings,  four  pieces  of 
amber,  two  Italian  tables  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with  pictures  of  different  colours, 
three  rosaries  of  amber  beads,  a  crystal  cabinet,  a  cabinet  of  wood  of  different 
figures,  ten  bottles  of  European  sweet  waters,  and  six  little  chests  of  different 
pictures. 

"  For  the  empress's  mother,  a  large  looking-glass,  a  tortoiseshell  cabinet  inlaid 
with  silver,  another  small  ebony  cabinet,  a  great  scrutoire  wrought  with  crystal, 
four  rosaries  of  amber  beads,  three  rosaries  of  coral  beads,  six  pieces  of  amber, 
one  branch  of  coral,  six  Italian  tables  of  white  marble  inlaid  with  pictures  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  three  painted  carpets,  one  piece  of  scarlet,  one  of  broad  cloth  not 
very  fine,  one  of  black  European  satin,  one  of  green  European  satin,  one  of  blue 
satin,  two  pieces  of  black  European  damask,  one  of  European  velvet,  tapestry 
hangings,  twenty-six  ells  of  holland,  a  cabinet  made  after  the  fashion  of  an  eagle, 
six  crystal  goblets,  twenty-one  curious  pinctados  of  Metchlajatam,  twelve  bottles 
of  European  sweet  water,  and  one  piece  of  broad  cloth  very  fine. 
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•!  The  presents  from  the  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  were  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
one  of  green  cloth,  one  green  European  satin,  one  red  European  satin,  one  white 
satin,  twenty-four  ells  of  holland,  ten  pieces  of  amber,  two  rosaries  of  amber 
beads,  ditto  of  coral  beads,  a  looking-glass,  four  looking-glasses  with  paintings, 
four  marble  tables  of  different  colours,  a  marble  cabinet,  two  guns,  two  lances, 
one  sword  with  a  silver  hilt  and  rich  scabbard,  three  goblets  of  Venice  glass,  two 
statues  engraved  with  flowers,  a  sword  hatched  with  gold  and  silvered,  a  pair  of 
knives,  a  plume  of  feathers,  a  painted  parrot,  twenty  bottles  of  European  sweet 
water,  and  twelve  pots  of  wine  of  different  countries. 

"  Three  things  there  are  (the  Jesuit  adds)  which,  had  the  Hollanders  brought, 
would  have  been  powerful  advocates  for  them.  The  first  is  a  harpsichord,  with 
a  skilful  player  on  it,  the  second  a  trumpeter,*  the  third  some  engineers  and 
officers  to  train  up  and  exercise  soldiers.  These  things  the  emperor  does  much 
long  for." 

This  author  adds,  that  the  remonstrance  of  the  court  of  request  to 
the  emperor,  respecting  the  Dutch,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kan  Chi,  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  the  sixth  month,  there  was  brought  to  this  court  the  copy  of  a  petition 
from  the  Hollanders,  who  came  here  to  tender  their  homage  and  vassalage  to  your 
majesty  :  wherefore,  according  to  our  duty  we  have  consulted  thereon,  and 
although  the  truth  be  that  the  fame  of  your  Majesty's  greatness  and  power  be 
extended  unto  the  utmost  parts  of  the  habitable  earth,  yet  upon  our  strictest 
examination  and  search  into  the  laws  and  ancient  records  of  the  empire  for  this 
purpose,  we  cannot  find  in  any  age  past  that  the  Hollanders  have  ever  sent  ts 
pay  tribute  ;  therefore,  seeing  we  have  no  precedent  or  established  rule  to  follow 
in  this  business,  the  result  of  our  present  judgment  is,  that  your  Majesty  may  do 
well  to  continue  the  following  decree,  viz. : — 

"  That,  considering  the  voyage  from  the  Hollanders'  country  hither  is  both 
tedious  and  perilous,  your  Majesty  doth  grant  them  leave,  once  every  five  years, 
to  come  and  pay  their  tribute  unto  this  court,  and  not  oftener ;  and  this  your 
Majesty  does  to  show  the  whole  world  your  willingness  to  receive  into  your  bosom 
the  remotest  strangers.  As  to  the  way  they  are  to  take  in  coming  hither,  it  is  fit 
to  be  by  the  province  of  Canton  and  no  otherwise  ;  and  for  what  relateth  to 
granting  a  license  for  their  commerce  within  your  Majesty's  dominions,  there  is 
already  a  clear  declaration  published  for  your  Majesty's  dislike  thereof,  so  that 
more  needs  not  be  said  of  that  matter.  Yet  notwithstanding,  after  their  appear- 
ance before  your  majesty,  they  may  buy  and  sell  some  certain  things,  provided 
they  have  regard  always  to  such  constitutions  as  are  made  concerning  all  strangers 
within  this  realm,  and  exactly  conform  themselves  in  the  manner  of  buying  and 
selling,  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  established  in  that  behalf ;  and  hereupon  let 
all  vigilance  be  had,  and  all  appointed  penalties  severely  executed  upon  default. 
As  often  as  they  shall  come  to  pay  their  tribute,  their  whole  number,  both  of 
masters  and  servants,  not  to  exceed  an  hundred  persons.  Of  those,  only  twenty 
shall  repair  unto  the  court,  (the  rest  remaining  behind  at  Canton) ;  and  of  these 
twenty  let  them  observe  to  bring  two  chiefs,  whereof  one  may  be  a  man  of  learning 

*  In  the  printed  account  of  the  embassy,  they  are  said  to  have  had  a  trumpeter 
in  their  train. 
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—  the  other  a  soldier.  Let  the  Mandarins  provide  strong  guards  to  accompany 
them  to  the  court,  and  to  take  care  at  their  return  that  they  keep  together,  without 
straggling  out  of  their  way ;  and  upon  their  arrival  at  Canton,  that  they  imme- 
diately repair  to  their  own  country,  their  delays  about  the  coast  and  seas  of  Canton 
appearing  inconvenient. 

"  This  is  the  opinion  of  your  Majesty's  court  of  request.  But  not  daring  to 
take  upon  it  any  determination  of  what  is  fit  or  not  fit ;  therefore,  I  the  president 
thereof  do  in  all  humble  reverence  offer  this  remonstrance  to  your  Majesty, 
beseeching  your  Majesty's  royal  decree  for  a  final  determination  hereon. 

"  Given  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  imperial  Majesty  Kan  Chi,  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  seventh  moon." 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  remonstrance,  the  following  decree 
of  the  emperor  was  published  : — 

The  ultimate  Decree  of  the  Emperor. 

"  To  the  kingdom  of  Holland  health  and  peace,  which  out  of  its  cordial  love  to 
justice,  has  subjected  itself  to  us,  and  sent  ambassadors  through  the  wide  sea  to 
pay  us  tribute ;  we  nevertheless  weighing  in  our  own  mind  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  with  the  dangers  incident  thereto,  do  heartily  grant  them  leave  to  come 
once  every  eight  years  to  pay  their  tribute  unto  this  court ;  and  this  we  do  to  make 
known  to  the  universe  our  affections  to  the  people  of  the  remotest  parts.  In  all 
other  things  we  give  our  royal  consent  and  approbation  to  the  remonstrances  of 
our  court  of  request." 

Further  accounts  of  the  Jesuits'  intrigues  appear  in  a  letter  written 
by  the  Jesuit  John  Adam  Schaal,  (or  Scaliger,)  who  had  been  created 
a  mandarin  by  the  emperor.  He  was  present  at  the  first  audience  of 
the  Dutch  ambassador,  and  took  an  active  part  in  defeating  the  em- 
bassy. He  remarks,  that  among  their  presents  not  one  article  in  ten 
was  Dutch. 

He  says  the  letter  from  the  General  of  Batavia  to  the  Emperor  and 
Viceroys  of  Canton  came  at  first  unsealed,  and  without  any  mark  of 
distinction,  as  if  it  had  been  written  to  one  of  his  familiar  friends  and 
equals,  but  the  Chinese  at  Canton  so  dressed  and  adorned  it,  that  it 
appeared  at  Peking  with  great  reverence  and  humility.  Quite  different, 
says  the  Jesuit,  were  the  letters  formerly  written  to  the  Emperors  of 
China,  when  we  came  thither,  by  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
Ranutius  Fernelius,  Duke  of  Parma,  as  well  for  the  paper,  style,  and 
superscription,  as  for  the  magnificent  titles  and  encomiums  which  they 
gave  him. 

The  Jesuit  has  inserted  the  above-mentioned  letter,  which  he  trans- 
lated out  of  Dutch  into  Chinese  for  the  emperor,  and  into  Portuguese 
for  (we  presume)  his  own  and  Friar  Visidore's  satisfaction.  It  is 
dated  from  Batavia,  July  the  20th,  1655,  and  signed  Governor-General 
John  Maetzuiker.  The  purport  of  this  letter  is  to  congratulate  the 
emperor  on  his  conquest  of  China,  and  desire  admittance  into  his  ports 
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to  trade.  The  whole  is  introduced  by  a  long  preamble  on  the  wisdom 
of  Providence,  in  so  distributing  the  gifts  of  nature,  both  for  use  and 
ornament,  that  every  country  shall  have  some,  and  no  country  have  all, 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  correspondence  among  them.  But  there  is 
nothing  offered  towards  establishing  a  firm  league  with  the  emperor, 
(a  thing  which  the  ambassadors  are  said  to  have  had  in  charge,) 
although  mention  is  made  of  the  Dutch  having  entered  into  friendship 
and  alliance  with  most  of  the  potentates  neighbouring  on  China. 

The  Dutch  were  dispirited  by  their  ill  success  in  the  above-mentioned 
embassy  of  1655  ;  but  they  were  impelled  to  make  further  attempts  by 
the  loss  of  Taywan  in  1661. 

This  event  produced  two  other  embassies — the  first,  of  John  Van 
Campen  and  Constantine  Noble,  to  the  Viceroy  of  the  province  of 
Fokyen,  in  1662.  On  this  occasion,  the  Viceroy  of  Fokyen  and  the 
Chinese  General  presented  the  Dutch  with  silver  plates,  upon  which 
their  names  and  titles  were  engraved  in  Chinese  characters  gilt.  These 
served  as  passes  with  which  they  might  travel  through  the  empire. 

The  very  same  kind  of  gift  was  presented  to* 

This  deputation  was  followed  by  a  magnificent  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  Kang-hi,  in  1664.  The  Lord  Peter  Van  Hoorn,  privy  coun- 
cillor and  chief  treasurer  of  India,  was  chosen  ambassador.  His  suite 
consisted  of  a  chief  counsellor  of  the  embassy,  a  factor  and  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  a  secretary,  a  steward,  six  gentlemen,  a  surgeon,  six 
men  for  a  guard,  two  trumpeters,  and  one  cook.  In  case  the  ambas- 
sador should  die  in  the  voyage,  Noble  was  to  succeed  him. 

The  presents  for  the  emperor  consisted  of  Persian  horses,  and  oxen 
from  Bengal,  silver  plate,  amber,  and  amber  beads,  Kasuwaris  eggs, 
ten  pieces  of  yellow  cloth,  two  double-barrelled  pistols,  two  pocket 
pistols,  two  sword-blades,  one  buff  coat,  twenty  flasks  of  rose-water, 
four  perspective  glasses,  six  pieces  of  Kalambak  wood,  two  unicorn's 
horns,  one  piece  of  amber,  one  copper  horse  on  a  pedestal,  one  copper 
lion,  two  copper  dogs,  one  copper  mount,  one  Persian  quilt,  and  two 
small  mortar  pieces. 

Those  for  the  great  officers  of  state  consisted  of  scarlet  and  other 
cloth,  linen,  blood  coral,  amber,  pistols,  and  swords ;  among  the  rest 
there  were  four  unicorns'  and  eight  rhinoceros'  horns. 

The  emperor's  presents  in  return  consisted  of  the  following  particu- 
lars, viz.  that  for  the  lord-general  (received  by  the  ambassadors)  was 
three  hundred  guilders  of  fine  silver  in  six  boats,  two  pieces  of  Chinese 
cloth  of  gold,  two  more  of  the  same  with  dragons,  four  pieces  of 
*  The  M  S.  is  imperfect  here. 
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flowered  silk  with  dragons,  two  of  flannel,  twelve  of  satin,  eight  of 
damask,  ten  of  rich  flowered  stuff,  ten  pelangs,  and  ten  of  pansjes. 

To  the  ambassador  himself  an  hundred  guilders  of  fine  silver,  four 
pieces  of  pelangs,  four  of  pansjes,  four  of  raw  hokiens,  three  of  blue 
single  satin,  six  of  single  damask,  two  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  dragons. 

To  the  ambassador's  son  one  piece  of  black  flannel,  fifteen  guilders 
of  fine  silver,  two  pieces  of  raw  gazen,  and  two  of  single  damask. 

To  Noble  fifty  guilders  of  fine  silver,  one  piece  of  Chinese  cloth  of 
gold,  one  of  flannel,  three  of  damask  silk,  one  of  satin,  two  of  gazen, 
two  of  pelangs,  and  two  of  pansjes. 

To  Putmans  and  Vanderdoes,  the  secretary,  each  forty  guilders  of 
fine  silver,  two  pieces  of  damask,  one  of  flannel,  another  of  satin,  one 
of  pelangs,  one  of  pansjes,  one  of  single  damask,  and  one  of  white 
goes. 

The  three  interpreters  had  each  two  pieces  of  black  satin,  two  of 
white  goes,  two  of  pansjes,  and  two  of  single  slight  damask. 

To  the  rest  of  the  retinue  each  fifteen  guilders  of  fine  silver,  two 
pieces  of  raw  gazen,  and  two  of  single  damask. 

To  the  Mandarin  guide  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  to  the  other  guide 
and  the  two  Chinese  interpreters,  each  one  silk  damask  coat,  edged 
with  gold,  which  they  were  immediately  to  put  on  ;  and  for  each  of 
the  soldiers  who  came  with  the  ambassador,  one  slight  damask  coat. 

The  reception  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  forms  observed  in  their 
negociations  with  the  Chinese  minister,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
already  described,  nor  was  their  success  better. 

Navarette,  a  Spanish  Dominican  Friar,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  1646,  whence  he  visited  China,  and  on  his 
arrival  in  Europe,  twenty-six  years  afterwards,  published  an  account 
of  that  empire,  which,  though  curious,  is  ill  digested  and  prolix. 

This  account  of  the  Portuguese  embassy  in  1665  or  1666  (of  which 
so  little  is  known)  is,  however,  worth  extracting.     Navarette  says — 

"  A  year  and  a  half  after  the  missionaries  had  been  banished  to  Makau,  an 
ambassador  arrived  there  from  Goa,  as  from  the  King  of  Portugal.  He  was 
brought  sick  into  Canton,  meanly  treated,  and  looked  upon  as  a  sham-ambassador, 
upon  which  account  there  was  some  bustle.  His  secretary  or  companion,  and  a 
chaplain,  had  an  audience  of  the  governor,  who  commanded  them  on  both  knees 
to  touch  the  ground  with  their  foreheads,  which  was  a  great  affront ;  then  enquir- 
ing after  the  ambassador's  quality,  the  chaplain  thinking  it  a  great  honour,  said  he 
had  been  a  captain  of  horse.  The  governor  laughed,  and  answered  that  his  ser- 
vants were  captains  of  horse,  and  some  of  them  great  officers.  He  despatched 
advice  of  this  to  the  emperor,  and  sent  them  to  the  metropolis  with  orders  that 
they  should  be  received  within  the  walls  and  taken  care  of;  but  they  had  a  mean 
house  assigned  them. 
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The  ambassador,  intending  to  visit  the  regulo,  took  into  consideration  what 
respect  he  was  to  pay  to  him.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  missioners  :  about  it 
opinions  varied.  The  author's  was,  that  he  should  not  contend  about  it,  but  sub- 
mit to  what  the  viceroy  thought  fit,  taking  for  granted  that  he  would  rather  exceed 
than  fall  short  in  civility,  the  Chinese  being  very  obliging  in  this  particular. 
After  all,  the  Portuguese  followed  his  own  head,  articling  that  he  was  to  carry 
colours,  trumpets,  and  many  other  things,  but  so  many  punctilios  were  enough  to 
spoil  all.  Next  day  he  and  his  family  dressed  themselves  very  gay,  and  when 
they  were  ready  to  set  out,  a  message  came  from  the  petty  king  to  tell  him  he  was 
busy,  and  could  receive  no  visits.  This  was  a  great  mortification,  and  the  cause 
that  no  mandarin  visited  him. 

"  The  author  professed  himself  his  friend  in  a  particular  manner,  and  gave  him 
good  advice ;  yet  he  endured  some  trouble  and  affronts.  Whilst  the  dispute 
before  mentioned  between  the  supreme  governor  or  governor-general  of  Canton 
and  the  Portuguese  lasted,  (which  was  till  his  death  in  January,  1667,)  the  ambas- 
sador's business  was  at  a  stand.  He  was  detained  at  Canton  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  expensive  to  Ma-kau,  that  city  being  at  the  charge  of  the  embassy. 
The  ambassador  was  full  of  trouble,  especially  because  he  had  brought  but  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  pieces  of  eight  with  him,  and  had  above  ninety  persons  to 
maintain  with  it.  Ma-kau  could  assist  him  but  little,  and  afterwards  excused 
himself.     All  complained  of  the  society*  which  had  advised  that  embassy. 

"  At  length  orders  came  from  the  emperor  for  him  to  repair  to  court.  But  the 
present  which  he  carried,  by  the  particulars  that  had  been  sent  up,  appeared  very 
mean  to  his  Majesty;  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  it  was  worth  above  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats.  But  a  little  before  he  had  received  a  great  one  from  the  Dutch, 
which  perhaps  made  this  seem  the  less.  Not  long  before  the  ambassador  set  out 
for  Peking,  a  pleasant  passage  happened.  The  King  of  Portugal's  letter  being  read 
before  the  new  supreme  governor  and  the  viceroy,  they  took  notice  that  before 
signing  he  did  not  subscribe  himself,  your  Majesty's  faithful  subject,  and  asked  how 
these  words  came  to  be  omitted.  The  Portuguese  answered  that  it  was  not  the 
custom  of  Europe  to  do  it  in  that  manner.  They  sent  word  of  it  to  the  emperor, 
who  ordered  that  in  regard  the  ambassador  had  been  so  long  waiting  at  Canton, 
he  might  have  leave  to  come  to  court,  where  the  omission  in  the  letters  should 
be  examined  into  ;  but  the  author  never  heard  what  the  issue  was. 

*  One  of  the  greatest  troubles  the  Portuguese  had,  was  to  see  and  hear  how 
the  Chinese  used  their  ambassador.  They  called  him  a  mandarin  who  was  going 
to  do  homage  and  pay  an  acknowledgment  from  the  petty  King  of  Portugal. 
When  he  went  up  to  the  imperial  city,  there  was  a  flag  or  banner  upon  his  boat 
with  two  large  characters  upon  it,  importing,  this  man  comes  to  do  homage.  All 
ambassadors  who  go  to  China  must  bear  with  this,  or  they  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted." 

The  Russians  had,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
penetrated  through  Siberia  to  the  confines  of  China.  The  Chinese 
took  umbrage  at  the  enterprising  spirit  of  these  new  neighbours,  and 
erected  forts  to  defend  their  boundaries.  Skirmishes  were  frequent, 
and  an  open  war  was  expected.  A  reconciliation  was,  however,  effected 
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in  1689,  by  plenipotentiaries  from  the  two  courts  who  fixed  the  limits 
at  the  river  Kubechi  300  leagues  from  the  great  wall. 

Gubillon,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Kang- 
hi,  was  sent  by  him  to  accompany  the  Chinese  ministers,  and  his 
details  were  highly  curious.  Rayhal  remarks  that  this  was  the  first 
treaty  in  which  the  Chinese  had  ever  been  concerned  since  the  founda- 
tion of  their  empire.     He  adds — 

"  They  granted  the  Russians  the  liberty  of  sending  a  caravan  every  year  to 
Peking,  an  indulgence  which  had  always  been  denied  to  foreigners  with  the 
utmost  precaution.  It  was  easily  perceived  that  the  Tartars,  though  they  conformed 
to  the  manners  and  government  of  the  Chinese,  did  not  adopt  their  political 
maxims." 

Everard  Isbrand  Ides,  who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  from  the  court 
of  Russia  to  Peking  in  1693,  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  much 
more  respect  than  the  Dutch  had  experienced. 

The  ceremony  of  waiting  all  night  for  the  emperor's  appearance  on 
his  throne  in  the  morning,  to  which  the  poor  envoys  from  Holland 
were  subjected,  was  on  this  occasion  dispensed  with. 

After  having  delivered  their  Czarish  Majesty's  credentials,  the  am- 
bassador was  invited  by  the  emperor  to  eat  with  him,  and  that  prince 
carried  his  complaisance  so  far  as  to  send  him  from  his  own  hand  a 
cup  of  Tartarian  liquor.  Every  civility  was  shown  to  him  during  his 
residence  at  the  capital,  and  the  ceremony  of  his  departure  was  attended 
with  the  utmost  marks  of  attention. 

In  August,  1715,  the  Czar  Peter  I.  sent  Laurence  Lange  (accompa- 
nied by  Garwin,  an  English  physician),  as  envoy  to  Kang-hi,  Emperor 
of  China. 

Lange  was  received  with  a  degree  of  attention  not  inferior  to  what 
the  preceding  embassy  from  Russia  had  experienced. 

After  an  audience  of  the  emperor  and  dining  at  the  palace,  they 
received  a  royal  message  to  say  that  "  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
China  and  first  king  of  the  whole  world,  sends  word  to  the  Russian 
ambassadors  that  he  knows  them  to  be  strangers  in  his  empire,  so 
remote  from  Europe,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  customs  and 
language  of  the  country  ;  but  that  they  ought  to  be  under  no  concern, 
because  his  Majesty  will  protect  them,  not  like  strangers,  but  like  his 
own  children." 

But  in  the  true  spirit  of  Chinese  jealousy,  a  mandarin  was  ordered 
to  keep  them  company,  and  take  care  they  wanted  for  nothing,  at  the 
same  time  a  sentinel  was  placed  at  their  door. 
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Lange,  in  his  journal,  speaking  of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi,  and  of  his 
attention  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  his  subjects,  says — 

"  The  merchants  in  particular  who  trade  with  the  Russians  receive  frequent 
marks  of  his  bounty ;  for  frequently,  when  they  are  not  able  to  make  their  pay- 
ments at  the  time  prefixed,  he  advances  them  the  money  out  of  his  own  treasury, 
that  their  creditors  may  not  complain  of  being  detained." 

In  1717,  trade  being  so  dull  at  Peking  that  the  Russia  merchants 
could  find  no  vent  for  their  goods,  he  gave  his  subjects  leave  to  traffic 
with  them  without  paying  the  usual  duties,  which  occasioned  that  year 
a  deficiency  of  twenty  thousand  ounces  of  silver  in  his  revenue. 

The  governor  of  Western  Tartary,  when  he  gave  Lange  notice  to 
prepare  for  his  departure,  acquainted  him  that  the  emperor  had  resolved 
to  send  ambassadors  with  him  to  Russia  ;  two  Chinese  and  two  Tartar 
lords  were  accordingly  nominated  for  the  embassy. 

The  legation  of  Mezzabarba  from  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor  Kang-hi, 
in  1720,  contains  many  curious  particulars,  illustrating  the  character 
of  that  intelligent  monarch. 

He  received  the  legate  without  outward  marks  of  distinction,  and 
condescendingly  lent  his  assistance  to  make  peace  among  the  wrangling 
missionaries  of  different  orders,  whose  dissensions  the  Pope  had  vainly 
hoped  to  reconcile  by  this  mission.  The  remarks  of  the  emperor  on 
the  quarrels  of  these  missionaries,  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and 
on  his  interference  with  the  concerns  of  China,  are  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  the  keenest  yet  most  polished  satire. 

At  length,  Mezzabarba  had  his  audience  of  leave.  Viani,  who  pub- 
lished the  journal  of  this  legation,  says — 

"The  1st  of  March  the  legate  had  anew  and  last  audience  at  Chang- Chung- 
yeven.  Kang-hi  loaded  him  with  honours,  gave  him  a  thousand  marks  of  friend- 
ship, and  astonished  all  his  court  by  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  dismissed 
him,  and  solicited  his  return  to  China. 

"  He  made  him  promise  to  bring  with  him  men  of  learning  and  a  good  physi- 
cian, the  best  geographical  maps,  and  most  esteemed  new  books  in  Europe,  chiefly 
mathematical ;  also  the  particulars  relating  to  any  new  discovery  that  might  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  longitude.  Soon  after,  his  Majesty  called  for  a  spinnet, 
and  played  several  Chinese  airs.  Hence  he  took  occasion  to  observe  to  the  legate, 
with  what  familiarity  he  treated  the  Europeans,  whose  learning,  he  said,  he  greatly 
honoured ;  and  causing  him  afterwards  to  ascend  the  throne,  where  he  presented 
him  with  a  gold  cup  full  of  wine,  as  in  the  other  audiences  he  put  an  end  to  this 
by  taking  his  hands  and  pressing  them  between  his  own  in  the  most  cordial 
manner." 

The  Emperor  Kang-hi  died  in  December,  1722,  and  his  successor 
Yong-Ching,  by  an  edict  dated  the  10th  February  1723,  banished  the 
missionaries  to  Canton. 
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It  is  plain,  that  Kang-hi's  attention  to  Mezzabarha  arose  from  a 
consideration  of  the  advantages,  which  that  enlightened  prince  hoped 
might  be  derived  to  his  empire,  from  the  improvements  in  arts  and 
science  to  be  expected  from  nearer  connexions  with  Europe.  As  for 
the  missionaries,  he  could  not  fail  to  entertain  that  contempt  for  the 
paltry  squabbles  among  them  which  appears  in  the  sarcasms  attributed 
to  him  by  historians. 

Indeed,  this  mission,  from  which  the  sovereign  pontiff  expected  the 
firm  establishment  of  his  power  in  China,  marks  the  era  of  its  declen- 
sion, so  rapidly  completed  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Romish  priests  by 
Yong-Ching. 

But  of  all  the  embassies  to  China,  none  are  deserving  of  more  atten- 
tion than  that  published  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  who  proceeded  to  Peking 
with  an  embassy  from  the  Czar  Peter,  in  the  year  1719. 

Leoff  Vassilovick  Ismayloff  was  the  ambassador,  and  Laurence  de 
Lange  (who  has  been  already  mentioned)  was  secretary  to  the  embassy. 
The  ambassador  had  also  a  secretary  in  his  train,  which  consisted  of 
six  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  a  priest,  interpreters,  clerks,  a  band  of 
music,  footmen,  valets,  &c,  in  all  about  sixty  persons ;  besides  a  troop 
of  twenty -five  dragoons  for  their  escort  from  Tobolsky  to  Peking 
and  back. 

On  the  22d  September,  1720,  they  entered  the  Chinese  territories. 
Mr.  Bell  says — 

"This  day  we  commenced  guests  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  entertains  Jill 
ambassadors  and  hears  their  expenses,  from  the  day  they  enter  his  dominions  till 
the  time  they  quit  them  again.  Our  retinue  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  per- 
sons, who  were  allowed  fifteen  sheep  every  day.  The  overplus  of  this  large 
allowance  was  given  to  the  Mongols  who  drove  the  camels." 

The  ambassadors  public  entry  into  Peking  is  detailed  by  our  author. 
He  was  treated  with  great  respect,  but  the  outer  door  of  the  house 
where  he  lodged  was  locked,  and  sealed  with  the  emperor's  seal.  Mr. 
Ismayloff's  spirited  conduct,  however,  removed  this  mortification,  as 
well  as  many  others,  to  which  a  man  of  less  resolution  would  have 
submitted  during  his  residence  at  Peking. 

On  regulating  the  ceremonial  of  the  ambassador's  audience,  he  con- 
tended for  delivering  his  credentials  into  the  emperor's  own  hands, 
and  being  excused  bowing  nine  times  on  entering  his  Majesty's  pre- 
sence. Both  these  requisitions  were,  however,  deemed  inadmissible. 
After  a  negociation  of  some  days,  the  ceremonial  was  at  last  adjusted 
on  the  following  terms : — 

"  That  the  ambassador  should  comply  with  the  established  customs  of  the 
court  of  China  ;  and  when  the  emperor  sent  a  minister  to  Russia  he  should  have 
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instructions  to  conform  himself  in  every  respect  to  the  ceremonies  in  use  at  that 
court." 

Mr.  Bell,  describing  the  audience,  says— 

"  After  we  had  waited  ahout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  emperor  entered  the  hall 
at  a  back  door,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  upon  which  all  the  company 
stood.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  desired  the  ambassador,  who  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  rest,  to  walk  into  the  hall,  and  conducted  him  by  one  hand, 
while  he  held  his  credentials  in  the  other.  Having  ascended  the  steps,  the  letter 
was  laid  on  a  table  placed  for  that  purpose,  as  had  been  previously  agreed ;  but 
the  emperor  beckoned  to  the  ambassador  and  directed  him  to  approach,  which  he 
no  sooner  perceived  than  he  took  up  the  credentials,  and,  attended  hy  Aloy,  walked 
up  to  the  throne,  and  kneeling,  laid  them  before  the  emperor,  who  touched  them 
with  his  hand,  and  enquired  after  his  Czarish  Majesty's  health.  He  then  told  the 
ambassador  that  the  love  and  friendship  he  entertained  for  his  Majesty  were  such, 
that  he  had  even  dispensed  with  an  established  custom  of  the  empire  in  receiving 
his  letter. 

"  During  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  which  was  not  long,  the  retinue  continued 
standing  without  the  hall ;  and  we  imagined,  the  letter  being  delivered,  all  was 
over.  But  the  minister  of  the  ceremonies  brought  back  the  ambassador,  and 
then  ordered  all  the  company  to  kneel,  and  make  obeisance  nine  times  to  the 
emperor.  At  every  third  time  we  stood  up  and  kneeled  again.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  avoid  this  piece  of  homage,  but  without  success." 

The  whole  description  of  this  audience  is  highly  worth  notice.  The 
Emperor  Kang-hi  treated  the  ambassador  with  polite  attention.  Every 
thing  was  conducted  with  great  regularity. 

Our  author  says — 

"  The  emperor  sat  cross-legged  on  his  throne.  He  was  dressed  in  a  short  loose 
coat  of  sable,  having  the  fur  outward,  lined  with  lambskin,  under  which  he  wore 
a  long  tunic  of  yellow  silk,  interwoven  with  figures  of  golden  dragons  with  five 
claws— which  device  no  person  is  allowed  to  bear  except  the  imperial  family. 
On  his  head  was  a  little  round  cap,  faced  with  black  foxskin,  on  the  top  of  which 
I  observed  a  large  beautiful  pearl  in  the  shape  of  a  pear,  which,  together  with  a 
tassel  of  red  silk  tied  below  the  pearl,  was  all  the  ornament  I  saw  about  this 
mighty  monarch.  The  throne  also  was  very  simple,  being  made  of  wood,  but  of 
neat  workmanship.  It  is  raised  five  easy  steps  from  the  floor — is  open  towards 
the  company,  but  has  a  large  japanned  screen  on  each  side  to  defend  it  from  the 
wind. 

"  On  the  29th,  a  mandarin  came  to  our  lodgings  with  two  clerks,  and  took  a 
list  of  the  presents  sent  by  the  Czar  to  the  emperor.  These  consisted  of  various 
rich  furs,  clocks,  repeating  watches  set  in  diamonds,  mirrors,  and  the  battle  of 
Poltava  nicely  turned  in  ivory,  done  by  his  Czarish  Majesty's  own  hands,  and  set 
in  a  curious  frame.  The  ambassador  at  the  same  time  delivered  to  the  mandarin 
as  a  present  from  himself  to  the  emperor  several  toys  of  value,  a  fine-managed 
horse,  some  greyhounds  and  large  buckhounds." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    EXTENSION    OF    THE    PRINCIPLE  OF  ASSURANCE  TO  TENANCY  AND 
COLONIZATION. 

The  question  for  the  recess  is  undoubtedly  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant ;  and  that  this  is  so  recognized  by  parliament  itself,  appears  from 
sundry  statements  made  by  individuals  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  in 
the  late  long-drawn  debates  upon  Ireland.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Spectator's  summary  of  August  19th,  that — 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  moved  the 
second  reading  of  his  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill — 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  amend  the  law  on  that  head.  Under  the  present  system 
the  tenant  was  compelled  to  take  his  land  upon  any  terms  the  landlord  or  his  agent  thought  fit  t» 
impose;  and  he  was  obliged  to  erect  buildings  and  make  every  improvement  at  his  own  risk  and 
cost ;  and  in  case  of  his  removal,  he  could  obtain  no  compensation  for  the  outlay  both  of  capital 
and  industry  which  he  had  made.  Further  evils  arise  from  the  customs  of  letting  lands  to  middle- 
men, of  letting  land  to  four  or  five  men  in  partnership,  each  being  liable  for  the  whole  rent,  and  of 
conacre.  Mr.  Crawford  read  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Poor-law 
Inquiry,  to  bear  out  his  statement,  that  after  prosecuting  a  special  inquiry  in  fourteen  districts, 
they  pronounced  in  favour  of  an  amendment  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  law,  rendering  the  land- 
lord responsible  for  the  value  of  useful  improvements  made  by  the  tenant.  The  existence  of  an 
extensive  system  of  ejectment  had  already  been  proved  to  the  House.  The  bill  proposed  to  oblige 
the  landlord,  on  ejecting  a  tenant,  to  make  compensation  for  valuable  or  useful  improvements  :  its 
object  was,  to  encourage  the  leasing  under  long  tenures ;  but  it  did  not  neglect  to  protect  the 
landlord.  If,  however,  Government  or  Members  of  the  House  wished  more  time  for  considera- 
tion, he  would  not  press  the  second  reading. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  fully  recognizing  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Crawford's  motives, 
objected  to  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  leaving  the  matter  for  several 
months  in  a  vague  state. 

He  should  he  strongly  disposed  to  advise  the  House  not  in  one  session  to  avow  a  principle,  to  be 
carried  into  effect  in  another  session.  He  took  some  exception  to  details  in  the  bill.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  were  such,  that  the  tenant,  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  or  without  con- 
sulting him,  might  lay  out  an  unlimited  sum  under  his  own  superintendence,  in  draining  and 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  he  might  recover  from  the  landlord 
the  amount  of  that  expenditure.  That  would  make  an  important  distinction  between  the  law  of 
England  and  that  of  Ireland  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties  interested,  the  measure  should  not 
be  agreed  to  without  due  consideration.  Since  Mr.  Crawford  first  gave  notice  of  his  intention,  the 
government  had  directed  a  careful  review  of  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland  in  respect  to  this 
subject  to  be  made ;  and  in  stating  that  the  government  would  be  disposed  to  give  a  fair  consi- 
deration to  the  subject,  he  must  at  the  same  time  say,  that  they  would  discountenance  any  expec- 
tation that  they  meant  to  recognize  in  any  shape  that  which  was  called  "  fixity  of  tenure,"  or  any 
alienation  of  the  rights  of  the  landlord;  being  satisfied  that  the  maintenance  of  the  just  rights  of 
property  was  the  great  characteristic  of  social  improvement,  and  that  any  attempt  to  control  or 
interfere  with  the  just  and  legitimate  rights  of  property  must  intercept  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty, and  must  be  the  greatest  blow  to  industry  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  that  could 
possibly  be  given.  Therefore  he  exhorted  Mr.  Crawford  not  to  ask  for  a  vote  upon  the  second 
reading,  but  to  allow  an  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject  during  the  interval  of  the 
present  and  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  More  O'Ferrall  agreed  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  to  the  impolicy  of  a 
discussion  on  such  a  subject  so  late  in  the  session.  Sir  A.  Brooke  and  Sir  Den- 
ham  Norreys  concurred  in  the  principle  of  the  bill.     Mr.  Morgan  John  O'Connell 
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regarded  the  debate  as  one  of  the  very  few  gratifying  discussions  that  had  occurred 
this  session  respecting  Ireland. 

Mr.  Crawford,  acting  upon  the  advice  that  had  been  given,  withdrew  the  bill. 
Again —  • 

In  respect  to  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  (said  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  few  weeks 
previous)  we  are  prepared  also — but  that  is  a  matter  for  legislation,  and  we  all 
feel  that  no  partial  legislation  will  be  proper  or  effective — we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  deliberately,  and  all  the  important  ques- 
tions involved  therein. 

The  night  following,  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  same  subject, 
observed — 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  grievance  for  which  her  Majesty's  government 
speak  of  a  remedy  as  being  practicable  is  the  most  difficult  perhaps  of  all — the 
grievance  of  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be 
inferred  that  they  contemplated  introducing  some  measure  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Stanley,  too,  declares  — 

I  do  think  that  this  subject  of  the  state  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  a  calm  and  temperate  consideration,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  if  the  honourable  member  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  moved  for 
a  committee  to  take  this  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  into  consideration,  I  for  one 
should  most  cordially  have  supported  his  proposition.  With  respect,  however,  to 
any  other  course,  I  certainly  am  not  prepared  to  say,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  we  intend  to  introduce  any  measure  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  we  should 
devote  the  recess  to  the  consideration  of  these  subjects,  and  should  be  prepared 
next  session  to  introduce  some  remedial  measures  to  the  notice  of  parliament,  I 
must  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  most  unwise  of  any  government  to  give  a  pledge 
calculated  to  raise  expectations,  the  disappointment  of  which  would  only  aggravate 
the  evil. 

This  question  of  landlord  and  tenant  is,  in  very  truth,  the  question 
of  questions  of  the  present  day — it  is  the  most  momentous  subject  of 
consideration  not  only  as  regards  Ireland,  but  the  whole  country ;  and 
upon  the  nature  of  that  relationship  must,  in  a  great,  a  very  great 
degree,  depend  all  the  other  relations  of  society.  In  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  the  monarch  was  the  sole  landlord,  as  trustee  for 
the  people,  by  whose  permission  he  was  monarch.  Forgetting  this 
trusteeship,  his  tenants,  by  degrees,  constituted  themselves  landlords, 
and  this  landlordship  became  at  length  universally  recognized,  even 
apart  from  the  conditions  of  servitude  or  other  duties  which  had  at  first 
been  attached  to  it ;  so  that  at  length,  in  the  most  modern  days,  it  was 
asserted  by  some,  that  there  was  no  duty,  but  mere  right  of  landlord- 
ship — that  each  landlord  was  at  liberty  "  to  do  what  he  liked  with  his 
OW71."  Now,  it  is  evident  that  a  new  movement  is  about  being  made 
in  England,  which  will  find  its  way  into  other  countries,  and  which 
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perhaps  will  most  of  all  be  developed  in  new  communities,  in  new  colo- 
nies. Societies  are  forming  all  over  the  country,  to  convert  tenants 
into  landlords — and  almost  every  great  town  has  now  its  Building 
Society  or  Societies,  constituted  avowedly  for  this  object.  Individuals 
unite,  and  pay  month  by  month,  a  sum  somewhat  greater  than  the  rent 
of  the  house  they  occupy,  and  after  an  accumulation  of  funds  has  been 
made,  the  tenants  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  in  advance,  on  certain 
conditions,  the  sum  requisite  to  purchase  the  tenements  of  which  they 
are  the  occupants.  It  thus  happens  that  the  tenants,  without  paying, 
perhaps,  much  more  than  their  ordinary  rent  to  a  landlord,  become 
themselves  landlords,  while  those  who  merely  contribute  as  shareholders, 
without  availing  themselves  of  the  advances  offered,  make  large  pro- 
fits on  their  capital.  These  schemes,  though  faulty  in  some  respects, 
will  produce  much  social  benefit :  they  will  in  the  course  of  time  give 
almost  every  man  his  own  home  and  hearth,  and  thus  bind  every  man 
to  his  country  and  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  by  the  most  power- 
ful ties. 

The  general  importance  of  the  subject  will  probably  induce  the 
ministers,  if  leisure  from  grouse-shooting  permit,  to  devote  a  little 
attention  to  its  consideration  ;  and  that  acknowledged  importance  will 
be  our  excuse  for  treating  at  some  length  in  this  place  upon  the  ques* 
tion,  in  relation  to  an  improved  tenure,  in  experiments  of  systematic 
colonization.  Under  colonization,  indeed,  may  be  included  certain  im- 
provements of  the  system  of  tenure  at  home — home  colonization  ;  but 
on  this  head  we  shall  here  touch  very  generally,  premising,  however, 
that  the  principle  we  would  now  impress  upon  the  English  yeoman  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  hope  at  home, 
as  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  condition  of  prosperity  in  the 
colonies. 

The  object  to  be  attained  in  both  is  the  same,  and  may  be  briefly 
represented.  Neither  farmers  nor  colonists  in  general  have  capital  to 
spare  ;  and  both  classes,  and  especially  the  latter,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  averse  to  sink  their  income  in  rent — labouring  hard,  and 
leaving  others  to  reap  the  fruits.  There  is  one  principle  which  will 
assist  income  to  reap  all  the  benefit  of  capital — the  principle  of  life 
probabilities.  A  life-annuity  annually  represents  capital ;  and  would 
secure  to  the  yeoman-tenant  a  virtual  possession  during  life,  and  an 
unburdened  freehold  to  his  children.  The  advantage,  therefore,  as 
regards  "Old  England,"  of  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  tenure  would 
be,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  make  it  the  pride  and  privilege  of  every 
Englishman  to  possess,  and  be  prepared  to  defend,  his  hearth  and  his 
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home: — as  respects  "New  England" — the  colonies— it  points  out  the 
way  to  the  capitalist  to  do,  in  one  year,  what  the  present  system  of 
selling  land  to  men  who  are  not  justified  in  so  sinking  capital,  could 
not  accomplish  in  twenty. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  statement  of  our  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  shall  present  here  two  papers  which  have  appeared  in  late 
numbers  of  the  Builder  and  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  the  first  having 
reference  particularly  to  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the  building 
and  farming  interests  in  "  Old  England :"  the  second  to  that  interest 
we  intend  more  especially  to  treat  of  in  this  place — the  interest,  to  wit, 
of  "  Young  England,"  or  the  offshoots  of  the  fatherland,  or  the  mother- 
country — for  the  sex  of  the  parent  seems  ever  to  be  left  an  open 
question  — 

Old  England. — [From  The  Builder  of  July  15,  1843.] — A  most  important 
movement  is  about  being  made  in  building  matters,  which  it  would  be  well 
for  our  readers  and  a  large  class  of  our  fellow-countrymen  to  look  on  with  a 
scrutinizing  and  a  calculating  eye.  We  do  not  pretend^  to  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
but  we  could  almost  venture  to  predict  that  a  mania  is  about  to  set  in  for  building 
societies;  and,  though  it  may  be  urged  that  "  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,"  and  that  the  good  may  possibly  flow  direct  into  the  hands  of  the  builders, 
yet  we  are  sure  that  the  patriotism  of  our  class  is  not  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  wish 
to  reap  profit  by  the  loss  or  the  delusions  of  any  section  of  their  fellow-country- 
men. We  have  no  fear  for  building  societies  rightly  constituted  ;  but  we  look 
with  suspicion  upon  all  those  where  trafficking  in  shares  is  so  much  encouraged, 
and  where  a  sort  of  "Derby  raffle"  is  set  on  foot,  with  its  one  or  two  grand 
prizes  and  a  hundred  blanks  ;  or  where  the  cunning  and  the  scheming  make  up 
"  their  book,"  and  fatten  upon  premiums  for  preference,  which  the  sanguine 
aspirant  is  induced  to  give,  to  secure  an  early  possession  of  his  freehold.  It  is 
always  thus  with  every  thing  good— it  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  will  be  abused. 
Against  this  we  warn  our  countrymen.  Prudence  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  ; 
but,  while  we  say  prudence,  we  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  run  into  timidity, — 
timidity  and  temerity  are  the  wide  extremes.  Numerous  building  societies  are 
now  on  foot,  proceeding  upon  a  principle  far  advanced  from  the  simple  usage  of 
the  building  clubs  of  our  acquaintance  of  late  years, — proceeding,  in  fact,  upon 
a  great,  and,  we  say  it  seriously,  a  grand  principle, — a  grand  principle,  in  our  esti- 
mation, for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 

We  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of  a  Freehold  Assurance  Company  which 
we  shall  not  trespass  upon  our  readers  to  reprint  entire,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
transferring  from  it  to  our  pages  the  Golden  Maxim,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which 
is  embraced  in  the  second  paragraph : — 

One  extension  of  the  life  assurance  principle— a  most  obvious  one— is  the  securing  to  the  tenant 
the  ultimate  freehold  of  the  property  for  which,  for  a  period  of  years,  or  from  year  to  year,  he  lias 
engaged  to  pay  an  annual  consideration  ;  and  thus  enabling  him  to  look  forward  to  the  absolute 
possession  of  an  unburthened  property,  which  he  may  bequeath  to  his  children. 

This  is  it !— give  us  the  thoroughly  equitable  principle  of  a  well-calculated  life 
M  nuance,  and  we  will  hazard  our  lives  for  it  that  the  capitalist  who  presides  over 
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such  an  institution,  as  well  as  the  assurers  who  seek  its  protection,  will  each  reap 
their  rich  and  well-merited  reward. 

Let  us  state  a  case.  The  industrious  thriving  tenant  of  a  small  holding,  say  a 
house  of  the  value  of  £300,  for  which  he  pays  a  rent  of  £20  to  £25,  is  desirous 
of  retaining  the  spot  and  tenement  in  which  he  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  perma- 
nent connexion — his  landlord  values  the  freehold  at  less  to  his  mind  than  the 
£300  in  possession — and  is  willing  to  part  with  it  to  his  tenant  for  the  sum 
stated.  The  Mutual  Assurance  Society  will  for  the  annual  payment  of  £22.  10s, 
per  annum,  on  a  life  of  thirty,  become  the  mortgagees  of  the  property,  so  that  the 
freehold  rests  at  once  in  the  insurer,  and  reverts  to  his  family  clear  of  all  incum- 
brance at  his  death.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more  attractive  to  the  man  of 
thrift  and  foresight,  or  any  thing  calculated  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  interest 
of  his  family,  or  to  stimulate  to  greater  exertion. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a  friend  to  this  plan — that  the  best  interests  of  "  Old 
England"  are  enlisted  in  it.  Small  freeholds  are  the  mainstay  of  England's 
greatness — and  by  a  plan  like  this  you  encourage  to  such  a  state  of  things — you 
once  more  make  it  the  pride  and  the  privilege  of  an  Englishman  to  possess  and 
be  prepared  to  defend  his  hearth  and  his  home. 

Be  it  understood,  that  the  plan  is  applicable  alike  to  freehold  plots,  small  farms, 
and  to  houses  and  tenements.  We  have  a  captivating  plan  in  our  view,  but  we 
must  not,  while  we  comment  on  bond  fide  propositions,  intimate  any  schemes  of  our 
own.  There  is,  however,  and  in  due  time  we  have  to  propound  it,  something, 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  matter  we  have  pointed  out,  forcibly  attractive  to 
every  aspirant  to  the  possession  of  the  beau-ideal  of  an  Englishman's  home,  be 
his  station  never  "so  humble  or  lowly. 

Young  England. — [From  the  New  Zealand  Journal.'] — We  extract  the  follow- 
ing letter  on  NW  Zealand  Colonization,  from  the  last  number  of  The  Builder. 
The  letter  has  been  suggested  by  an  editorial  paper  in  a  late  number  of  that 
journal,  on  the  modification  of  the  present  tenure  of  property,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies,  by  the  application  of  the  life  assurance  principle ;  the  only  means,, 
as  we  have  frequently  argued,  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  capital  and  industry  j 
of  giving  to  the  lessee  the  living  interest  of  a  landlord,  and,  by  the  sure,  though 
gradual  extension  of  the  basis,  commending  the  feudal  institution  of  property  to 
all  classes.  To  the  New  Zealand  and  other  colonizing  companies,  not  less  than 
to  the  landlord  at  home,  the  importance  of  the  general  question,  at  this  crisis, 
must  impress  itself  daily :  and  to  those  who  are  deterred  by  the  scientific  name 
of  "life  assurance"  from  entertaining  these  suggestions,  we  shall  but  observe  that 
all  the  knowledge  of  life  assurance  requisite  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  matter 
is  comprised  in  the  following  sentence,  which  we  quote  from  the  journal  to  which 
the  subjoined  letter  has  been  addressed,  viz.: — 

"  The  assurance  of  life  is  no  matter  of  speculation  :  mortality  holds  a  dominion 
which  experience  shows  to  be  exercised  with  an  even  hand ;  it  is  this  unerring 
law  that  enables  us  to  reason  upon  and  demonstrate  the  value,  in  present  or 
periodical  payments,  of  given  sums,  when  the  casualty  of  death  shall  successively 
happen  to  each  individual  composing  a  society." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Builder. 

Sir,— In  a  late  number  of  your  very  interesting  journal,  in  treating  of  the  application  of  life 
assurance  to  securing  to  the  tenant  the  absolute  freehold  of  the  house  or  farm,  in  which,  by  tha 
present  system  of  occupation,  he  can  have  no  living  interest,  you  observe  that  the  dearest  inte- 
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rests  of  *'  Old  England"  are  involved  in  the  projected  scheme  of  freehold  assurance,  inasmuch  as 
it  promised  to  give  to  every  man  a  new  and  lasting  tie  to  his  country. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  "  Young  England  "  has  even  more  to  hope  from  the  system  than  the 
mother-country,  and  promises  more  advantages  to  the  capitalist  who  will  enter  upon  it.  By 
"  Young  England,"  I  may  observe,  that  I  do  not  here  intend  any  allusion  to  the  "  Young  Eng- 
land "  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  and  the  Spectator,  (that  Heraclitus  of  the  press,)  viz.  the  white- 
waistcoated  and  white-neckclQthed  gentry,  whose  pleasure  and  business  it  is  to  make  speeches  of 
a  certain  kind  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  hut  the  young  colonies  of  Englishmen,  now  forming  in 
all  parts  of  our  colonial  empire.  You  propose  to  give  to  the  house  tenant  the  freehold  of  his  house, 
on  condition  of  his  paying  you  an  annuity  on  his  life  instead  of  a  rent.  Doubtless,  with  proper 
precautions  against  the  effects  of  depreciation  of  property  in  England,— by  deferring  the  period  of 
purchase,  for  example,  Until  some  years'  payments  had  been  made,  and  charging  a  bonus  premium 
for  the  bare  insurance, — a  large  proportion  of  the  locked-up  capital  of  this  country  might  thus  find 
ample  investment.  But  colonial  land,  under  proper  and  active  colonization,  must  increase  in 
value ;  it  is  at  its  minimum  on  the  formation  of  the  settlement,  and  therefore  here  there  would 
be  an  inexhaustible  source  for  the  application  of  this  freehold  assurance  pr  ject.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served with  the  Examiner  newspaper,  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  impartial  of  the  opponents  of 
systematic  colonization,  that  there  is  one  radical  evil  in  the  Wakefield  system,  as  at  present  in 
operation,  that  it  involves  in  the  very  outset  the  sinking  of  capital  in  land  and  labour. 

The  colonist  is,  in  general,  not  a  capitalist  (never  a  large  capitalist),  but  what  we  may  call  an 
incomist,  his  income  often  being  not  in  his  pocket,  but  in  his  character,  and  in  his  head  and  in 
his  hands.  He  has  not  £20  of  capital,  even  though  he  may  have  £20 ;  for  capital,  in  the  wide 
sense,  is  the  accumulation  of  years  of  industry  :  and  the  £20  saved  out  of  a  few  years'  toil  repre- 
sents only  the  aggregate  income  of  these  years,  but  does  not  in  the  available  sense  claim  the  name 
of  capital^  The  colonist,  therefore,  can  pay  an  annual  sum,  but  he  is  not  justified  in  launching 
out  the  hoardings  of  a  few  years  in  land.  But.  again,  the  general  feeling  in  the  new  colonies  is 
decidedly  against  sinking  income  in  the  shape  of  rent,  so  common  in  this  country,  and  productive 
of  such  disastrous  consequences  and  cruel  injustice  in  Ireland.  What  then  remains  ?  Either,  on 
a  small  6cale,  to  secure  the  freehold  of  small  property  by  combination  of  annual  contributions, 
as  in  the  English  building  societies ;  or,  on  a  large  and  truly  effective  scale,  by  payment  of  life 
annuity  instead  of  rent;  one  annual  payment  so  calculated,  guaranteeing  the  freehold  to  the  heirs 
of  the  annuity  payer,  in  the  event  of  his  death  within  the  year,  as  well  as  securing  the  lender  the 
return  of  his  capital. 

A  Scottish  Kirk  colony  has  been  lately  established  in  New  Zealand  on  a  very  excellent  theory 
of  preparation ;  and,  as  far  as  the  funds  will  provide  for  such  preparation,  the  result  will  be  a 
flourishing  and  comfortable  settlement.  The  charge  of  £2  an  acre  is  made  for  the  land ;  and  out 
of  this  £2,  thirty  shillings  is  devoted  to  emigration,  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges,  &c.  We 
would  go  a  step  further,  and  without  waiting  for  gradual  sales  of  land,  make  every  preparation  at 
once :  and  the  necessary  means — the  money — we  should  gather  in  this  way. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  Church  of  England  establishes  the  next  New  Zealand  settlement. 
Let  the  friends  of  the  church  and  the  Engl  sh  capitalist  purchase  of  the  government  or  the  New 
Zealand  Company  at  once,  by  combined  capital,  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  expending 
(on  an  average  of  town,  rural,  and  suburban  land)  four  pounds  an  acre. 

Out  of  this  allot  to  the— 

New  Zealand  Company,  for  Land  and  Expenses £100,000 

Emigration 100,000 

Religion,  Education,  and  Aborigines 100,000 

Roads,  Bridges,  Clearing,  &c 1 00,000 

£400,000 
And  charge  the  public  at  the  rate  of  £5  an  acre,  to  be  paid,  not  at  once,  but  by  annuity,  secured 
on  land  necessarily  increasing  year  by  year  in  value  from  such  effective  combination,  A  yeoman 
(whose  physical  health  must  of  course  be  certified)  of  thirty  years  of  age,  might,  on  this  principle, 
be  secured  in  the  immediate  freehold  of  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  by  a  payment  of  £37.  10s. 
per  annum,  to  revert  to  his  children  or  heirs  at  his  death  unencumbered.  The  New  Zealand  Com 
pany,  and  their  colonists,  the  English  capitalist,  and  the  English  people,  would  rapidly  feel  the 
good  effects  of  such  a  system.  For  the  security  would  be  unexceptionable— the  advantage  to 
the  yeoman  unprecedented  in  any  colonial  scheme— while  the  good  result  to  the  church  or  sect 
forming  the  settlement,  as  well  as  to  the  settlers,  would  be  realized  in  a  very  few  years.  Let  the 
church  do  this— and  let  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Catholics,  and  other  religious  denomination:.. 
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follow  their  example,  and  colonial  and  social  progress  will  receive  a  new  stimulus,  and  sectarian 
jealousies  will  be  abolished  with  their  causes.  You  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  enter  more  fully 
into  detail  on  a  future  occasion. 

Meanwhile  I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

Middle-aged  England. 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  said  and  quoted  enough  to  show  the  appli- 
cability of  the  principle  contended  for  to  the  old  country  as  well  as  to 
the  new ;  and,  feeling  satisfied,  considering  the  various  contending  class- 
interests  at  home,  that  the  more  available  and  promising  field  for  a  first 
experiment  is  to  be  found  in  the  colonies,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves 
to  an  exposition  of  the  proposed  system,  in  connection  with  our  colonial 
settlements,  leaving  the  statesmen  and  landlords  at  home  to  judge 
whether  here  also  the  scheme  might  not  be  applied  to  the  removal  of 
the  "  discontent  grown  fierce  and  mad  "  of  the  working  classes,  not  to 
speak  of  the  discomfort  of  the  uneasy  or  respectable  classes  of  society. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  phenomenon  in  the  social  history  of  mankind 
more  wonderful  than  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  this  country, 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  certainly  is  unparalleled,  if  we  except 
the  apparently  even  more  accelerated  progress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ;  which,  however,  owe  to  immigration  a  great  portion  of  their 
enlarged  population  ;  while  in  England,  that  increase  arises  entirely 
from  within. 

In  the  history  of  our  race,  we  have  too  many  instances  of  an  opposite 
character,  a  numerous  population  rendered  scanty  by  the  inroads  of 
war,  by  famine,  or  by  pestilence.  In  the  declining  period  of  the  Roman 
empire,  various  portions  of  its  extensive  dominion  were  rendered  nearly 
desolate  by  the  attacks  of  barbarous  nations — as  for  instance,  the  popu- 
lous province  of  Africa,  forming  the  modern  districts  of  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
and  Algiers,  which  have  never  recovered  the  effects  of  that  eventful 
invasion.  Famine  and  pestilence  too  have  left  their  traces  in  every 
country  ;  and  their  united  effect  has  considerably  reduced  population, 
even  within  our  own  times.  The  influence  of  the  slow  insidious  change 
in  the  climate  of  a  country,  once  the  garden  of  the  world,  has  rendered 
Italy,  in  many  considerable  parts,  a  wilderness  ;  but  leaving,  in  the 
remains  of  great  cities,  proofs  of  its  former  capability  of  supporting  a 
large  population.  England,  blessed  by  nature  with  a  fertile  soil,  and  a 
healthful  climate;  secure,  in  her  insular  position,  from  the  ravages  of 
war ;  having  within  her  proper  bounds  all  those  mineral  resources 
capable  of  giving  employment  to  a  numerous  people — has  availed  her- 
self to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  means  of  prosperity  placed  within  her 
power,  and  supports  a  population  greater,  in  proportion  to  extent  of 
territory  and  productiveness  of  soil,  than  perhaps  any  other  country  in 
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ancient  or  modern  times.  That  her  power  and  influence  have  cor- 
respondingly increased,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  contemplated  her  in 
former  periods — a  prey  to  northern  freebooters,  or  Norman  invaders — 
and  who  witnesses  her  present  proud  position,  exerting  an  all  but  pre- 
dominant influence  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe ;  confessedly  the 
greatest  power  in  Asia ;  and  carrying  her  victorious  arms  into  Eastern 
regions  unknown  to  Caesar,  unknown  to  Alexander ;  and  exacting  the 
homage  of  compliance  with  her  demands  from  an  empire  which  has 
never  yet  bowed  to  any  foreign  power.  Without  that  immensely  in- 
creased population  ;  without  developing  to  their  utmost  extent  all  her 
varied  agricultural,  mineral,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  resources, 
she  never  could  have  attained  to  this  amazing  height  of  success  and 
external  splendour. 

But  it  is  worth  inquiry  if  her  internal  social  condition  has  been 
equally  prosperous  ;  if  the  supply  of  food  has  kept  pace  with  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  if  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  in  this  respect  is 
not  worse  than  it  was  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago. 

This  is  a  question  equally  important  and  difficult  in  its  solution.  It 
depends  upon  facts  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  the 
rates  of  wages,  of  which  no  regular  records  sufficiently  extensive  in  the 
variety  of  articles  and  trades  enumerated  have  been  kept,  such  as  to 
embrace  all  the  details  necessary  in  this  involved  calculation.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  know  generally  that  wages  have  risen  ;  that  the  prices  of 
all  manufactured  goods  have  been  lowered  ; — on  the  other  hand,  corn 
and  butcher 's-meat,  with  all  other  kinds  of  provisions,  have  been  mate- 
rially enhanced ;  while  the  facility  of  obtaining  employment  in  any  given 
branch  of  business  has  been  much  diminished,  compared  to  what  it 
was  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  the  change  has  been 
found  most  prejudicial ;  and  to  the  want  of  the  means  of  employment 
must  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  that  pauperism  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  modern  times,  and  which  involves  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people. 

Assuming  the  poor-rates  in  England  to  amount  to  eight  millions  per 
annum,  which  is  rather  under  the  mark,  and  that  each  pauper  receives 
weekly  from  the  rates  half-a- crown's  value  in  money  or  provisions,  there 
will  be  upwards  of  one  million  of  paupers  in  England — or  one  in  every 
fifteen  of  the  population  !  In  Ireland  we  know,  at  least  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  O'Connell,  that  the  proportion  is  much  greater — probably  one  in 
every  eight !  In  Scotland,  a  less  amount  of  pauperism  perhaps  exists 
than  in  England;  and  it  may  probably  be  inferred,  that  much  of 
what  does  exist,  is  owing  to  the  large  importation  of  Irish  labourers, 
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with  their  wives  and  families,  who  effect  a  species  of  settlement  in  that 
country,  and  still  retaining  the  improvident  habits  of  their  nation,  are,when 
out  of  employment,  cast  wholly  destitute  upon  the  parish.  The  leading 
facts  as  to  the  precise  causes  and  extent  of  the  evil  will,  in  all  proba- 
bilit}',  be  brought  out  under  the  researches  of  the  commission  which  is 
now  sitting  upon  the  subject  in  that  country.  The  amount  of  relief 
given,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  a  late  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Scotland,  does  not  exceed  one  penny  per  day  for  each  member  of  a 
family,  which  may  be  one  cause  of  the  population  generally  using  every 
other  means  of  subsistence  in  their  power,  rather  than  incur  the  igno- 
miny— for  such  it  has  been  deemed  in  Scotland — of  resorting  to  that 
means  of  support,  while  the  relief  is  so  very  scanty.  In  England  we 
have  assumed  the  relief  given  to  be  four  times  as  great. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  bad  feature  of  our  social  system  is 
still  undiminished,  if  not  increased,  in  malignancy.  With  a  standing- 
army  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  of  two  million  paupers,  there  exists 
another  body,  which  we  may  call  the  militia  of  pauperism,  very  con- 
siderable in  point  of  numbers,  and  made  up  of  those  who  are  rapidly 
verging  to  poverty.  This  class  must  supply,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  human  life,  and  the  probable  proportions  of  children  and  old  people 
among  the  paupers,  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  recruits  annually 
to  the  regular  paupers.*  Such  an  amazing  mass  of  indigence  to  provide 
for,  must  raise  doubts  in  the  most  thorough  disbeliever  of  Mai  thus' 
theory  ;  and  form  a  subject  for  the  most  serious  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  statesman. 

Among  the  remedies  to  which  public  attention  has  been  directed, 
emigration  occupies  a  very  prominent  place.  The  bearing  which  an 
extensive  system  of  emigration  would  have  upon  the  mass  of  population 
at  home,  apart  from  the  pauper  portion  of  it,  must  undoubtedly  be 
the  great  subject  of  inquiry.  Its  effect  would  be  twofold  :  direct,  in 
removing  a  portion  of  those  who  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  means  of 
livelihood ;  and,  indirect,  in  opening  up  facilities  of  employment.  As 
the  subject  is  one  that  deserves  the  most  anxious  consideration,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  going  into  an  examination  of  the  practicability  of 
carrying  through  a  scheme  of  emigration,  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 
certainty  of  the  emigrants  making  a  change  for  the  better,  without 

*  If  we  assume  two  millions  of  paupers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  one-half 
children,  and  the  other  people  above  fifty-five,  taking  the  usual  average  duration 
of  life  for  the  latter  fifteen  years,  and  assuming  that  the  children  receive  support 
for  ten  years  each,  we  have  160,000,  as  the  number  that  annually  leave  the  body, 
which  of  course  must  be  kept  up  by  that  number  entering. 
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which  all  schemes  of  this  nature  are  nugatory,  and  so  extensive  in  its 
character,  as  to  exert  an  important  beneficial  effect  upon  the  population 
of  this  country. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  emigration,  as  a  remedy  for  national  dis- 
tress, has  already  had  its  trial,  and  proved  its  inefficiency  by  its  total 
failure.  Such  persons  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  suppression  of 
such  an  evil  as  over-population  in  a  large  country,  so  far  from  being  the 
work  of  a  few  years,  may  require  an  active  and  extensive  system  of 
emigration  to  be  pursued  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  an  evil 
of  such  slow  and  gradual,  yet  certain  progress,  that  it  is  only  in  a  pro- 
portionally long  time,  and  by  the  substitution  of  a  means  like  emigra- 
tion, that  it  can  be  removed  at  all.  It  may  be  removed,  undoubtedly, 
as  we  have  instanced  (which  Heaven  forbid !),  by  the  effect  of  pesti- 
lence or  famine,  and  consequent  disease,  or  the  ravages  of  war. 

Opinions  of  a  different,  yet  adverse  complexion,  as  regards  emigra- 
tion, have  been  expressed  by  statesmen  such  as  Lord  John  Russell, 
which  seem  entitled  to  more  weight.  His  lordship,  adverting  to  the 
very  considerable  number  that  annually  leave  the  British  shores  for  our 
colonies,  or  the  United  States — which,  on  the  average  of  three  years, 
is  upwards  of  100,000  persons — is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he 
thought  the  system  had  been  carried  far  enough  already ;  and  that  any 
further  extension  would  consequently  be  injurious,  if  not  to  the  emi- 
grants, at  least  to  the  people  of  this  country.  It  was  the  fear  of  a 
drain  of  capital  that  no  doubt  influenced  Lord  John  Russell  in  promul- 
gating such  an  opinion.  In  no  other  respect  can  we  perceive  any 
basis  for  his  argument.  If  it  were  the  case  that  the  emigrants  were  to 
a  man  possessed  of  capital,  say  to  the  amount  of  £100  each,  which 
must  be  much  above  the  average,  since  it  is  too  notorious  that  the  great 
mass  of  emigrants  are  of  the  condition  of  labourers,  scarcely  able  to 
pay  for  their  passage,  the  annual  amount  of  capital  withdrawn  from 
this  country  would  be  only  ten  millions  sterling.  Now,  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  has  by  some  been  estimated  as  high  as  four  thousand 
millions  sterling ;  say,  that  we  assume  the  country  has  mortgaged  only 
one-third  of  its  property — or  take  the  capital  as  thrice  the  amount  of 
the  national  debt,  a  moderate  estimate,  it  will  be  two  thousand  five 
hundred  millions  sterling.  The  capital  abstracted  annually  is  only  a 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  capital,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  in  its  nature  irremovable,  being  necessarily  attached  to  the 
advantageous  adaptation  of  Great  Britain  for  commerce,  and  its  vast 
mineral  and  agricultural  riches.  In  the  present  want  of  employment 
for  capital  at  a  profitable  rate,  the  abstraction  of  ten  millions  annually, 
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if  felt  at  all,  must  operate  as  a  positive  advantage,  by  raising  the  rate 
of  profit  on  capital  at  home. 

A  more  tangible  objection  to  emigration  rests  in  the  fact,  that  con- 
siderable funds  are  required  in  order  to  carry  out  the  system  on  an 
adequate  scale ;  and  in  the  allegation  that  there  are  no  sources  from 
which  to  derive  these  funds.  It  is  not  only  the  passage-money  of  the 
emigrant  that  must  be  found,  but  he  must  be  supported  till  he  obtain 
employment  in  his  adopted  country,  and  provision  must  be  made  then 
for  his  speedy  and  permanent  occupation  in  some  branch  of  business. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  valid  objection.  A  good  deal  of  it  arises  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  mode  in  which  the  improved  system  of  emigra- 
tion naturally  operates.  Its  effect  is  double ;  it  relieves  the  pressure  at 
home,  and  creates  a  demand  for  commodities  from  abroad.  Unless  its 
action  be  to  produce  both  these  results,  it  is  misdirected.  In  this  view 
the  inexpediency  of  transferring  aged  paupers  to  the  colonies  is  apparent. 
There,  if  they  are  able  to  work  for  their  food,  which  may  be  doubted, 
they  create  no  enlarged  demand  for  British  goods,  the  void  caused  by 
their  decease  not  being  supplied  by  their  children,  as  in  the  proper  class 
of  emigrants ;  while  their  place  as  mendicants  at  home  is  certain  to  be 
filled  up  by  others  removed  only  one  stage  from  want.  The  guardians 
of  poor-law  unions  could,  if  the  law  permitted,  much  more  effectually 
reduce  mendicity,  by  assisting  the  emigration,  not  of  those  upon  their 
lists,  or  in  their  workhouses,  but  rather  of  the  able-bodied  and  indigent 
who  are  sure  to  become  burdens  upon  the  country  in  the  long  run. 
Here,  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  evil,  prevention  is  better 
than  remedy ;  and  while  those  in  the  receipt  of  parochial-relief  are  left 
to  be  reduced,  in  the  course  of  nature,  the  advantage  of  such  a  mode  of 
treating  the  subject  as  that  proposed  above,  would  speedily  become 
apparent,  in  the  reduction  of  the  applicants  for  relief,  and  consequent 
diminution  of  the  number  of  paupers.* 

*  In  carrying  out  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  we  ought  always  to  bear 
in  mind  and  have  respect  even  to  their  prejudices.  In  therefore  excluding  from 
the  benefit  of  emigration  the  recipients  of  parochial  relief,  we  give  a  due  impor- 
tance to  a  measure  which  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  prevent  the  unjust  odium  which  would  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
attach  to  a  system  founded  only  for  the  benefit  of  paupers.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  we  think  even  the  able-bodied  pauper  should  be  left  undisturbed ;  for  if  a 
sufficient  gap  is  made  in  the  labouring  ranks  by  an  extensive  emigration,  he  can 
resume  the  honourable  situation  of  a  man  who  works  for  what  he  consumes,  and 
have  the  option  of  doing  so  in  this  country  or  in  the  colonies.  This  is  a  benefit 
to  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  pauper  can  never  have  a  claim,  so  long  as  there  are 
classes  maintaining  themselves,  though  indigent,  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
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But  it  is  not  from  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  that  we 
would  look  for  much  aid  in  furtherance  of  colonization.  The  capital  of 
the  emigrants,  we  mean  of  the  loealthier  classes,  is  the  more  available 
means.  If,  as  formerly  supposed,  ten  millions  sterling  are  carried 
annually  out  of  this  country  by  emigrants,  what  an  immense  advantage 
it  would  be  to  secure  this  large  sum  for  investment  in  British  colonies 
alone,  rather  than  that  it  should  go  to  increase  the  resources  of  a  foreign 
power  such  as  the  United  States  ;  and  yet  the  greater  portion  of  this 
money  is  undoubtedly  directed  to  that  country,  which  statesmen  might 
be  able  to  secure  almost  wholly  for  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain, 
were  such  a  system  of  emigration  organized  as  would  command  a  pre- 
ference for  the  British  colonies  in  comparison  with  the  territories  of  a 
rival,  and,  it  may  turn  out,  a  hostile  state.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in 
directing  this  stream  of  wealth  into  our  colonies,  an  advantage  is 
gained,  which  emigration,  otherwise  conducted,  deprives  us  of.  The 
monied-emigrant  who  proceeds  to  the  United  States  does  not  carry 
along  with  him  the  able-bodied  but  indigent  labourer,  whose  assistance 
is  absolutely  required  in  our  colonies,  while  his  removal  is  a  relief  at 
home.  Again,  it  is  very  uncertain  if  the  emigrant  to  the  United  States 
will  ever  benefit  this  country  by  becoming  a  purchaser  of  its  manufac- 
tures, while  he  must  do  so  if  he  proceeds  to  a  British  colony.  Indeed, 
an  extensive  voluntary  system  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  must 
be  anything  but  profitable  to  this  country,  as  it  effects  neither  of  the 
ends  which  emigration  ought  to  obtain — the  removal  of  the  pressure 
at  home,  and  a  demand  for  our  commodities  from  abroad. 

Some  well-meaning  individuals  have,  like  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford, 
opposed  emigration  as  a  remedy  for  national  distress,  in  the  belief  that 
home-colonization  is  the  proper  and  more  available  means  of  relief.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  it  were  practicable,  its  adoption  should  be  encouraged  in 
preference  to  any  other  scheme.  But  here  an  objection  occurs  at  the  out- 
set, which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  The  land  in  this  country 
capable  of  being  cultivated  with  profit  has  been  all  submitted  to  the 
plough  ;  what  remains  does  not  offer  any  temptation  to  the  owner  to 
expend  capital  upon,  or  he  would  do  so ;  and,  if  both  landlords  and 
tenants  give  up  in  despair  the  attempt  to  extract  profit  from  a  barren 
and  ungrateful  soil,  though  accoutred  for  the  task  with  all  the  advantages 
of  capital  and  skill,  how  can  it  ever  be  supposed  that  the  poor  labourer, 
unversed  perhaps  in  the  very  rudiments  of  the  agricultural  art,  can  be 
expected  to  contend  with  such  difficulties.  What  serves  it  then,  that 
there  are  fifteen  millions,  or  five  hundred  millions  of  uncultivated  land 
in  this  country,  if  these  are  either  incapable  of  cultivation,  or  only  at 
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such  a  cost  as  would  make  the  attempt  a  loss  !  We  ought  surely  to 
have  something  better  than  mere  statement  and  declaration  to  place 
against  the  admitted  fact  that  there  is  capital  to  the  amount  of  mil- 
lions waiting  profitable  investment  in  this  country,  and  thousands  of 
individuals  skilled  in  agriculture,  who  are  perfectly  convinced  that  it 
would  be  equally  profitable  to  plough  the  sand,  or  sow  the  rock,  as  to 
expect  advantage  from  directing  their  capital  and  skill  to  these  waste- 
lands. If,  however,  it  be  practicable,  with  the  reduced  rate  of  wages, 
to  cultivate  any,  the  smallest  extent  of  additional  surface  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  by  all  means  let  it  be  done  ;  but  let  the  public  not 
be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  home-colonization  is  the  only  and  all- 
sufficient  remedy  for  a  population  without  employment. 

The  present  government  appear  to  rest  their  objection  to  a  more 
extended  system  of  colonization  on  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  old  one  has 
worked  well,  is  doing  so  still,  and  requires  no  improvement.  That  the 
old  system  has  worked  well,  in  giving  vent  to  a  considerable  surplus 
population,  which  would  have  increased  competition  among  the  opera- 
tive classes  at  home,  and  reduced  their  even  now  scanty  wages,  must 
be  allowed :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  harm  would  this  country  have 
sustained,  had  double  the  number  emigrated ;  or  rather,  would  it  not 
have  been  productive  of  positive  benefit  to  both  parties  ?  Can  any 
statesman,  any  man  of  common  observation,  calmly  look  at  the  stagnant 
mass  of  social  existence  in  this  country,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty, 
without  any  prospect  of  emerging  from  a  state  of  wretchedness,  and 
remain  persuaded  that  this  should  continue  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large — or  that  such  deep  distress,  involving  so  considerable 
a  portion  of  the  people,  must  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  whole  nation  ! 
To  speak  of  disturbing  the  relations  of  demand  for  labour  and  supply, 
where  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  indicates  a  mind  far  from  being 
apprized  of  the  real  condition  of  England,  or  wilfully  ignorant. 

The  anxiety  shown  by  Lord  Stanley  for  the  welfare  of  the  colonists, 
in  his  fear  that  emigration  would  diminish  their  profits,  contrasts 
strangely  with  his  desire  to  maintain  the  present  relations  of  labour 
and  capital  in  this  country  :  the  practical  bearing  of  such  views  is  any- 
thing but  propitious  to  extended  colonization ;  we  would  add,  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country  and  her  colonies. 

The  principles  of  colonization  are  few  and  simple ;  they  were  the 
same  in  the  early  periods  of  antiquity,  in  the  colonies  formed  by  Rome 
and  Greece,  by  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  as  they  ought  to  be  among  us. 
A  city,  a  kingdom,  is  straitened,  from  a  population  increasing  beyond 
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the  capacity  of  its  territory  to  maintain.  This  may  arise  when  the 
state  is  a  purely  commercial,  or  agricultural,  or  mixed  community. 
The  natural  remedy,  in  a  purely  agricultural  country,  is  for  a  portion 
of  the  citizens  to  remove  themselves  to  lands  still  uncultivated  ;  but 
this  must  be  done  so  as  to  leave  the  old  community  with  every  advantage 
they  possessed  before,  and  the  additional  one  of  a  relief  from  an  expe- 
rienced pressure  on  subsistence ;  and  for  such  a  purpose  it  is  required 
that  the  good  should  be  taken  with  the  evil — that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
emigrants  should  not  be  selected  from  a  single  class  of  citizens,  should 
not  be  all  young,  still  less  that  they  should  be  all  old  men  or  children, 
or  all  wealthy  or  the  reverse ;  if  any  of  these  conditions  were  realized, 
the  country  which  the  emigrants  leave  would  be  impoverished,  and  they 
themselves  would  not  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  the  injuries  they 
inflicted — in  short,  both  parties  would  be  losers.  But  if  the  emigrants 
were  composed  of  families  of  all  classes  ;  if,  so  to  speak,  the  same  result 
were  to  take  place,  as,  were  a  given  portion  of  the  soil,  with  all  its 
inhabitants,  like  Aladdin's  palace,  transported  to  the  new  locality,  both 
the  old  and  the  new  states  would  be  placed  in  a  proper  position  ;  the 
old  country  would  in  time  fill  up  the  void  made  in  its  population,  and 
until  then  would  experience  the  prosperity  resulting  from  an  improved 
state  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  and  could  by  the  same 
means  rid  itself  of  another  derangement  of  these  relations ; — on  the 
other  hand,  the  new  state  would  be  placed  in  a  position  to  commence 
with  success  the  career  already  run  by  the  parent*  community. 

In  a  purely  commercial  country  such  sudden  and  absolute  trans- 
ferences of  portions  of  the  population  to  different  seats  are  not  so  likely 
to  occur.  The  capabilities  of  commerce  to  support  a  large  population, 
and  by  its  extension,  a  still  greater,  are  well  known.  If,  therefore,  in 
such  a  community,  any  straitness  in  the  means  of  life  were  experienced, 
the  relief  would  be  sought  by  enlarging  previous  channels  of  trade,  or 
opening  up  new  ones,  rather  than  in  emigrating  to  another  locality, 
and  commencing  the  cultivation  of  the,  to  them,  unknown  science  of 
agriculture.  Such  purely  commercial  communities  may  attain  to  great 
wealth  and  importance;  but  when  a  decay  in  their  means  of  greatness 
begins— from  rivals  absorbing  branches  of  their  commerce,  from  war 
unsuccessfully  waged,  or  from  internal  corruption — the  disease  proves 
utterly  fatal.  Some  striking  instances  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  fact  from  the  Italian  republics,  which,  with  little  extent  of  terri- 
tory, numbered  an  immense  population,  supported  wholly  by  their  great 
commerce.    These  republics  sent  out  no  colonies,  for  in  their  meridian 
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no  wants  were  felt ;  and  their  descent  from  grandeur  to  insignificance 
was  so  gradual  as  to  allow  the  unnecessary  portion  of  the  people  to  be 
imperceptibly  absorbed  by  the  neighbouring  states. 

Our  country,  combining  the  features  of  an  agriculture  which  has 
converted  every  nook  of  ground  capable  of  cultivation  into  arable  or 
pasture  land,  and  a  commerce  which  stretches  round  the  globe,  has 
now,  with  these  double  advantages,  to  contend  with  the  disadvantages 
incident  to  both.  For  while  our  agriculture,  greatly  improved  and 
extended  though  it  has  been  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is 
confessedly  incapable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  a  population  which  has 
far  surpassed  its  ancient  limits ;  our  commerce  has  been  crippled  by 
restrictive  tariffs,  imposed  through  the  policy  of  nations  which,  long 
dependent  for  their  supplies  of  manufactured  goods  on  us,  now  seek  to 
supersede  the  necessity  by  manufactures  of  their  own.  To  extend  our 
commercial  relations  with  nations  which  have  not  yet  joined  the  hostile 
league,  and  to  transplant  a  portion  of  our  population  to  seats  where 
they  can  maintain  themselves  by  agriculture,  and  exchange  their  pro- 
ducts for  our  manufactures,  seems  to  be  one  obvious  course  for  Great 
Britain  to  pursue.  That  other  measures  applicable  to  our  internal 
policy  would  be  also  attended  with  beneficial  effect,  so  far  from  deny- 
ing, we  would  most  strongly  assert  and  rejoice  to  see,  by  their  co- 
operative influence,  the  complete  removal  effected  of  the  evils  under 
which  we  labour.  Here,  however,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  more  than 
allude  to  those  other  remedies,  our  theme  being  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  colonization  as  a  remedy,  and  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

The  Wakefield  system  has  undoubtedly  worked  well,  but  that  does 
not,  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  desiring  its  improvement  and  exten- 
sion. The  flourishing  state  of  our  Australian  colonies  is  the  proof  that 
it  has  worked  well.  There,  a  sum  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling  has 
been  realized  from  land  absolutely  waste,  while  a  population  of  only 
200,000  souls  in  that  immense  district  shows  how  much  yet  remains  to 
be  done.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to  see  from 
the  returns  of  last  year  that  40,000  persons  have  in  that  period  emi- 
grated to  these  colonies — a  proportion  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
will  be  fully  supported  in  future  years. 

Had  it  not  been  for  some  defects  in  the  working  of  the  system,  much 
more  progress  would  have  been  made.  Here  we  would  caution  the 
reader  against  supposing  that  there  is  any  peculiar  virtue  in  the  system 
which,  though  invented  by  Mr,  Wakefield  and  bearing  his  name,  is,  in 
fact,  as  old  as  the  earliest   settlements  of  ancient  nations,  and  arises 
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from  the  relations  of  land,  capital,  and  labour  ;  it  being,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  the  due  adjustment  of  these  powers.  That  Mr.  Wakefield 
should  have  brought  great  improvements  into  the  mode  pursued  before 
his  time — such,  that  what  before  was  governed  by  blind  chance,  should 
after  him  attain  such  regularity  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  system — fully 
entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  affixing  his  name  to  the  improved  mode. 
But  improved  though  it  be  in  theory,  the  practical  working  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  ameliorated  plan.  The  price,  for  instance,  when 
the  land  has  been  disposed  of  by  auction,  has  been  either  too  high  or 
too  low  ;  and  much  jobbing  has  taken  place,  a  most  pernicious  feature 
in  a  new  colony.  When  a  uniform  price  has  been  taken,  it  has  been 
too  low  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  requisite  labour.  Even  the 
proportion  of  the  land-fund  applied  to  that  purpose  has  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  has  been  prevented  from  doing  so  much  good  as  it 
might,  but  from  these  vacillations.  While  two  or  three  different  systems 
have  thus  been  pursued  together,  and  each  varied  at  the  caprice  of 
different  individuals,  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  a  system  entirely  opposite — uniform  and  unvaried.  Our  wonder 
should  rather  be  that  so  much  has  been  done  ;  but  so  for  from  resting 
satisfied  with  the  good  that  has  been  effected,  our  anxious  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  improve  a  system  where,  in  practical  working  at  least, 
there  is  so  much  room  for  improvement. 

We  would  not  propose,  as  Lord  Stanley  charges  the  colonial  party 
with  doing,  to  "  shovel  out  "  the  sweepings  of  our  cities —  the  refuse  of 
our  agricultural  districts  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  we  wish  our 
best  manufacturing  and  agricultural  population  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  emigration. 

Those  who  have  the  wealth  that  would  suffice  to  take  them  to  the 
colonies  ought  1o  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  own  course,  but  facilities 
should  undoubtedly  be  given  to  families  who  have  the  talent  to  make 
themselves  useful  abroad,  while  they  can  scarcely,  by  means  of  all 
their  exertions,  support  themselves  at  home.  Here  government  aid  is 
required  ;  and  hundreds  of  thousands  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  were  it  offered.  How  that  aid  could  best  be  given,  is  the  question. 
We  would  start  with  the  principle  that  the  aid  must  be  afforded  as  a 
loan,  and  not  as  an  alms  ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  already  contended  that 
paupers  are  not  the  class  who  should  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
emigration,  they  are  already  provided  for,  and  our  object  should  rather 
be  to  save  the  honest  and  industrious  from  becoming  paupers  than  to 
meddle  with  the  condition  of  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  betake 
themselves  to  parochial  relief.     This  being  fixed,  it  appears  to  us  that 
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an  advance  of  money  to  the  emigrant  would  be  a  very  hopeless  trans- 
action, as,  notwithstanding  any  security  he  might  furnish,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  prospect  of  getting  repayment.  The  emigrant  might, 
no  doubt,  furnish  two  friends  as  sureties,  but  they  would  be  of  the 
same  rank  in  life  with  himself,  and  equally  without  the  means  of  repay- 
ing the  advance  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  do  so.  In  order  that 
repayment  should  be  secure,  we  would  with  all  humility  suggest  such 
a  system  as  the  following  : — Let  the  surveys  be  executed  as  at  present, 
but,  in  addition  to  merely  surveying  the  land,  let  suitable  houses  be 
erected  upon  each  section,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  family.  In 
England  let  the  government  take  the  burden  of  sending  out  the  emi- 
grants, provided  with  such  furniture  and  implements  as  would  enable 
them  to  occupy  the  houses  and  clear  the'  land.  In  addition,  let  each 
family  get  an  allowance  of  salt  meat  and  flour,  enough  to  support  them 
for  the  first  year — with  the  power  of  ordering  seed  or  other  articles 
necessary  in  the  culture  of  a  farm  from  the  government  stores  in  the 
colony,  to  a  fixed  amount  only,  and  that  sufficient,  on  a  fair  calculation, 
for  the  requirements  of  the  first  year.  At  the  same  time,  let  each 
emigrant  receive  a  conveyance  to  the  lands,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  one  pound 
or  one  pound  five  shillings  per  acre,  or  such  other  price  as  is  current. 
But  as  he  is  equally  unable  to  pay  for  the  land  as  for  the  furnishings 
made  to  him,  let  the  conveyance  be  burdened  with  the  amount  of  the 
price  of  both  ;  and  let  a  fixed  sum  be  covenanted  to  be  paid  by  the 
emigrant  annually,  so  long  as  he  does  not  redeem  the  principal.  In 
order  to  settle  equitably  for  both  parties,  the  amount  of  this  annual 
sum,  we  would  call  in  the  aid  of  the  science  that  treats  of  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  duration  of  human  life.  This  will  appear  quite  neces- 
sary when  we  consider  the  various  situations  of  matters  that  might 
supervene  upon  such  a  transaction.  Say  that  the  emigrant  commences 
in  his  adopted  land  the  cultivation  of  his  little  farm  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  he  reaps  his  crop,  and  sells  the  produce,  which  is  sufficient, 
we  shall  say,  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  and  also  affords  the 
means  of  raising  another  crop.  But  if  a  demand  were  made  upon  him 
of  interest  for  the  advances,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  be  unable  to 
answer  it.  The  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  no  demand  should  be  made 
upon  him  in  that  shape  till  the  lapse  of  at  least  two  years  from  the  date 
of  his  entry. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  a  case  that  may  easily  occur ;  say  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  emigrant  dies,  leaving  a  widow  and  one 
or  two  young  children.  How  can  it  be  expected,  in  their  circum- 
stances,  that  the  survivors   will   be  able  to  meet  a  demand  for  the 
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principal  or  interest  of  the  debt  ?  The  government  must  either  take 
the  harsh  alternative  of  turning  them  out  of  the  little  farm  which  they 
had  begun  to  regard  as  their  own,  or  lose  the  money.  But  by  bringing 
into  operation  the  wonderful  law  regulating  the  duration  of  human 
existence,  and  adjusting  the  pecuniary  demand  according  to  that  law, 
we  can  make  it  secure  that  on  a  large  number  of  transactions  the 
government  shall  lose  nothing  ;  while  the  poor  widow  in  such  a  case 
could  justly  retain  her  farm,  the  price  having  been  paid  for  it  which 
was  contracted  for.  This  we  shall  effect  if  we  take  from  each  emigrant 
an  annual  sum  commencing,  say  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  entry, 
which,  according  to  the  average  duration  of  life  at  his  age,  shall  suffice 
to  discharge  the  debt  in  that  time  with  interest.  It  then  matters  not 
at  what  age  a  particular  emigrant  may  die,  as  such  a  sum  is  exacted 
from  each  as  will,  one  with  another,  make  up  the  sum  advanced  by  the 
government  with  interest. 

The  scheme,  it  is  evident,  should  be  considered  strictly  equitable  in 
its  nature,  as  emigrants,  more  than  any  other  class  of  men,  are  mutu- 
ally dependent  upon  each  other,  and  it  must  therefore  be  just  to  share 
their  good  and  bad  fortune  together  to  the  extent  we  have  in  view. 
That  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  government,  is  also  apparent ;  for, 
under  a  well-managed  system,  there  would  always  be  funds  supplied 
from  the  colonies  themselves  sufficient  to  take  off  our  surplus  popula- 
tion, so  long  as  any  waste  land  remained.  That  it  might,  if  found  to 
work  well,  be  made  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  this  country, 
could,  we  think,  be  easily  proved.  In  the  outset,  however,  all  that 
should  be  sought  is  to  make  it  pay  itself.  To  show  the  pecuniary 
proportions  of  the  capital  and  rent,  (if  so  we  may  call  the  government 
advance,)  as  contrasted  with  the  annual  return,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the 
tables  annexed,  which  are  calculated  at  two  various  rates  of  interest, 
in  order  that  the  advantage  of  the  scheme  may  also  be  shown  as  regards 
the  private  capitalist,  who  may  enter  into  it  as  into  any  other  mercantile 
adventure,  provided  he  have  capital  sufficient  to  create  the  average. 
This,  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  should  be  large,  but  we  would 
consider  the  disposal  of  three  hundred  lots  in  this  way  amply  sufficient 
to  secure  an  average  return. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  scheme  to  the  emigrant  hardly  require  to 
be  pointed  out ;  from  a  situation  of  penury  and  dependence  in  this 
country,  he  is  removed  to  one  of  comfort  and  respectability  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  while  the  government-rent  is  unredeemed,  he  is  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  a  farmer  in  this  country,  having  also  the  great  additional 
advantage,  that  he  cannot  be  turned  out  of  his  farm  so  long  as  he  pays 
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that  rent,  and  that  at  whatever  time  he  should  die,  he  transmits  to  his 
heirs  a  valuable  inheritance,  free  from  all  future  pecuniary  burden  ;  he 
may  also  redeem  his  land  during  his  lifetime,  by  paying  up  the  sum 
due  to  government — and,  considering  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  colonial  countries  in  the  hands  of  the  frugal  and  industrious,  there 
is  no  delusion  in  supposing  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  emi- 
grant may  raise  himself  to  the  position  of  a  free-owner  of  an  unburdened 
estate  under  his  own  cultivation.  The  happy  prospects  thus  opened  up 
to  men  struggling  in  this  country  with  undue  competition,  and  unable 
with  all  the  aids  of  mechanical  skill  and  industrious  perseverance  to 
earn  a  just  reward  for  their  exertions,  "a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work,"  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government,  with  nothing  more  than  the 
preliminary  advance  of  capital,  could  carry  on  the  system  to  the  same 
extent  every  year ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  so  soon  as  the  third  year  of 
the  emigrants'  settlement  had  commenced,  the  annual  returns  would 
immediately  show  either  that  the  system  was  likely  to  do  well,  or  to 
prove  a  failure.  If  the  rents  were  punctually  paid  on  the  average, 
capitalists  would  have  no  hesitation  in  advancing  money  on  such  security 
to  government,  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way  ;  and  the  government 
would  have  every  encouragement  to  go  on.  It  is  in  the  outset  of  such 
a  scheme  that  all  the  risk  lies.  When  once  fairly  organized,  it  acquires 
a  self-supporting  power  which  ensures  success.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
base  upon  which  it  rests,  landed  security,  is  the  most  solid  foundation 
of  credit,  when  the  land  is  cultivated  and  productive  ;  and  that  it  must 
become  so  in  a  few  years,  under  the  vigorous  exertions  of  men  working 
for  themselves,  for  their  wives  and  families,  and  who  have  so  noble  a 
reward  for  their  labours  always  before  them,  cannot,  we  think,  be  dis- 
puted. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  scheme  will  certainly  fail,  because  the  emi- 
grants, secure  in  the  possession  of  their  farms  and  houses,  will  refuse 
to  pay  the  annual  demands  when  due,  trusting  to  their  numbers,  and 
the  weakness  of  government  in  a  distant  colony ;  that  even  though  the 
government  may  have  the  power,  it  would  be  unwise  to  exercise  it, 
from  the  general  disorder  into  which  the  colony  would  be  thrown  by 
so  many  forcible  ejections.  We  must  confess  that  we  see  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  entertaining  such  fears.  If  we  take  the  instance  of  Ireland, 
a  country  more  unfavourable  for  the  expectation  of  tenants  performing 
their  engagements  to  landlords,  on  many  accounts,  such  as  difference  of 
religion,  mutual  exasperation,  and  too  high  rents,  we  find  that  the  pay- 
ments, so  far  from  being  refused,  are  made  as  punctually  as  in  England. 
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If  a  proper  care  be  exercised  in  ascertaining  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  emigrants,  and  in  sending  out  only  such  as  are  recommended  for 
sobriety  and  industry,  there  can  be  no  great  fear  of  success :  if  the 
executive  were  unable  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  at 
home,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  government.  This  has  not  been 
the  case,  hitherto,  in  any  British  colony,  if  we  except  the  United  States, 
but  that  arose  from  the  attempt  to  impose  an  unjust  and  arbitrary 
taxation  upon  the  colonies,  and  is  altogether  a  dissimilar  case.  With 
regard  to  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  country  by  an  extensive  series 
of  ejectments,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  resistance 
would  be  offered  to  a  government  both  able  and  resolved  to  maintain 
the  law  against  every  offender.  In  the  very  unlikely  event,  therefore, 
of  any  such  combination,  a  few  examples  would  demonstrate  to  the 
refractory  class  the  hopelessness  of  any  such  contest. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that,  at  the  utmost,  the  danger,  if  danger 
there  be,  would  occur  only  with  the  first  emigration,  and  during  the 
first  few  years  ;  and  that  that  class,  scattered  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
and  already  settled  colony,  would  be  in  no  situation  to  combine  their 
efforts  for  any  such  purpose.  In  any  such  attempt,  the  moral  force 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  a  power  that  enabled  the 
United  States  to  emancipate  themselves  from  an  unjust  and  arbitrary 
dominion,  would  certainly,  when  linked  with  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment, be  sufficient  to  maintain  order,  and  enforce  obedience  to  law. 
Once  these  few  years  of  trial  were  passed,  the  danger  would  be  for  ever 
annihilated ;  and  the  system,  incorporated  with  the  institutions  and 
habits  of  the  colonists,  would  acquire  the  same  degree  of  firm  con- 
sistence as  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark,  that  the  plan  is  here  only  sketched ; 
but  the  outlines  are  sufficient,  we  hope,  to  indicate  its  nature.  The 
details  are  far  from  being  unimportant,  and  nothing  generally  is  more 
easy  than  to  ruin  the  most  carefully-constructed  scheme  by  committing 
important  errors  in  its  execution.  It  would  be  out  of  place,  however, 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  those  difficulties  of  detail,  which  lie  entirely 
within  the  province  of  the  parties  charged  with  the  execution  of  any 
such  measure.  What  we  are  anxious  to  direct  attention  to  is  the  plan 
itself,  as  a  means  of  improvement  in  a  system  which  has  worked  well, 
is  still  doing  well,  but  might  do  much  more  so.  If  we  should  even  be 
the  means  of  piloting  the  way  to  others  more  successful  in  discovering 
a  better  mode  of  conducting  colonization,  our  purpose  is  sufficiently 
accomplished— our  task  is  abundantly  fulfilled. 
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TABLES. 

Annual  return  to  be  made  for  an  advance  of  one  hundred  pounds,  payable  for 
twenty  years  during  the  life  of  the  borrower ;  but  to  cease  upon  his  death  at 
any  time  during  the  currency  of  that  period  ;  and  the  first  payment  to  be  made 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  advance ;  making  eighteen  payments  in  all,  if 
the  period  be  survived  ;  with  the  equivalent  redemption  money. 
Interest  on  sum  lent  at  5  per  cent. 


Age. 

Annual  Payment. 

Redemption 

20 

£8     16         

£110 

25 

9      3 

110 

30 

9     11 

110 

35        .    ... 

9     19         

110 

40 

10      8 

110 

45 

10     18 

110 

We  subjoin  also  specimen  tables  of  the  annuity  payable  during  the  whole  of 
life,  in  consideration  of  an  advance  of  £100,  for  the  purchase  of  property,  on 
mortgage. 


lGE. 

ANNUITY. 

YEARLY. 

HALF-YEARLY. 

QUARTERLY. 

£.    S.      d. 

£.    S.      d. 

£.    S.      d. 

20 

7    0    0 

3  10    0 

1     15      0 

30 

7  10    0 

3  15    0 

1   18    0 

40 

8    6    0 

4    4     4 

2    2    0 

50 

9  12    0 

4  16    0 

2    8    0 

ON     THE     DEATH     OF    J.    J. 


WHO  PERISHED  AT  SEA. 


"  The  flowing  waves  now  mark  his  tomb." 


Peace  to  thy  grave  in  the  ocean  deep, 

Sleep  on,  though  the  billows  roar ; 
For  the  waves  that  now  roll  o'er  thy  lasting  sleep 

Have  secured  thee  a  happier  shore. 

The  chequered  path  through  which  mortals  steer 

Is  enclosed  by  secret  woe  ; 
O'er  a  sunny  scene,  dark  clouds  may  appear, 

And  tears  from  a  bright  eye  flow. 

The  storms  of  the  world  now  ceased  are, 

And  its  cares  will  no  more  be  known, 
Though  thy  bark  of  life  was  Wrecked  afar, 

Yet  thy  spirit  to  heaven  has  flown. 

Then  peace  to  thy  grave  in  the  ocean  deep, 

Sleep  on,  though  the  billows  roar ; 
For  the  waves  that  now  dash  o'er  thly  lasting  sleep 

Have  secured  thee  a  far  brighter  snore.  J.  M. 


W. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  NEW  COLONY  OF  NATAL. 

At  length  the  colony  of  Natal  is  founded,  by  the  Queen's  adoption  of 
the  country,  as  signified  in  a  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  laid  before  the  legislative  council  in  a  minute  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  we  insert  entire. 

This  is  a  most  important  event,  not  less  for  African  civilization,  than 
for  British  interests ;  and,  without  repeating  the  details  concerning 
Natal,  which  may  be  found  in  former  pages  of  the  Colonial  Maga- 
zine,* we  shall  only  state,  that  this  new  colony  is  situated  upon  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  between  latitudes  29°  and  32°  south,  with  300  miles 
of  sea-coast,  and  running  above  100  miles  inland.  It  contains  about 
eighteen  millions  of  acres ;  and  is  well  watered  and  fertile.  The  climate 
is  good  ;  the  productions  various,  from  corn  of  every  kind  to  cotton, 
and  from  fine  wool  to  ivory.  The  position  for  trade  is  remarkably 
promising  ;  and,  although  the  single  port  known,  Port  Natal,  has  a  bar, 
and  admits  only  sailing-vessels  of  about  150  tons,  steamers  of  a  large 
burden  can  get  in  safely  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  entrance  may  be 
greatly  improved.  Several  populous  tribes  of  natives  are  fixed  between 
Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony  on  the  south-west,  and  the  small  Portu- 
guese post  at  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  north-east.  Port  Natal  is  two  or 
three  days'  sail  from  Algoa  Bay  and  the  Cape  Colony ;  about  six  days 
from  Madagascar ;  fourteen  from  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon  ;  and  one 
and  a  half  day  from  Delagoa  Bay,  with  fair  winds. 

It  is  said  that  coal  abounds  in  the  country ;  and  frequent  statements 
in  Portuguese  records,  concerning  that  mineral  being  found  near 
Mozambique,  render  its  existence  in  the  kindred  region  of  Natal  pro- 
bable.    This  is  a  point  which  cannot  long  remain  in  uncertainty. 

One  passage  in  Lord  Stanley's  despatch  justifies  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  early  prosperity  for  this  new  colony. 

His  lordship  informs  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that 
hitherto  the  home-government  has  not  had  time,  or  information,  to 
enable  it  to  draw  up  proper  documents  for  the  guidance  of  the  Natal 
settlement,  in  its  various  important  relations. 

The  importance  of  putting  that  settlement  on  a  safe  footing  being 
undeniable,  and  information  of  the  best  kind  being  at  the  command  of 

■  1842  and  ]S4S;  passim. 
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the  government,  it  will  be  a  gross  neglect  of  duty  to  refuse  time,  now, 
for  the  completion  of  the  arrangements  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  white  and  coloured  population. 

With  wise  institutions,  Natal  will  become  the  source  of  rapid  im- 
provement to  thousands  of  the  natives.  Neglected,  this  fine  colony  will 
present  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which  have  hitherto  made  South  Africa, 
with  all  its  attractions,  so  often  a  vast  charnel  house.  Upon  Lord  Stanley, 
therefore,  at  this  moment,  rests  a  great  responsibility.  At  Natal  a  new 
field  is  fairly  opened  for  that  extensive  emigration  which  must  ere  long 
become  part  of  our  national  policy  ;  but,  if  no  general  measure  of  emi- 
gration be  introduced  in  our  time,  there  will  be  an  extensive  Cape 
emigration  to  Natal ;  and,  without  a  man  more  from  the  Cape,  or  Eng- 
land, there  is  already  a  Natal  population,  white  and  black,  of,  at  fewest, 
twenty  thousand  souls,  requiring  good  laws,  and  an  active  administra- 
tion. 

The  preparations  for  this,  rest  with  Lord  Stanley  ;  and  his  guarantees 
for  the  good  government  of  this  interesting  community  are  now  under 
consideration. 

On  the  4th  of  last  May,  the  following  Minute  was  laid  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  the  Legislative  Council, 
respecting  Port  Natal : — 

I  cheerfully  avail  myself  of  this  early  opportunity,  after  the  recent 
receipt  of  the  decision  of  her  Majesty's  government  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Port  Natal  territory,  of  communicating  to  you  the  substance  of  the 
instructions  with  which  I  have  been  honoured,  and  of  the  measures  I 
shall  immediately  adopt  for  giving  them  effect.  And  it  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  no  less  gratifying  to  your  feelings  than  it  has  been  to  my 
own,  to  learn,  that  the  right  honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  has  communicated  to  me  his  "  entire  approval,  looking  to  all 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  of  the  course  pursued  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cloete  ;  of  his  having  restrained  the  Zoolas  from 
falling  upon  the  emigrant  farmers,  even  previous  to  their  submission  ; 
of  his  having  extended  a  general  amnesty,  with  four  exceptions  only, 
upon  their  submission  ;  and  of  the  favourable  terms  which  he  conceded 
to  them  provisionally,  upon  their  faithful  execution  of  the  conditions  to 
which  they  had  agreed." 

His  lordship  trusts  "  that  the  leniency  thus  displayed  on  the  part  of. 
her  Majesty,  has  not  been  thrown  away  upon  these  heretofore  mis- 
guided men,  and  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cloete  is  not  too  sanguine  in 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  mass  of  the  population  are  prepared,  and 
gratefully  disposed,  to  turn  their  former  hatred  of  our  government  into 
steady  fidelity." 
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Of  the  various  courses  which  might  have  been  effectually  pursued 
for  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  British  crown  thus  established, 
her  Majesty's  government  has  not,  under  the  professions  of  allegiance 
made  by  the  farmers,  deemed  it  either  expedient  or  necessary  to  coerce 
them  by  military  force  to  abandon  Natal,  and  return  to  the  Colony  ; 
or  to  leave  them  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  without  affording  them 
efficient  protection.  Her  Majesty  has,  therefore,  decided  upon  taking 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  British  crown — of  recognizing  their 
district — of  adopting  it  as  a  British  colony — and  of  establishing  such 
institutions,  under  British  authority,  as  her  Majesty  may  deem  ne- 
cessary. 

Having  thus  announced  to  you  her  Majesty's  gracious  intentions, 
I  feel  it  my  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  you,  that  nothing  would 
have  induced  her  Majesty's  advisers  to  admit  the  independence  of  the 
emigrants,  and  to  disclaim  all  responsibility  respecting  them  ;  or  to 
permit  them  to  come  under  the  protection  or  dominion  of  any  foreign 
power. 

Having,  in  my  communications  to  her  Majesty's  government,  ad- 
verted to  the  several  arguments  which  present  themselves  against  the 
incorporation  of  Port  Natal  with  the  government  of  this  colony,  I  am 
enabled  to  state  that  her  Majesty's  government  are  disposed  to  admit 
the  validity  of  those  arguments,  and  to  consider  therefore  the  best 
means  by  which  due  provision  may  be  made  for  establishing  at  Port 
Natal  a  Colonial  Government,  distinct  from,  if  not  independent  of, 
the  government  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This,  how- 
ever,   IS   A   MEASURE  WHICH  COULD  NOT  BE  CARRIED  INTO  COMFLETE 

effect  without  the  promulgation  of  various  instruments 
which  her  Majesty's  government  have  not  as  yet  had  either 
the  necessary  time  or  information  to  complete,  and  the 
structure  of  which  her  majestys  government  reserve  for 
future  consideration. 

In  order  the  better  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  her  Majesty's 
government,  in  reference  to  the  territory  in  question,  I  am  directed  to 
despatch  a  commissioner  to  Port  Natal,  who,  in  the  first  place,  will 
communicate  formally  to  the  emigrants,  that  her  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  approve  and  confirm  the  act  of  general  amnesty 
as  granted  by  Lieut.-Col.  Cloete,  acting  under  my  authority,  with 
respect  to  the  several  persons  concerned  in  the  late  revolutionary 
attack  upon  her  Majesty's  troops. 

2d.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Natal  shall  henceforth,  so  long  as  they 
shall  conduct  themselves  orderly  and  peaceably,  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  her  Majesty's  government. 
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3d.  That  the  commissioner  shall  make  it  his  first  duty  to  enquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  number  of  farmers  and  others  holding  land 
within  the  district  of  Natal,  and  of  the  extent  of  it,  which  they,  or  those 
from  whom  they  derive  their  claim,  shall  respectively  have  bond  fide 
occupied  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
commissioner,  with  a  view  to  their  receiving,  hereafter,  grants  from 
the  crown  for  such  an  area  thereof  as  her  Majesty  may  determine, 
subject  to  such  fine  or  quit-rent  as  her  Majesty  may  see  fit  to  impose. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  will  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  such 
lands  as  they  may  be  found  by  the  commissioner  to  claim  and  hold. 
The  commissioner's  report  upon  their  claims  will  be  transmitted  for 
the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's  government  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  but  no  grants  or  sales  of  lands,  in  the  Natal  district,  can  be 
made  to  any  person  pending  the  signification  of  her  Majesty's  pleasure 
on  the  subject.  I  cannot,  however,  conceal  from  you  my  sincere 
belief,  that  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  farmers  will  be  realized 
by  her  Majesty's  gracious  consideration  of  their  claims,  the  right 
honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  having  communicated  to  me,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  faults  of  which  the  emigrants  have  been  guilty, 
her  Majesty's  government  cannot  be  insensible  to  their  good  qualities, 
nor  to  the  past  hardships  which  they  have  undergone. 

Her  Majesty's  advisers  have  determined,  that  all  sums  arising  from 
land,  whether  by  sale,  rent,  fine,  or  quit-rent,  shall  be  vested  in  her 
Majesty ;  as  shall  all  dues  and  customs  collected  on  any  part  of  the 
Natal  coast,  and  that  all  such  sums  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Natal  district. — They  have 
further  decided,  that  the  governor  of  that  colony,  under  whatever 
denomination,  shall  be  appointed  by  her  ]V|ajesty,  and  that  no  laws  to 
be  passed  in  the  colony  shall  be  valid  without  his  consent. 

Her  Majesty's  government  is  also  anxious  to  place  the  institutions  of 
the  colony  upon  such  a  footing,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  her 
royal  authority,  as  may  be  most  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  her  subjects  ; 
and  in  order  to  ascertain  their  wants  upon  this  point,  the  commissioner 
will  be  instructed  to  invite  the  unreserved  expression  of  their  opinions 
and  wishes,  in  respect  to  the  judicial,  and  other  local  institutions  under 
which  they  may  desire  to  be  placed,  and  he  will  be  authorized  to  assure 
them,  that  such  expressions,  when  submitted  to  her  Majesty,  will  receive 
her  Majesty's  most  favourable  consideration,  as,  I  am  empowered  to 
say,  that  the  contentment  of  the  emigrants,  rather  than  the  abstract 
merits  of  these  institutions,  will  guide  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's 
ministers. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  upon  the  question  of 
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legislation,  her  Majesty  reserves  to  herself  the  most  entire  freedom  of 
action. 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  farmers  to  understand, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  defraying  the  expenses  for  military  protec- 
tion by  the  mother-country,  the  colony  must,  in  every  respect,  support 
the  charges  for  its  local  government. 

The  commissioner  will,  likewise,  be  instructed  to  make  known,  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  to  the  emigrants,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
institutions  ultimately  sanctioned,  the  three  following  conditions  are 
absolutely  essential: — 

1st.  That  there  shall  not  be  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  any  distinction  or 
disqualification  whatever,  founded  on  mere  distinction  of  colour,  origin, 
language,  or  creed ;  but  that  the  protection  of  the  law,  in  letter  and  in 
substance,  shall  be  extended  impartially  to  all  alike. 

2.  That,  no  aggression  shall  be  sanctioned  upon  the  natives  residing 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  under  any  plea  whatever,  by  any  pri- 
vate person,  or  any  body  of  men,  unless  acting  under  the  immediate 
authority  and  orders  of  the  government. 

3d.  That  slavery,  in  any  shape,  or  under  any  modification,  is  abso- 
lutely unlawful,  as  in  every  other  portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions. 

So  essential,  indeed,  to  the  mind  of  her  Majesty's  government,  are 
these  conditions,  that  I  am  instructed  to  take  especial  care  for  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  they  are  indispensable  preliminaries  to  the 
permission  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  emigrants,  to  occupy 
the  territory  of  Port  Natal,  and  to  enjoy  therein  a  settled  government 
under  British  protection. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  my  arrangements  will  be  completed  for 
the  appointment  of  the  commissioner,  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  pro- 
mulgate by  proclamation  the  general  view  taken  by  her  Majesty's 
government,  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Natal  district,  and  which 
I  have  now  communicated  to  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  too 
plainly  make  known  through  you,  that  I  am  positively  restricted,  for 
the  present,  from  the  disposal  of  any  land  at  Natal ;  and  I  am  further 
instructed  to  discourage,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  any  speculative 
emigration  which  may  be  likely  to  arise  on  the  first  intimation  that 
Natal  is  to  be  adopted  and  taken  under  British  protection. 

(Signed)  Geo.  Napier,  Governor. 

Government- House,  Cape  Town,4th  May,  1843. 

The  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  proper  arrangements  with  the  emigrants,  is 
Mr.  Henry  Cloete,  brother  to  the  officer  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
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document  Mr.  H.  Cloete  is  a  native  of  the  colony,  of  Dutch  extraction, 
and  connected  with  the  British  by  marriage.  He  is  an  advocate  of  good 
reputation,  and  a  member  of  the  council.  A  better  sole  commissioner 
might  have  been  found ;  and,  however  inconvenient  the  dissensions  of 
several  commissioners  may  prove,  the  balance  of  advantages,  in  such  a 
case,  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  deliberative  character  of  a  Board. 
But  the  great  success  of  Colonel  Cloete  in  the  military  expedition, 
justly  acknowledged  by  Lord  Stanley,  will,  we  trust,  be  even  eclipsed 
by  the  proceedings  of  his  brother,  in  the  far  more  difficult  task  of 
reviving  satisfactorily  the  connection  of  the  emigrants  with  us,  and 
tranquillizing   the  interior. 

There  are  passages,  however,  in  the  foregoing  document  much  too 
humiliating,  not  to  excite  anxiety  concerning  the  evils  which  may  still 
be  in  store  for  South  Africa,  before  the  magnificent  destiny  plainly 
intended  for  it  by  Providence,  shall  be  placed  on  a  sure  footing. 

In  fact,  the  struggle  of  eighteen  years,  which  has  thus  ended  in  the 
foundation  of  a  great  colony  by  compulsion,  after  it  was  refused  to 
enterprise,  to  reason,  and  to  humanity,  has  left  the  Colonial  Office  in  a 
melancholy  want  of  preparation  on  the  subject.  Lord  Stanley  says 
the  Government  has  not  "information"  enough  to  enable  him  to  found 
the  colony  well  yet.  Surely  his  Lordship  will  not  much  longer  submit 
to  a  system  which  exposes  him  to  such  an  avowal.  The  records  of 
Parliament,  and  of  his  own  office,  directly  contradict  the  assertion ; 
and  at  any  time  in  the  last  five  years,  the  Government  has  had  the  com- 
mand, in  London,  of  several  far  abler  and  more  experienced  individuals, 
than  were  within  reach  of  the  authorities  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
the  same  period  of  time,  when  Cape  colonists  were  breaking  bounds  by 
thousands,  and  when  blacks  and  whites  were  at  the  same  time  being 
massacred  by  thousands,  in  consequence  of  that  unguided  and  unre- 
strained emigration  beyond  the  Cape  frontier. 

This  document,  which  thus  proclaims,  without  qualification,  the 
ignorance  of  the  Colonial  Office,  where  knowledge  of  facts  is  a  chief 
duty,  also  betrays  another  grave  error  in  this  department.  w  The 
contentment  of  the  emigrants,"  it  declares,  "  rather  than  the  abstract 
merit  of  their  new  institutions,  is  to  regulate  the  character  of  those 
institutions  ;"  although  the  other  day  actual  war  was  made  upon  these 
people,  for  the  most  unaccountable  reasons  ever  dreamed  of. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  tenor  of  this  document  indicates  an 
intention  to  consider  only  the  assumed  foreign  emigranls  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Natal,  without  regard  to  claims  which  British-born  countrymen 
of  those  emigrants  have  had  to  land  there,  many  years  before  their 
emigration.     Surely  Lord  Stanley  will  neither  permit   himself  to  be 
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misled  on  the  capital  points  which  this  view  of  the  case  mistakes,  nor 
sanction  the  injustice  it  invokes.  The  fact  is  capable  of  demonstrative 
proof,  that  the  Cape  Dutch  are  as  substantially  British  in  their  tenden- 
cies as  can  reasonably  be  expected ;  and  their  anti-  British  feelings 
spring  solely  from  the  blunders  and  neglects  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
We  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry,  and  the 
reception  of  the  British  settlers  in  Albany,  in  1819-20,  for  our  princi- 
pal evidence  on  this  head — and  for  individual  Cape-Dutch  men, 
eminently  and  honourably  British,  as  well  as  Africaaners,  in  their 
principles  and  long-tried  conduct,  we  will  name,  with  confidence,  the 
Rynevelds,  the  Cloetes,  the  Stockenstroms,  and  the  Bredas  of  the  Cape 
colony. 

If  the  anti-British  spirit  of  the  foregoing  document  is  to  be  acted 
upon  at  Natal,  British  institutions  will  retrograde  fearfully — when  with 
the  old  Cape  Colony  for  a  good  foundation,  their  progress  towards  the 
heart  of  Africa  may  be  steady. 

At  present,  we  forbear  to  state  several  other  important  objections  that 
occur  to  us,  in  reference  to  the  anti-British  character  of  the  contem- 
plated constitution  of  the  Natal  colony,  trusting  that  better  feelings 
will  soon  spring  up  at  home,  when  fresh  opportunities  will  offer  them- 
selves for  the  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 

A  third  passage,  however,  made  prominent  in  Governor  Napier's 
minute  by  italics,  is  too  menacing  in  its  terms  to  be  passed  by  without 
comment. 

It  is  No.  2,  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  new  colony  is  to  be 
absolutely  founded — namely,  that  in  future  the  Government  is  to  be 
the  aggressor  upon  the  natives, — no  private  individuals,  or  private 
bodies  ! 

Upon  this  strange  passage,  like  some  others  in  the  document,  we  will 
venture  to  attribute  its  apparent  meaning  to  the  clumsiness  of  the  pen- 
man who  wrote  the  original  draft,  rather  than  to  a  deliberate  design  to 
claim  for  the  Government  the  privilege  of  attacking  people,  against 
whom  no  aggression  is  justifiable. 

The  foregoing  document  discloses  the  sentiments  of  the  Colonial 
Office  disadvantageous^  respecting  some  of  the  questions,  which  must 
be  settled,  in  order  to  permit  the  people  of  Natal,  of  all  colours  and 
origins,  to  enJDy  the  prosperity  their  situation  promises,  and  in  order 
to  let  the  people  of  England  fairly  share  their  prosperity  ;  and  the 
above  few  observations  are  made  the  more  freely,  in  the  hope  that  public 
attention  may  be  directed  to  a  subject,  important  in  many  points  of 
view;  and  to  which  we  shall  again  and  again  return. 
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SANDWICH   ISLANDS. 

A  semi-official  paragraph  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers, 
deserving  a  special  commentary.     It  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Despatches  were  sent  off  on  Saturday,"  July  8th,  hy  government  to  Captain 
Lord  George  Paulet,  of  the  Carysfort  frigate,  in  the  South  Pacific,  acknowledging 
the  free  independence  of  King  Kamehameha  III.  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  from 
this  or  any  other  country.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  King  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  had  made  over  the  whole  of  his  kingdom  as  a  ransom  to  Lord  George 
Paulet,  who  had  taken  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  her  most  gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  until  he  should  receive  further  instructions  from  this 
government,  which  has  decided  the  Sandwich  Islands  shall  be  an  independent 
kingdom,  granting,  however,  the  protection  of  this  country  to  King  Kamehameha 
III.  at  his  particular  solicitation,  and  concluding  a  treaty  of  commerce  whereby 
all  British  manufactures  and  produce  shall  be  admitted  free  into  the  different 
islands.  These  islands  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  British  shipping 
engaged  in  the  sperm-whale  fishery,  as  they  offer  an  excellent  harbourage  and 
every  convenience  for  curing  their  fish  and  extracting  the  oil,  as  the  aborigines  are 
extremely  friendly,  and  render  them  willingly  every  assistance.  The  country  is 
very  productive  in  corn,  fruit,  cattle,  &c,  and  the  natives  are  become  quite  civilized 
as  well  as  christianized  by  the  English  residents  and  missionaries,  who  have  built 
churches,  chapels,  and  schools  in  Owhyhee  and  other  islands,  at  which  the  children 
are  taught  different  trades. 

A  more  inconsiderate  announcement  of  an  important  diplomatic  act 
could  not  be  made  than  this ;  in  which  a  gross  suppression  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  tends  to  destroy  the  honourable  and  beneficial  purpose 
of  the  main  fact — the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  native 
authorities  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Hawaiian  Group,  or 
Owhyhee. 

What  is  termed  a  ransom  in  this  paragraph,  was  as  insolent  a  spolia- 
tion as  was  ever  committed  by  a  British  commander.  The  official 
correspondence  between  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Lord 
George  Paulet  was  published  on  the  spot ;  and  in  republishing  it,  we 
know  not  which  is  the  strongest  feeling  excited  by  it,  that  of  respectful 
pity  towards  the  gentle-spirited  chief  of  the  reclaimed  barbarians  of  the 
South  Seas,  or  that  of  indignation  against  the  gallant  captain  from  the 
British  Isles. 

The  following  document,  published  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is 
headed  "Official  Correspondence  relating  to  their  late  Provisional 
Cession :" — 
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No.  1. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Carysfort, 
Woahoo,  11th  of  February,  1843. 
Sir, — Having  arrived  at  this  port  in  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Carysfort, 
under  my  command,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  British  subjects,  as 
likewise  to  support  the  position  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  representative  here, 
who  has  received  repeated  insult  from  the  government  authorities  of  these  islands, 
respecting  which  it  is  my  intention  to  communicate  only  with  the  king  in  person. 
I  require  to  have  immediate  information  by  return  of  the  officer  conveying  this 
despatch,  whether  or  not  the  king  (in  consequence  of  my  arrival)  has  been  notified 
that  his  presence  will  be  required  here,  and  the  earliest  day  on  which  he  may  be 
expected,  as  otherwise  I  shall  be  compelled  to  proceed  to  his  residence  in  the  ship 
under  my  command  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  him. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
To  Kekuanaoa,  Governor  of  Woahoo,  &c,  &c.  Geo.  Paulet,  Captain. 

No.  2. 

Honolulu,  Gahu,  February,  11,  1843. 
Salutations  to  you  Lord  George  Paulet,  Captain  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Carysfort. — 
I  have  received  your  letter  by  the  hand  of  the  officer,  and  with  respect  inform  you 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  sent  for  the  king,  as  we  were  not  informed  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  having  learned  from  your  communication  that  you  wish  him  sent  for, 
I  will  search  for  a  vessel  and  send.  He  is  at  Wailuku,  on  the  east  side  of  Maui. 
In  case  the  wind  is  favourable,  he  may  be  expected  in  six  days. 

Yours,  with  respect, 
(Signed)  M.  Kekuanaoa. 

Translated  by  G.  P.  Judd,  Recorder  and  Translator  for  Government. 

No.  3. 

H.  B.  M.  ship  Carysfort,  Honolulu  Harbour, 

February  16,  1843. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  of  the  arrival  in  this  port  of 

H.  B.  M.  ship  under  my  command,  and,  according  to  my  instructio?is,  I  am  desired 

to  demand  a  private  interview  with  you,  to  which  I  shall  proceed  with  a  proper 

and  competent  interpreter. 

1  therefore  request  to  be  informed  at  what  hour  tomorrow  it  will  be  convenient 
for  your  Majesty  to  grant  me  that  interview. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain 
Your  Majesty's  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
To  his  Majesty  Kamehameha  III.  George* Paulet,  Captain. 

No.  4. 

Honolulu,  February  17,  1843. 
Salutations  to  you   Lord  George  Paulet,   Captain  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
ship  Carysfort. 

Sir, — We  have  received  your  communication  of  yesterday's  date,  and  must 
decline  having  any  private  interview,  particularly  under  the  circumstances  which 
you  propose.  We  shall  be  ready  to  receive  any  written  communication  from  you 
to-morrow,  and  will  give  it  due  consideration. 

In  case  you  have  business  of  a  private  nature,  we  will  appoint  Dr.  Judd,  our 
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confidential  agent,  to  confer  with  you,  who  being  a  person  of  integrity  and  fidelity 
to  our  government,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  our  affairs,  will  receive  your 
communications,  give  you  all  the  information  you  require  (in  confidence)  and 
report  the  same  to  us.  With  respect, 

■    (Signed)  Kamehameha  III. 

Kekauluohi. 
I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  faithful  translation.     G.  P.  Judd,  Translator 
and  Interpreter  for  the  Government. 

No.  5. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Carysfort, 
Woahoo,  17th  of  February,  1843. 
Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  this  day's  date,  (which  I  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  your  Majesty  to  allow  me  to  believe  ever  emanated  from  yourself,  but 
from  your  ill  advisers,)  I  have  to  state  that  I  shall  hold  no  communication  what- 
ever with  Dr.  G.  P.  Judd,  who  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  me  has  been 
the  punic  mover  in  the  unlawful  proceedings  of  your  government  against  British 
subjects. 

As  you  have  refused  me  a  personal  interview,  I  enclose  you  the  demands  which 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  upon  your  government ;  with  which  I  demand  a 
compliance  at  or  before  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  to-morrow  ( Saturday),  otherwise  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  immediate  coercive  steps  to  obtain  these  measures  for  my 
countrymen.  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Majesty's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
His  Majesty  Kamehameha  III.  George  Paulet,  Captain. 

No.  6. 
Demands  made  by  the  Right  Honourable   Lord  George  Paulet,  Captain  R.  N., 

commanding  her  Britannic   Majesty's  ship   Carysfort,  upon  the  King  of  the 

Sandwich  Islands. 

First.  The  immediate  removal  by  public  advertisement  written  in  the  native 
and  English  languages,  and  signed  by  the  governor  of  this  island  and  F.  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  the  attachment  placed  upon  Mr.  Charlton's  property;  the  restoration  of 
the  land  taken  by  government  for  its  own  use,  and  really  appertaining  to  Mr. 
Charlton  ;  and  reparation  for  the  heavy  loss  to  which  Mr.  Charlton's  representa- 
tives have  been  exposed  by  the  oppressive  and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  Sandwich 
Island  government. 

Second.  The  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Mr.  Simpson  to  per- 
form the  functions  delegated  to  him  by  Mr.  Charlton  ;  namely,  those  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  acting  consul ;  until  her  Majesty's  pleasure  be  known  upon 
the  reasonableness  of  your  objections  to  him.  The  acknowledgment  of  that  right 
and  the  reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to  her  Majesty  through  her  acting  repre- 
sentative, to  be  made  by  a  public  reception  of  his  commission  and  the  saluting 
the  British  flag  with  twenty-one  guns — which  number  will  be  returned  by  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  ship  under  my  command. 

Third.  A  guarantee  that  no  British  subject  shall  in  future  be  subjected  to  im- 
prisonment in  fetters,  unless  he  is  accused  of  a  crime  which  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land would  be  considered  a  felony. 

Fourth.  The  compliance  with  a  written  promise  given  by  King  Kamehameha  to 
Captain  Jones,  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Curacoa,  that  a  new  and  fair  trial 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  14.  H 
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would  be  granted  in  a  case  brought  by  Henry  Skinner,  which  promise  has  been 
evaded. 

Fifth.  The  immediate  adoption  of  firm  steps  to  arrange  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  British  subjects  and  natives  of  the  country,  or  others  residing  here,  by 
referring  these  cases  to  juries.  One  half  of  whom  shall  be  British  subjects 
approved  by  the  consul,  and  all  of  whom  shall  declare  on  oath,  their  freedom  from 
prejudgment  upon,  or  interest  in,  the  cases  brought  before  them. 

Sixth.  A  direct  communication  between  his  Majesty  Kamehameha  and  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  acting  consul,  for  the  immediate  settlement  of  all  cases  of 
grievances  and  complaint  on  the  part  of  British  subjects  against  the  Sandwich 
Island  government. 

Dated  on  board  H.  B.  M.  S.  Carysfort,  at  Woahoo,  this  17th  day  of  Feb.  1843. 

George  Paulet,  Captain. 
No.  7. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Carysfort, 
Woahoo,  Feb.  17,  1843. 
Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  notify  you,  that  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Carys- 
fort under  my  command,  will  be  prepared  to  make  an  immediate  attack  upon  this 
town,  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to-morrow  (Saturday)  in  the  event  of  the  demand 
now  forwarded  by  me  to  the  king  of  these  islands,  not  being  complied  with  by 
that  time.  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  George  Paulet,  Captain. 

To  Captain  Long,  Commander  U.  S.  S.  Boston,  Honolulu. 
A  true  copy.     Attest,  Wm.  Baker,  Tr. 

No.  8. 

Honolulu,  February  18. 

Salutations  to  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Paulet,  Captain  of  H  B.M.S.  Carysfort. 
We  have  received  your  letter  and  the  demands  which  accompanied  it,  and  in 
reply  would  inform  your  lordship  that  we  have  commissioned  Sir  George  Simpson 
and  William  Richards  as  our  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoys  Extraordinary 
to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  with  full  powers  to  settle  the  difficulties  which  you 
have  presented  before  us,  to  assure  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  our  uninterrupted 
affection,  and  to  confer  with  her  ministers  as  to  the  best  means  of  cementing  the 
harmony  between  us.  Some  of  the  demands  which  you  have  laid  before  us  are  of 
a  nature  calculated  seriously  to  embarrass  our  feeble  government,  by  contravening 
the  laws  established  for  the  benefit  of  all,  But  we  shall  comply  with  your  de- 
mands, as  it  has  never  been  our  intention  to  insult  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  or 
injure  any  of  her  estimable  subjects  ;  but  we  must  do  so  under  protest,  and  shall 
embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  representing  our  case  more  fully  to  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  government,  through  our  ministers,  trusting  in  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  sovereign  of  a  great  nation,  which  we  have  been  taught  to  respect 
and  love— that  we  shall  there  be  justified. 

Waiting  your  further  orders, 

With  sentiments  of  respect, 

(Signed)  Kamehameha  III. 

Kekauluohi. 
hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  faithful   translation.     G.  P.  Judd,  Tr.  for  the 
government. 
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No.  9. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty  s  ship  Carysfort, 
Woahoo,  18th  of  February,  1843. 
Sir, — 1  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  Majesty's  letter  of  this  day's 
date,  wherein  you  intimate  your  intention  of  complying  with  my  demands,  which 
I  have  considered  my  duty  to  make  upon  your  Majesty's  government. 

I  appoint  the  hour  of  two  o'clock  this  afternoon  for  the  interchange  of  salutes, 
and  I  shall  expect  that  you  will  inform  me  at  what  hour  on  Monday  you  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  myself  and  her  Britannic  Majesty's  representative. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  Majesty's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

George  Paulet,  Captain. 
His  Majesty  Kamehameha  III. 

No.  10. 

Honolulu,  Oahu,  Feb.  18,  1843. 
Salutations  to  Lord  George  Paulet,  Captain  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Carysfort. 
I  have  received  your  communication,  and  make  known  to  you  that  I  will  receive 
yourself  and  her  British  Majesty's  representative  on   Monday  the  20th  of  Feb. 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Kamehameha  III. 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  faithful  translation.     G.  P.  Judd,  Tr.  for  the 
government. 

No.  11. 
Where  are  you,  chiefs,  people  and  commons  from  my  ancestor,  and  people  from 
foreign  lands  ! 

Hear  ye  !  I  make  known  to  you  that  I  am  in  perplexity  by  reason  of  difficulties 
into  which  I  have  been  brought  without  cause  ;  therefore,  I  have  given  away  the 
life  of  our  land,  hear  ye  !  But  my  rule  over  you,  my  people,  and  your  privileges 
will  continue,  for  I  have  hope  that  the  life  of  the  land  will  be  restored  when  my 
conduct  is  justified. 

Done  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  1843. 

Witness,  John  D.  Paalua. 
(Signed)  Kamehameha  III. 

Kekauluohi. 
I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  faithful  translation.     G.  P.  Judd,  Rec.  and 
Trans,  for  government. 

No.  12. 
In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  in  which  we  find  ourselves  involved,  and  our 
opinion  of  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  the  demands  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  made  by  her  Britannic  Majesty's  representative  upon  us,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  British  subjects  ;  we  do  hereby  cede  the  group  of  islands 
known  as  the  Hawaiian  (or  Sandwich)  Islands,  unto  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
George  Paulet,  Captain  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  of  war  Carysfort,  repre- 
senting her  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  this  date, 
and  for  the  time  being ;  the  said  cession  being  made  with  the  reservation  that  it 
is  subject  to  any  arrangement  that  may  have  been  entered  into  by  the  representa- 
tives appointed  by  us  to  treat  with  the  government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  ; 
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and  in  the  event  that  no  agreement  has  been  executed  previous  to  the  date  hereof, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  on  conference  with 
the  said  representatives  appointed  by  us  ;  or  in  the  event  of  our  representatives 
not  being  accessible,  or  not  having  been  acknowledged,  subject  to  the  decision 
which  her  Britannic  Majesty  may  pronounce  on  the  receipt  of  full  information 
from  us,  and  from  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  George  Paulet. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  we  hereby  affix  our  names  and  seals,  this  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-three,  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands. 
Signed  in  presence  of  G.  P.  Judd,  Recorder  and  Translator  for  the  government. 

Kamehameha  III. 
Kekauluohi. 
No.  13. 
A  provisional  cession  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  having  been  made 
this  day  by  Kamehameha  III.,  king,  and  Kekauluohi,  premier  thereof,  unto 
me,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Paulet,  commanding  her  Britannic  Majesty's- 
ship  Carysfort  on  the  part  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  subject  to  arrangements  which  may  have  been  or  shall 
be  made  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  government  of  H.  B.  Majesty. 
I  do  hereby  proclaim, 
First.  That  the  British  flag  shall  be  hoisted  on  all  the  islands  of  the  group ; 
and  the  natives  thereof  shall  enjoy  the  protection  and  privileges  of  British  subjects. 
Second.  That  the  government  thereof  shall  be  executed,  until  the  receipt  of 
communications  from  Great  Britain,  in  the  following  manner:  namely,  by  the 
native  king  and  chiefs  and  the  officers  employed  by  them,  so  far  as  regards  the 
native  population  :  and  by  a  commission,  consisting  of  King  Kamehameha  III  ,  or 
a  deputy  appointed  by  him,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  George  Paulet ;  Duncan 
Forbes  Mackay,  Esq.  and  Lieutenant  Frere,  R.  N.,  in  all  that  concerns  relations 
with  other  powers,  (save  and  except  the  negociations  with  the  British  govern- 
ment) and  the  arrangements  among  foreigners,  (others  than  natives  of  the  Archi- 
pelago) resident  on  these  islands. 

Third.  That  the  laws  at  present  existing,  or  which  may  be  made  at  the  ensuing 
council  of  the  king  and  chiefs  (after  being  communicated  to  the  commission),  shall 
be  in  full  force,  so  far  as  natives  are  concerned  ;  and  shall  form  the  basis  of  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  commission,  in  matters  between  foreigners  resi- 
dent on  these  islands. 

Fourth.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  present  officers 
shall  be  continued  at  the  pleasure  of  the  native  king  and  chiefs,  their  salaries  for 
the  current  year  being  also  determined  by  them,  and  the  archives  of  government 
remaining  in  their  hands  ;  the  accounts  are,  however,  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
commission  herebefore-named.  The  government  vessels  shall  be  in  like  manner; 
subject,  however,  to  their  employment,  if  required,  for  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
service. 

Fifth.  That  no  sales,  leases,  or  transfers  of  land,  shall  take  place  by  the  action 
of  the  commission  appointed  as  aforesaid,  nor  from  natives  to  foreigners,  during 
the  period  intervening  between  the  24th  of  this  month,  and  the  receipt  of  notifica- 
tion from  Great  Britain  of  the  arrangement  made  there  :  they  shall  not  be  valid, 
nor  shall  they  receive  the  signatures  of  the  king  and  premier. 
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Sixth.  All  the  existing  bond  fide  engagements  of  the  native  king  and  premier 
shall  be  executed  and  performed  as  if  this  cession  had  never  been  made. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Sandwich 
Islands. 

George  Paulet, 
Captain  of  H.B.M.S.  Carysfort. 
Signed  in  the  presence  of 

G.  P.  Judd,  Rec.  and  Int.  to  the  Govt. 

Alex.  Simpson,  H.  B.  M.  Acting- Consul. 

A  true  copy  of  the  original,  G.  Paulet,  Captain. 

Of  these  documents  that  which  is  numbered  11,  will  be  perceived  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  by  the  native  sovereign  of  Owhyhee  against 
the  British  commander.  Tn  that  light  Lord  George  Paulet  seems  to 
have  understood  it ;  and  its  appearance  was  followed  by  a  counter- 
protest,  or  disclaimer,  by  his  lordship,  which  we  think  unique  in 
history. 

We  give  the  latter  document  at  length,  as  we  find  it  in  the  New 
York  Commercial  Record  of  the  10th  of  June  last — 

Office  of  the  British  Commission,  &c, 
Miirch  3,  1843. 
It  is  hereby  publicly  intimated  that  the  publication  and  distribution  of  a  speech 
stated  to  have  been  made  by  Kamehameha,  on  the  25th  of  February,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Official  Correspondence  relating  to  the  late  Provisional  Cession  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands" — was  entirely  without  the  authority  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  George  Paulet,  or  the  commission  appointed  by  him  ;  that  speech  was 
delivered  without  the  sanction  of  Lord  George  Paulet,  and  formed  no  part  of,  and 
had  no  connection  with,  the  arrangements  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  these  islands 
was  provisionally  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

By  order  of  the  commissioners, 

(Signed)  Alex.  Simpson,!       Joint 

H.  Sea,  /Secretaries. 

There  is  one  great  error  in  the  semi-official  paragraph  with  which 
the  present  article  was  opened,  and  in  which  the  civilization  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  attributed  to  the  English  residents  and  missionaries. 
Happily  many  of  our  countrymen  in  the  South  Seas  are  not  wanting  in 
well-earned  titles  to  respect  for  their  conduct  towards  the  natives ;  but 
it  is  unjust  to  the  Americans  to  suppress  the  admirable  and  successful 
efforts  they  have  made  to  elevate  this  people  from  barbarism  to  their 
present  very  considerably  advanced  state.  This  is  mainly  owing  to 
missionaries  from  the  United  States,  and  to  the  American  traders  long 
settled  in  these  little  islands.  (YideCol.  Mag.  vol.  iii.  1843,  p.  227.) 

Our  own  distinguished  navigator,  Vancouver,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  planned  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  this  people  upon  excel- 
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lent  principles,  but  his  views  were  disregarded  at  home,  and  we  lost 
the  best  opportunities  of  cementing  our  intimate  union  with  Owhyhee. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  American  missionaries  and  traders  have  turned 
this  fine  field  to  account ;  and  the  incompetency  of  our  consul  fitly  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  station  has  led  to  the  recent  disgraceful 
scene  recorded  above. 

These  islands  are  eight  in  number,  situated  from  19°  to  22°  latitude 
north,  and  from  155°  to  160°  longitude,  west.  They  contain  altogether 
6,000  square  miles,  and  about  100,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,000  are 
whites,  with  a  few  hundreds  of  mixed  blood.  The  depopulation  of  these 
islands,  which  has  unquestionably  been  rapid  within  living  memory,  and 
which  is  reduced  from  300,000,  the  amount  at  Cook's  visit,  to  100,000, 
is  thought  to  be  now  stayed  under  the  influence  of  civilization  ;  and  the 
people  generally  are  improving  in  character  and  condition. 

But  the  great  civilized  powers  never  had  a  more  interesting  duty  to 
discharge  than  that  of  fostering  this  people,  by  respecting  their  inde- 
pendence, and  encouraging  their  advancement. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  are  more 
numerous  than  other  whites  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  their  trade 
by  far  the  most  important  there. 

From  January,  1836,  to  December,  1841,  358  vessels  belonging  to 
the  United  States  touched  at  Honolulu,  the  principal  port.  Four-fifths 
of  these  were  whalers.  Seventeen  men-of-war  from  the  United  States 
visited  the  same  place  in  the  same  period.  The  English  vessels  there 
amounted  in  that  time  only  to  91,  of  which  9  were  men-of-war.  Those 
of  France  were,  7  merchantmen  and  whalers,  and  5  men-of-war.  A  few 
vessels  belonging  to  Mexico,  Chili,  Tahiti,  Sydney,  China,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  also  arrived.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  are 
proportionately  in  their  favour,  as  compared  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  other  countries.  The  Americans  are  therefore  justified 
in  their  claims  of  a  superior  interest  in  this  people  over  other  nations  ; 
and,  seeing  the  character  of  the  race  that  is  running  by  different  civilized 
governments  in  seizing  upon  barbarous  countries,  it  is  honourable  to 
the  American  government  that  it  has  disclaimed  all  wish  of  "peculiar 
advantages  or  control"*  over  the  Owhyhee  government,  being  content 
with  its  independence. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  this  moderation  has  been  followed  by 
our  own  government,  and  the  matter  is  important  enough  to  be  solemnly 
announced  to  the  world.     It  is  a  victory  of  peace,  far  more  deserving  a 
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column  in  the  Washington,  and  London,  and  Paris,  and  Petersburgh 
Gazettes,  than  any  of  the  victories  of  war  that  have  been  trumpeted  so 
loudly  and  so  disgracefully  of  late  years  by  us  civilized  nations  over  the 
Indians,  the  Affghans,  the  Arabs,  and  Circassians. 

The  question  of  the  decrease,  or  increase,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
population  is  exceedingly  interesting.  In  Cook's  time,  it  was  at  least 
300,000  ;  Captain  Cook  himself  sets  it  at  400,000.  It  long  diminished 
under  unhappy  influences,  partly  native,  partly  derived  from  civilized 
visitors,  and  so  dwindled  to  100,000. 

The  only  accurate  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  ages 
and  families,  which  we  have  met  with,  is  that  of  the  island  of  Kawai, 
containing  500  square  miles  out  of  the  6,000  of  the  whole  group,  or 
one- twelfth  part,  and  having  a  population  of  10,977  in  1832,  of  8,934 
in  1836,  and  of  8,853  in  1839,  showing  a  favourable  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people — their  decrease  in  the  latter  period  being  only  81, 
whereas  in  the  former  in  was  2,043. 

The  8,853  of  1839  in  this  island  were  distributed  as  follows;  and 
this  document,  which  is  framed  from  the  elements  given  in  the  late 
American  book*  much  relied  upon  in  this  article,  will  be  a  valuable 
basis  for  comparisons  in  future  years  : — 

Taxable  Men  2,784 

Women 2,213 

"       Boys         157 

"       Girls         141 

Boys  under  fourteen  847 

Girls      «  "  827 

Men  with  three  or  more  children  165 

Women  "  "  167 

Old  men      662 

Old  women  792 


8,755  Natives. 
60  Americans,  7  English,  8  other  nations,  and 

23  mixed  race  98  Foreigners. 

Total  Population  8,853 

*  "  History  of  the  Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich  Islands,  by  James  J.  Jarves."  Bosttn 
1843,  p.  404. 
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A  SOCIETY  FOR  MUTUAL  HELP  AGAINST  INJUSTICE  FROM  THE  COLONIAL 
OFFICE,  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  DEPARTMENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 

Sir, — The  good  old  practice  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  at  least  a  thousand  years 
ago,  in  their  brotherhood — the  much  older  fable  of  the  strength  of  a  bundle  of  sticks 
— and  the  golden  maxim,  that  when  rogues  confederate,  honest  men  must  com- 
bine—all point  at  a  remedy  for  a  monstrous  grievance,  by  which  many  individuals, 
and  many  families,  are  now  perplexed  and  ruined.  I  mean  the  barefaced  despotism 
set  up  of  late  years  in  our  public  offices,  and  above  all  others  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  cases  of  money  claimed,  and  redress  for  wrongs  sought,  from  the  Crown. 

I  am  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Colonial  Office  on  this  head  ;  and,  on  the  spur  of 
intense  suffering,  I  think  I  have  hit  upon  a  remedy  of  which  others  may  take  the 
benefit,  if  they  will  contribute  to  its  adoption. 

Talking  with  an  experienced  friend  over  the  best  way  of  proceeding  in  my  own 
case,  we  agreed,  that  since  in  the  public  offices  all  sense  of  justice  is  abandoned, 
and  complainants  cannot  get  even  a  hearing  except  at  the  discretion  of  ministers, 
power  alone  will  secure  redress.  To  appeal  to  reason  and  right-feeling  in  such  a 
position  of  things,  is  to  be  exposed  to  derision ;  and  arguments  addressed  to  senti- 
ments of  magnanimity  and  generosity,  when  ministers  habitually  delegate  their 
duty  to  secret  and  unchecked  agents,  become  sheer  waste  of  words. 

"  The  only  nope  you  have  (said  my  sagacious  friend),  is  to  become  strong  enough 
to  force  the  government  to  be  just ;  and  strong  you  can  only  become  by  associating 
yourself  with  others  similarly  circumstanced,  of  whom  there  are  hundreds.  Appeal 
to  them  first ;  and  afterwards  you  will  together  be  listened  to  by  the  public.  Your 
fellow-sufferers,  like  yourself,  have  a  few  friends  :  united,  you  will  all  be  formida- 
ble. Your  committee  will  be  able  to  guide  proceedings  judiciously  in  every  case,  in 
turns,  so  as  to  vindicate  with  vigour  and  effect  the  just  claims  of  each  member  of 
the  Society." 

These  suggestions  are  admirable ;  and  I  beg  your  aid,  Sir,  in  following  them 
out.  Let  us  forthwith  form  "  A  Society  for  Mutual  Help  against  Injustice  from 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  other  Public  Departments." 

I  hope  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  consent  to  be  our  treasurer,  until  a  banker  be  named 
by  our  body,  when  fairly  afoot ;  and  I  hereby  engage  myself  for  a  subscription  of 
five  pounds  in  aid  of  the  funds. 

An  Old  Colonial  Lawyer. 

[These  suggestions  are  certainly  admirable ;  we  have  ourselves,  before  now, 
put  forward  the  leading  idea,  accompanied  by  details  somewhat  different,  and  we 
now  cheerfully  promise  our  co-operation  in  forming  such  an  Association  as  they 
recommend.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  communications  on  the  subject  from 
all  who  feel  disposed  to  assist  in  its  construction,  either  by  personal  exertion  or  by 
advice  and  interest — Ed.  Col.  Mag.] 
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INDIA. 

The  overland  mail  from  India 
arrived  in  London,  August  2d,  bring- 
ing intelligence  from  Bombay  to  the 
19th  of  June.  From  the  newly-ac- 
quired province  of  Scinde,  the  news 
is  of  great  interest.  That  most  fertile 
district,  which  under  a  good  govern- 
ment, and  properly  cultivated,  will  be- 
come a  garden,  is  now  nearly  pacified 
by  the  measures  adopted  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  its  present  governor.  He  has 
made  terms  with  most  of  the  chiefs, 
and  even  Meer  Shere  Mahomed  is 
stated  to  have  offered  to  make  his  sub- 
mission provided  he  could  have  his 
private  property  secured  to  him.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  within  a  short  time  the 
complete  pacification  of  the  country 
will  be  effected.  Sickness  prevailed 
very  much  in  the  camp  at  Hyderabad. 
Several  officers  died.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  an  attack  of  fever,  but  had 
recovered.  The  communications  by 
sea  with  Scinde  had  been  closed  by  the 
monsoon,  but  the  route  via  Omercote 
to  Bhooj  and  Balmeer,  would,  it  was 
expected,  be  speedily  opened. 

The  provinces  of  Scinde,  which  very 
much  resembles  Egypt,  are  usually 
flooded  by  the  rivers  and  canals  during 
the  monsoon  ;  they  will  require  little 
more  than  common  care,  to  produce  an 
extraordinary  revenue.  The  amount 
once  far  exceeded  1,000,000/.  sterling, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will  soon 
again  reach  that  sum.  The  subsiding 
of  the  waters  will,  it  is  feared,  unless 
proper  precautions  are  taken,  increase 
the  sickness  of  the  troops,  but,  as  the 
general  is  experienced,  there  is  a  well- 
founded  expectation  that  the  due  pre- 
caution will  be  adopted. 

There  was  an  absurd  rumour  got  up 
about  a  confederacy  having  been  formed 
among  the  northern  and  Sikh  chiefs 
at  Sabathoo  against  the  British,  but 
its  extravagance  was  speedily  dis- 
covered. 

The  navigation  of  the  Indus  from 
Lukkur  to  Hyderabad  was  uninter- 
rupted, as  the  camp  at  Hyderabad  was 


abundantly  supplied   with    food    and 
ammunition,  and  every  other  necessary. 

Lord  Ellenborough  left  Agra  on  the 
30th  of  May  for  Cawnpore  and  Allaha- 
bad, en  route  for  Calcutta.  Rumour 
asserts  that  strict  orders  had  arrived 
from  home  ordering  him  to  join  his 
council.  Prior  to  his  departure  from 
Agra  he  named  Mr.  Clark,  Governor 
of  the  North- "Western  Provinces. 

The  news  from  Lahore  is,  that  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  rumoured  sickness 
of  Shere  Singh  had  ceased.  That 
monarch  was  employed  in  traversing  the 
north-east  part  of  his  dominions  and  in 
examining  his  fortresses.  The  state  of 
his  country  was  pacific,  but  the  final 
departure  of  the  French  generals, 
Avitabile,  Ventura,  and  Court,  which 
was  soon  expected,  would,  it  was 
thought,  lead  to  disturbances. 

In  the  interior  of  India  tranquillity 
prevails.  There  were  some  distur- 
bances at  the  capital  of  the  late 
Scindiah's  dominions,  where  the  min- 
ister appointed  to  govern  during  the 
minority  of  the  child  chosen  to  succeed 
him  was  attacked  and  dispossessed  of 
his  power.  The  British  had  not  inter- 
fered, but  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  they  would  soon  be  obliged  to  send 
troops  to  protect  the  young  Sovereign 
himself.  The  disturbances  at  Gualior 
will,  it  is  supposed,  soon  require  the 
Hon.  Company  to  take  possession  of 
the  states  formerly  held  by  Scindiah, 
and  which  have  latterly  constituted  the 
second  power  of  the  interior. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
the  month  is  the  solemn  protest  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  at  Hyderabad 
against  the  calumnies  of  the  Bombay 
Times,  which  paper  accused  them  of 
having  dishonoured  the  Zenana  of  the 
ex-Ameers.  They  presented  an  address 
to  Sir  Charles  Napier  praying  for  pro- 
tection against  those  calumnies,  and 
they  received  a  decided  reply  from 
their  General.  The  address  and  reply 
have  been  published  in  the  journals  of 
Bombay,  and  were  to  be  also  circu- 
lated throughout  India. 

The  beginning  of  the  monsoon  was 
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felt  throughout  India.  The  mercury 
fell  very  much.  A  gale  was  dreaded  -, 
it  came  on,  and  expended  its  fury  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Several  ships  were 
lost  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  A 
dreadful  hurricane  was  felt  at  the  Mau- 
ritius towards  the  end  of  April ;  it 
caused  severe  losses.  In  Bombay  the 
burning  of  teak  ships  was  resumed  on 
the  6th  of  June,  when  a  fine  ship,  the 
Thomas  Grenville,  was  consumed.  The 
insurance  offices  have  declined  granting 
heavy  policies  on  native  ships  with 
Lascar  crews. 

The  heat  in  Bombay  was  felt  very 
much  in  the  commencement  of  June, 
but  the  monsoon  had  broken  on  the 
night  of  the  18th,  and  had  cooled  the 
atmosphere.  The  wing  of  the  78th 
Highlanders  had  suffered  from  a  sort  of 
brain  fever,  which  was  attributed  to 
their  caps  and  exposure  to  the  sun,  as 
well  as  to  their  careless  mode  of  living 
in  the  tropics. 


Dwarkanauth  Tagore. —  A  very 
numerous  and  splendid  gathering  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
community  of  Calcutta,  both  native  and 
European,  took  place  at  the  Govern- 
ment House,  on  the  interesting  occasion 
of  presenting  to  our  worthy  fellow- 
citizen,  Dwarkanauth  Tagore,  a  gold 
medal,  on  behalf  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. This  testimonial,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  voted  in  the  month  of 
October  last ;  but  as  the  medal  had  to 
be  struck,  it  did  not  arrive  until  the 
last  overland.  The  presentation  took 
place  in  the  Marble  Hall,  in  which  was 
stationed  a  guard  of  honour,  composed 
of  a  detachment  from  one  of  the  native 
regiments. 

Soon  after  half-past  ten,  the  Deputy- 
Governor,  the  Honourable  William 
Wilberfore  Bird,  entered,  attended  by 
Sir  William  Casement,  Mr.  Maddock, 
Mr.  Cameron,  and  the  members  of  the 
Government.  The  Deputy-Governor 
took  his  seat  in  the  Chair  of  (State. 
At  this  moment  the  appearance  of  the 
splendid  hall  was  peculiarly  striking. 
The  chairs  forming  the  inner  circle 
were  filled  with  elegantly  dressed 
ladies,  of  whom  a  large  number  were 
present.  Near  the  chair  were  a  num- 
ber of  military  gentlemen,  amongst 
whom  we  recognized  some  of  the  heroes 
of  Afghanistan,  besides  a  large  number 


of  native  gentlemen.  The  entire  space 
within  the  pillars  was  crowded  with 
spectators.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
give  anything  like  a  complete  list  of 
those  who  attended,  to  manifest  their 
sympathy  with  the  Honourable  Court; 
but  as  our  eye  glanced  over  the  assem- 
bly, we  recognized,  among  the  native 
gentlemen,  the  Nawab  of  Patna,  Raja 
Kali  Kishen  Bahadoor,Raja  Raddacunt 
Deb  Bahadoor,  Raja  Narundur  Kis- 
hen, Raja  Opoovu  Kishen,  Baboo 
Radhamadhub  Bannerjee  Russomoy 
Dutt,  Nobin  Kishin  Singh,  Seeb  Nar- 
rain  Ghose,  Ashootoss  Deb,  Anund 
Narrain  Ghose,  Mutty  Loll  Seal,  Ram 
Comal  Sen,  Cower  Sutter  Kenker 
Ghosal,  Prossonno  Comar  Tagore, 
Rammanauth  Tagore,  Roy  Bycaunto- 
nauth  Chowdry,  Mutthranauth  Chow- 
dry,  Hurrochunder  Ghose,  Beernursing 
Mullick,  Pran  Kissen  Mullick,  Aga 
Kerbili  Mahomed,  Rustomjee  Cowas- 
jee ;  Messrs.  Halliday,  Davidson, 
Plowden,  D'Oley,  Patton,  Mitton, 
Robison,  W.  W.  Bird,  Jur,  Leith, 
Hume,  Prinsep,  W.  P.  Grant,  Ryan, 
Drs.  Egerton,  Raleigh,  Messrs.  Patrick, 
Longueville  Clark,  Beckwith,  George 
Thompson,  Newcomen,  Allen,  Larpent, 
Frazer,  Captain  Birch,  Colonel  Warren, 
Messrs.  Deans,  Campbell,  &c.  &c. 

The  Aides-de-Camp  of  the  Deputy- 
Governor  having  conducted  Dwark- 
anauth Tagore  into  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  his  honour  rose  and  said  : — 

"  DWARKANAUTH  TAGORE.— On  your 
departure  from  England  to  return  to  your  native 
country,  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  requested  your  accept- 
ance of  a  Gold  Medal  as  a  Testimonial  of  their 
esteem,  and  of  the  approbation  with  which  they 
regard  the  public  benefits  you  have  conferred 
upon  British  India,  by  the  encouragement  of 
native  Education,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  by  the  generous  support  which 
you  have  given  to  the  Charitable  Institutions  of 
Calcutta,  whether  established  for  the  relief  of  the 
Native  or  of  the  British  community.  The  Court 
at  the  same  time,  expressed  their  expectation,  that 
the  noble  course  which  you  had  pursued  would 
have  the  effect  of  contributing  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  which  it  had  ever  been  their 
anxious  desire  to  promote,  viz.  the  identification 
of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  Native  and 
European  population  committed  to  their  Govern- 
ment, and  the  consolidation  of  the  bonds  which 
unite  India  with  Great  Britain. 

"  That  Medal  has  now  been  received,  *  ith 
directions  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  present- 
ing you  with  the  same,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Court ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  us 
that  we  could  not  better  carry  these  directions 
into  effect  than  by  presenting  you  with  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  here  assem- 
bled, who  are  the  representatives  of  that  European 
and  Native  population,  the  identification  of  whose 
feelings  and  interests  is  thus  sought  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

"  But  before  I  present  to  yon  this  testimonial, 
1  wish  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  the  lesson 
to  be  learnt  from  it.  It  shows,  that  there  is  every 
disposition  in  the  highest  quarters  to  reward  merit 
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in  the  natives  'of  India,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  an  Indian  sun  to  prevent  the  growth  of  those 
qualifications  and  the  exercise  of  those  virtues 
which  lead  to  such  rewards.  But  these  distinc- 
tions are  only  obtainable  after  a  long  course  of 
industry  and.perseverance.  No  one  knows  better 
than  the  distinguished  individual  now  before  me, 
how  long  he  had  to  labour  in  obscurity  and  neg- 
lect, what  prejudices  he  had  to  overcome,  what 
difficulties  to  encounter,  before  he  attained  that 
high  place  in  public  opinion,  which  has  brought 
him  to  the  proud  position  in  which  he  at  present 
stands.  Let  me,  therefore,  exhort  my  .Native 
friends,  who  are  looking  for  high  situations,  to 
profit  by  his  example,  to  display  in  the  first 
instance  the  same  zeal,  ability,  energy,  and  per- 
severance in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties, 
to  satisfy  the  public  mind  that  they  possess  the 
same  high  qualifications  as  this  testimonial  is  in- 
tended to  recognize,  and  then  they  may  rest 
assured,  that  they  will  not  fail  in  obtaining  such 
advancement  and  such  rewards  as  may  be  justly 
due  to  their  merits  and  services." 

(The  Medal  was  then  presented, 
after  which  the  President  of  the 
Council  concluded  in  the  following 
words.) 

"  Haviug  now  discharged  the  duty  entrusted 
to  me,  there  remains  only  to  assure  you  of  the 
satisfaction  which  it  has  afforded  me,  and  that 
I  join  with  the  Honourable  Court  in  the  hope, 
that  your  future  career  may  be  remarked  by  hap- 
piness and  prosperity.  I  hope,  also,  that  you  may 
long  live  to  be  an  example  to  your  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  that  they,  influenced  by  that  exam- 
ple, may  more  and  more  be  convinced  of  what 
you  have  so  frankly  and  honourably  declared, 
viz.,  that  the  happiness  of  India  is  best  secured 
by  her  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
the  Government  under  which  you  live  has  no- 
thing more  at  heart  than  the  improvement  and 
welfare  of  the  vast  and  populous  Empire,  which 
Providence  has  committed  to  its  charge." 

Baboo  Dwarkanauth  Tagore  replied 
in  the  following  words  : 

"HONOURABLE  SIR, -If  any  circum- 
stances could  enhance  the  value  of  the  flattering 
testimonial  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
in  the  name  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  they  are  those  in  which  I  this  day 
find  myself. 

"  It  is  most  grateful  to  my  feelings,  Sir,  to 
receive  this  gift  at  the  hands  of  so  distinguished 
a  servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  whose 
public  virtues  and  private  excellencies,  I,  in 
common  with  all  who  know  you,  entertain  the 
highest  admiration. 

"  It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  have  this  honour  be- 
stowed in  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  amongst  so 
many  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  no  less  gratifying 
to  receive  it  accompanied  by  the  sentiments  you 
have  just  expressed. 

"  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  mention  another 
circumstance,  which  will,  1  am  confident,  give 
pleasure  to  all  who  hear  me.  During  my  visit  to 
England,  and  while  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse 
with  those  who,  from  their  lofty  stations,  control 
to  so  great  a  degree  the  destinies  of  this  my  native 
land,  it  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to  the  most 
emphatic  assurances  of  the  heartfelt  desire  of  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  the  head  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  promote  those 
measures  which  are  most  calculated  to  advance 
the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  social  welfare 
and  happiness  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  the 
Natives  of  British  India.  If  1  had  before  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  union  that  existed  between 
India  and  Great  Britain,  I  could  not  but  feel  my 
'  gratitude  greatly  increased,  by  such  repeated 
evidences  of  a  deep  and  growing  anxiety  to  make 
that  union  subservient  to  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  The  proofs 
of  the  sincerity  of  these  declarations,  as  well  as 
of  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Local  Government  to 
carry  on  such  noble  intentions,  are  every  day 
furnished  in  the  measures   adopted   for  the  im- 


provement of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  the  impartial  and  equitable  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs. 

"When  apprized  of  the  intention  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Court  to  bestow  upon  me  the  medal  with 
which  you  have  now  invested  me,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  believe,  that  anything  in  my  con- 
duct had  rendered  me  pre-eminently  worthy  of 
such  a  distinction,  and  I  was,  therefore,  led  to 
"regard  the  vote  which  had  been  passed,  less  as  a 
compliment  to  myself,  than  as  a  pledge  conveyed 
through  me  to  the  natives  of  India,  that  their 
happiness  and  elevation  are  objects  dear  to  their 
rulers,  and  that  the  humblest  efforts  to  serve  the 
country  to  which  they  belong,  will  neither  pass 
unnoticed  or  unrewarded. 

"  Sir,  having  attempted  to  express  my  gratitude 
in  a  letter  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Honourable 
Court,  it  is  only  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
say,  that  I  shall  with  steadiness  and  renewed 
ardour  pursue,  with  those  around  me,  that  course 
which  has  obtained  for  me  so  flattering  a  token  of 
approbation.  Were  any  motive  wanting  to  ensure 
my  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  my  country,  or  my 
loyal  attachment  to  the  Government  under  which 
we  live,  this  medal  would  supply  it.  While 
I  live,  it  will  constantly  remind  me  of  my  duty, 
aDd  when  I  die,  I  trust  it  will  be  to  my  posterity 
a  stimulus  to  pursue  the  path  which  I  have 
chosen,  in  the  confident  assurance,  that  a  life  of 
devotion  to  useful  purposes,  is  the  best  way  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  our  fellow-citizens,  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Government,  and  the  favour 
of  the  Sovereign. 

"  Suffer  me,  Sir,  to  offer  my  warmest  thanks 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  fulfilled  the 
wishes  of  the  Honourable  Court,  and  to  express 
my  earnest  hope,  that  prosperity  and  happiness 
may  attend  you,  both  iu  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  this  important  dependency,  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  domestic  life. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  beg  you  to  convey  to  the 
Honourable  Court,  an  expression  of  my  humble 
but  lasting  gratitude,  for  the  testimonial  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  by  their  authority.  Many  of 
my  countrymen  may  have  higher  claims,  but  no 
one  amongst  them  could  more  highly  appreciate 
the  honour  for  which  I  now  return  my  most 
heartfelt  acknowledgments." 

The  worthy  Baboo  then  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  Deputy-Gover- 
nor and  his  numerous  friends,  and  the 
meeting  shortly  broke  up. 


CHINA. 

The  news  from  China  is  extremely 
scanty.  Reports  had  been  circulated 
of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  sickness,  but 
they  were  regarded  as  exaggerations. 
He  was  said,  according  to  the  latest 
news  of  the  beginning  of  May,  to  be 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  new  Im- 
perial Commissioner,  Ke  Ying,  who 
was  expected  at  Canton  about  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  death  of  Cap- 
tain Farmer,  of  Her  Majesty  s  ship 
Driver,  was  mentioned. 

The  Phlegethon  had  arrived  at  Cal- 
cutta on  the  7th  of  June,  from  Hong 
Kong  7th  of  May. 

The  Queen  steamer  has  been  ordered 
to  get  ready  for  sea  at  Calcutta  in  the 
beginning  of  July.  Some  of  the  news- 
papers imagine  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
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is  going  back  to  Europe ;  but  this  fact 
may  be  doubted,  in  the  middle  of  the 
south-west  monsoon. 

June  19th,  6  o'clock. 

A  letter  from  Hong-Kong  has  arrived, 
dated  March  7th,  From  it,  it  appears 
that  business  was  most  active  to  the 
north.  There  were  seven  ships  in  the 
Yang-Tze  Kiang,  selling  openly,  at 
Woosung,  opium  and  British  goods. 
They  had  been  warned  off  by  the 
authorities,  but  having  persisted,  they 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  sales. 

The  Americans  are  busy  in  smug- 
gling. Sir  Henry  Pottinger  sought  to 
stop  that  trade,  but  in  vain.  Captain 
Hope  endeavoured  to  detain  some 
ships,  but  they  were  subsequently  re- 
leased. 

Opium  and  British  goods  are  selling 
at  long  prices  at  Shanghai.  Gold  is 
abundantly  offered,  but  many  are 
afraid  to  take  it  lest  it  should  be  too 
much  alloyed. 

The  French  frigate  Erigone  is  going 
to  Nizon,  in  Cochin  China,  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  persecution  of  the 
French  missionaries. 

British  goods  are  said  to  be  scarce 
in  China  ;  not  a  piece  to  be  found  out- 
side for  sale. 

The  following  letters  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  Colonel  Malcolm  to  the 
creditors  of  the  different  bankrupt 
hongs,  in  reference  to  the  payment  of 
a  sum  of  5,000,000  dollars  about  to  be 
distributed  amongst  them  : — 
(Official) 

"  No.  134.  Macao,  March  30th,  1843. 

•'  Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  by  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  to  intimate  to  you,  that  having  now 
had  under  his  consideration,  and  having  most 
carefully  perused  and  weighed  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  which  investigated  the  claims 
against  the  insolvent  Hingtae  Hong,  in  1837, 
his  Excellency  has  resolved  to  confirm  those 
proceedings,  and  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
dividends  accordingly,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  an  officer  on  the  part  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, who  will  be  deputed  to  Canton  for 
that  purpose. 

"  The  Cohong  having  reported  that  a  further 
sum  of  500,000  dollars  is  ready,  to  discharge  the 
established  claims  against  the  Hingtae  and 
other  hongs,  orders  will  be  issued  for  its  early 
division,  and  you  are  requested  to  pass  the 
usual  receipts. 

"  The  cases  of  protest  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  in  the  case  of  the  Hingtae 
debts  have  been  referred  to  England,  and  the 
decision  of  Her  Majesty  will  be  hereafter 
communicated  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  it. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  he,  Gentlemen, 
"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
G.  A.  MALCOLM. 

"  To  the  British  merchants  in  China, 
Creditors  of  the  late  Hingtae  Hong." 


(Official.) 
"No  135.  Macao,  March  31st,  1843. 

"  Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  my  letter 
of  yesterday's  date,  I  am  now  directed  to  fur- 
ther intimate  to  you  that  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
has  examined  into  the  claims  against  the  insol- 
vent hongs  of  Kingqua  and  Mowqua,  and  has 
authorized  the  payment  of  them  from  the 
monies  about  to  be  received  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  from  the  provincial  Government  of  Can- 
ton, in  the  proportion  which  those  claims,  and 
those  of  the  Hingtae  Hong,  may  bear  to  the 
forthcoming  instalments. 

"  As  soon  as  the  capital  of  Kingqua's  debt  is 
discharged,  arrangements  will  be  made  and 
promulgated  for  adjusting  the  accumulated  in- 
terest on  it. 

"With  respect  to  Mowqua's  debt,  his  Excel- 
lency has  desired  me  to  state  to  you,  that  after 
having  given  the  question  the  most  careful 
consideration,  he  can  by  no  means  recognise 
or  admit  the  principle  that  interest  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  capital  can  be  demanded  for  a  single 
hour  after  such  portion  shall  be  discharged, 
and  therefore  any  of  the  creditors  who  have 
received  interest  for  a  year  instead  of  eight 
months,  on  the  late  dividend,  must  write  the 
difference  back  to  Mowqua's  credit,  and  allow 
it  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  their  next 
instalment. 

"  It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  Mowqua's 
debts,  which  have  been  submitted,  that  discre- 
pancies exist  in  a  number  of  the  accounts  to  an 
aggregate  amount  of  Spanish  dollars  7,820,20. 
Sir  H.  Pottinger  thinks  it  most  desirable  that 
these  sums  should  be  at  once  settled,  and  be 
either  struck  off  or  paid ;  and  Captain  Balfour 
(Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Shanghae),  who  is 
about  to  proceed  to  Canton,  to  superintend 
matters  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
will  be  authorized  to  have  them  finally  adjusted, 
either  by  an  amicable  arrangement  between 
the  creditors  and  debtors,  or  by  arbitration. 

"  There  still  remain  to  be  considered  debts 
that  have  been  claimed  as  payable  by  the  Co- 
hong, but  of  which  the  details  have  not  beert 
agreed  to,  and  likewise  debts  not  originally 
owing  by  Hong  merchants,  hut  which  are 
claimed  as  having  been  assumed  by  those  indi- 
viduals. 

"With  respect  to  those  debts,  I  shall  again 
address  you,  as  soon  as  Sir  H.  Pottinger  has 
had  time  to  look  into  and  make  up  his  mind 
upon  them ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  have  to 
call  your  attention  to  His  Excellency's  letter  of 
the  25th  of  last  month  to  Mr.  Morrison's  ad- 
dress, in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  claimants,  and  not  of  Government, 
to  establish  claims  that  may  be  brought  for- 
ward. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 
"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
"G.  A.  MALCOLM 
"  The  British  merchants  in  China, 

Creditors  of  the  late  Kinqua,  Mowqua,    \ 
and  other  Hongs."        ...... 


Extract  from  The  Friend  of  China, 
No.  56,  Vol.  2,  Hongkong,  April  13th, 
1843. 

"  Mr.  R.  Wise,  of  Allonby,  has  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Colonial  Magazine  urging  very  cogently 
the  necessity  of  a  monthly  steam  com- 
munication with  England  and  China. 
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Nationally,  his  recommendation  to  have 
a  line  of  steam  vessels  from  England 
to  China,  via  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  has  strong  claims  on  the 
home-government ;  we  must,  however, 
confine  ourselves  within  more  circum- 
scribed limits,  and  would  only  require 
that  a  monthly  communication  by  steam 
to  and  from  Singapore  should  be  estab- 
lished, our  compatriots  then  would  do 
the  rest,  and  establish  the  communica- 
tion with  Point  de  Galle  and  Suez  ;  by 
this  route  we  should  be  brought  within 
two  months'  distance  of  the  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain. 

"  Mr.  Wise  goes  into  lengthened 
details  to  prove  that  via  Cape  the  steam 
voyage  from  England  to  the  Cape;could 
be  performed  in  sixty  days  ;  his  inti- 
macy with  the  navigation  of  those  seas 
entitles  his  opinion  to  much  respect ; 
he  points  out  the  shortest  routes  that 
can  be  taken  from  England  to  Saldanha 
Bay  to  be  5,500  miles,  which  voyage 
can  be  made  in  26  days  at  the  average 
rate  of  speed  at  which  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  steamers  perform  at  present,  say 
about  nine  miles  per  hour ;  from  Sal- 
danha Bay  to  Hongkong  by  the 
nearest  route  is  7,000  miles,  which 
may  be  performed  in  32  days  at  the 
same  rate." 

There  is  much  force  in  the  following 
observation  of  Mr.  Wise. 

"  Hence  the  steam  voyage  between 
England  and  China,  via  Saldanha  Bay, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  can  be  performed 
in  60  days,  allowing  two  days  to  take 
in  coal,  at  the  average  rate  of  speed 
performing  at  present,  all  the  year 
round,  in  the  stormy  Atlantic. ;  it  is 
therefore  only  reasonable  that  a  very 
considerably  higher  rate  of  speed  will 
be  obtained  on  the  comparatively  very 
fine-weather  voyage  from  England  to 
China  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

The  Emperor's  nephew,  Ke-Ying,  is 
appointed  Commissioner  to  sign  the 
treaty  at  Hongkong ;  things  looking 
well  in  China,  all  quiet,  and  the  port 
people  anxious  to  begin  ;  but  the  Ca- 
tholics, at  the  head  of  which  is  France, 
have  sent  scores  of  emissaries  under 
the  cloak  of  Christian  missionaries,  to 
lay  hold  of  Chusan,  (see  Christian 
Guardian  and  Church  of  England 
Magazine  for  July,  1843,)  &c.  Will 
the  game  of  France  at  Otaheite  be 
played  over  again  by  them  at  Chusan  ? 
we  thiuk  it  intended.  The  only  consola- 
tion is,  they  will  improve  it  for  us  till 


another  war,  as  we  have  done  Otaheite 
for  them  in  peace. 
We  rejoice  to  see  the  compliments  the 
Hongkong  Gazette  pays  the  Colonial 
Magazine  on  its  valuable  article  on  the 
Oregon  Territory  and  Fur  Trade,  and 
as  the  Government  have  so  sensibly 
taken  the  Sandwich  islands  under  its 
protection,  we  hope  it  betokens  that  they 
mean  to  move  vigorously  at  once  in  the 
north-west  boundary  question,  Colum- 
bia river,  &c.  Exports  of  tea  from 
China  to  1st  of  April,  1843,34,700,000 
pound,  will  be  45  million  dollars,  or 
5  millions  above  average.  Tea  will 
fall  here. 

Mr.  George  Thompson. — The  Cal- 
cutta Star  of  June  5th,  mentions  a  fact, 
of  which  we  have  been  some  days  in 
possession,  that  Mr.  G.  Thompson  has 
accepted  the  post  of  envoy  from  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi  to  Queen  Victoria, 
before  whom  he  is  to  lay  a  statement 
of  the  grievances  under  which  his 
majesty  labours.  The  Star  states  the 
monthly  allowance  at  Rs.  1,000,  and 
the  travelling  expenses  from  Calcutta 
to  Delhi,  and  from  Delhi  to  London, 
at  Rs.  3,000.  We  have  heard  them 
fixed  at  Rs.  12,000.  We  hope  Mr.Thomp- 
son  will  take  the  precaution  of  having 
a  better  guarantee  for  the  remuneration 
than  his  majesty's  word.  Rajah  Ram- 
mohun  Roy  was  thus  employed  by  the 
descendant  of  Timur,  under  a  solemn 
engagement  for  the  payment  of  a  spe- 
cific sum.  His  son  was  long  a  suitor 
at  the  imperial  durbar  for  the  sums  due 
to  the  rajah  ;  but  he  sued  in  vain,  and 
the  money,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  has 
never  been  paid  to  this  day. — Friend 
of  India. 

Comet. —  A  comet  has  been  visible, 
we  learn,  from  Manilla  and  Singapore, 
since  the  beginning  of  last  month,  but 
during  almost  all  which  time  the  wea- 
ther here  has  been  so  unsettled,  and 
the  sky  so  continually  overcast,  that  it 
was  first  beheld  here  on  the  night  of 
the  28th  March.  Thecometitselfis  barely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  its  tail  is 
of  great  extent,  say  about  40°,  and  quite 
straight.  At  present  it  sets  at  about 
half-past  ten,  in  the  south  west,  and 
when  first  seen,  disappeared  soon  after 
nightfall  ;  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  will  remain  visible  a  long  while. 
We  believe  this  to  be  a  comet  hitherto 
unknown.  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
Chinese  are  in  great  consternation 
about  it,  believing  that  it  forebodes  evil. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

New  South  Wales. — Journals  to  the 
26th  of  April  have  been  received,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  most  of  the 
Australasian  colonies  business  had 
again  relapsed  from  the  want  of  confi- 
dence among  the  traders  generally,  and 
sales  could  only  with  difficulty  be  made 
at  late  prices.  Nothing  has  transpired 
with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  Bank 
of  Australia,  to  which,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, the  Sydney  journals  on  the  last 
arrival  made  such  pointed  remarks; 
but  this  is  in  some  measure  accounted 
for,  seeing  that  the  files  received  by  the 
Munro,  the  vessel  bringing  the  present 
despatches,  are  deficient  of  the  dates 
of  the  early  part  of  the  month.  The 
banks  are,  however,  stated  to  be 
cautious  relative  to  the  extension  of 
credit,  and  while  accommodating  the 
mercantile  interest  at  rather  lower 
rates,  restrict  their  operations  within  a 
prudent  sphere.  A  shipment  of  15,000 
bushels  of  wheat  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land  to  the  mother-country  was  about 
to  be  made  by  way  of  experiment,  which 
is  an  evidence  that  the  capabilities  of 
these  colonies  for  agriculture  have  not 
been  altogether  over-rated.  The  quo- 
tation of  wheat  in  the  Sydney  markets 
was  from  4s.  to  5s,  per  bushel. 

Accounts  in  some  of  the  Sydney 
journals  further  allude  to  the  frightful 
atrocities  committed  by  the  natives  of 
Ware  Island,  and  the  murder  of  the 
crews  of  two  coasting  vessels.  The 
following  is  furnished  by  Captain 
Banks,  of  the  bark  Juno,  which  arrived 
at  Sydney  on  the  19th  of  April  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands  : — "  Whilst  staying 
in  Juno  Bay  the  following  intelligence 
was  gleaned  from  an  English  lad  who 
had  run  away  from  the  schooner  Mum- 
ford  :— He  stated  that  a  party  from  the 
north-west  harbour  of  the  Isle  of  Pines 
had,  a  few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Juno,  arrived  at  Leefo,  from  whom 
he  learned  the  following  particulars 
relative  to  the  brig  Star,  of  Tahiti, 
Captain  Ebrill,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  : — 
It  appears  she  was  at  anchor,  the  cap- 
tain and  crew  on  shore  cutting  wood, 
and  at  a  signal  from  the  principal 
chief,  Matuku,  the  natives  rushed  upon 
them,  slaughtered  them,  and  afterwards 
devoured  them.  The  vessel  was  then 
towed    on    shore,    was    stripped    by 


Matuki,  and  afterwards  set  on  fire,  but 
dnring  the  progress  of  the  fire  some 
gunpowder  ignited,  blowing  up  the 
vessel,  and  destroying  about  thirty 
natives,  who  were  standing  on  the 
poop."  The  brig  Martha,  of  Sydney, 
missing  at  Mairee,  was  seized,  and  the 
captain  and  part  of  the  crew  destroyed 
in  the  following  dreadful  manner : 
"  They  were  tied  to  the  trees  with  their 
legs  and  arms  extended,  and  their 
entrails  taken  out  and  roasted,they  were 
then  taken  down,roasted,  and  devoured. 
The  lad  giving  this  information  exhi- 
bited some  clothes  given  him  by  the 
natives,  and  which  were  said  by  them 
to  have  belonged  to  the  unfortunate 
captain  of  the  Martha." 

Port  Phillip. — Papers  from  Port 
Phillip  to  the  3d  of  May  give  little 
interesting  intelligence.  Bushrangers 
had  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geelong  and  Portland  Bay,  but  though 
they  were  levying  contributions  on  the 
settlers  in  the  shape  of  food  and  other 
necessaries,  they  nevertheless  carried 
on  their  extortions  in  a  much  more 
conciliatory  spirit  than  formerly.  Busi- 
ness is  alluded  to  as  languid,  without 
any  particular  feature  in  the  principal 
departments.  Rather  better  prices  had 
been  obtained  for  stock,  especially 
sheep,  although  agricultural  depression 
is  still  the  complaint  in  all  quarters. 

Our  readers  will  be  gratified  to 
learn,  says  the  Port  Phillip  Patriot,  that 
Mr.  Hull,  merchant,  has  shipped  on 
board  the  Ellen,  which  sails  for  Lon- 
don, samples  of  vegetable  extracts,  both 
in  solution  and  in  cake,  for  tanning 
purposes.  These  samples  consist  of 
extracts  from  the  bark  of  the  mimosa, 
honeysuckle,  and  whitewood,  and  are 
the  first  articles  of  the  kind  shipped 
from  these  colonies.  The  barks  of  the 
two  latter  descriptions  of  wood  are 
novel  articles  of  export  in  any  form, 
though  that  of  the  honeysuckle  is  said 
to  be  more  efficacious  in  tanning  than 
the  bark  of  the  much-prized  mimosa. 
The  process  of  extracting  the  proper- 
ties of  the  bark  is,  we  understand,  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  attended  with 
but  trifling  expense.  His  Honour  the 
Superintendent  inspected  some  of  the 
extracts  at  Mr.  Hull's,  and  expressed 
much  pleasure  at  the  apparent  success 
of  the  experiment.  We  shall  look 
forward  to  the  issue  of  the  trial  of  the 
samples  shipped  by  the  Ellen  with 
much  interest,  convinced  that,  if  it  be 
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successful,  our  trade  in  bark  will  con- 
stitute no  mean  item  in  our  articles  of 
export.  The  man  who  puts  a  plough 
into  the  ground,  says  Sir  George 
Gipps,  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country. 
To  this  we  may  add,  the  man  who  pro- 
motes industry,  who  increases  a  coun- 
try's wealth  by  adding  to  its  exports, 
and  rendering  that  valuable  which 
before  was  valueless,  deserves  the  gra- 
titude and  esteem  of  all  who  desire  to 
witness  its  prosperity. 


WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica. — The  West  Indian  jour- 
nals received  on  the  13th  August,  state 
that  several  shocks  of  earthquake  had 
been  felt  at  Jamaica,  previous  to  the 
steamers  leaving  that  island.  The 
season  is  reported  to  be  very  dry, 
and  the  coming  crops  nearly  ruined. 
The  whole  of  the  islands  are  re- 
ported to  be  healthy,  with  the  exception 
of  Trinidad  and  Demerara.  These 
journals  mention  the  receipt  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  relief  fund  sub- 
scribed in  the  West  Indies,  which  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  committee  to 
repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  late 
earthquake ;  and  the  council  of  St. 
Christopher  had  transmitted  through 
the  Executive  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
a  memorial,  praying  for  a  loan  of 
^£25,000  sterling  to  arrange  the  disor- 
dered state  of  affairs  in  that  island, 
originating  from  the  same  calamity. 

At  St.  Lucia  the  weather  was  boiste- 
rous and  squally,  and  the  rain  quite 
insufficient  to  benefit  the  canes  so  long 
suffering  from  continued  drought. 

The  Jamaica  Dispatch,  alluding  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  in  that  island, 
comments  upon  the  want  of  sufficient 
labour  to  carry  out  satisfactory  agri- 
cultural operations,for,  notwithstanding 
there  appears  to  be  less  danger  appre- 
hended in  and  about  Liguanea  and  the 
adjoining  level  parish  from  the  effects 
of  the  late  sultry  unfavourable  weather, 
still  the  planter  has  to  bear  up  against 
the  additional  disappointment  of  seeing 
that  which  with  proper  attention  would 
yield  him  recompense  for  his  toil,  abso- 
lutely wasting  in  consequence  of  the 
disinclination  of  the  natives  to  assist 
him  at  reasonable  wages.  The  increase 
of  crime  arising  from  that  idle   and 


vagabond  life  which  the  negroes  prefer 
to  profitable  occupation,  had  again 
been  exhibited  alarmingly  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  it  was  deplorable  to  notice,  at 
the  late  quarter-sessions  of  Kingston, 
the  number  of  able-bodied  persons  con- 
victed of  robbery,  all  of  whom,  it  was 
known,  were  capable  of  engaging 
themselves  at  good  wages,  if  they 
chose  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  honest 
industry.  The  Jamaica  Bank  had  been 
broken  open  and  8,3001.  sterling  stolen, 
but  the  perpetrators  of  the  burglary 
remain  for  the  present  undiscovered. 
The  general  health  of  the  island  was 
good. 

Trinidad. — The  imports  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  had  been  of  a  most 
scanty  description.  The  Fairy  Queen, 
from  St.  Helena,  with  nearly  200  cap- 
tured Africans,  had  arrived  outside  the 
bar,  but  as  the  smallpox  was  disco- 
vered to  have  spread  on  board,  mea- 
sures had  been  adopted  to  prevent 
communication  from  the  shore.  The 
medical  staff  of  the  island  were  exert- 
ing themselves  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  attacked,  and  vaccination 
had  been  extensively  introduced  to 
protect  the  uninfected. 

Barbadoes. — In  the  Barbadoes 
papers  we  find  the  weather  represented 
as  having  been  most  propitious  to  the 
agriculturist.  More  rain  had  fallen 
than  usual  at  the  season  of  the  year, 
which  had  much  benefited  the  plan- 
tations. The  crop  was  nearly  gathered 
in,  and  the  amount  of  produce  shipped 
to  the  1st  of  July  included  18,808 
hogsheads,  930  tierces,  and  602  barrels 
of  sugar  ;  3,210  puncheons,  244  hogs- 
heads, and  31  barrels  of  molasses  ;  199 
bales  of  cotton  ;  and  275  packages  of 
arrow-root.  The  estimated  amount  of 
the  sugar  crop  was  30,000  hogsheads. 
The  prospect  of  fine  weather  and  a  good 
crop  for  the  ensuing  year  had  dissipated 
much  of  the  gloom  existing  among  the 
planting  interest.  No  great  improve- 
ment had,  however,  taken  place  in 
commercial  affairs. 

Antigua. — The  Antigua  papers  pub- 
lish the  following  resolutions  as  passed 
in  the  Legislative  Council  on  the 
question  of  the  supply  of  labour  to  the 
island  : — 

u  1.  That  this  House  regrets  to  be 
compelled  to  record  its  conviction  that 
the  period  has  now  arrived  when  the 
supply  of  labour  must  be  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  altogether  inade- 
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quate  to  the  agricultural  demands  of 
the  colony. 

•*  2.  That  a  committee  be  accordingly 
appointed  to  take  the  necessary  steps, 
and  to  prepare  such  enactments  as  may 
be  called  for,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
island  the  benefit  of  direct  immigration 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  of  any  other 
practicable  course  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  the  labouring  population  may  be 
speedily  increased." 

Demerara. — We  are  glad  to  find  in 
the  Demerara  papers,  that  Lord  Stanley 
his  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Policy 
the  power  of  regulating  the  constitu- 
tion and  procedure  of  the  inferior 
courts  of  the  colony  :  and  we  think, 
that  the  Colonist  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Colonial  Magazine  for  its 
persevering  advocacy  of  this  reform  : 
The  Royal  Gazette  in  speaking  of  these 
document?,  observes  : — 

We  hardly  think  there  is  a  person  in  the  Colony, 
certainly  not  a  disinterested  person,  wbo  is  not 
perfectly  satisfied,  that,  in  all  these  establish- 
ments, very  great,  and  in  some  of  them,  radical 
reforms  are  required.  We  hope  and  trust  that 
the  Court  of  Policy,  by  the  industry,  enlight- 
ened zeal  for  the  general  good,  and  superiority 
to  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  apt  to  render  even 
the  most  enlightened  and  humane  men  blind  to 
certain  abuses,  will  justify  the  confidence  which 
Lord  Stanley  has  reposed  in  them,  and  will  give 
this  Colony  what  it  has  so  long  wanted,  a  system 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  heirs,  minors,  and 
creditors,  at  once  cheap,  prompt,  certain,  sub- 
stantial, and  efficient. 

We  intend  hereafter  to  devote  ample  space  to 
the  consideration  of  these  most  important  sub- 
jects. In  the  mean  time  we  can  only  appeal  to 
the  Members  of  the  Court,  official  and  non- 
official,  not  to  lose  this  opportunity,  the  like  of 
which  very  seldom  occurs,  of  securing  to  them- 
selves the  applause  and  gratitude  of  successive 
generations,  and  of  obtaining  an  infinitely  more 
permanent  and  honourable  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  Colony,  than  any  participation,  however 
brilliant,  in  mere  temporary  controversies,  can 
ever  confer.  The  Colony  is  now  small.  Two 
hundred  years  hence.it  maybe  a  great  nation  ; 
and  that  great  nation  may  still  hold  in  honour 
and  reverence  the  names  of  those  legislators  who 
conferred  upon  it  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a 
good  administration  of  justice.  In  particular 
we  must  appeal  to  the  legal  members  of  the 
Court,  upon  whom  so  much  will  now  depend, 
to  forget  for  the  time,  that  they  are  lawyers,— or  at 
least  to  make  the  lawyer  subservient  to  the 
patriot  and  the  statesman.  The  interest  of  the 
officers  and  practitioners  of  the  Courts,  are  in 
the  existing,  and  were  in  the  previous,  system, 
much  more  consulted,  than  the  interest  of  the 
clients,  and  of  inhabitants  at  large.  We  hope 
care  will  be  taken,  in  the  new  system,  to  reverse 
this  order  of  things.  Courts  and  Lawyers  ought 
to  be  watch-dogs  to  guard  the  flock,  not  wolves 
to  devour  it. 

Sugar. — We  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  giving  publicity 
to  the  following  facts,  which  recent 
experiences  have  brought  to  light  and 
established,  in  the  manufacture  of 
Sugar,  and  published  by  Messrs.  H.  O. 
&   A.  Robinson,  of  Old  Jewry. 


1.  The  cane  contains  18  parts  in  100 
of  its  weight  of  pure  saccharine  sub- 
stance, the  whole  of  which  is  crystal- 
lizable  :  Molasses  being  the  product 
of  a  vicious  process  of  manufacture. 

2.  Instead  of  the  actual  produce  in 
merchantable  Sugar  approximating  to 
18  parts  of  100  of  the  weight  of  the 
Canes  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  only  5 
parts  in  100  finds  its  way  to  the  Euro- 
pean market. 

3.  The  waste  (with  the  exception  of 
the  comparatively  trifling  value  of  the 
Molasses)  is,  therefore,  in  the  enor- 
mous proportion  of  13-18ths,  or  72  per 
cent,  of  the  saccharine  substance  of 
the  Cane. 

4.  This  almost  incredible  waste  is 
solely  caused  by  the  defectiveness  of 
the  machinery  and  apparatus  employed 
in  the  Colonies,  and  by  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  manufacture.  It  may  be 
divided  thus  : 

6-18ths,  or  33  per  cent.,  is  left  unex- 
pressed from  the  Canes  by  the  mill,  in 
the  shape  of  juice. 

7-lSths,  or  39  per  cent.,  represents 
the  proportion  rendered  uncrystalliza- 
ble  by  the  vicious  treatment  of  the 
Juice  expressed,  and  that  destroyed 
and  dissipated  by  the  action  of  fire 
with  the  common  pans.* 

5.  The  Beet-root  contains  9  parts  in 
100  of  its  weight  of  saccharine  sub- 
stance. 

6.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
manufacture  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
continent,  2  parts  in  100  only  was  the 
produce  obtained,  equivalent  to  a 
waste  of  75  to  80  per  cent. 

7.  At  the  present  time,  by  the  aids 
of  science  and  improved  apparatus, 
the  produce  is  5  parts  in  100  of  its 
weight  in  merchantable  Sugar,  i.  e., 
the  waste  has  been  reduced  to  37  per 
cent. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  increase  may  be  obtained 
in  the  produce  of  the  cane  by  similar 
aids. 

An  experience  of  nine  years  of  one 
of  our  firm  as  an  engineer  in  the 
cane  countries,  added  to  our  practice 
here  as  constructors  of  Colonial  Sugar 


*  These  are  average  results,  but  even  in  the 
exception  of  the  sugar-houses  wherein  the 
Juice  is  expressed  with  horizontal  Sugar-cane 
mills  propelled  by  steam  -  engines,  and  the 
"  Boiling"  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  care 
the  waste  of  the  saccharine  contained  in  the 
cane  is  not  diminished  more  than  12  per  cent. 
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machinery  and  apparatus  since  the 
year  1838,  enables  us  to  state  that 
such  a  conclusion  is  no  longer  proble- 
matical, and  that  it  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  an  increase  of  pro- 
duce from  the  cane  fully  equal  to  that 
which  is  above  shown  to  have  taken 
place  with  the  Beet-root. 

In  that  part  of  the  process  which 
consists  of  converting  the  cane-juice 
into  Sugar,  after  its  expression  by  the 
mill,  the  French,  owing  to  the  means 
of  experimenting  afforded  their  men  of 
science  by  the  beet- root  juice,  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  improvement. 
The  late  Mr.  Vincent  was  the  first  to 
establish,  at  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  an 
improved  apparatus  for  operating  upon 
the  cane-juice,  by  means  of  which 
upwards  of  35  per  cent,  more  Sugar  is 
obtained  from  the  juice.  Since  then, 
Mr.  Villa  Urutia  has  had  put  on  his 
estate  at  Cuba,  a  similar  apparatus, 
with  a  favourable  result,  according  to 
the  Havanna  mercantile  circulars,  of 
30  to  35  per  cent,  and  an  improved 
quality.  Having  had  the  advantage 
of  perfecting  our  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  manufacture  by  actual  and 
careful  observation  of  the  working  of 
Mr.  Vincent's  apparatus  at  Bourbon, 
we  are  prepared  to  supply  apparatus 
at  least  equally  effective. 

In  that  part  of  the  process  which 
consists  in  expressing  or  extracting 
the  juice  from  the  cane,  we  have 
enjoyed  the  most  favourable  opportu- 
nities of  perfecting  the  machinery,  and 
we  have  recently  invented  a  new 
description  of  Sugar-cane  mill  and 
steam-engine,  capable  of  diminishing, 
to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent.,  the  waste 
of  juice  which  takes  place  in  the 
common  vertical  cattle-mill,  and  of 
20  per  cent,  that  which  occurs  with 
the  common  horizontal  -  mill  and 
steam-engine. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  supply  of 
labour  in  the  British  Sugar  Colonies, 
these  improvements  further  recommend 
themselves,  by  diminishing  the  labour 
and  fuel  required  in  the  manufacturing 
department. 

The  result  that  we  can  accomplish 
by  the  adoption  of  both  these  improve- 
ments, may  be  briefly  stated  at,  as  a 
minimum,  the  delivery  to  consumption 
in  Europe  of  double  the  present 
average  produce  from  the  canes, 
with  an  important  amelioration  in 
quality.  » 

VOL.  IV. NO.  14. 


AFRICA. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Papers  to  the 
2d  of  June  have  come  to  hand,  but  they 
contain  scarcely  any  intelligence  of 
interest. 

The  following  state  of  the  frontier  is 
taken  from  the  Grahams  Town  Journal : 
— The  incessant  inroads  of  the  Kaffres 
upon  the  Colony,  and  the  alarming 
plunder  of  the  border  inhabitants,  have 
become  so  intolerable,  that  nothing  but 
prompt  and  determined  measures,  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  will  save 
the  exposed  farmers,  either  from  aban- 
doning the  frontier,  or  from  taking 
into  their  own  hands  the  redress  of 
their  own  grievances.  "We  can  make 
great  excuse  for  the  local  executive. 
Hampered  as  they  are  at  every  step  by 
the  existing  frontiers-system  —  coun- 
teracted, as  all  their  efforts  are,  by  a 
policy  which  gives  to  the  savage  an 
irresistible  incentive  to  plunder— they 
are,  we  believe,  not  frequently  blamed, 
when  they  are  entitled  to  commisera- 
tion. To  work  such  a  system,  so  as  to 
secure  the  colony  against  such  aggres- 
sion, is  an  idea  as  absurd  as  that  of 
him  who  bottled  up  moonshine,  expect- 
ing that  he  would  be  able  therewith  to 
enlighten  the  world. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  case,  the  whole  subject 
is  one  which  must  be  met  upon  its  own 
merits.  It  will  admit  of  no  longer 
delay — the  utmost  point  of  endurance 
has  been  reached,  and  the  people  can 
no  longer  be  expected  to  submit  to 
those  wrongs,  and  that  ruinous  loss  of 
property,  to  which,  in  hopes  of  better 
days,  they  have  with  such  exemplary 
patience  submitted. 

The  measures  of  government  in  Natal 
have  given  general  satisfaction. 

A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Negro  Fund  had  been  held  in  the  Town- 
hall,  Graham's  Town,  for  the  purpose  of 
(according  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
committee)  "  authorizing  the  committee 
to  employ  the  money  subscribed  for  that 
fund,  as  a  loan,  for  the  introduction  into 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  artisans,  me- 
chanics, domestics,  and  other  servants.'' 
The  meeting  was  most  numerously  at- 
tended. An  amendment  was  proposed, 
and  carried  by  a  large  majority,  "  not  to 
employ  the  funds  for  any  other  purpose 
than  for  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
established." 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Canada. — The  new  Governor-Gen- 
eral, Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  is  winning 
golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
He  is  affable,  easy  of  access,  and  very 
charitable ;  in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  he 
becomes  the  prey  to  all  kinds  of  im- 
position in  that  line.  He  must  be  a 
very  rich  man,  for  he  gives  away  more 
than  his  provincial  income.  Every- 
body makes  a  plant  upon  him,  and 
nobody  goes  "away  empty-handed. — 
Kingston  Paper. 

On  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  July,  a  vio- 
lent storm  broke  over  many  parts  of 
the  district  of  Montreal.  Many 
trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
several  buildings  destroyed.  The  same 
storm  was  felt  to  the  east  of  the  St. 
LaAvrence,  and  particularly  on  the 
Chambly  river.  Many  barns  were 
blown  down,  and  their  materials  scat- 
tered by  the  winds,  more  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Charles,  St.  Marie, 
and  St.  Edouard.  The  ball  which  fell 
was  of  an  enormous  size.  It  is  said 
that  not  less  than  twenty-three  build- 
ings have  been  destroyed  at  St.  Marie, 
and  one  barn  burned  at  St.  Hilaire.  At 
Sherrington  three  men  were  struck, 
two  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  third 
seriously  injured.  At  St.  Antoine,  two 
children  were  killed. 

The  men  of  the  Beauharnois  canal 
resumed  work,  at  the  old  rate  of  wages, 
and  previous  hours.  And,  although 
some  of  the  more  worthless  still  hold 
out,  yet  it  is  believed  the  works  along 
the  whole  line  will  be  again  in  opera- 
tion. The  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  distur- 
bances have  returned  to  town,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  of  one  of  their 
number,  Mr.  Morrogh :  as  soon  as 
another  gentleman  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  government,  they  will  resume 
their  labours.  The  commander  of  the 
forces  has  fully  approved  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  troops,  cavalry,  and  in- 
fantry, at  the  late  fatal  riots.  The 
influenza  is  prevailing  all  over  Canada. 
Montreal  Herald. 

Quebec. — Comparative  statement  of 
arrivals,  tonnage,  and  passengers,  at 
the  port  of  Quebec,  in  the  years  1842 
and  1843,  to  the  11th  of  July:— 

Vessels.    Tonnage.     Passengers. 

1842 414  148,57^  35,428 

1843 616  228,230         13,997 


Difference  202 


79,652         21,431 


Newfoundland. — The  brig  Science, 
which  arrived  at  Cork  late  on  Friday 
night,  August  11th,  in  16  days  from 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  brought 
over  Mr.  James  Tobin,  with  despatches 
from  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  Governor 
of  the  island,  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. They  relate  to  a  serious  colli- 
sion which  took  place  a  few  days  before 
the  Science  left  St.  John's,  between  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Eleclra,  of  18  guns,  and 
the  French  fishermen.  It  appears  that 
the  fishermen  had  begun  to  take  bait 
on  British  ground,  were  repeatedly 
warned  off,  but,  refusing  to  obey,  were 
fired  upon  by  the  Electra,  stationed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
British  ground,  when  one  man  was 
killed  and  several  wounded.  This 
untoward  collision  had  excited  consi- 
derable sensation  at  St.  John's,  and 
the  Governor  had  deemed  it  of  such 
importance  as  to  forward  despatches 
home  by  Mr.  Tobin,  on  the  day  of 
whose  departure  a  French  frigate  had 
arrived  to  demand  explanation. 


UNITED  STATES. 

Silk     Cocoons Notwithstanding 

the  disappointment  of  many,  who, 
since  the  year  1839,  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  the  morns  multicaulis,  and 
other  varieties  of  the  mulberry,  and  the 
raising  of  silk-worms,  there  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  a  steady  increase  in  the 
attention  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
industry. — This  may  be,  in  part,  attri- 
buted to  the  ease  of  cultivation,  both 
as  to  time  and  labour  required,  and  in 
no  small  degree,  also,  to  the  fact  that, 
in  twelve  of  the  States,  a  special  bounty 
is  paid  for  the  production  of  cocoons, 
or  of  the  raw  silk.  Several  of  these 
promise  much  hereafter  in  this  pro- 
duct, if  a  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
estimates  given  in  the  various  journals, 
more  particularly  devoted  to  the  record 
of  the  production  of  silk.  There  seems, 
at  least,  no  ground  for  abandoning  the 
enterprise  so  successfully  begun,  of 
aiming  to  supply  our  home  consumption 
of  this  important  article  of  our  imports. 
In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Ohio,  there  has  been  quite 
an  increase  above  the  amount  of  1839. 
The  quantity  of  raw  silk  manufactured 
in  this  country  the  past  year  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  30,000  pounds.  The 
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machinery  possessed  for  reeling,  spin- 
ning, and  weaving  silk,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ribands,  vestings,  damask,  &c, 
admit  of  its  being  carried  to  great  per- 
fection, as  may  be  seen  by  the  beautiful 
specimens  of  various  kinds  deposited 
in  the  National  Gallery  at  the  Patent 
Office.  The  amount  of  silk  stuffs 
brought  into  this  country  in  some 
single  years  from  foreign  countries  is 
estimated  at  more  in  value  than 
20,000,000  dollars.  The  silk  manufac- 
tured in  France  in  1840,  amounted  to 
25,000,000  dollars;  that  of  Prussia  to 
more  than  4,500,000  dollars.  Should 
one  person  in  a  hundred  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  produce  an- 
nually 100  pounds  of  silk,  the  quantity 
would  be  nearly  18,000,000  pounds, 
which,  at  5  dollars  per  pound,  and 
much  of  it  might  command  a  higher 
price,  would  amount  to  nearly 
90,000,000  dollars— nearly  30,000,000 
dollars  above  our  whole  cotton  export, 
nine  times  the  value  of  our  tobacco 
exports,  and  nearly  five  or  six  times 
the  average  value  of  our  imports  of 
silk.  That  such  a  productiveness  is 
not  incredible,  as  at  first  sight  it  may 
seem,  may  be  evident,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Lombard  Venetian  Kingdom, 
of  a  little  more  than  4,000,000  of  popu- 
lation, exported  in  one  year  6,132,950 
pounds  of  raw  silk  ; — which  is  a  larger 
estimate,  by  at  least  one  half,  for  each 
producer,  than  the  supposition  just 
made  as  to  our  own  country.  Another 
fact,  too,  shows  both  the  feasibility  and 
the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  this 
product.  The  climate  of  our  country, 
from  its  southern  border  even  up  to 
44  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  suited 
to  the  culture  of  silk. 


EUROPE. 

France.  —  Commerce.  —  The  Moni- 
teur  publishes  a  table  of  the  principal 
results  of  French  commerce  with  her 
colonies  and  foreign  powers  for  1842, 
as  compared  with  the  years  1840,  1841, 
from  which  it  appears  that,  in  general 
commerce,  the  imports    amounted,  in 

1840,  to  l,052,300,000f.  ;  in  1841, 
to  l,121,400,000f.;  and  in  1842,  to 
l,138,700,000f.;  whilst  the  exports 
were,    in     1840,    l,010,900,000f. ;     in 

1841,  l,065,400,000f. ;  and  in  1842, 
940,000,000f.  In  special  commerce  the 
imports  amounted,  in  1840, 747,400,000f. 
in  1841,  to  804,500,000f.,  and  in  1842, 


to  845,800,000f.  ;  while  the  exports 
were,  in  1840,  694,900,000f. ;  in  1841, 
76O,70O,00Of. ;  and  in  1842,645,700,000f. 
It  appears  that  the  greatest  increase  in 
imports  during  1842,  as  compared 
with  1841,  wa3  in  oil-seeds,  which 
article  shows  an  augmentation  of  more 
than  8,000,000f. ;  and  the  greatest 
diminution  in  milled  silks,  which  ha\e 
fallen  off  nearly  22,000,000f.  In 
exports  the  greatest  increase  was  in 
flour,  amounting  to  more  than 
2,O0O,OO0f.,  and  the  greatest  falling  off 
in  wines  and  brandies,  cottons,  and 
silks,  the  first  being  upwards  of 
9,000,000f.,  the  second,  28,000,000f., 
and  the  last,  50,000,000f. 

The  Moniteur  also  contains  the 
monthly  return  of  the  manufacture  and 
consumption  of  beet-root  sugar  in 
France;  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  are  still  3S4  manufactories  in 
activity,  or  15  less  than  in  1842;  that 
the  quantity  of  sugar  made  in  June 
last  was  125,356  kilogrammes;  and 
that  sold  for  consumption  1,195,718, 
showing  a  diminution  of  248,632  kilo- 
grammes in  the  former,  and  of  653,993 
in  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  of  1842. 

Steam-Power. — On  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1842,  there  were  in  France 
5,605  steam-boilers  and  2,807  steam- 
engines,  besides  169  locomotive.  Of 
these  5,605  boilers,  4,857  were  of 
French  manufacture;  1,747  of  them 
furnished  steam  for  various  uses,  and 
the  remaining  3,858  supplied  the  2,807 
engines.  Of  the  2,807  engines,  584  were 
low  pressure,  equalling  11,114  horse- 
power, and  2,223  high  pressure,  equal- 
ling 26,182  horse-power,  making  toge- 
ther 37,296  horse-power;  that  is,  the 
force  of  121,888  draught- horses, 
replacing  the  strength  of  783,000 
men  of  labour.  These  amounts,  a  s 
compared  with  the  year  1840,  present 
on  one  side  a  reduction  of  40  boilers, 
not  used  for  steam-engines  ;  and,  o  n 
the  other,  an  increase  of  285  boilers  for 
steam-engines,  of  which  last  216  were 
fixed,  and  27  locomotive.  This  in- 
crease gives  an  equivalent  of  2,946 
horse-power,  or  8,836  draught-horses, 
or  62,000  men.  In  1841,  steam-engines 
in  France  did  the  labour  of  155,061 
draught-horses,  or  1,085,427  men. 

The  French  at  Tahiti. — We  have 
been  furnished  says  the  Plymouth  Times, 
with  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by   an   officer  of    her   Majesty's  ship 
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Vindictive,  under  date  the  12th  of 
March  last,  containing  very  important 
intelligence  respecting  the  further 
proceedings  of  the  French  at  the 
island  of  Tahiti,  and  the  consequent 
departure  thence  of  an  English  naval 
officer  with  despatches  for  our  Govern- 
ment at  home.  The  following  is  the 
extract  alluded  to  : — "  Her  Majes- 
ty's ship  Vindictive,  Tahiti,  March  12, 
1843.  Since  il  last  wrote  on  the  28th 
nit,  the  state  of  affairs  here  has  much 
changed,  and  the  intelligence  is  of  such 
moment  that  Captain  Nicholas  is  about 
to  send  off  Acting- Lieutenant  Williams 
in  a  schooner  with  dispatches  for  our 
Government.  Lieutenant  Little  and 
Lieutenant  Hill  will  go  home  in  the 
schooner.  They  will  go  to  Panama, 
then  overland  to  meet  the  English  packet 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  I  think  will 
reach  England  in  ten  weeks.  The 
French  have  been  at  their  old  system 
of  lying.  They  have  sent  home  a  pro- 
clamation, stated  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  Tahitians,  complaining  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  French  have  been 
treated  by  them,  charging  them  with 
several  violent  and  unjust  acts,  and  de- 
manding of  them  10,000  dollars,  or  pos- 
session of  the  island  for  security  for  their 
good  behaviorr.  Now  this  proclamation 
contained  nothing  but  lies — was  never 
made  to  the  people,  who  would  have 
immediately  refuted  the  contents.  It  is 
made  up  only  for  the  purpose  of  blind- 
ing the  eyes  of  European  Powers.  We 
have  a  French  frigate  here  and  a  cor- 
vette. The  French  have  a  provisional 
Government,  and  hoist  the  Tahitian  flag 
with  the  tri-coloured  French  in  the 
upper  corner.  This  flag  is  still  flying  in 
a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  har- 
bour, as  well  as  at  the  Government  - 
house  on  shore.  We  have,  however, 
made  a  high  flag-staff  for  our  flag,  and 
hoisted  it  opposite  the  palace.  The 
Queen  dined  onboard  the  Vindictive  a 
few  days  ago,  together  with  several 
chiefs  and  their  wives.  The  table  was 
spread  on  the  after  part  of  the  quarter 
deck.  She  was  received  with  a  captain's 
guard,  and  saluted  with  21  guns,  both 
when  she  came  and  when  she  went 
away.  The  yards  were  manned,  the 
officers  were  in  full  dress,  and  at  night 
the  ship  was  illuminated.  We  know 
not  how  long  we  shall  continue  here.  I 
hope  our  Ministry  will  not  be  entrapped 
by  the  French."  The  officer  with  the 
despatches  alluded  to  arrived  at  Fal- 


mouth, by  the  Royal  mail  steamer 
Teviot,  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  London. 

China  and  Russia.— By  intelligence 
received  through  a  direct  channel  from 
Kiachta,  the  medium  of  the  Russian 
overland  trade  with  China,  it  appears 
that  the  quantity  of  tea  brought  there 
this  year  by  the  Chinese  to  be  exchanged 
for  Russian  produce  amounts  to  only 
30,000  chests  ;  whilst  last  year  they 
brought  120,000  chests.  The  exchange 
trade  at  Kiachta,  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russians,  has  been  very  unfa- 
vourable, and  most  of  the  merchants 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  their  mer- 
chandise in  the  depots  until  next  year. 
The  price  of  tea  has  already  risen  con- 
siderably,  and  will  rise  still  more.  The 
greatest  share  of  the  trade  in  tea  is 
carried  on  between  Moscow  and  China. 
The  Government  has  summoned  the 
principal  merchants  of  Moscow  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  to  hear  their  report  on  the 
exchange  trade  carried  on  this  year 
with  Kiachta,  and  to  give  their  opinion 
as  to  the  best  means  of  remedying  this 
state  of  things.  During  the  late  hosti- 
lities between  China  and  England  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  exchange  trade 
was  more  flourishing  than  at  any  other 
period.— Frankfort  Journal. 

Arrival  of  General  Espartero. — 
Her  Majesty's  steam  vessel  Prometheus, 
Lieut.  Frederick  Lowe,  commander, 
arrived  from  Lisbon,  at  Falmouth, 
August  19,  having  on  board  General 
Espartero,  Duke  of  Victory,  and  Gene- 
ral Van  Halen,  Count  of  Pericamps, 
the  late  Ministers  of  War  and  the  In- 
terior for  Spain,  and  a  suite  of  thirteen 
persons. 

The  ex-Regent  left  the  Tagus  on  the 
12th  August,  and  touched  at  Bayonne, 
with  the  hope  of  meeting  the  Duchess 
of  Victory,  but  not  finding  uher  there, 
left  again  on  the  16th. 

The  Prometheus,  after  receiving  a 
supply  of  fuel,  proceeded  with  her 
illustrious  passengers  to  Havre,  with 
the  intention  of  receiving  on  board  the 
Duchess. 

The  ex-Regent  was  saluted  by  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Astrea,  and  waited  on 
officially  by  Captain  Ellice. 

The  Prometheus  arrived  off  the  dock- 
yard at  Woolwich  on  the  23d  of  Aug., 
and  his  excellency  theex-Regent/accom- 
panied  by  the  Duchess  of  Victory  and  a 
niece,  with  their  suite,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don on  the  same  day. 
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Imperial  Parliament The  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
prorogued,  by  Her  most  gracious  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  in  person,  on  Thursday, 
August  24,  to  the  19th  of  October  next. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Most  Gracious  Speech  : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  The  state  of  public  business  enables  me  to 
close  this  protracted  session,  and  to  release  you 
from  further  attendance  on  your  parliamentary 
duties. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  measures  you  have 
adopted  for  enabling  me  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
several  treaties  which  I  have  concluded  with 
Foreign  Powers. 

"  I  have  given  my  cordial  assent  to  the  bill 
which  you  presented  to  me  for  increasing  the 
means  of  spiritual  instruction  in  populous  parishes, 
by  making  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  available  for  the  endowment  of  additional 
ministers. 

"  I  confidently  trust  that  the  wise  and  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  the  legislature  will  be  aided  by 
the  zeal  and  liberality  of  my  subjects,  and  that 
better  provision  will  thus  be  made  for  public 
worship  and  for  pastoral  superintendence  in  many 
districts  of  the  country. 

"  I  view  with  satisfaction  the  passing  of  the  act 
for  removing  doubts  tespectiug  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  admission  of  mi- 
nisters, and  for  securing  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Courts  of  the  Church  the  full  exercise  of  their 
respective  rights. 

*'  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  measure  will 
tend  to  restore  religious  peace  in  Scotland,  and  to 
avert  the  dangers  which  have  threatened  a  Sacred 
Institution  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  that  part  of  my  domi- 
nions. 

"  I  continue  to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers 
assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition,  and  of 
their  earnest  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

"  Gentlemen  op  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  readiness  and  liberality 
with  which  you  have  voted  the  supplies  for  the 
curreut  year.  It  will  be  my  constant  object  to 
combine  a  strict  regard  to  economy  with  the  con- 
sideration which  is  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
"  In  some  districts  of  Wales  the  public  peace 
has  been  interrupted  by  lawless  combinations  and 
disturbances  unconnected  with  political  causes. 
I  have  adopted  the  measures  which  I  deemed 
best  calculated  for  the  repression  of  outrage, 
and  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  of- 
fenders. 

"  I  have  at  the  snme  time  directed  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  insubordination  and  violence  in  a  part  of 
the  country  usually  distinguished  for  good  order 
and  willing  obedience  to  the  law. 

"  I  have  observed  with  the  deepest  concern  the 
persevering  efforts  which  are  made  to  stir  up  dis- 
content and  disaffection  among  my  subjects  in 
Ireland,  and  to  excite  them  to  dcmaud  a  repeal  of 
the  Legislative  Union. 


"  It  has  been  and  ever  will  be  my  earnest  desire 
to  administer  the  government  of  that  country  in  a 
spirit  of  strict  justice  and  impartiality,  and  to  co- 
operate with  parliament  in  effecting  such  amend- 
ments in  the  existing  laws  as  may  tend  to  improve 
the  social  condition  and  to  develope  the  natural 
resources  of  Irelaud. 

'•  from  a  deep  conviction  that  the  Legislative 
Union  is  not  less  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
these  objects  than  to  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  empire,  it  is  my  firm  determination,  with 
your  support,  and  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  maintain  iuviolate  that  great  bond 
of  connection  between  the  two  couutries. 

"  I  have  forborne  from  requiring  any  additional 
powers  for  the  counteraction  of  designs  hostile  to 
the  concord  and  welfare  of  my  dominions,  as 
well  from  my  unwillingness  to  distrust  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  ordinary  law,  as  from  my  reliance  on 
the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  my  people,  and 
on  the  solemn  declarations  of  parliament  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislative  union. 

"  I  feel  assured  that  those  of  my  faithful  sub- 
jects who  have  influence  and  authority  in  Ireland, 
will  discourage  to  the  utmost' of  their  power  a 
system  of  pernicious  agitation  which  disturbs  the 
industry  and  retards  the  improvement  of  that 
country,  and  excites  feelings  of  mutual  distrust 
and  animosity  between  different  classes  of  my 
people." 


Foreign  Wine  and  Spirits. — By 
a  recent  parliamentary  return  we  find 
that  the  foreign  wines  imported  during 
the  year  ended  5th  of  January,  1843, 
amounted  to  7,2 1 6, 113  gallons,  of  which 
303,223  gallons  were  the  growth  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  508,942  of  France  ; 
2,811,043  of  Portugal;  200,443  of 
Madeira  ;  8,983  of  the  Azores  ;  2,692, 
3 1 6  of  Spain  ;  1 97,91 0  of  the  Canaries  ; 
63,355  of  Germany  of  the  Rhine,  and 
429,298  of  Sicily,  &c— The  quantity 
of  foreign  spirits  imported  in  the  same 
year  was — Rum  (chiefly  from  the  West 
Indies),  3,830,563  gallons  ;  brandy 
(chiefly  from  F ranee),  1,674,436  {rat- 
ions ;  Geneva  (chiefly  from  Holland), 
323,744  gallons ;  other  spirits,  not 
sweetened  (chiefly  from  Prussia),  216, 
364  gallons ;  and  spirits  sweetened 
(chiefly  from  Denmark  and  France), 
15,749  gallons. 


Expense  of  the  Expedition  to 
China. — A  parliamentary  return,  just 
published,  shows  that  the  sums  paid, 
or  to  be  paid,  on  account  of  the  war 
with  China,  amount  to  2,879,873/.,  of 
which  sum  804,954  are  required  to  be 
voted  in  1833-44,  as  balance  due  to  (he 
East  India  Company. 
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Australian    Trust   Company.— At 
the   meeting   of  the  Australian   Trust 
Company,  held  July  31st,  a  dividend 
of  three  per  cent,  for  the  half  year  was 
declared,  leaving  £1,685  to  be  carried 
to  the  resei-ve  fund,  which  it  appears 
now  amounts  to  upwards  of   £5,000, 
and  is  invested  in  Government  secu- 
rities.    This  dividend  is   payable    on 
and  after  Friday,  the  4th  of  August. 
During  the  proceedings  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  the  report  and  accounts 
among  the  shareholders    a    few  days 
before  the  meetings  take  place,  which 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  with 
the  view  of   more    readily  discussing 
questions  that  might  arise  on  the  general 
interests  of  the  company.     The  direc- 
tors appeared  to  fear  that  so  distribut- 
ing the  report  and  accounts  would  be 
productive  of  much  inconvenience,  as 
they  would  probably  be  made  public 
before  the  proper  explanations    could 
be  given,  and  thus  lead  to  controversy 
in    the    daily    papers,   which    it   was 
alleged    would    entail    more    damage 
than  good  on  the  concern.     Altogether 
there  seemed  to  be  some  dislike  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  wishes  of  the  proprietary, 
till  the  voice  of  the  room  showed  how 
much  this  course  of  action  was  desired  ; 
and  although  nothing  whatever  trans- 
pired to  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that 
the    efficiency     of    management    was 
doubted,  still  it  was  evident  that  the 
directors  looked  upon  the  suggestion 
made  as  one  affecting  their  characters, 
which    they  were    certainly  not  war- 
ranted in  doing,  and    treated  it  as  a 
contemplated    infringement    on     their 
power  and  responsibility,  which  most 
decidedly  did  not  appear    to    be    the 
intention  of  the  persons  who  supported 
the   motion.     Directors,  in    many    in- 
stances, are    rather    too  nice  on  this 
point.    Whenever  a  suggestion  is  made 
which  in  the  least  manner  exhibits  on 
the  part  of  the  shareholders  an  inclina- 
tion to  be  more  fully  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  their  own  affairs,  it  is  im- 
mediately construed  as  a  wish,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  happen  to  have  the 
moral  courage  to  stand    forward  and 
espouse  the  cause  of    the  proprietary 
for  complete  and  satisfactory  informa- 
tion, to  interfere  with  and  cast  a  slur 
upon  the  management ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  question  that  so  many  of  our  joint- 
stock  company  executives  have  prema- 
turely come  into  collision  with  their 


constituencies,  and  occasioned  dis- 
agreements, which,  by  trifling  conces- 
sions and  real  desire  to  propitiate, 
might  have  saved  the  endless  confusion 
following,  to  the  injury  of  all  parties. 
Directorates  in  general  should  recollect, 
that  were  they  to  meet  their  sharehol- 
ders fairly,  and  instead  of  attempting 
to  withhold  information,  show  they 
were  at  all  times  willing  to  afford  it, 
they  would  at  once  disabuse  the  minds 
of  people,  who  are  more  ready  to  be- 
lieve, when  such  a  spirit  of  resistance 
on  the  point  of  etiquette  is  raised,  that 
such  resistance  does  not  altogether 
spring  from  that  source,  but,  in  fact,  is 
only  made  the  cloak  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  other  misdeeds.  Directorates 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  too  much 
publicity  cannot  be  given  to  prosperous 
and  successfully  managed  companies, 
and  that  therefore  any  attempt  to  sup- 
press investigation  and  publication  can 
only  be  regarded  as  unfavourable,  and 
casting  a  suspicion  upon  such  com- 
panies who  would  work  without  it ; 
and,  lastly,  that  a  readiness  to  consent 
to  adopt  all  useful  suggestions  which 
may  be  made  by  their  shareholders  is 
the  safe  course  of  action  for  command- 
ing their  attention  and  confidence. 
Before  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  the 
hinl  of  economy  was  given,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  sedulously  atteended  to. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany.— The  first  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  August  18, 
and  it  appears  by  the  report  that  after 
surmounting  serious  difficulties  in  the 
shape  of  lax  management  abroad,  and 
errors  at  home,  the  undertaking  now 
promises  to  be  of  some  utility  to  the 
public,  and  of  some  profit  to  the  share- 
holders. No  dividend  was  declared  at 
this  meeting,  and  the  feeling  prevailed, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  a  dissolution 
of  the  company  would  be  preferable  to 
raising  more  money  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  a  scheme  which,  although 
according  to  present  belief,  it  will  event- 
ually remunerate  the  proprietary,  is  yet 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  various  ill 
successes  already  attending  its  opera- 
tions. The  sum  of  £20,000  is  required, 
it  is  stated,  to  put  a  third  steamer  on 
the  station  for  the  increase  of  trade,  and 
to  meet  contingencies  ;  and  this  amount, 
it  is  proposed,  shall  be  raised  by  the 
issue  of  new  shares,  which  was  ulti- 
mately agreed  to  by  the  adoption  of  the 
report.    The  coal-mines  in  Talcahuano 
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had  been  worked  with  great  success  for 
the  supply  of  the  vessels ;  and  as  these 
progress,  the  directors  not  only  hope  to 
reduce  considerably  the  cost  of  fuel,  but 
also  to  produce  a  surplus,  which  shall 
by  sale  augment  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany. The  meeting  was  rather  a  stormy 
one  ;  but  as  the  report  and  the  prospects 
it  held  out  of  a  dividend  of  14^  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  satisfied  the  majority,  the 
termination  was  amicable,  and  the  com- 
pany therefore  continues  working. 

New  Zealand  Company — A  special 
Court  of  Directors  and  members  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company  was  held  on 
Monday,  August  21,  at  their  house  in 
Broad  Street  Buildings.  The  Gover- 
nor, Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Among  the  directors  present  were  Wil- 
liam Hutt,  Esq.,  MP. ;  Ross  D.  Man- 
gles, Esq.,  M.P. ;  Stewart  Majoribanks, 
Esq,  M.P. ;  John  Abel  Smith,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  Bart. ; 
Sir  John  Pirie,  Bart.;  James  R.  Gowen, 
Esq.;  Alexander  Nairn,  Esq.;  H.  King, 
Esq.;  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  Esq. ; 
and  others.  After  a  few  words  from  the 
Governor,  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting 
had  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  loan  of  ,£50,000  to  carry  out 
the  establishment  of  two  new  colonies  ; 
the  one  to  be  called  New  Edinburgh,  the 
other  the  Church  of  England  Colony, 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Harrington,  read  the 
report.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
the  company  desire  to  increase  their 
capital  by  way  of  loan  instead  of  calling 
upon  the  shareholders  to  pay  the  remain- 
ing moiety  of  their  liabilities  ;  that  the 
three  distinct  settlements  already  estab- 
lished are  going  on  satisfactorily;  and 
that  they  comprise  a  population  of  at 
least  10,000  souls.  These  settlements 
have  been  placed  in  this  position  upon  a 
capital  of  £200,000,  and  through  which 
the  company  have  acquired  a  property 
of  about  a  million  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
in  favourable  portions  of  a  colony,  in 
which  the  minimum  price  of  waste  land 
is  fixed  by  the  Legislature  at  £1  per 
acre.  "  While  our  capital,"  says  the 
report,  "  has  been  only  £200,000,  our 
actual  outlay  for  colonizing  purposes 
has  been  nearly  half  a  million  ;  the  dif- 
ference, your  directors  must  repeat,  was 
supplied  by  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic." The  report  concludes  by  stating 
that  the  directors  are  on  the  best  terms 
with  government,  and  that  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Edinburgh  is  a  favourite 
one  in  Scotland.     Mr.  Hutt,  M.P  ,  and 


Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  then  expressed 
their  determination  to  lend  the  money 
required  at  4|  per  cent.,  should  the 
subscribers  and  the  public  fail  in 
making  up  the  amount  subscribed.  The 
objects  of  the  meeting  having  been  car- 
ried without  dissent,  thanks  were  voted 
to  the  chairman,  and  the  assembly 
separated. 

Past  and  Present  Cost  of  Colonial 
Government. — It  is  one  of  the  many 
evils  attending  our  government,  that 
party  spirit  is  created  and  fostered  by 
the  mere  hope  of  partaking  in  the 
profits  of  the  great  expenditure  which 
accompanies  it.  Our  own  times  are 
probably  the  first  in  which  the  govern- 
ing body,  in  large  states,  has  sought  to 
acquire  strength  by  multiplying  de- 
pendants on  the  public  purse;  a  mat- 
ter of  statecraft  now  well  understood 
in  some  great  European  kingdoms. 
Under  our  old  colonial  system,  no 
temptation  whatever  was  held  out  to 
self-interest  assuming  the  mask  of 
patriotism — the  commonest  form  of 
hypocrisy  in  these  days.  The  expense 
of  the  civil  establishment  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war,  was 
estimated  by  Adam  Smith  at  about 
18,000/.  a  year;  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island,  3,500/.  each  ; 
that  of  Connecticut,  4,000/.  ;  that  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  4,500/. 
each  ;  that  of  New  Jersey,  1,200/. ;  that 
of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, 
8,000/.  each.  "  An  ever-memorable  ex- 
ample," as  he  most  truly  adds,  "  at  how 
small  an  expense  3,000,000  of  people 
may  not  only  be  governed,  but  well 
governed."  In  1816,  the  civil  expendi- 
ture of  Newfoundland,  paid  out  of  its 
revenue,  was  36,000  ;  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  13,000/. ;  New  Bruns- 
wick, 52,000/. ;  Lower  Canada,  at  least 
1,000,000/.  If  this  enormous  differ- 
ence were  compensated  by  superior 
government,  1  for  one  should  be  little 
disposed  to  cavil  at  the  amount  of  the 
sums  which  the  people  of  the  colonies 
are  called  on  to  advance  for  the  pur- 
chase of  so  inestimable  a  blessing.  But 
I  might  safely  ask  those  who  entertain 
the  highest  notions  of  government  and 
its  duties,  whether  any  of  its  func- 
tions, moral  or  material,  are  better 
fulfilled  in  our  colonies  of  the  present 
day  than  they  were  in  the  ancient 
American  provinces — Merivale's  Lec- 
tures on  Colonization. 
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The  True  Point  of  View  for  the 
Colonies. — "Your  long  acquaintance 
with  the  provinces,  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  people,"  sais  he,  "must 
have  made  you  quite  at  home  on  all 
colonial  topics."  "  I  thought  so  once," 
sais  I ;  "  but  I  don't  think  so  now  no 
more,  sir."  "  Why,  how  is  that  ?"  sais 
he.  "  Why  sir,"  sais  I,  "  you  can  hold 
a  book  so  near  your  eyes  as  not  to  be 
able  to  read  a  word  of  it ;  hold  it  off 
further,  and  get  the  right  focus,  and  you 
can  read  beautiful.  Now  the  right  dis- 
tance to  see  a  colony,  and  know  all 
about  it,  is  England.  Three  thousand 
miles  is  the  right  focus  for  a  political 
spy-glass.  A  man  livin'  here,  and  who 
never  was  out  of  England,  knows  twice 
as  much  about  the  provinces  as  I  do." 
"  Oh,  you  are  joking,"  sais  he.  "  Not 
a  bit,"  sais  I.  "  I  find  folks  here,  that 
not  only  know  every  thing  about  them 
countries,  but  have  no  doubts  upon  any 
matter,  and  ask  no  questions  ;  in  fact, 
they  not  only  know  more  than  me,  but 
more  than  the  people  themselves  do, 
what  they  want.  Its  curious,  but  it's  a 
fact." — Sam  Slick  in  England. 

Industrious  England.  —  Not  only 
is  the  proportion  of  persons  in  the  com- 
munity who  pass  their  lives  in  active 
industry,  labouring  with  their  hands  or 
their  heads,  greater  in  this  than  in  al- 
most every  other  well-peopled  country 
in  Europe,  but  the  amount  of  skilled 
labour  performed  in  a  given  time  by 
any  given  number  of  our  countrymen, 
is  commonly  greater  than  that  accom- 
plished by  the  like  number  of  any  other 
people  in  Europe.  To  this  circumstance 
it  is  in  great  part  owing,  that  with  a 
higher  rate  of  daily  wages  paid  for 
fewer  hours  of  toil  than  are  required  in 
other  countries,  our  manufacturers  have 
been  able,  under  otherwise  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, to  maintain  their  superi- 
ority over  their  rivals.  Many  of  those 
rivals,  both  in  France  and  Germany, 
have  contrived  to  possess  themselves  of 
our  best  machines,  notwithstanding  the 
legal  prohibition  to  their  exportation  ; 
but  having  hitherto  been  unable  to  im- 
bue their  workmen  with  the  degree  of 
energy  and  skill  by  which  the  English 
artisan  is  distinguished,  are  in  general 
unable  to  compete  with  us  in  any  but 
commonest  kinds  of  fabrics.  The  pro- 
portion of  persons  in  the  United  King- 
dom who  pass  their  time  without  apply- 
ing to  any  gainful  operation  is  quite  in- 
considerable.    Of  5,812,276  males,  20 


years  of  age  and  upward,  living  at  the 
time  of  the  census  of  1831,  there  were 
said  to  be  engaged  iu  some  calling  or 
profession  5,466,182,  as  follows  : — In 
agriculture,  2,470,111;  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  1,888,768;  in  labour, 
not  agriculture,  698,588 ;  in  domestic 
service,  132,811;  as  bankers,  clergy- 
men, professional-men,  &c.  275,904  ; 
thus  leaving  unemployed  only  346,094, 
or  rather  less  than  six  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  which,  assuming  that  the  pro- 
portionate number  at  each  age  conti- 
nued the  same  in  1831  that  it  was 
found  to  be  in  1821,  is  not  quite  a 
quarter  per  cent,  beyond  the  number 
living  in  1831,  who  were  70  years  of 
age  and  upwards.  It  is  probable  that 
this  number  of  unemployed  persons  is 
somewhat  understated,  and  that  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  residing  upon  their 
estates,  many  of  whom  intrust  to  agents 
everything  connected  with  business 
employment,  are  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture ;  but  if  it  be  the  case,  it  cannot 
very  greatly  alter  the  calculation.  — 
Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation. 

Receipts  of  Religious  and  Be- 
nevolent Institutions  for  the  Past 
Year. — Aborigines  Protection,  259/  ; 
Aged  Pilgrim's  Friend,  1,575/.  ;  Anti- 
slavery,  2,593/.  ;  Baptist  Missionary 
(including  Jubilee  Fund),  51,631/.; 
Baptist  Home  Missionary,  5,270/. ; 
Baptist  Irish,  2,314/.;  Baptist  Colonial 
Missionary,  238/. ;  Bible  Translation 
(baptist),  3,488/. ;  British  and  Foreign 
Bible,  92,476/.  ;  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors',  2.205/.  ;  British  and  Foreign 
School,  6,777  ;  British  and  Foreign 
Temperance,  473/.  ;  British  Refor- 
mation, 1,196;  Christian  Knowledge, 
78,  940/.;  Christian  Instruction,  1,152/. ; 
Church  Missionary,  115,100/.  ;  Church 
of  Scotland  Missionary,  6,909/. ;  Church 
Jewish  Mission,  4,474/.  ;  Church  Home 
Mission,  3,202/.  ;  Church  Colonial, 
4,268/..  Church  Education  Scheme, 
4,858/.  ;  Church  Pastoral  Aid,  17,562.., 
Colonial  Church,  3,149/.  ;  Colonial 
Missionary,  2,970/. ;  District  Visiting 
(1841  to  1843),  405/.;  Foreign  Aid, 
1,735/.;  Hibernian,  6,212/.  ;  Home  and 
Colonial  Infant  School,  2,278/.;  Home 
Missionary,  7,788/.  ;  Irish,  3,877/. ; 
Irish  Evangelical,  3,403/. ;  Jews  (for 
Propagation  of  Christianity  among  the) 
25,066/.  ;  Jews  Operative  Converts 
Institution,  1,037/.  ;  London  City 
Mission,  6,741/,  ;   London   Missionary, 
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78,450/. ;  Lord's  Day  observance,  930/. ; 
Moravian  Missionary,  London  Asso- 
ciation, 5,324/. ;  National  School,  about 
12,000/. ;  Naval  and  Military  Bible, 
3,251/  ;  Newfoundland  School,  3,411/. : 
Peace,  675/.;  Prayer  Book  and  Homily, 
2,590/.  ;  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
71,091/.  ;  Protestant  Association,  1, 
528/. ;  Religious  Tract,  52,605/. ;  Sail- 
or's Home,  2,255/. ;  Sunday  school 
Union,  10,301/.  ;  Trinitarian  Bible, 
2,337/. ;  Wesleyan  Missionary,  98,253/. 
—  The  Christian  Spectator. —  [We  have 
omitted  fractional  parts  of  a  pound.] 

British  Museum. — The  number  of 
persons  admitted  to  view  the  general 
collections  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  547,718,  being  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  228,344  ;  and 
the  number  of  visits  made  to  the  read- 
ing-rooms for  the  purpose  of  study  or 
research  was  71,706,  being  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  year  of  2,403. 
The  number  of  visits  by  artists  and 
students  to  the  galleries  of  sculpture 
has  been  5,627,  and  the  number  of 
visits  to  the  print-room  8,781. 

Statistics  of  Religious  Denomi- 
nations in  Ireland. — The  following 
(which  we  copy  from  a  recent  par- 
liamentary return)  were  the  total 
numbers  of  persons  in  Ireland,  ascer- 
tained by  the  commissioners  of  public 
instruction,  in  1834,  to  belong  to  each 
religious  persuasion  at  the  time  of  their 
inquiry.  The  total  of  the  four  classes 
into  which  they  divided  the  population 
of  Ireland  in  1834,  was  7,943,940  ;  the 
total  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1841,  was  8,175,238, 

Members  of  Established  Church  852,062 

Roman  Catholics 6,427,712 

Presbyterians 642,356 

Other  Protestant  dissenters  ....       21,808 

Total 7,943,940 

Maynooth  College. — The  following 
particulars  as  to  this  Roman  Catholic 
seminary,  are  collected  from  a  recent 
parliamentary  paper  : — The  number  of 
students  in  1840  was  437 ;  in  1841,  427  ; 
in  1842,  425.  In  the  government  and 
general  administration  of  the  college 
there  are  employed,  a  president,  with 
a  salary  of  .£326  ;  a  vice-president, 
who  is  also  bursar,  £200  ;  a  senior 
dean,  £122  ;  and  two  junior  deans, 
each  £112.  There  are  also  11  pro- 
fessors; one  being  also  librarian,  £142  ; 
four  overseers,  each  £122;  and  six 
overseers,  each  £112.     No  master  in 


the  college  has  any  emoluments,  but 
his  salary,  board,  and  apartments. 
The  professors  have,  only  the  same 
emoluments  with  the  other  masters — 
salaries,  board,  and  apartments. 

Embassies  to  China. — La  Presse 
observes,  that  as  a  French  Ambassador  is 
about  to  be  appointed  to  China,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  dates  and 
duration  of  all  the  European  embassies 
sent  to  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  exact  list  of  them  : — 1.  The 
Dutch  embassy,  which  arrived  at  Pekin 
the  17th  of  July,  1656,  and  remained 
there  91  days.  2.  A  Dutch  embassy, 
which  arrived  the  20th  of  June,  1667, 
and  remained  46  days.  3.  A  Russian 
embassy,  which  arrived  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1692,  and  remained  106  days. 
4.  A  Russian  embassy,  which  arrived  the 
18th  of  November,  1720,  and  remained 
114  days.  5.  An  embassy  from  the 
Pope,  which  arrived  in  1720,  and  re- 
mained 91  days.  6.  A  Portuguese  em- 
bassy, which  arrived  the  1st  of  May, 
1753,  and  remained  39  days.  7.  An  En- 
glish embassy,  which  arrived  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1793,  and  remained  47  days. 
8.  A  Dutch  embassy,  which  arrived  the 
10th  of  January,  1795,  and  remained  35 
days.  9.  A  Russian  embassy  in  1806. 
10.  An  English  embassy,  which  set  out 
in  February,  1816,  and  remained  15 
days.  11.  That  about  to  be  conducted 
by  M.  Lagrenee.  "  It  must  be  re- 
marked," adds  La  Presse,  "  that  the  En- 
glish Ambassadors  never  approached  the 
Emperor  of  China,  because  they  always 
protested  against  the  laws  of  etiquette 
observed  at  the  Court  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  In  order  to  approach  the  Em- 
peror it  is  necessary  to  proceed  from  the 
door  to  the  throne  on  the  knees,  to  strike 
the  head  nine  times  against  the  ground, 
and  to  kiss  the  left  heel  of  the  sublime 
Emperor  several  times." 

Her  Majesty's  Marine  Excursion. 
— Her  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  with  a  portion  of  the 
household,  left  Windsor  Castle  on  Mon- 
day, the  28th  of  August,  and  proceeded 
by  railway  to  Southampton,  to  embark 
on  board  the  royal  yacht,  the  Victoria 
and  Albert,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
a  marine  excursion  to  various  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  England,  and  most  probably  will 
also  visit  the  coast  of  France,  but  whether 
off  Dieppe  or  Cherbourg  we  cannot  ascer- 
tain. The  movements  of  the  sovereign 
will,  however,  be  in  a  great  measure 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 
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PARLIAMENTARY    RETURNS. 


CRIMINAL  CONVICTIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  IN  THE  YEARS  1841-2. 

1841.  1842. 

England  and  Wales 20,280  22,733 

Scotland 2,688  3,176 

Ireland 9  286  9,874 

Total  United  Kingdom 32,254  35,783 

This  exhibits  an  increase  of  convictions  for  criminal  offences  in  the  whol< 
United  Kingdom,  of  3,529  in  last  year,  as  compared  with  1841.  But  the  mo 
remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  these  numbers  is  the  relative  proportions  they 
bear  to  the  population  —  namely,  England  and  Wales,  15,911,646;  Scotland, 
2,620,207  ;  and  Ireland,  8,175,238.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  Scotland,  the  most 
educated  people,  the  proportion  of  convicted  criminals  to  the  population  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  proportion 
is  the  largest  in  England  and  Wales  ;  but  the  calendars  in  almost  every  county 
show  that  a  considerable  number  of  Irish,  and  very  few  Scotch,  are  included  in  the 
convictions.  These  returns  afford  another  proof  that  education  is  the  great  preven- 
tive of  crime. 


SUGAR. 

The  Quantities  of  Sugar  imported,  entered  for  home-consumption,  and  remaining 
in  warehouse,  from  5th  January  to  5th  June  in  last  year  and  this  year. — The 
quantities  Imported  in  these  periods  are — 

From  5th  Jan  to  5th  June. 

1142.  1843. 

cwts.  cwts. 

Of  British  West  India  and  Mauritius * 1,013,528  839,491 

Of  British  possessions  in  East  Indies  408,356  603,792 

Total  British 1,421.884  1,443.283 

Foreign 108,266  207,512 

Total 1,530,150  1,650,795 

Entered  for  Home  Consumption  : — 

Of  British  West  India  and  Mauritius 1,113,248  1,169,444 

Of  British  possessions  in  East  Indies 450,228  525,215 

Total  British 1,563,476  1,694,659 

Foreign 71  31 

Total 1,563,547  1,694,690 


Remaining  in  Warehouse  at  12  principal  Ports  : — 


June  5,  1842.  June  5,  1843. 

cwts.  cwts. 

Of  British  West  India  and  Mauritius 376,441  458,331 

Of  British  possessions  in  East  Indies 259,459  357, 1 73 

Total  British 635,900  815,504 

Foreign 355,846  253,331 

Total 991,746  1,068,835 
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SMUGGLING  OF  FRENCH  SILKS  AND  BRANDIES. 


The  extent  to  which  frauds  in  the  London  Custom-  House  have  been  carried  on 
(and  lately  detected),  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  statements,  which  is 
appended  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry  on  Customs' 
Frauds,"  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  pounds  weight  of  silk  manufactured  goods, 
which,  according  to  the  French  official  accounts,  were  exported  from  France  to 
England,  and  which,  according  to  the  English  Custom-  House  accounts,  were 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France,  in  each  year  from  1827  to  1841 
inclusive  : — 


Exported 
from  France 

Entered  at 
custom-house 

Quantity 
shipped  more 

Centesimal 

proportions. 

Years. 

to  the  United 

in  the  United 

than  entered. 

Entered. 

Not 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

entered. 

lb 

lb 

R> 

1827 

224,880 

104,040 

120,840 

46-26 

53-74 

1828 

335,051 

156,216 

178,835 

46  62 

53-38 

1829 

211,842 

115,918 

95,924 

54-72 

45-28 

1830 

289,034 

119,826 

169,208 

41-45 

58-55 

1831 

303,642 

149,187 

154,455 

4913 

50-87 

1832 

312,877 

146,665 

166,212 

46-87 

5313 

1833 

351,085 

148,196 

202,889 

42-21 

57-79 

1834 

317,508 

175,562 

141,946 

55-29 

44-71 

1835 

298,780 

168,772 

130,008 

56  45 

43-55 

1836 

283,646 

179,977 

103,669 

63  45 

36-55 

1837 

268,164 

166,723 

101,441 

62-17 

37  83 

1838 

393,085 

244,626 

148,459 

62-23 

37  77 

1839 

505,236 

255,245 

249,901 

50  52 

49-48 

1840 

625,317 

267,477 

358,840 

42  77 

57  23 

1841 

624,269 

254,120 

370,149 

40-70 

59-30 

5,344,416 

2,652,550 

2,691,886 

49  63 

50-36 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  imperial  gallons  of  brandy  which,  according 
to  the  French  official  accounts,  were  exported  from  France  to  England,  and 
which,  according  to  the  English  Custom-  House,  were  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  France,  in  each  year  from  1827  to  1841,  inclusive  :  — 


Exported 

Imported  into 

Exported 

Imported  into 

Years. 

from  France 

the  United 

Years. 

from  France 

the  United 

to  the  United 

Kingdom 

to  the  United 

Kingdom 

Kingdom. 

from  France. 

Kingdom. 

from  France. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1827 

2,254,529 

1,697,310 

1835 

1,441,612 

2,065,569 

1828 

3,062,680 

2,512,184 

1836 

1,581,245 

2,089,869 

1829 

2,312,297 

1,984,388 

1837 

1,299,472 

2,069,731 

1830 

1,988,592 

1,594,762 

1838 

1,630,709 

2,300,122 

1831 

1,526,327 

1,337,959 

1839 

1,160,825 

1,936,172 

1832 

2,995,879 

2,647,373 

1840 

1,987,814 

2,963,475 

1833 

2,476,398 

2,410,71 1 

1841 

1,685,524 

2,642,145 

1834 

1,747,827 

2,999,012 

Board  of  Trade,  April  28,  1843. 


(Signed) 


G.  R.  Porter. 
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PRIZE     MONEY. 


A  RETURN  of  the  AMOUNT,  in  BRITISH  STERLING,  of  PRIZE   MONEY  distributed  amongst 
HER   MAJESTY'S   NAVAL  AND    MILITARY   FORCES   employed   in   CHINA,   pursuant  to  a 
Treasury  Minute,  dated  the  31st  December,  1841. 
No  Prize  Money  has  been  distributed  amongst  the  Naval  and  Military  Forces  employed  in  China. 
The  Treasury  Minute  of  the  31st  December,  1841,  directs  an  allowance  of  "  Batta,"  in  certain  pro- 
portions, to  the  Troops  employed  in  China;  but  this  allowauce  does  not  come  within  the  description  of 
Prize  Money. 


II 
RETURN  of  the  VALUE  of  all  PRIZE  and  RANSOM  MONEY  (exclusive  of  the  Canton  Ransom), 

received  and  taken  from  the  CHINESE  during  the  late  War. 
STATEMENT  of  Property  captured  or  detained  by  the  Combined  Forces  employed  in  China,  between  the 
periods  of  25th  August,  1841,  and  29th  August,  1842 ;  showing  the  estimated  Value  of  the  Property  rot 
yet  realised,  and  the  Actual  Amount  of  Money  received  to  this  date,  13th  November,  1842,  and  in 
what  manner  the  same  has  been  disposed  of. 


Description  of  Property. 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

China. 

Calcutta. 

Cai-tuhed  at  Amoy. 

1841. 

Aug.  25. — To  sale  of  one  Box, 
containing    Silver    Medals, 
by  order  of  his  Excellency 

d. 

753 

519 

6,919 

169 

5,333 

<■■ 

0 
0 
0 

0 

oO 

Realised  and  paid  into  the  Military 
Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellency 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  (vide  Statement 
No.  2) 

d.       c 
753    0 

169     0 
14,760    Q 

d.      -c. 

\  Sent  to  Calcutta  (vide  State-  j 
J      ment  No.  3) \ 

519    0 

Silver  Dollars 

Sycee  Silver 

6,919     0 

To  sale  of  Silver  Articles,  by 
order  of  bis  Excellency  Sir 

Realised  and  paid  into  the  Military 
Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellency 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  (vide  Statement 
No.  2) 

To  40  tons  of  Lead,  estimated 
value  at  300  rupees  per  ton. 

Sent    to    Calcutta    (vide   Bills  of 

5,333  ,;0 

Realised    and    retained  in   Navy 
Bills  by  Mr.  Whichelo  (vide  Ac- 
count of  that  Officer.) 

Sent    to    Calcutta  (vide  Bills    of 

Total 

13,693  30 

8,049  55 
16,000     0 

Captured  at  Chusan. 

Oct  t . — To  amount  of  sale  of 
public  Grain  and  other  pro- 
perty, by  order  of  his  Excel- 
lency Sir  Hugh  Gough 

JBrass   Guns,  30   in    number, 
weighing  45  tons ;  estimated 

16,000    0 

value  at  800  rupees  per  ton. 

Realised  and  paid  into  the  Military 
Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellency 
Sir    Hugh   Gough  (vide  State- 
ment Mo.  2) 

1  Sent  to  Calcutta  (vide  Bills  of 

Total 

Captured  at  Chinghae. 

Oct  10. —To  sale  of    public 
Granaries,  Provisions,  Char 
coal,  Oil,  Fire-wood,  &c.  &c 
by  order  of  his  Excellency 

24,049 

14,760 

30,666 

62,222 
950 

55 

0 

6 

2 
0 

Brass  Guns,  67    in    number, 
weighing  83f  tons;   estima- 
ted value  at  800  rupees  per 

92,888    8 

Realised  and  paid   into   Military 
Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellency 
Sir  Hugh    Gough    (vide    State- 
ment No.  2) 

175  tons  of  Copper,  estimated 

value  at  800  rupees  per  ton. 

Received  from  Pawnbrokers. 

Total 

108,598 

B 

050     0   j 

PRIZE  MONEY. 
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Description  of  Property. 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

China. 

Calcutta. 

Captured  at  Ningpo. 

d.       c. 

d.       c. 

d.       c. 

Oct.   13.  —  Amount   of   Sycee 

Sent  to  Calcutta  (vide  Statement 

Silver,  found  in  the  Public 

No.  3) 

Treasury,  and    shipped  on 

board    her    Majesty's    ship 

>           .... 

75,666     6 

Modeste 

71,400    0 

Sent  to  Calcutta  (vide  Bills  of 

3  Bells,  12  tons  weight,  esti- 

mated value  at  800  rupees 

Lading) 

per  ton 

4,266    6 

To  sale  of  one  Pony,  by  order 

Realised  and  paid   into    Militar 

y 

of  his  Excellency  Sir  Hugh 

Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellenc 

y 

Gough 

22     3 

Sir  Hugh   Gough   (vide    State 

31,516    4 

ment  No.  2) 

22     3 

v 

To  ransom  for  various  Goods . 

Realised  and  paid  into  the  Militar 

Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellenc 

y 

Sir  Hugh   Gough   (vide   State 

ment  No.  2) 

31,516    4 

Copper  Cash,  estimated  at  1000 

d.  31,413  realised  by  Sale  of  Cas 

1 

per  dollar 

185,000    0 

at  Ningpo,  Chinhae,  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  paid  into  the  Militar 
Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellenc 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  (vide  Statemen 
No.  2),  the  Balance  to  b3  ac 
counted  for  by  Mr.  Chimmo . . . 

y 

v 

t 

31,413     0 

Received  from  Pawnbrokers. 

6,970    0 

Realised  and  paid  into  the  Militar 
Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellenc 
Sir  Hugh    Gough  (vide  State 
ment  No.  2) 

v 

y 

6,970    0 

To  ransom  of  Oil,  Grain,  Sugar 

d.  20,915  6  realised  in  Dollars,  an 

i 

and  Sundries 

28,709    6 

paid  into  Military  Chest  by  orde 
of     his    Excellency    Sir    Hug 
Gough  (vide  Statement  No.  2] 
7,041  Dollars,  weight  in  Sycee 
and  753  in  doubtful  Dollars,  re 
mitted  to  Calcutta  (vide  State 

r 
i 

8,000    0 

ment  No.  3) 

*        20,915     6 

y 

7,794    0 

To  ransom  received  at  Tzekee 

d.  779    7  paid    into    the    Militar 

Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellenc 

1 

SirH.  Gough;  Balance  in  han 

l 

1842. 

to  meet  agency  (vide  Stat.  No.  2 

)            779    7 

May  3.— To  ransom  for  various 

Realised  and  paid  into  the  Militar 

v 

Goods  

1,300    0 

Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellenc 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  (vide  Statemen 

[ 

t 

Total 

337,183  19 

No.^2) 

1,300     0 

Captured  at  Chapoo. 

May  18.— To  Cash  from  Lieu- 

Realised and  paid  into  the  Militar 

v 

tenant  Heatly 

18     0 

Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellenc 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  (vide  Statemen 

f 

t 

Total...   

18    9 

No.  2) 

18    0 

Captured  at  Woosung. 

June  16.— Brass  Guns,  —  in 

Account  not  yet  satisfactorily  ta 

number ;  —  tons  ;  estimated 

ken  ;  to  be  sent  to  Calcutta. 

value  at  800  rupees  per  ton . 

Cash     from     Major  -  General 

Realised  and  paid  into  the  Militar 

1 

Schoedde    

799    0 

Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellenc 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  (vide  Statemen 
No.  2) 

t 

Total 

799    0 

799    0 

Captured  at  Chik-Keang. 

July  21. — To  amount  of  Sycee 

Sent  to  Calcutta  (vide  Statemen 

t 

Silver  found  in  the  Public 

No.  3) 

B 

59,088    0 

Treasury,  and    shipped  on 

When    sold    by    public    sale,  th 

board    her   Majesty's    ship 

Amount  will  be  brought  to  Ac 

Cornwallis 

59,088    0 

count. 

Trinkets   found    by  the   14th 

Realised  and  paid  into  the  Militar 

y 

Madras  Native  Infantry  . . . 

Chest  by  order  of  his  Excellenc 

y 

To   Cash  received    at    Chin- 

Sir  Hugh  Gough  (vide  Statemen 

t 

Keang 

30     0 

No.  3) 

uo    0 

at  4s.  4d. 

Total 

59,118     0 

|    Total  (E.  and  O.  excepted) 

543,459  12 
117,749  9  6 

110,394  20 

264,207  44 

* 

24838  13  10| 

57244  18  lOf 

£82,083 

12     9^ 

(Signed) 


(True  Copy) 


AM.  H.  GORTON,  Lieut. -Colonel,  Deputy  Adjutant-General. 


R.  WARE,  Prize  Agent. 
G.  BALFOUR,  Prize  Agent. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

[Where  two  places  are  mentioned,  the  last  named  is  that  at  which  the  Depot  of 
the  Regiment  is  stationed.] 


1st  Life  Guards — Windsor 

2d  Regent's  Park 

Royal  Horse  Guards — Hyde  Park 

1st  Dragoon  Guards — Canterbury 

2d  Ballincollig 

3d  Dundalk 

4th  Newbridge 

5th  Dublin 

6th  Piershill 

7th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Maidstone 

1st  Dragoons — Birmingham 

2d  Norwich 

3d  Bengal ;  Maidstone 

4th  Exeter 

6th  Leeds 

7th  Hussars— Brighton 

8th  York 

9th  Lancers— Bengal ,  Maidstone 

10th  Hussars— Cahir 

11th  Dublin 

12th  Lancers — Manchester 

13th  Light  Dragoons — Hounslow 

14th  Bombay;  Maidstone 

15th  Hussars— Madras  ;  Maidstone 

16th  Lancers— Bengal ;  Canterbury 

17th  Nottingham 

Grenadier  Guards  (1st  batt)— The  Tower 

(2d  batt)  Portman-street  Barracks 

(3d  batt)  Windsor 

Coldstream  Guards  (1st  batt)— Wellington 

(2d  batt)  St.  John's  WTood 

Scotch  Fusilier  Guards  (1st  batt)— Winchester 

(2d  batt)  St.  George's  Barracks 

1st  Foot  (1st  batt)— Gibraltar ;  Fermoy 

(2d  batt)  Canada ;  Londonderry 

2d  Bombay ;  Chatham 

3d  Bengal ;  Chatham 

4th  Madras ;  Chatham 

5th  Dublin 

6th  Chester 

7th  Gibraltar ;  Brecon 

8th  Manchester 

9th  Bengal ;  Chatham 

10th  Bengal;  Chatham 

11th  Kilkenny  [Mauritius 

12th  Mauritius  ;  Isle  of  Wight— Reserve  batt. 

13th  Bengal ;  Chatham 

14th  Canada ;  Armagh 

15th  Templemore 

16th  Newbridge 

17th  Aden;  Chatham 

18th  China;  Chatham 

19th  Cephalonia;  Dover  [Corfu 

20th  Bermuda;  Isle  of  Wight— Reserve  batt. 

21st  Madras ;  Chatham 

22d  Bombay ;  Chatham  [Canada 

23d  Canada;    Isle  of     Wight  — Reserve  batt. 

24th  Glasgow 

25th  Madras ;  Chatham 

26th  Edinburgh 

27th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Longford 

28th  Bombay ;  Chatham 

29th  Bengal ;  Chatham 

30th  N.  Brunswick ;  Tralee 

31st  Bengal  ;  Chatham 

32d  Leeds 

33d  Dcmarara ;  Cashell 

34th  Northampton 

35th  Mauritius ;  Youghal 

36th  Dublin 

37th  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

38th  Gibraltar ;  Hull 

L    Those  Regts.  marked  thus  ]  are 


39th  Madias ;  Chatham] 

40th  Bengal  ;   Chatham 

41st  Canterbury 

42d  Malta ;  Isle  of  Wight— Reserve  batt.  Malta 

43d  Canada ;  Enniskiilen 

44th  Chichester  [serve  batt.  Cork 

45th  Cape  of  Good  Hope— Isle  of  Wight— Re- 

46th  St.  Vincent ;  Athlone 

47th  Antigua  ;  Boyle 

48th  Gibraltar;  Guernsey 

49th  Deal 

50th  Bengal;  Chatham 

51st  V.  D.  Land;  Chatham 

52d  New  Brunswick;  Nenagh 

53d  Belfast 

54th  Dublin 

55th  China ;  Chatham 

56th  Cork 

57th  Madras;  Chatham 

58th  Chatham 

59th  Barbadoes ;  Jersey 

60th  (1st batt)  Newbridge  ;  (2d  batt)  Jamaica; 

Long  Mountain 
61st  Limerick 
62d  Bengal ;  Chatham 
63d  Madras ;  Chatham 
64th  Portsmouth 
65th  Bolton 
66th  Belfast 
67th  Manchester 
6Sth  Canada;  Stirling 
69th  Mullingar 

70th  Portsmouth  [Canada 

71st  Canada;    Isle   of   Wight— Reserve   batt. 
72d  Templemore 
73d  Newport  (South  Wales) 
74th  Canada;  Cork 
75th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Gosport 
76th  Devonport 
77th  Jamaica;  Chatham 
78th  Bombay  ;  Chatham 
79th  Gibraltar ;  Aberdeen 
80th  New  South  Wales  ;    Chatham 
81st  Halifax;  Clare  Castle 
82d  Quebec ;  Castlebar    ,, 
83d  Weedon 
84th  Madras ;  Chatham 
85th  Canada ;  Naas 
86th  Bombay ;  Chatham 
87th  Mauritius ;  Paisley 
88th  Malta ;  Perth 
89th  Canada;  Clonmel 

90th  Ceylon  ;  Athlone  [serve  batt.  Cape 

91st  Cape  and  St.  Helena;  Isle  of  Wight— Re- 
92d  Trinidad ;  Dundee 
93d  Canada;  Carlisle 
94th' Madras ;  Chatham 
95th  Ceylon  ;  Sheerness 
96th  New  South  Wales ;  Chatham 
97th  Corfu ;  Isle  of  Wight— Reserve  batt.  Corfu 
98th'China;  Chatham 
99th  New  South  Wales ;  Chatham 
Rifle  Brigade  (1st  batt.)  Corfu;  Drogheda  (2d 

batt.)  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Isle  of  Wight. 
1st  W.  I.  R.  Demerara,  &c. 
2d  Jamaica  and  Bahamas 
3d  Bahamas,  Honduras,  Sierra  Leone,  &c. 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regt.  Ceylon 
R.  Canada  Rifle  Regt.  Canada 
Cape  Mounted  Riflemen— Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Royal  Newfoundland  Cos. — Newfoundland 
Royal  Malta  Fencible  Regt  — Malta 
St.  Helena  Regt.— St.  Helena 
under  orders  to  return  home. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


Brown,  'Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  1st 
battalion  Royal  regiment,  lady,  of  a  daugh- 
ter, on  10th  August,  at  Gibraltar. 

Buckle,  W.  Boyd,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
Civil  Service,  lady,  of  a  son,  on  30th  May,  at 
Midnapore,  Bengal. 

Mac  llwaine,  Captain,  Royal  Navy,  Inspecting 
Commander  of  Coast  Guard,  lady,  of  a  son,  on 
22nd  August,  at  St.  Leonards-on-sea. 

Richardson,  Campbell.  Esq  ,  18th  regt.  Bengal 
Native  Infantry,  lady,  of  a  son  on  the  29th 
July. 

Rooper,  Captain  John,  Rifle  Brigade,  lady,  of  a 
son,  on  20th  August,  at  Drogheda,  Ireland. 

Tebbutt,  Mrs.  Alfred,  of  a  daughter,  on  30th 
March,  Hope  Inn,  Liverpool,  New  South 
Wales. 

MARRIAGES. 

Brown,  Samuel,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Royal  Navy,  to 
Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Walton,  Esq.  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  on 
23d  August,  at  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury, 
London. 

Carvick,  T.  Esq.,  late  of  the  78th  Highlanders, 
only  son  of  Thomas  Carvick,  Esq.  of  Wyke, 
Yorkshire,  and  Highworth  Hall,  Middlesex, 
to  Emily,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Col. 
Spicer,  of  the  Mansion,  Leatherhead,  on  10th 
August,  at  London.  At  the  same  time,  Harry 
Cumberlege,  Esq.  of  the  64th  regiment,  to 
Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Car- 
vick, Esq. 

Carruth?rs,  Capt.,  Town- Major,  and  of  Knock- 
beg,  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  to  Matilda 
Shuter,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Boswell,  Esq.  of  Hammersmith,  Middlesex, 
on  13th  May,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
the  Rev.  George  Hough. 

Fead,  Lieutenant  W.,  Royal  Navy,  to  Charlotte 
Curry,  youngest  daughter  of  W.  Hillier,  Esq., 
of  Boley-Hill,  Rochester,  and  widow  of  the 
late  Lieut.  Rawlings,  of  the  40th  regiment, 
on  1st  August,  at  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury, 
London. 

Hall,  Arthur,  Esq.,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service, 
to  Mary  Ann  Rosa,  second  daughter  of  Major 
M.  C.  Chase,  on  25th  August,  at  St.  Maryle- 
bone  church,  London. 

Hay,  Captain  W.  F.,  East  India  Company's  de- 
pot, to  Caroline  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Page,  D.  D.  on  1st  Aug.  at  Gillingham, 
Kent. 

Ramsay,  Robert  Williamson,  Esq.,  late  Captain 
in  the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders,  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Williamson  Ramsay,  Lixmount,  and 
Maxton,  North  Britain,  to  Julia,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  Bart.,  on  1st  of 
August,  at  Tonbridge. 

DEATHS. 

Baxter,  Assistant-Surgeon,  of  Leslie's  troop  of 
Bombay  Horse  Artilley,  and  only  son  of  Ro- 
bert Baxter,  Esq.  of  Brompton,  May  19th,  at 
Hyderabad. 
Bellasiss,  Major-General  Edward  Hutchins,  of 
t  the  Bombay  Engineers,  August  the  16th,  at 
Tonbridge  Wells.    His  kind  and  generous 


nature  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him, 
and  his  death  will  be  deeply  felt  by  his  be 
reaved  widow,  and  his  sorrowing  relatives 
and  friends. 

Bishop,  Mary,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Skeete,  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  and 
the  beloved  wife  of  William  B.  Gibbons,  Esq. 
on  5th  July,  at  Mangrove  Plantation,  Bar- 
badoes. 

Bland,  Lieutenant  William,  of  the  7th  battalion 
Royal  Artillery,  third  surviving  son  of  Thos. 
Davison  Bland,  Esq.  of  Kippax  Park,  York- 
shire, on  31st  July,  in  his  27th  year. 

Blenman,  Jonathan,  Esq.  barrister-at-law,  the 
second  son  of  Jonathan  Blenman,  Esq.  late 
Solicitor-General  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
on  22nd  July,  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  in  his 
58th  year. 

Brooke,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.B. 
on  the  26th  July,  at  London.  The  deceased 
gallant  officer  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Francis 
Brooke,  and  uncle  of  Sir  Arthur  B.  Brooke, 
Bart.  M.  P. 

Bush,  Thomas  Eccles,  Esq.  late  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Service,  second  son  of 
Thomas  Bush,  Esq.  of  Regent's  Park,  Lon- 
don, on  17th  May,  at  Hourah,  Calcutta. 

Coxe,  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant,  Edward  Jones, 
64th  Regiment,  on  the  2nd  August,  at  Ports- 
mouth, aged  28. 

Dorset,  the  most  noble  the  Duke  of,  K.  G.,  on 
29th  July,  at  his  residence,  Harley  street, 
London,  in  his  76th  year.  He  succeeded  to 
the  family  honours  in  1815,  on  the  death  of 
his  cousin,  Charles,  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  Dublin, 
whilst  on  a  visit  at  the  Viceregal  Court,  dur- 
ing the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  his  father-in-law, 
Earl  Whitworth.  The  late  Duke  was  Viscount 
Sackvil'e  previous  to  his  accession  to  the 
dukedom;  and,  dying  without  issue,  the 
dukedom  of  Dorset,  earldom  of  Middlesex, 
barony  of  Buckhurst,  etc.,  become  extinct. 
His  Grace  was  a  personal  favourite  of  King 
George  IV.  and  King  William  IV.,  to  both  of 
which  monarchs  he  was  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  from  the  former  he  received  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Garter.  The  late  Duke  has  left 
an  only  sister,  married  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Herbert, 
and  a  niece,  daughter  of  his  late  brother,  the 
Hon.  George  Sackville  Germain,  married  to 
Mr.  William  Bruce  Stopford,  of  the  Foreign- 
office. 

Ellenborough,  the  Dowager  Lady,  on  the  16th 
August,  at  London.  The  deceased  was  widow 
of  the  late  Lord  Ellenboro  jgh,  the  learned 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Philips  Towry. 
Her  ladyship  married  Lord  Ellenborough  on 
the  17th  October,  1782,  who  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1818;  so  that  the  deceased  had  survived 
her  husband  nearly  25  years.  By  her  mar- 
riage with  his  lordship,  she  had  a  family  of 
thirteen  children,  nine  of  whom  are  living. 

Fulton,  Lieutenant  Joseph  Hennessey,  of  the 
3d  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  son  of  the  late 
John  Williamson  Fulton,  Esq.  of  London,  on 
24th  May,  at  Dorundah,  East  Indies,  aged 
27  years. 

Hibbert,  Captain  John  R.,  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Charles  Hibbert,  of  Tottenham,  Quarter- 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,   AND  DEATHS. 


master  and  interpreter  of  the  2d  European 
regiment  of  Light  Infantry,  on  8th  June,  at 
Joonia,  in  Kattiawar,  Bombay,  aged  37.  The 
death  of  Captain  Hibbert  is  a  source  of  deep 
regret  to  his  brother  officers  and  friends,  and 
a  serious  loss  to  the  Service. 

Irwin,  Rev.  Arthur  Leighton,  M.  A.,  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Seminary  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  at  Madras,  formerly  curate  of  St. 
George's  church,  Birmingham,  and  after- 
wards of  St.  Clement's,  Norwich,  at  the  Mau- 
ritius, in  returning  from  India,  on  account  of 
his  health,  aged  30  years. 

Jones,  Lieutenant-Colonel  William,  late  of  the 
5th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  of  Lowestoff,  Suf- 
folk, on  5th  August,  at  London. 

Jones,  Lewis  Maiter,  Lieutenant  2nd  Bombay 
Cavalry,  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant  General 
Sir  Richard  Jones,  K.  C.  B.,  on  3d  of  May,  at 
Balmeer,  East  Indies,  aged  28. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  John,  of  Gunning,  in  Argyle, 
New  South  Wales,  on  19th  March,  leaving  a 
widow  and  large  family  to  deplore  his  loss. 
Mr.  Kennedy  arrived  with  part  of  his  family 
by  the  Surprise,  in  1795,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  emigrated  to  New  South  Wales, 
then  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the 
first  European  who  entered  the  now  county 
of  Argyle  by  the  Bargo  Brush,  in  the  early 
party  of  the  present  century  (if  not  before). 

Mackeson,  Captain  John,  late  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Service,  and  of  Blue  Moun- 
tain Pen,  Manchester,  Jamaica,  on  26th  June, 
on  board   the  Tulloch   Castle,   aged  67. 

Mackey,  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Robertson, 
of  the  5th  regiment  of  Fusileers,  was  shot 
dead  while  upon  regimental  parade,  at  Birr, 
King's  County,  Ireland,  on  the  afternoon  of 


11th  of  August,  by  Private  George  Jubee,  of 
the  same  regiment.  A  verdict  of  wilful  mur- 
der was  found  by  a  coroner's  jury,  and  the 
prisoner  was  committed  for  trial. 

Macleod,  Major-General  Sir  Donald,  K  C  B.  of 
the  Bengal  Army,  on  9th  August,  at  London. 

Martin,  Mr.  Charles,  late  of  Manchester,  on 
14th  March,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Miller,  Captain  John,  Royal  Navy,  on  26th 
July,  at  Brislington,  aged  83.  Capt.  Miller 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Queen,  in  Lord 
Howe's  victory  on  1st  June,  1794. 

Purvis,  Lieutenant  George  J.,  39th  Regiment 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  third  son  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Purvis,  of  Darsham  House,  Suffolk, 
on  9th  May,  at  sea,  on  his  passage  from  Ma- 
dras to  Singapore,  aged  27. 

Repton,  Edward  E.  H.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  E.  Repton, 
prebendary  of  Westminster  Abbey,  on  13th 
August,  at  Eastbourne,  in  his  34th  year.  He 
was  for  14  years  an  active  magistrate  and 
collector  at  Pooree,  at  Balasore. 

Richardson,  William,  Esq.  of  the  Bombay  Civil 
Service,  Judge  and  Session-Judge  of  the  city 
of  Surat,  East  Indies,  on  21st  May,  at  Surat, 
aged  39,  deeply  regretted. 

Thrush,  Thomas,  Esq.  late  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  on  11th  July,  at  Harrogate,  aged  83 
years.  He  was  justly  honoured  for  his  con- 
scientious resignation  of  rank  and  emolu- 
ment in  the  Royal  Navy,  on  account  of  his 
conviction  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war  accord- 
ing to  Christian  principles. 

Young,  Captain  William  Oliver,  of  the  Hon. 
Company's  Artillery  and  Commissary  of  Ord- 
nance at  Ajmere,  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Young, 
of  London,  on  6th  June,  at  Erinpoorah,  Se- 
rohi,  East  Indies. 


PROMISSORY  NOTES  AND  BULLION. 

An  Account  of  the  Average  Aggregate  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  payable  to  the  Bearer  on 
Demand  which  have  been  in  Circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  those  circulated 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  by  Private  Banks,  and  by  Joint-Stock  Banks,  in  England  and  Wales( 
by  the  Banks  in  Scotland,  by  the  Banks  of  Ireland,  and  by  all  other  Banks  in  Ireland,  and  of 
the  Average  Amount  of  Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  during  the  Four  Weeks  ending  the  22d 
day  of  July,  1843,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  4th  and  5th  Victoria,  cap.  50. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Bank  of 
England. 

Private  Banks. 

Joint-Stock 
Banks. 

Chartered 

Private  and 

Joint-Stock 

Banks. 

Bank  of 
Ireland. 

Private  and 
Joint-Stock 

Banks. 

£ 

18,809,000 

£ 

4,460,098 

£ 

2,840,312 

£ 

2,665,326 

£ 
3,089,100 

£ 

1,681,958 

\  Total,  £34,545,794. Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  £11,872,000. 


Stamps  and  Taxes,  Aug.  4,  1843. 


Henry  L.  Wickham. 


LONDON:    FISHER,  SON,  AND  CO.,  PRINTERS. 


FISHER'S 

COLONIAL    MAGAZINE. 


FIRST    REPORT   FROM   THE    SELECT   COMMITTEE 
ON   SHIPWRECKS. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  public  time  should  be  expended,  the 
public  purse  drawn  on,  useful  public  servants  occupied  on  a  subject,  or 
in  a  manner  wholly  innocuous;  but,  it  is  a  still  deeper  source  of  sorrow, 
when  the  same  energies,  and  talents,  and  services,  are  employed  in 
working  an  absolute  injury.  Now,  to  present  to  the  nation  as  the 
solemn  report  of  experienced,  able,  disinterested,  impartial,  independent 
men,  the  document  of  which  we  here  submit  a  copy,  is,  we  contend  for 
it,  a  public  injury;  because,  being  looked  upon  as  authentic,  its  readers 
are  naturally  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  its  conclusions.  How 
much  that  portion  of  society  would  err,  which  assigned  any  value  to 
this  contemptible  document,  will  be  apparent  to  our  readers,  not  only 
from  its  own  internal  evidence,  but  from  several  statements  embodied 
in  it,  which  we  feel  bound,  in  a  very  especial  manner,  to  animadvert 
upon.  To  make  our  remarks  more  intelligible,  their  propriety  and 
applicability  as  apparent  as  possible,  we  have  adopted  the  mode  of  an 
interpolated  commentary: — 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Shipwreck  of  British  Ves- 
sels, and  the  Means  of  preserving  the  Lives  and  Property  of  Shipwrecked  Per- 
sons, and  to  whom  the  Reports  of  1836  and  1839,  and  the  several  Petitions  on 
the  subject  were  referred,  and  who  were  empowered  to  report  thereupon  from 
time  to  time  to  the  House  ; — Have  considered  the  Matters  referred  to  them, 
and  have  agreed  to  the  following,  being  their  First  Report  .— 
1.  Their  inquiry  has  embraced  two  points:  first,  the  loss  of  British  vessels, 
and  the  means  of  diminishing  that  loss  in  future.  Second,  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  lives  and  property  of  shipwrecked  persons. 

Having  obtained  returns  of  the  British  ships  lost  during  the  years  1841-2-3,  as 
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regards  the  whole  of  the  mercantile  marine,  from  Lloyd's,  and  also  of  the  loss  o. 
timber-laden  ships  from  British  America  to  Europe,  from  September,  1839,  the 
date  from  which  the  act  took  place  prohibiting  the  deck-loading  of  these  ships, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  comparison  ;  first,  of  the  general  loss  of  ships 
in  the  years  1841-2,  with  those  lost  in  1833-4-5,  in  proportion  to  the  registered 
tonnage  ;  and  secondly,  of  the  loss  of  timber-ships,  in  the  years  1840-41  and  1842, 
with  those  lost  in  1836-7-8.  In  both  cases  they  have  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that 
the  loss  has  been  less  in  the  later  periods  than  in  the  earlier,  more  especially  as 
regards  timber-laden  ships,  and  the  lives  of  the  crews  employed  on  board  of  them, 
where  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  loss  of  ships  in  each  year  from  fifty-six  to 
twenty-three  ;  and,  as  near  as  can  be  calculated,  a  saving  of  200  lives  of  seamen. 
In  no  one  instance  during  the  last  period  do  they  find,  in  those  ships  to  which  the 
Act  of  Parliament  alone  applies,  any  of  those  horrible  cases  stated  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  1839,  of  the  crews  of  several  ships  in  each  year  having  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  existing  on  the  remains  of  their  comrades.  They  feel, 
however,  bound  to  report  one  of  this  description,  which  appears  to  have  taken 
place  but  a  short  time  ago,  reported  from  New  York,  14th  December,  1842,  in 
regard  to  the  "  Naiad,"  bound  from  Halifax  to  Demerara,  where  one  man  remain- 
ing only  out  of  a  crew  of  seventeen,  was  taken  from  the  wreck  fifty  days  after  the 
22d  of  September,  when  the  ship  had  been  upset.  Your  Committee  consider  that 
no  ship  can  be  sea-worthy,  when  her  upper  deck  is  lumbered  with  cargo  of  any 
kind  ;  and  they  strongly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, a  still  further  extension  of  the  prohibitory  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
against  the  deck-loading  of  ships. 

2.  Your  Committee  felt  it  their  duty  to  inquire  into  those  points  which  seemed 
to  them  moi-e  essentially  to  regard  the  security  of  shipping : 

1.  The  Character  of  ships.  4.   Harbours  of  Refuge. 

2.  The   Competency  of  Masters  and        5.   Lighthouses,  Beacons,  &c. 

Mates.  6.   Charts  and  Compasses. 

3.  The  facility  of  obtaining  good  Pilots. 

Character  of  Ships. 

3.  The  new  association  formed  for  the  survey  and  classification  of  merchant 
vessels,  especially  alluded  to  and  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
1836,  under  the  name  of  Lloyd's  Register  Society  for  British  and  Foreign  Ship- 
ping, has  made  regular  progress  from  that  time ;  and,  as  appears  by  the  evidence 
of  the  secretary,  any  objections  entertained  against  it  in  the  first  instance  are  now 
removed,  and  shipowners  are  generally  ready  to  submit  their  ships  and  stores  to 
the  fair  examination  of  the  surveyors  of  the  society,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
them  classed  in  the  register-book  according  to  their  real  quality. 

Your  Committee  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  return  laid  before  the  House, 
dated  24th  February  1843,  of  the  number  of  ships  of  war  and  government  packets 
which  have  foundered  at  sea,  and  have  not  been  heard  of  from  the  year  1816  to  the 
the  present  time  ;  eleven  of  which  appear  to  have  been  of  the  class  of  ten-gun 
brigs,  six  of  those  having  been  employed  in  the  packet  service. 

Your  Committee  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  the  propriety 
of  an  inquiry  being  instituted  as  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, placing  all  steam-vessels  carrying  passengers  under  the  superintendence  of 
competent  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  government. 
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Competency  of  Masters  and  Mates. 

4.  Upon  this  subject  evidence  of  a  somewhat  contradictory  character  has  been 
laid  before  your  Committee.  Opinions  have  been  advanced  and  the  example  of 
foreign  nations  cited,  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  boards  for  the  examination 
of  masters  and  mates  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  leading  shipowners 
appear  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  enforcement  of  examination  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, considering  such  compulsory  examination  an  unnecessary  interference 
with  their  interest  in  the  selection  of  such  persons  as  they  may  think  most  likely 
to  serve  them  best  in  the  various  duties  they  have  to  perform  ;  all  parties  at  the 
same  time  agreeing  to  the  propriety  of  encouraging  the  increase  of  scientific  know- 
ledge as  much  as  possible  in  the  mercantile  marine. 

Your  Committee,  however,  after  carefully  weighing  the  evidence  adduced, 
consider  that,  under  all  circumstances,  it  would  materially  promote  science,  and 
prevent  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  if  a  legislative  enactment  were  introduced 
by  the  government,  establishing  local  boards  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into 
the  ability,  conduct,  and  character  of  all  who  wish  to  qualify  as  masters  and 
mates  in  the  merchant  service.  And  your  Committee  further  recommend  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  navigation  in  the  different 
sea-ports,  to  be  supported  by  a  6mall  tonnage  duty,  to  be  levied  on  the  vessels 
belonging  to  such  port. 

Your  Committee  have  examined  many  witnesses  on  the  propriety  of  investi- 
gating the  conduct  of  the  masters,  mates,  and  crews  of  ships  lost,  and  most  of 
the  witnesses  are  favourable  to  such  investigation ;  and  the  Committee  therefore 
recommend  that  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  ships  should  on  all 
occasions  take  place. 

The  Facility  of  obtaining  Good  Pilots. 

5.  No  point  can  be  of  more  importance  to  the  security  of  shipping  than  this  ; 
and  although  the  boards  established  under  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
the  Trinity  Houses,  and  other  boards,  are  as  effective  as  can  be  expected  in  their 
local  arrangements,  yet,  from  changes  in  time  and  circumstances,  and  the  great 
increase  of  shipping,  the  Committee  strongly  recommend  that  a  commission  of 
competent  persons  should,  every  three  years,  visit  the  different  pilot  stations  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  any  arrangements  or 
alterations  that  may  appear  to  them  calculated  to  promote  the  security  of  ship- 
ping and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  A  change  has  been  stated  to  the 
Committee  to  have  taken  place  in  late  years,  by  the  diminution  of  hovelling  boats 
cruising  in  the  British  Channel,  with  boatmen  licensed  to  pilot  ships  into  the 
Downs,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  employment  on  board  homeward-bound  ships, 
arising  from  the  want  of  that  encouragement  which  would  remunerate  them  for 
so  doing,  partly  attributed  to  the  alteration  which  took  place  some  years  ago  in 
the  Cinque  Ports  pilots  cruising  off  Dungeness.  This  statement  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  1836,  who  admitted 
the  justice  of  the  boatmen's  complaint,  and  recommended  a  general  regulation, 
"  that  if  a  master  chooses  to  employ  a  boatman  or  any  other  person  until  a  pilot 
presents  himself,  the  former  shall  be  entitled  to  part  of  the  whole  charge  for 
pilotage,  proportioned  to  the  distance  which  he  shall  have  conducted  the  vessel, 
provided  he  be  not  superseded  by  a  regular  pilot  within  a  reasonable  distance 
after  the  vessel  shall  have  come  within  the  limits  of  pilot  water."     The  lord 
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warden  approves  of  this  proposed  regulation,  and  the  Committee  strongly  recom- 
mend its  enforcement  hy  legislative  enactment. 

The  Committee  wish  to  advert  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ingram,  and  to  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Mason,  read  before  the  Committee  on  18th  July,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
pilotage  on  the  Hoogly,  as  a  fit  subject  for  farther  inquiry  at  Calcutta. 

Harbours  of  Refuge. 

6.  Witnesses  of  the  highest  authority  have  given  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, proving  the  want  of  harbours  accessible  at  all  times  of  tide,  and  urging 
the~necessity  which  exists  for  their  erection  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  where 
such  harbours  do  not  exist ;  and  your  Committee  strongly  recommend  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  government  and  the  legislature  to  this  subject. 

The  witnesses  to  whose  evidence  the  Committee  refer,  have  pointed  out  dif- 
ferent localities  as  most  eligible  ;  but  the  Committee  abstain  from  recommending 
any  particular  situations  for  harbours,  from  a  conviction  that  these  points  will  be 
best  decided  on  by  a  body  composed  of  scientific  and  competent  persons,  whose 
attention  should  be  specially  and  exclusively  directed  to  this  subject. 

Attaching  the  greatest  importance  to  this  vast  project  on  national  grounds,  as 
well  as  for  the  protection  and  security  of  trade,  your  Committee  think  it  most 
desirable  that  as  large  an  appropriation  of  national  funds  as  can  be  made,  be 
devoted  annually  to  the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge  in  such  localities  as 
may  be  recommended. 

To  the  various  plans  and  models  of  floating  breakwaters,  the  Committee  have 
devoted  their  best  attention  ;  and,  considering  the  expense  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  them  in  repair,  compared  with  the  durability  of  solid  breakwaters, 
(which  should  be  calculated  to  endure  for  ages,)  your  Committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  whatever  may  be  decided  on,  as  to  the  formation  of  harbours  of  refuge,  such 
national  works  should  possess  the  most  perfect  solidity,  to  resist  the  force  of  any 
sea,  afford  shelter  to  the  trade,  and  the  great  and  essential  advantage  of  having 
powerful  batteries  erected  on  them. 

With  respect  to  the  competency  of  masters  and  mates,  there  can  be 
but  little  objection  to  any  plan  having  for  its  object  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  correct  characters  for  such  situations,  due  caution  being  used 
that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  be  not  invaded,  and  the  most  hateful 
and  dangerous  monopoly  of  all  — a  monopoly  in  education — established 
by  law.  Let  the  candidate  masters  serve  their  apprenticeships  and 
obtain  certificates  from  their  old  instructors,  and  let  the  ship-owners, 
themselves  competent,  look  into  the  qualifications  of  their  employees. 
In  this  point,  however,  it  is  not  likely  any  great  change  is  contemplated  ; 
so  we  shall  leave  it  as  we  find  it. — Our  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
contents  of  section  6,  must,  however,  be  very  different.  In  that  section, 
we  are  gravely  informed,  that  the  want  and  the  advantage  of  asylum- 
harbours  are  proved  by  the  highest  authority.  Would  not  the  humblest 
have  satisfied  us  of  a  fact  so  obvious,  as  entirely  as  the  highest  ?  but  it 
is  better,  of  course,  to  be  certain.  The  last  paragraph  in  this  section, 
the  most  important  also  in  the  report,  is  particularly  fallacious,  and 
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singularly  unworthy  of  practical  men.  It  professes  to  have  examined 
models  of  floating-breakwaters,  but  says  nothing  of  experience  in  such 
inventions — nor  even  recommends  an  experiment.  This  ignorance  of 
fact,  to  be  acquired  from  experiment  only,  completely  disqualifies  the 
committee  from  giving  the  opinion  contained  in  the  next  sentence, 
relative  to  the  cost  (comparative  or  absolute)  of  keeping  such  struc- 
tures in  repair.  Another  assertion,  equally  surfeited  with  truth  as  that 
which  asserts  the  utility  of  a  place  of  refuge  for  vessels  in  distress,  is, 
that  breakwaters  "  should  be  calculated  to  endure  for  ages."  This  is 
not  denied ;  but  it  is  affirmed  by  some  of  the  most  clear-headed  men 
connected  with  marine  and  nautical  science,  that  perfect  solidity,  and 
resistance  to  the  force  of  the  sea,  would  not,  and  do  not,  contribute  to 
give  that  most  desirable  attribute — "  endurance  for  ages."  Plymouth 
breakwater  is  solid,  and  resists  the  force  of  the  sea;  upwards  of  twenty- 
seven  years  have  now  been  spent  in  imparting  to  it  its  solidity  (nor  are 
the  works  yet  complete),  and  the  effects  of  compressed  air  are  now 
found  to  be  even  more  destructive  and  ruinous  than  the  action  of  the 
mighty  sea  itself.  Three  millions  sterling  have  been  already  expended 
upon  this  colossal  labour,  which  loses  by  each  tempest  a  portion  of  the 
matter  deposited  during  calms.  So  also  Dunmore  Pier,  near  Waterford, 
a  more  scientific  structure,  has  proved  less  stable  and  convenient,  than 
the  public  had  a  right  to  expect,  from  the  enormous  sum  expended 
upon  it,  and  the  splendid  talents  of  Alexander  Nimmo,  the  engineer. 
But  an  investigation  into  these  great,  costly,  national  works,  could  not 
have  been  the  original  or  real  duty  of  a  Committee  on  Shipwrecks.  It 
should  have  been  their  province  to  have  ascertained  by  what  means 
the  best  asylum-harbours  could  be  constructed,  at  the  cheapest  rates, 
and  in  the  greatest  number  of  places  along  our  coast.  This  should  have 
been  their  first  and  chiefest  object ;  but  from  this  they  have  most  un- 
pardonably  deviated,  as  we  shall  presently  demonstrate : — 

Lighthouses,  Beacons,  &c 

7.  The  lighthouses  and  beacons  around  the  coast  are  so  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  the  Trinity  Board,  whose  attention  is  constantly  directed  to  these 
points,  that  the  Committee  feel  they  have  to  notice  what  has  been  brought  before 
them  upon  the  subject,  rather  than  to  express  their  judgment  thereon.  The 
numerous  wrecks  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Cornwall  induces  your  Committee 
strongly  to  recommend  that  one  or  more  lighthouses  should  be  erected  on  that 
rugged  shore.  Towen  Head  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  the  most  desirable 
situation,  as  it  is  in  evidence  that  there  is  already  a  small  pier  near  thereto,  which 
might  be  extended,  so  as  to  render  it  a  fair  harbour  of  refuge.  Models  of  light- 
houses have  been  brought  before  them  by  Captain  Sir  Samuel  Brown,  Mr.  Bush, 
and  Mr.  Steward ;  but  as  neither  of  these  has  been  tested,  they  do  not  offer  an 
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opinion  upon  them.  Two  lighthouses  erected  by  Mr.  Mitchel,  upon  a  new  and 
ingenious  principle  in  regard  to  their  foundation,  having  now  stood  the  test  of 
more  than  two  years,  one  upon  the  foot  of  the  Wyre  Sand  off  Fleetwood,  and  the 
other  on  the  Maplin,  the  Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to  attention. 
They  feel  it  right  also  to  notice  a  beacon  erected  by  Captain  Bullock,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  upon  the  southern  edge  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  which  has  now  stood  two 
winters,  and  having  been  erected  at  a  very  small  expense,  (not  exceeding  £55,) 
may  prove  of  the  greatest  service  if  brought  generally  into  use. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  sound  beacons  should  invariably  be  placed 
near  lighthouses,  as  well  as  on  board  light  vessels,  to  warn  ships  of  their  danger 
jn  foggy  weather. 

Sound-beacons  are  very  desirable,  and  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Tayler  on  this  point,  in  the  appendix,  is  highly  valuable.  "  Honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due ;"  we  regret  that  the  committee,  who  are  fully 
aware  of  the  value  which  old  sailors  ascribe  to  fame,  honour,  the  bubble 
reputation,  if  you  please,  forgot  to  gratify  the  gallant  captain,  whose 
inimitable  invention  of  a  sea-alarm  they  so  much  approved,  by  intro- 
ducing his  name  into  the  report.  We  should  like  much  to  have  seen 
him  also  figure  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  brother  sailor,  Captain 
Smith.  These  things  have  their  uses;  they  are  often  the  only  reward 
of  a  man  of  genius,  and  should  be  dealt  with  liberally. 
Compasses  and  Charts. 

8.  Your  Committee  have  had  represented  to  them  the  great  and  unequal  devi- 
ation of  the  needle  in  different  vessels  and  situations,  from  the  local  attraction  on 
board,  from  3°  to  18°,  according  to  a  report  from  the  admiralty,  which  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  some  vessels,  from  the  masters  not  being  aware  of 
it,  and  which  can  alone  be  guarded  against  by  the  closest  attention. 

The  safety  of  ships,  and  the  lives  of  all  on  board  so  much  depending  upon  the 
correctness  of  charts,  a  general  and  constant  revision  of  those  most  in  use  is  well 
worthy  the  continued  attention  of  the  government,  and  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  mercantile  marine.  Your  Committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  attention  of 
shipowners  should  be  called  to  the  propriety  of  masters  being  supplied  with  the 
latest  authorized  edition  of  charts. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point  of  inquiry,  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  and 
property  of  shipwrecked  persons,  your  Committee  have  received  the  evidence  of 
the  deputy-comptroller  and  several  officers  of  the  coast-guard,  who  have  of  late 
years  been  more  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  and  property  of  shipwrecked  per- 
sons upon  the  British  coast  than  any  others,  from  their  duty  having  required  their 
continual  look-out  upon  the  spot.  From  this  evidence  it  appears,  that  their  first 
object,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  rescuing  the  crew,  upon  a  wreck  taking 
place,  and  when  it  has  been  impossible  for  their  own  boats  to  live  through  the 
sea,  has  been,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  communication  with  the  vessel,  either  by  a 
life-boat,  if  they  have  one,  or  by  a  line  thrown  on  board  by  one  of  Capt.  Manby's 
mortars,  or  rockets  provided  by  Mr.  Dennett,  of  Newport,  and  Mr.  Carte,  in  the 
Ordnance  service  at  Hull,  Either  the  mortar  or  rocket,  should  the  distance  of 
the  vessel  from  the  shore  not  exceed  250  or  300  yards,  will,  in  most  cases,  prove 
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effectual,  and  indeed  many  valuable  lives  have  been  saved  by  tbese  means.  The 
comparative  value  of  each  of  these  plans  depends  upon  the  greater  or  less  distance 
they  will  carry  their  respective  lines  against  the  same  force  of  wind,  as  it  appears 
by  the  evidence  there  is  no  difference  in  the  correctness  of  the  direction  in  which 
they  will  carry  them.  They  have  bad  given  in  a  comparative  statement  of  trials, 
which  is  annexed  in  the  appendix.  They  consider,  that  both  the  mortars  and 
rockets  should  be  furnished  to  the  coast-guard  in  all  stations,  where  wrecks  are 
likely  to  take  place,  as  the  best  mode  of  effecting  a  communication  with  a  wreck 
in  extreme  cases,  when  the  ship  has  no  means  within  herself  of  communicating 
with  the  shore,  which  few  if  any  have  at  present.  Scarcely  any  ships  or  steamers 
are  sufficiently  prepared  with  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  those  on  board,  in 
case  of  accident  to  the  vessel  by  fire,  or  wreck,  or  even  in  the  case  of  an  indivi- 
dual falling  overboard  in  severe  weather.  In  regard  to  steamers,  irrespective  of 
their  other  boats,  an  invention  of  Captain  George  Smith,  r.  n.,  for  fitting  the 
covers  of  the  paddle-boxes,  so  that  they  may  form  perfect  boats,  and  be  easily 
lowered  into  the  water,  should  be  universally  adopted.  The  advantage  of  this 
recommendation  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cases  of  the  Isis  and  Solway. 
Every  ship  should  also  be  required  to  carry  at  least  one  of  her  boats,  fitted  upon 
the  principle  of  a  life-boat,  kept  ready  for  lowering  down,  in  case  of  need.  The 
numerous  lives  lost  in  the  case  of  individuals  who  may  have  fallen  overboard,  as 
well  as  of  others  in  the  attempt  to  pick  them  up,  is  alone  sufficient  to  justify  such 
a  regulation.  The  evidence  of  three  commanders  of  East  Indiamen,  who  have  all 
catried  boats  of  this  description  on  board  their  ships  ;  the  deputy-comptroller, 
and  other  officers  of  the  coast-guard  ;  the  annual  reports  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  preservation  of  life  from  shipwrecks ;  and  no  less  than  twenty  individuals,  by 
letters  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  have  recommended  such 
boats  as  the  best  and  surest  means  of  saving  life. 

Your  Committee  suggest  that  water-tight  divisions  in  steam-vessels  are  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  total  loss  of  vessel  and  machinery,  and  to  ensure  the  preservation 
of  life,  by  affording  time  for  the  preparation  of  boats  for  the  reception  of  pas- 
sengers and  crew ;  your  Committee,  however,  are  not  prepared  to  point  out  what 
number  of  those  water-tight  divisions  should  be  before  and  abaft  the  engine-room 
and  machinery. 

The  Committee  look  with  admiration  to  the  many  instances  in  which  the 
officers  and  men  upon  the  coast-guard  service  have,  at  the  greatest  personal  risk, 
exerted  themselves  in  saving  the  lives  of  others  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Lingard,  with  the  loss  of  his  own  life,  and  that  of  several  of  the  crew,  in  Robin 
Hood's  Bay. 

Your  Committee  venture  strongly  to  recommend  such  devotion  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  government  as  an  encouragement  to  others. 

With  regard  to  the  preservation  of  shipwrecked  property,  the  evidence  shows 
that  there  is  on  many  parts  of  the  coast  a  want  of  that  moral  principle  which 
should  inculcate  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  such  property.  It  is  rather  looked 
upon  as  a  chance  gift,  which  each  has  a  right  to  scramble  for  as  he  can,  notwith 
standing  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  from  the  earliest  period,  to  prevent  or 
punish  such  depredations.*  The  plunder  of  shipwrecked  property  on  the  coast 
has  been  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  this  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
there  having  been  no  persons  on  the  spot,  when  a  wreck  had  taken  place,  to  look 

*  See  "  Law  of  Wrecks  Considered,"  by  W.  Palmer.  London,  1843. 
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after  the  property.  Since  the  establishment,  however,  of  the  coast-guard,  by 
whom,  from  different  stations,  every  part  of  the  coast  is  now  watched,  this  plunder 
has  been  much  reduced ;  but  still  it  exists  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Jessie  Logan,  and  the  Frances,  and  other  vessels  wrecked  on  the  disastrous 
13th  of  January  last.  By  the  evidence  of  Captain  Sparshott,  and  other  officers, 
this  system  of  robbery  arises,  from  the  coast-guard  having  no  authority  to  inter- 
fere, excepting  where  the  articles  from  the  wreck  are  subject  to  customs  duty. 
The  Lord  Warden  states,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  orders  given  by  him 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  plunder  still  takes  place. 

Your  Committee  wishing  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  law  in  other  countries, 
obtained  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Van  Houten,  stating  that  the  government  of  Holland 
takes  charge  of  all  abandoned  shipwrecked  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parties  to  whom  it  may  belong,  if  claimed  within  a  certain  time  ;  if  not  so  claimed, 
it  then  becomes  the  property  of  the  government.  By  the  evidence  it  appears, 
that  the  French  government  takes  charge  of  all  shipwrecked  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  right  owners  ;  this  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  evidence,  No.  5741 
to  5745,  in  the  case  of  the  wreck  of  the  Conqueror,  off  Etaples.  The  Committee 
strongly  recommend  that  all  abandoned  property  from  wrecks  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  Kingdom  should  be  vested  in  the  government,  in  trust  for  those 
to  whom  it  may  belong ;  a  regular  register  and  account  being  kept  of  all  such 
property. 

Your  Committee  recommend  an  international  arrangement  to  be  made,  if  pos- 
sible, upon  the  subject  of  wrecks,  with  all  other  friendly  powers,  for  the  return 
of  shipwrecked  persons  to  their  own  country,  and  the  restoration  of  preserved 
property  to  its  right  owner. 

The  Committee  consider  that  some  better  code  of  maritime  law  than  that 
which  now  exists  for  the  regulation  of  the  duties  of  master  and  seaman  on  board 
of  merchant  vessels  is  much  wanted,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  security  of 
shipping,  promoting  the  comfort  and  health  of  seamen,  and  of  preventing  de- 
sertion. 

Your  Committee  have  received  various  suggestions  for  life-boats,  safety-capes, 
and  belts  ;  and  some  drawings  and  models  have  been  presented  for  their  inspec- 
tion (a  list  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix)  ;  but  not  having  sufficient  means 
of  testing  their  respective  merits,  they  can  only  recommend  them  to  the  consi- 
deration of  Her  Majesty's  government,  in  the  event  of  any  legislative  enactment 
on  that  subject. 

Here  we  have  a  new  idea,  but  not  a  valuable  one ;  extravagance  and 
folly  are  its  distinguishing  characters.  We  are  recommended  to  do 
what  we  have  always  done,  build  stone  breakwaters  at  an  expense  to 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  country  are  unequal,  and  which  works 
have  been  shown  not  to  be  permanent,  not  to  be  free  from  the  necessity 
of  continued  repair  ;  and,  as  if  folly  had  not  yet  attained  its  climax,  are 
advised  to  erect  batteries  thereon.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
stated,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  the  cost  of  only  three  stone- 
breakwaters  would  be  six  millions  sterling ;  to  this  he  must  now  add 
two  millions  more  for  poive?ful  batteries.  But  we  are  unequal  to  the 
expense ;  were  we  rich,  it  would  be  extravagant  to  expend  so  largely 
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in  a  space  so  limited  ;  and,  lastly,  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  British  nation,  to  exhibit  these  terrors  of  invasion  in  the 
midst  of  a  peace  so  profound  and  secure.  Such  vain  alarms  do  not 
influence  the  people  of  France,  and  shall  they  agitate  the  nerves  of 
Englishmen?  Already  have  our  brave  neighbours  commenced  the 
system  of  humane  asylums  for  shipping,  independent  of  the  cowardly 
consideration,  and  a  floating  breakwater  is  now  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion, on  Captain  Tayler's  principle,  on  the  French  coast  near  to  Mar- 
seilles. But,  if  the  example  of  the  Irish  Martello  towers,  now  employed 
to  keep  off  the  cockle-women  from  the  sands  of  Dublin  Bay,  be  not 
sufficiently  memorable  ;  and  if  the  respective  and  respected  members  of 
the  committee  have  ever  seen  cannon-shot  take  effect,  they  cannot  deny 
that  batteries  so  placed  would  be  only  butts  to  laugh  at.  The  concentrated 
fire  of  line-of- battle  ships  would  scatter  their  walls  around  the  com- 
mittee's ears,  should  they  entrust  themselves  to  their  protection  during*' 
the  cannonade,  as  the  janissaries  of  Algiers  could  once  have  assured 
them.  The  short  distance  which  ships  could  take  up,  as  the  breakwater 
would  necessarily  stand  in  a  considerable  depth,  would  ensure  the 
quick  destruction  of  the  batteries ;  and  the  repairs,  in  all  such  untoward 
events,  would  be  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  floating  breakwater, 
which  is  actually  invulnerable.  Besides,  if  it  be  possible  that  such  non- 
sense, as  this  recommendation  of  batteried-breakwaters  to  a  country 
almost  sinking  under  the  weight  of  commercial  distress,  can  receive  the 
smallest  attention,  while  we  are  yet  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  long-lived 
peace,  it  should  be  added,  that  breakwaters,  piers,  lighthouses,  &c, 
never  have  been  assaulted  by  an  enemy.  It  is  not  the  best  policy,  in  a 
midnight  scuffle,  to  knock  out  the  lights,  lest  the  lot  of  the  Rebeccaites, 
killing  each  other,  might  be  the  result.  Such  marine  erections  do  not 
require  protection,  nee  istis  defensoribus  egent.  Our  enemies  themselves 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  them;  and,  as  the  compliment  might  be  returned 
threefold,  what  object  would  be  attained  ? 

One  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  report  suggests  the  arrange- 
ment of  an  international  treaty  relative  to  wrecks  ;  this  is  excellent, 
but  still  not  more  valuable  than  Captain  Tayler's  recommendation  of 
entering  into  a  similar  treaty  for  the  mutual  protection  (if  requisite)  of 
lighthouses,  breakwaters,  &c.  This  formed  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
committee's  duty,  as  the  construction  of  cheap  breakwaters,  which  they 
have  not  advised ;  and  of  encouraging  modest  merit,  which  they  have 
not  done  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  passed  a  resolution  "not  to  enter  into 
any  further  examination  of  witnesses  with  respect  to  specific  inventions 
which  have  not  been  tested  by  experience."  Amongst  such  an  assembly 
would  not  the  shade  of  Arkwright  have  walked  unrevenged  ? 
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The  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  9th  September  contains  a  long  account 
from  the  French  settlement  of  Akaroo,  in  the  middle  island  of  the  New 
Zealand  group  ;  it  bears  date  the  22d  February.  As  this  paper  is  the 
ministerial  print  of  the  Guizot  administration,  the  account  may  be 
almost  considered  as  official. 

It  appears  that  the  French  who  are  settled  at  this  place  have  made 
a  protest  against  the  British  flag  which  was  hoisted  there  on  the  9th 
February,  by  Lieutenant  Shortland,  the  English  acting-governor,  who 
most  properly  insisted  that  no  vessel  should  fish  for  whales  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore.  This  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  animal ; 
the  female,  or  cow-whale  as  it  is  called,  coming  at  a  certain  season  into 
the  shallows  near  the  shore  for  depositing  its  young;  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand  should  be  considered  and  treated  as  the  preserves,  or  as  the 
exclusive  property,  of  the  British  crown. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  neglect  with  which  this  im- 
portant trade  is  treated  by  our  own  ship-owners :  French,  Bremen,  and 
American  fishing-vessels  are  allowed  to  kill  the  mother  and  calf  close 
to  the  shores  of  our  rising  colonies.  Mr.  James  Arnold,  member  of 
congress  for  the  Massachusetts,  lately  presented  a  paper  to  that  assem- 
bly, of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

The  United  States  employs  650  ships,  of  193,000  tons,  giving  employment  to 
16,000  people.  Of  this  number  of  ships,  360  were  engaged  in  fishing  for  the  sperm- 
whale,  and  290  for  the  common  whale.  The  capital  employed  in  this  quantity  of 
shipping,  and  its  outfit,  was  reckoned  to  amount  to  20,120,000  dollars  ;  whereof 
10,610,000  dollars  were  required  for  outfit  alone.  In  the  white-whale  fishery,  the 
duration  of  an  ordinary  voyage  was  about  three  years;  whilst  in  the  common-whale 
fishery  it  only  lasted  about  twenty  months.  The  quantity  of  sperm-oil  obtained 
from  the  first  of  these  fisheries  amounted  to  5,018,076  gallons,  in  the  year  1841, 
which,  at  95  cents  per  gallon,  would  produce  4,767,172  dollars;  6,531,462  gallons 
of  train  oil  were  besides  obtained,  which,  at  33^  cents,  would  produce  2,177,154 
dollars;  besides  414,697  dollars  for  2,073,460 ftj.  of  whale-bone.  The  general 
produce  of  these  figures  would  give  7,359,022  dollars,  whereof  the  crew  and  officers 
received  about  30  per  cent,  or  2,207,706  dollars  for  their  wages.  In  looking  at  the 
articles  required  for  the  outfit  of  these -ships,  it  will  be  seen  that  2,752,757  dollars 
are  required  for  agricultural  produce  and  wood ;  724,000  dollars  for  other  pure 
American  productions  ;  2,304,300  dollars  for  articles  which  America  can  generally 
produce,  but  of  which  some  proportion  occasionally  comes  from  Europe ;  1,964,720 
dollars  for  articles  of  which  the  greater  part  comes  from  abroad,  though  some  of 
them  are  produced  in  America,  such  as  copper-plates,  nails,  sail-cloth,  oakum, 
molasses,  and  sugar ;  645,560  dollars  for  articles  which  may  be  required  to  be  pur- 
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chased  on  the  voyage;  and  2,377,928  dollars  for  every  other  shipping  requisite — 
If  it  be  remembered,  that  the  above-mentioned  produce  was  brought  into  the 
United  States  by  222  ships ;  and  that  in  the  year  1840,  223  ships,  similarly  manned, 
delivered  the  same  quantity  of  sperm  and  whale  oil,  it  will  appear  that  7,000,000 
dollars  capital,  employed  in  this  fishery,-  must  have  produced,  after  deducting 
expenses  of  the  officers  and  crews,  a  profit  of  5,150,000  dollars. — In  these  calcula- 
tions, the  wear-and-tear  of  ships  and  implements  are  not  taken  into  the  account; 
nevertheless,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  even  making  the  most  liberal  allowances  for 
these  circumstances,  the  capital  employed  in  this  trade  in  America  must  produce 
splendid  interest. 

Such  is  the  American  account  of  this  immense  marine-trade.  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  have  a  similar  statistical  return  of  that  of  France 
and  the  Hanse  Towns.  It  was  reserved  for  our  Whig  colonial  ministers, 
one  after  the  other,  not  merely  to  neglect,  but  to  refuse  this  natural 
business  of  our  country  ;  for  a  length  of  time,  no  persuasion  could 
induce  them  to  act  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  illustrious  Cook,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  New  Zealand  Association  had  merged  into  the 
present  New  Zealand  Company,  and  it  had  sent  out  its  preliminary 
expedition,  in  May,  1839,  that  the  ministers  were  awakened,  according 
to  their  own  statement  "forced,"  to  act.  The  late  Captain  Hobson,  R.N., 
was  sent  to  New  Zealand  nominally  as  lieutenant-governor,  but  really 
in  no  capacity  which  can  be  described ;  instead  of  proclaiming  the 
sovereignty  of  New  Zealand,  he  saluted  the  flag  of  a  tribe,  or  a  family, 
as  if  it  was  the  flag  of  an  independent  state  ;  leaving  the  colonists  who 
had  gone  to  the  whaling-grounds  in  Cook's  Strait  to  get  on  as  they 
could  under  lynch- law,  or  anything  else  which  might  arrive.  Colonel 
Wakefield,  the  Company's  agent,  with  great  tact,  and  great  loyalty, 
with  a  small  committee  of  colonists,  availed  themselves  of  Governor 
Hobson's  latches,  and  treated  with  the  native  chiefs  to  adopt  British 
law  as  the  law  of  New  Zealand.  This  raised  Lord  Normanby's  governor's 
ire ;  there  was  no  proclamation  against  lynch-law,  but  British  law, 
according  to  that  gentleman's  doctrine,  could  only  be  exercised  by 
demagogues,  who,  to  his  understanding,  in  so  doing,  were  guilty  of 
treason.  This  was  sufficient,  and  the  proclamation  of  British  sovereignty 
over  these  magnificent  islands  was  thus  forced  from  the  nondescript 
governor,  and  only  seven  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  French 
ship-of-war  L'Aube,  which  had  been  despatched,  as  M.  Guizot  lately 
told  the  French  chamber,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  brave  settlers 
who  had  thus  obliged  Lord  Normanby  and  Captain  Hobson  to  take 
sovereign  possession  of  the  island  of  New  Zealand,  were,  during  the 
life  of  the  latter,  checked  and   thwarted  in  every  way  that  can  be 
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imagined  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  legacies  left  by  the  Whigs  to  be 
repaired  by  the  present  administration. — Lord  Stanley  has  shown  his 
intention  by  sending  out  as  the  governor  the  experienced  and  able 
Captain  Fitzroy. 

The  French  minister  (particularly  in  the  article  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  an  extract  from  which  forms  the  commencement  of  this),  has 
shown  his  knowledge  of  the  immense  value  of  this  fishery  ;  and,  disap- 
pointed in  the  possession  of  New  Zealand,  he  falls  back  upon  the  Mar- 
quesas and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  this,  there  is  none  of  Lord 
Normanby's  excuse  of  being  forced ;  but  a  wise  statesman  foresees  the 
importance  of  what  was  so  miserably  neglected  by  the  dillitanti  writer 
of  romances. 

It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  look  forward  to  seeing  a  marine 
population  planted  in  Cook's  Straits,  which  shall  not  merely  embrace 
this  fishery,  almost  absorbed  by  the  United  States,  but  which  will  be  as 
important  to  the  Britain  of  the  south,  in  forming  British  sailors,  as  the 
collieries  have  been  to  the  Britain  of  the  north,  in  rendering  our  coun- 
try the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

The  statement  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  has  not  merely  run  the 
round  of  most  of  the  French  journals,  but  has  been  followed  by  a 
leading  article  in  the  Constitutionel  of  the  12th  September,  giving 
very  erroneous  statements  as  to  the  date  of  sovereign  possession,  but 
calling  on  the  United  States  to  join  France  in  maintaining  the  power 
of  fishing  in  the  shallows  within  three  miles  of  the  shores  of  New  Zea- 
land. To  permit  it,  would  be  acting  on  the  old  adage  "of  cutting  open 
the  goose  for  the  golden  eggs  ;"  but,  at  any  rate,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  board  of  trade  and  that  of  our  colonial  minister 
to  the  uproar  which  our  neighbours  are  making  on  the  subject,  and  to 
deprecate  blame  attaching  to  those  now  in  power  ;  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  rests  with  Lord  Normanby,  when  at  the  Colonial  Office. 
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Spaniard,  a  welcome  unto  British  ground, 
A  British  welcome  :  to  the  stranger  due, 
And  doubly  due  to  the  unfortunate  ; 
But,  oh  !  of  obligation  paramount 
Tovv'rd  prince  unguilty  yet  expatriate. 
Spaniard,  Britannia's  kindliest  welcome  is 
Preeminently  thine. 

For,  wert  thou  not, 
While  power  yet  smil'd  on  thee,  her  fast  ally, 
The  honourer  of  her  people  and  her  name, 
Confed'rate  in  her  policy,  devout 
Admirer  of  her  institutions  wise, 
Her  friend  and  her  disciple?     Art  thou  not 
Now — and  doth  she  not  own  thee — in  thy  fall, 
Fall'n,  in  her  love  most  guilty?     Spaniard, 
From  shore  to  shore  Great  Britain  bids  thee  hail. 

Nor  hails  in  thee  the  conqueror,  the  chief 
Before  whom  bow'd  the  rage  of  civil  war, 
'Stablisher  of  his  sov'reign,  and  so  late 
The  uncrown'd  ruler  of  a  mighty  realm, 
King,  save  in  name,  and  e'en  in  titular  style 
Graced  proudlier  than  king  as  Victory's  Duke, 
The  fortune-favour'd  soldier, — not  as  these 
Welcomes  she  Espartero  half  so  much 
As,  in  more  peaceful  phase,  the  man  who  knit 
His  country's  flowing  wounds,  re-organized 
On  sounder  system  a  distracted  state, 
Its  empty  coffers  set  in  hand  to  fill, 
Husbanding  rich  resources  spilt  before, 
Svvell'd  a  young  commerce  by  more  liberal  code, 
Repair'd  a  sunken  credit,  and  held  out 
The  hand  to  friendly  powers,  to  England  most, 
Chiefly  of  her  enamour'd  and  her  laws  ; 
His  high  ambition  and  his  fond  desire 
To  graff  their  strength  into  the  tree  of  Spain, 
Coupling  glad  peace  with  unknown  liberty  :  — 
In  attributes  like  these  she  bids  thee  hail. 

For  such  are  greatly  good.     High  was  thine  aim, 
And  virtuous  ;  but  fail'd :  'twas  premature. 
The  soil  was  fallow,  and  the  berry  crude  ; 
And  the  ripe  influences  pour'd  out  by  thee 
But  stirr'd  the  latent  germs  of  bitterness. 
The  Briton  that  was  in  thee  all  too  soon 
Express'd  himself  in  act,  when  venturing 
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On  hot  Castilian  blood  appliances 

Temper'd  for  our  cold  spirits  of  the  north. 

Sagacious  as  thou  art,  thou  could'st  not  think 

To  find  the  salve  of  glowing  Spain's  disease, 

The  cure  and  remedy  of  all  her  ills 

(Herself  so  unregenerate,  unprepared) 

In  forms  of  wisest  drift  but  complex  frame, 

Adapt  to  social  state  more  civilized, 

A  more  advanced  existence  than  her  own, 

All  hail !  though  in  thy  brave  emprise  o'erwhelm'd  : 

"  In  great  attempts  'tis  glorious  e'en  to  fail :" 

So  Gracchus,  and  so  Spartan  Agis  fell : 

We  honour  Espartero  not  the  least 

As  Constitution's  victim.     He  who  dar'd, 

In  honest  purpose  bold,  to  stand  alone, 

'Gainst  jealous  power,  and  faction  in  high  place, 

And  prejudice,  and  clamorous  ignorance, 

Which  hugg'd  the  chains  that  he  full  fain  had  broke,- 

He  could  not  fall  ignobly.     General, 

Thou  hast  fought  well ;  thy  laurels  yet  are  green. 

Upright,  unskilful  statesman  ;  sleep  secure. 

Prove  now  that  constitution  and  those  laws, 

That  they  are  good,  of  whose  high  excellence 

Too  emulous,  thou  erredst.     Patriot, 

Receive  in  that  high  word  thine  utmost  meed: 

Great  Britain  deems  her  honour'd  in  her  guest. 

Welcome  to  Espartero. 

And  for  Spain  : 
More  ignorant  than  ingrate,  she  hath  sinn'd, 
In  casting  thee,  her  soldier,  chosen  chief, 
Her  benefactor,  forth.     Forgive  the  wrong  ; 
So  art  thou  greater  than  revenging  it, 
And  crown'd  at  last  in  exile.     Exile  !  no : 
Thou'st  found  another  native  land  in  this, 
Which  joys  to  number  thee  among  her  sons. 

Welcome  to  England  !    May  the  Spanish  lord, 

So  sensitively  nice  in  honour's  point, 

While  honour'd  to  his  nobleness'  desert, 

Find  our's  no  burdenous  hospitality  ! 

His  wife,  the  mate  and  mother  to  a.queen 

So  late,  and  their  fair  daughter,— let  them  say 

Hereafter,  on  that  day  relenting  Fortune 

Shall  bear  ye  back  rejoicing  to  Castile, 

To  shine  anew  stars  in  that  courtly  sphere 

Where  once  thine  orb  did  culminate  :  "  Farewell, 

Britain  ;  be  thou,  and  be  thy  children  blest ; 


The  friends  and  home  of  the  unfortunate  !" 

Spaniard,  a  welcome  unto  British  ground. 

C.  J.  C. 
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THE    REVENUE. 

An  Account  of  the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  Years  ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  &c,  which 
exhibits,  amongst  other  things,  the  exact  sources  of  the  revenue  on  each  article 
from  the  customs  and  excise  duties,  the  stamps,  and  the  assessed  and  land  taxes 
— accounts  which  do  not  appear  in  the  usual  abstract  or  summary  of  the 
revenue  : — 

Year  ended  5th  January, 
1841.  1842.  1843. 

Customs  and  excise £38.127,408     £38,118,222     £36,140,914 

Stamps 7,287,823  7,276,3(i0  7,139,783 

Assessed  and  land  taxes 4,152,287         -4,715.353  4,484,410 

Post-Office 1,342,604  1,495,540  1,578,145 

Crown  lands 482.422  438,298  368,161 

Other  ordinary  revenue,  &c 300,966  271,6(i0  825,589 

Total  Income £51,693,510     £52,315,433     £50,538,002 

These  figures  show,  that,  while  the  revenue  for  1841  was  £621,923  larger  than 
that  for  1840,  the  income  for  1842  was  less  by  .£1,777,431  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  from  the  same  sources.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  income  and 
property  tax  (£582,038),  which  raises  the  income  of  1842  to  £51,120,038. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  amounts  of  duties  on  the  various  articles  in  the 
three  years  :  — 

1840.  1841.  1842. 

(■Foreign £1,290,581  £1,361,453  £1,262,094 

Spirits -{Rum 1,155.613  1,063,087  978,959 

(British 5,201,664  5,178,175  5,041,773 

Malt 4,983,602  5,263,363  4,385,221 

Hops 341,440  69,055  260  972 

Wine 1,791,646  1,721,281  1,335,412 

Sugar  and  molasses 4,650,017  5,307,675  5,130,271 

Tea 3,472,864  3,973,668  4,088,957 

Coffee 921,552  887,723  768,886 

Tobacco  and  snuff 3,588,192  3,550,825  3,576,224 

Butter 257,577  262,614  187,921 

Cheese 117,679  134,622  98,112 

Currants  and  raisins 339,880  410.827  375,464 

Corn 1,156.640  568,341  1,363,977 

Cotton  wool  and  sheep's  imported 785.491  664,576  566,700 

Silks , 240,628  257,735  245,080 

Hides  and  skins 50,504  79.119  49,566 

Paper 583,982  586.219  591,263 

Soap 808,201  815,264  829,277 

Candles  and  tallow 186,283  205,839  170,834 

Coals,  sea-borne 6,827  .     11,925  57.415 

Glass 738,553  682,192  594,815 

Bricks,  tiles,  and  slates 523.380  443,018  393.050 

Timber 1,730,551  1,500,315  948,070 

Auctions 316,246  311,788  294,836 

Excise  licenses 1,054,115  1,036,582  1,014,899 

Post-horse  duties 216,646  199,864  179,457 

Miscellaneous  customs  and  excise 1,617,064  1,570,477  1,350,402 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  the  only  articles  exhibiting  an  increase  of  duty 
in  1842  over  1841,  are  hops,  tea,  tobacco  and  snuff,  corn,  paper,  soap,  and  sea- 
borne coal.  The  chief  item  of  increase  in  duty  is  on  corn,  which  is  £795,636 
more  than  in  1841,  and  slightly  exceeds  the  amount  of  duty  paid  in  1840.  The 
chief  items  of  decrease  in  duty  are  malt,  to  the  amount  of  £878,142;  spirits, 
£319,889;  wine,  £385,869;  sugar  and  molasses,  £177,404;  coffee,  118,837;  butter, 
£74,693;  cheese,  £36,510;  candles  and  tallow,  £35,005;  bricks,  tiles,  and  slates, 
£49,968 ;  timber,  552,945  ;  post-horse  duties,  20,407  ;  and  miscellaneous  duties  of 
customs  and  excise,  decrease,  220,075. 
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tub:  revenue. 


The  following  are  the  items  of  net  revenue  under  the  head  of  stamps  :— 

1840.  1841.  1842. 

Deeds  and  other  instruments £1,710,533     £1,665,297     £1,604,672 

Probates  and  legacies 2,098,078        21,32,473        2,163,564 

TnsnranrP  /Marine 299,398  284,496  251,490 

insurance  | pire 94432J  gfi4>Hfl  QM  J2& 

Bills  of  exchange,  bankers' notes 773,114  743,312  680,671 

Newspapers  and  advertisements 376,006  377,471  381,215 

Stagecoaches 438,047  460,733  444,215 

Receipts 175,070  174,747  180,059 

Other  stamp  duties 473,256  473,685  449,171 

The  following  are  the  items  of  net  revenue  under  the  head  of  "  assessed  and 
land  taxes :" — 

1840.  1841.  1842. 

Land  taxes £1,181,283  £1,214,431  £1,172,842 

Windows 1,404,612  1,664,053  1,569,344 

Servants 216,823        215,844  205,727 

Horses 416,170  464,592  388,181 

Carriages 481,499  414,676  442,320 

Dogs 170,951  172,190  159,326 

Additional  ten  per  cent 311,357  296,342 

Other  assessed  taxes 280,919  258,210  250,768 

The  only  item  of  increase  is  on  carriages,  amounting  to  .£71,796.  Those  of 
decrease  are  land  tax,  amounting  to  £41,589;  window  duty,  £94,709;  servants, 
-£10,117  ;  horses,  76,411 ;  dogs,  £12,864  ;  decrease  in  the  amount  produced  by  the 
additional  10  per  cent  on  the  assessed  taxes,  £15,015  ;  and  decrease  on  the  other 
assessed  taxes,  £7,442. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe,  on  looking  at  the  grand  totals,  that,  with  an 
additional  amount  of  £'582,038  of  income  tax,  and  of  £296,342,  the  additional 
10  per  cent  on  assessed  taxes,  amounting  together  to  £878,380  (neither  of  which 
items  enters  into  the  revenue  of  1840),  the  total  income  of  1842  was  less  by£573.470 
than  that  of  1840.  If  we  add  the  £878,380  to  the  deficiency,  it  shows  that  that 
would  have  amounted  to  £1,451,850,  as  compared  with  1840,  but  for  these  addi- 
tional taxes.  Not  only  is  there  a  falling  revenue,  but  there  is  an  increasing  expen- 
diture; so  that  the  excess  over  income  in  1840  was  £1,750,543;  in  1841  it  was 
£'2,149,885;  and  in  1842  it  amounted  to  £4,075,119. 


An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  each  year  from  1802  to  1842  (after  deducting  the  repayments, 
allowances,  discounts,  drawbacks,  and  bounties  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks) ; 
stating  the  amount  paid  in  each  of  the  said  years  for  the  charges  of  management, 
and  other  payments  thereout  in  the  progress  of  the  said  revenues  to  the  exche- 
quer ;  together  with  the  amount  paid  into  the  exchequer  : — 


Year. 

Gross  Receipt. 

Paid  into 
Exchequer. 

Year. 

Gross  Receipt. 

Paid  into 
Exchequer. 

1802     . 

...£40  193,284     . 

..  £36,145,510 

1823     . 

...£57,071,715     .. 

..  £51,508,376 

1803     . 

. ..     41,388,651     . 

..     38,172,302 

1824     . 

...     57,535,765       . 

..     52,202,018 

1804     . 

...     49,689,553     . 

..     45,771,859 

1825     . 

...     57,284,971     .. 

..     52,065,389 

1805     . 

...     54,124,367     . 

..     50,348,264 

1826     . 

. . .     54,839,685      . . 

. .     49,625,485 

1806      . 

...     58,255,034     . 

. .     54,484,400 

1827     . 

...     54,765,386     .. 

..     49,581,576 

1807     . 

...     63,583,513     .. 

..     59,156,579 

1828     . 

. ..     57,082,833      .. 

.     51,665,077 

1808     . 

. ..     67,205,273     .. 

..     62,198,996 

1829     . 

...     55,413,656     .. 

..     50,428,275 

1809     . 

. ..     68,636,215     .. 

..     63,457,348 

1830     . 

...     54,644,703     .. 

..     49,889,994 

1810     . 

...     71,680,673     .. 

..     66,704,985 

1831 

...     50,802,638     .. 

..     46,293,646 

1811      . 

...     70.193,113     .. 

..     64,915,470 

1832     . 

...     51,474,746     .. 

.     46,833,796 

1812     . 

. ..     69,236,789     .. 

..     63,758,858 

1833     . 

...     50,505,739      .. 

..     46,170,600 

1813     . 

...     73,375,881      .. 

.  .     67,869,302 

1834     . 

...     50,548  950     .. 

..     46,425,263 

1814     . 

. ..     76,539,081     .. 

..     70,712,654 

1835     . 

. .       50,344,438     . . 

..     45,893,369 

1815 

...     77,457,903     . 

..     71,900,005 

1836     . 

..     52,783,823     .. 

..     48,591,180 

1816     . 

...     66,502,942     .. 

..     61,863,650 

1837     . 

..     50,316.648     .. 

..     46,199,189 

1817     . 

...     56,900,137     .. 

..     51,426,667 

1838     . 

..     51,050,215      .. 

..     47.104,745 

1818     . 

...     58,357,139     \ 

..     53,233,405 

1839     . 

..     51,902,360     .. 

..     47,688  910 

1819     . 

. . .     56,894,433     . . 

..     52,155,466 

1840     . 

..     51,477,508     .. 

..     47,351,563 

1820     . 

. ..     59,145,498     .. 

..     53,880,373 

1841      . 

..     52,148,594     .. 

..     47,917,521 

1821     . 

..     61,646,898     .. 

.     54,905,436 

1842     . 

..     50,884,012     ., 

..     46,700,890 

1822     . 

. ..     59,037,571      .. 

..     53,652,473 
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RESUME    OF    ALL    EMBASSIES    HITHERTO     SENT    TO 
CHINA  BY  CIVILIZED  NATIONS.* 

[an  original  document,  drawn  up  by  desire  of  the  directors  of  THE  E.  I.  COMPANY.] 

Though  the  ambassador  arrived  at  Peking  on  the  18th  November,  it 
was  not  till  the  27th  of  December  that  the  gates  were  opened  to  people 
of  all  characters,  and  merchants  and  others  allowed  to  go  in  and  out 
at  pleasure.  Though  all  communication  was  not  prohibited  before 
this  time,  it  was  however  difficult,  and  not  to  be  obtained  without  per- 
mission of  the  proper  officer. 

The  ambassador  now  preparing  for  his  return  to  Russia,  Mr.  Bell 
says,— 

"  The  emperor  sent  three  officers  with  presents  to  his  Czarish  Majesty — the 
chief  of  which  was  tapestry  for  two  rooms,  neatly  wrought  on  a  silk  stuff;  a  set 
of  small  enamelled  gold  cups,  some  japanned  cups  set  with  mother-of-pearl,  three 
flower-pieces  curiously  embroidered  on  taffety,  two  chests  of  rockets  prepared  in 
the  Chinese  fashion,  about  twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  silk,  in  most  of  which  was 
interwoven  the  dragon  with  five  claws,  a  parcel  of  curious  fans  for  ladies,  and  a 
box  containing  some  rolls  of  white  Chinese  paper,  the  sheets  of  which  were  of  a 
size  much  larger  than  common,  besides  several  other  toys  scarce  worth  men- 
tioning." 

From  these  particulars  it  appears  that  these  two  mighty  monarchs 
were  not  very  lavish  in  their  presents  to  each  other,  preferring  curiosities 
to  things  of  real  value. 

"  The  11th. — Several  officers  came  from  court  with  presents  to  the  ambassador, 
and  every  person  of  their  retinue,  corresponding  with  their  different  stations  and 
characters  ;  and  so  minutely  and  exactly  was  this  matter  managed,  that  even  the 
meanest  of  the  servants  was  not  neglected.  The  presents  consisting  of  a  com- 
plete Chinese  dress  ;  some  pieces  of  damasks  and  other  stuffs,  were  indeed  of  no 
great  value.  They  were,  however,  carried  along  the  streets,  wrapped  in  yellow 
silk,  with  the  usual  parade  of  things  belonging  to  the  court — a  circumstance 
which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  honours  that  can  be  conferred  on  a  foreign 
minister. 

"  The  26th. — The  ambassador  went  to  the  tribunal  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
received  a  letter  from  the  emperor  to  his  Czarish  Majesty.  On  this  occasion  the 
president  acquainted  his  Excellency  that  he  must  consider  this  letter  as  a  singular 
mark  of  favour  to  his  master,  as  their  emperors  were  not  in  use  to  write  letters 
of  any  kind  except  those  which  contained  their  orders  to  their  subjects,  and  that 
the  emperor  dispensed  with  so  material  a  custom,  only  to  testify  his  respect  for 
his  Czarish  Majesty. 

*  Continued  from  our  September  number,  p.  CO. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  15.  L 
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rt  The  original  of  this  letter  was  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  a  copy  of  it  in 
the  Mongalian.  It  was  folded  up  in  a  long  roll,  according  to  the  custom  in  China, 
and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  yellow  silk,  which  was  tied  to  a  man's  arm,  and  carried 
in  procession  before  the  ambassador."  Mr.  Bell  says,  "  all  persons  on  horseback 
whom  we  met  dismounted,  and  stood  till  we  had  passed  them.  Such  veneration 
do  these  people  pay  to  everything  belonging  to  the  emperor." 

All  these  flattering  appearances  of  success  to  the  Russian  negocia- 
tion  ceased  with  the  departure  of  the  ambassador.  He  left  Monsieur 
de  Lange  at  Peking  in  quality  of  resident  and  agent  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  Peter  I. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  mortifications  and  even  insults, 
which  at  length  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Russian  resident. 

The  caravan,  indeed,  arrived  from  Russia,  but  the  agents  were  sub- 
jected to  every  inconvenience  and  extortion.  After  remaining  at 
Peking  near  seventeen  months,  almost  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
Du  Lange  was  obliged  to  take  his  departure,  and  the  caravan  which 
left  Peking  with  him  was  the  last  admitted  into  that  city. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  vexations  endured  by  Du  Lange  are  to 
be  attributed  more  to  the  influence  of  the  mandarins  than  to  the 
emperor. 

The  liberal  mind  of  Kang-hi  rose  superior  to  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
which  forbad  the  residence  of  foreigners.  To  the  missionaries  he  held 
himself  indebted  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  he  resolutely 
resisted  the  importunities  of  his  courtiers  for  their  expulsion.  The 
Russian  resident  had  not  the  same  merits  to  plead  with  the  emperor. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  missionaries  on  this  occasion  formed  a  common  cause 
with  their  enemies  the  mandarins,  to  keep  all  other  strangers  from  the 
court  of  Peking. 

The  following  extracts  from  Du  Lange's  journal  may  serve  to  show 
how  far  the  ministers  at  Peking  were  disinclined  to  the  negociation  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  will  also  illustrate  the  temper  and  manners 
of  the  Chinese. 

u  The  17th. — Having  sent  my  interpreter  to  the  council,  to  know  if  they  had 
come  to  any  resolution  on  this  affair,  he  brought  back  the  following  answer : — 
*  That  they  had,  indeed,  found  in  the  registers  that  the  council  had  formerly 
advanced  money  to  the  commissary,  but  that  the  trade  was  an  object  of  so  little 
consequence  with  them,  that  they  did  not  think  it  merited  the  council's  being 
incommoded  with  proposals  of  that  sort.'  " 

On  his  application  to  the  Chinese  minister  respecting  a  memorial 
which  he  wished  to  deliver,  he  received  an  answer  which  he  relates  in 
the  words  of  the  interpreter,  viz : — 

"  The  Allegamba  charged  me  to  tell  the  agent  that  which  he  had  formerly  told 
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Mr.  de  IsmaylofF,  viz.  that  commerce  is  looked  upon  by  us  with  contempt,  and  as 
a  very  trifling  object ;  that  the  agent  himself  was  not  ignorant  that  we  had  long 
refused  to  admit  the  present  caravan,  and  most  certainly  should  never  have  con- 
sented to  its  admittance  into  China,  if  his  Majesty  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  it,  at  the  reiterated  instances  of  Mons.  de  Ismayloff." 

That  the  Allegamba  had  at  the  same  time  added  these  words  : — 

"  These  merchants  come  here  to  enrich  themselves,  not  our  people,  which  is 
easy  to  be  seen,  because  they  pretend  themselves  to  fix  the  price  of  their  own 
goods  that  they  may  sell  them  the  dearer.  For  these  reasons  go  tell  the  agent 
that  we  shall  not  only  refuse  to  receive  the  said  memorial,  but  that  in  future  he 
need  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  proposing  anything  to  us  which  may  be 
relative  to  commerce,  because  we  will  not  embarrass  ourselves  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Russia."  "Whereupon,"  adds  Mr.  Du  Lange,  "our  confinement  con- 
tinued much  the  same  as  before ;  insomuch  that  it  was  only  permitted  to  the 
domestics  of  the  first  minister,  of  the  president,  and  a  clerk  of  the  wardrobe,  to 
enter  our  house,  which  they  did  very  frequently,  and,  in  all  appearance,  to  spy 
what  passed  in  our  quarters,  in  hopes  that  we  should  be  obliged  at  length  to 
submit  our  trade  to  their  discretion. 

"  After  this  the  Korea  merchants,  indeed,  entered  into  my  apartment,  but 
dared  not  make  any  stay  there,  for  fear  of  being  insulted  by  the  soldiers  that 
escorted  them.  The  civility  with  which  I  received  them,  and  to  which  they  had 
not  been  used  with  the  Chinese,  made  them  have  a  desire  of  being  more  acquainted 
with  me  ;  for  they  came  again  on  the  22d  before  my  house,  but  the  guard  at  the 
gate  refused  them  entrance* 

"  I  learnt  at  the  same  time  from  my  interpreter  that  they  had  reasoned  among 
themselves  much  in  the  following  manner : — '  These  foreigners  come  here  with 
their  commerce  to  encumber  us  every  moment  with  a  thousand  petty  affairs,  pre- 
tending that  they  ought  to  be  favoured  on  all  occasions,  no  more  nor  less  than  if 
they  laid  an  obligation  on  us.' 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  had  made  a  demand  some  time  ago  of  the  council  for  a 
free  passage  for  the  caravan  by  the  old  road  of  Kerlinde,  and  sent  my  interpreter 
with  a  clerk  of  the  caravan  to  the  council  to  know  if  the  Bogdar-Chan  had  given 
his  consent  or  not-  But  they  told  him  for  answer,  '  that  they  expected  to  have 
been  freed  from  their  importuning  the  council  about  their  beggarly  commerce, 
after  they  had  been  told  so  often  that  the  council  would  not  embairass  themselves 
any  more  about  affairs  that  were  only  beneficial  to  the  Russes  ;  and  that  of  course 
they  had  only  to  return  by  the  way  they  came." 

*  The  Editor  of  Du  Lange's  journal  adds  in  a  note — "  The  Chinese  being  accus- 
tomed to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  Korea  with  great  roughness,  and  having  prohi- 
bited them  all  correspondence  with  foreign  nations,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  relax  their  hard  treatment  of  them  for  the  sake  of  a  minister  of  the 
court  of  Russia,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  only  power  who  could  support  the  inha- 
bitants of  Korea,  if  they  should  ever  be  desirous  of  throwing  off  the  Chinese 
yoke ;  seeing  that  by  the  river  Amoor,  the  Russes  could  fall  down  into  the  ports 
of  Korea  without  a  possibility  of  the  Chinese  hindering  them.  And  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  this  conduct  of  Mons.  du  Lange  might  have  been  one  cause  of  the 
court  of  China's  sudden  resolution  of  ordering  him  to  leave  the  country." 

L  2 
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At  the  resident's  last  interview  with  the  Chinese  minister,  he  repre- 
sented the  indignities  and  insults  to  which  himself,  the  commissary  of 
the  caravan,  and  those  who  came  to  trade  with  them,  had  been  ex- 
posed. 

The  minister's  answer  to  his  long  harangue  is  in  the  true  style  of 
Chinese  negotiation,  viz. : 

"  That  it  being  his  Majesty's  custom  never  to  take  any  resolution  without  first 
well  weighing  all  circumstances,  he  never  changed  his  measures  for  any  reason 
whatsoever ;  and  after  what  he  had  declared  positively  in  regard  to  the  caravan 
and  my  person,  he  had  no  inclination  to  propose  to  him  a  change  of  sentiment  in 
this  regard." 

Raynal's  account  of  the  connexions  between  China  and  Russia  about 
this  period  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  court  of  Petersburgh  sent  a  minister  to  Peking  in  1719  with  instructions 
to  renew  the  trade  that  had  been  lost  amidst  the  late  disturbances.  The  negocia- 
tion  succeeded,  but  the  caravan  of  1721  not  being  conducted  with  more  caution 
than  the  former,  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  future  no  transactions  should  be  carried 
on  between  the  two  nations,  except  upon  the  frontiers. 

"  Before  this  new  arrangement,  a  caravan  went  every  year  from  Petersburgh, 
traversed  immense  deserts,  and  was  met  on  the  frontiers  of  China  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  soldiers,  who  escorted  it  to  the  capital  of  the  empire.  There  all  who 
belonged  to  it  were  shut  up  in  a  caravansera  to  wait  till  the  merchants  should 
offer  them  the  refuse  of  their  warehouses.  The  traffic  being  thus  completed,  the 
caravan  returned  to  Russia,  and  arrived  at  Petersburgh  three  years  after  it  had 
set  out  from  thence. 

"  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  indifferent  merchandize  brought  by  the 
caravan  would  have  been  of  very  little  value,  but  as  this  trade  was  carried  on  for 
the  court,  and  that  the  goods  were  always  sold  under  the  immediate  inspect'on  of 
the  sovereign,  commoditities  of  the  worst  kind  acquired  a  value.  The  admission 
to  this  kind  of  fair  was  a  privilege  which  the  monarch  seldom  granted  but  to  his 
favourites.  All  were  desirous  of  approving  themselves  worthy  of  this  distinction, 
and  the  way  to  succeed  was  by  overbidding  each  other  without  discretion,  as  each 
was  ambitious  that  his  name  should  appear  upon  the  list  of  the  buyers.  Notwith- 
standing this  shameful  emulation,  what  was  put  up  to  sale  was  so  very  trifling, 
that  the  produce,  deducting  the  consumption  of  the  court,  never  amounted  to 
100,000  crowns.* 

"  Since  the  caravans  have  been  discontinued,  two  large  magazines  have  been 
established  at  Kiatcha — one  Russian  and  the  other  Chinese — where  all  the  arti- 
cles intended  for  exchange  are  deposited.  Commissaries  appointed  by  the  two 
nations  superintend  this  trade,  in  which  specie  is  very  seldom  used.  If  the 
Russians,  who  never  give  any,  are  obliged  sometimes  to  receive  gold,  they  are 
compelled  to  cede  it  to  the  crown  upon  terms  which  indemnify  it  for  the  taxes  it 
would  have  levied  on  the  merchandize. 

"  The  most  considerable  of  the  articles  which  the  Chinese  bring  to  this  staple, 
i  s  green  tea,  of  an  infinitely  superior  quality  to  that  which  Europe  receives  across 

*  £12,500. 
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the  immense  tract  of  sea.  Accordingly  the  Russians  are  obliged  to  pay  for  it  as 
much  as  ,\venty  livres*  per  pound,  although  they  seldom  sell  it  again  for  more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen,  t  To  indemnify  them  for  this  loss,  they  never  fail  to  raise 
the  price  of  their  furs  ;  but  this  artifice  turns  out  less  to  their  advantage  than  to 
that  of  the  government,  which  receives  a  tax  of  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  upon 
every  thing  that  is  bought  or  sold.  The  customs  at  Kiatcha  sometimes  return  to 
the  state  as  far  as  two  millions  of  livres  ;  J  in  that  case,  the  trade  of  Russia  with 
China  must  amount  to  six  millions."  § 

The  last  European  embassy  sent  to  China  was  that  from  Portugal, 
which  went  from  Canton  to  Peking  in  1 754. 

Thomas  Fitzhugh,  Esq.,  gives  the  following  account  of  it  in  his  letter 
to  Nathaniel  Smith,  Esq.  dated  29th  August,  1787,  when  preparations 
were  making  for  Colonel  Cathcart's  expedition,  viz. : — 

"  It  was,  I  believe,  chiefly  undertaken  on  religious  motives,  though  trade  was 
included  in  the  instructions.  It  was  conducted  chiefly  by  the  priests  at  Macao 
and  their  brethren  at  the  court  of  Peking,  and  the  ambassador  was  greatly  under 
their  directions.  He  went  up  in  February  or  March,  and  came  back  in  November. 
Two  mandarins  of  high  rank — one  a  German  Jesuit,  the  other  a  Tartar — were 
sent  from  the  emperor  to  escort  him  to  Peking.  The  Portuguese  kept  the  design 
of  their  embassy  secret,  and  we  were  only  told  in  general  terms  that  the  ambas- 
sador was  graciously  received.  Yet,  though  they  were  not  communicative,  the 
conduct  of  the  Chinese  subsequent  to  the  embassy  spoke  plainly  enough,  that  the 
trouble  and  expense  had  been  thrown  away.  A  few  trifling  impositions  at  Macao, 
of  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  were  remitted.  For  the  rest  of  the  people 
at  Macao  were,  I  think,  treated  worse  than  before.  A  viceroy  of  Canton  a  few 
years  afterwards  ordered  a  procession  of  the  Chinese  idols  to  be  carried  through 
the  principal  streets,  though  every  means  by  remonstrance  and  even  supplication 
were  used  to  prevent  what  had  never  been  done  before,  and  what  the  governor 
and  clergy  thought  so  great  a  disgrace.  In  cases  of  murder,  though  it  should 
happen  that  one  European  killed  another  in  Macao,  the  Portuguese  government  is 
not  suffered  to  try  the  cause.  The  Chinese  mandarins  judge,  condemn,  and 
execute  the  criminal,  and  that  even  within  the  walls  of  the  city." 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  this  little  work  was  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  point  out  the  sources  whence  information  respecting 
China  and  its  intercourse  with  Europe  could  be  derived.  The  most 
convenient  form  for  this  purpose  was  deemed  to  be  a  connected  abstract, 
comprehending  the  principal  events  which  mark  the  history  of  that 
intercourse.  Embassies  naturally  claim  particular  attention  on  the 
occasion. 

A  mere  record  of  these  principal  events,  digested  into  chronological 
order,  may  appear  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  remarks  were  naturally  suggested.     Perhaps  they  may  be 

*  Sixteen  shillings  and  eight-pence. 

f  From  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  to  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence. 

|  £83,333  6s.  8d.  §  £2501000. 
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erroneous,  and  too  hastily  formed  ;  but  it  is  profitable  to  experience 
the  correction  of  candour.  In  this  hope,  therefore,  the  following  ideas 
are  submitted. 

The  pertinacious  adherence  of  the  Chinese  to  ancient  customs  and 
opinions  is  notorious.  If  proofs  were  wanting,  many  would  be  found 
in  a  comparison  between  the  first  and  latest  accounts  of  China.  This 
is  in  favour  of  an  embassy.  The  earliest  periods  of  their  annals  men- 
tion the  reception  of  ambassadors,  and  their  great  Confucius,  whose 
precepts  they  idolize,  prescribes  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  ambas- 
sadors as  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  prince. 

It  may  be  urged  that  these  early  embassies  were  no  more  than 
licensed  caravans  or  tributary  deputations,  sent  by  dependent  princes. 
But  the  embassies  in  the  thirteenth  century  between  the  Popes  and 
the  Tartars  who  conquered  China,  furnish  sufficient  examples  of  the 
contrary. 

The  embassy  from  Day-ming  to  Shah  Rokh,  after  the  Chinese  had 
driven  those  Tartars  from  the  throne  of  China,  proves  that  foreign 
embassies  were  equally  common  to  both  nations.  Indeed,  Day-ming's 
second  letter  to  Shah  Rokh  Mirza  most  unequivocally  shows  that  he 
considered  himself  as  treating  with  a  sovereign  of  great  power,  and 
totally  independent  of  the  Chinese  crown. 

Nor  can  it  be  believed,  that  when  the  emperors  of  China  in  their 
public  acts  assume  the  supremacy  of  the  globe,  they  believe  in  these 
diplomatic  fictions  so  common  to  the  Oriental  nations. 

Can  we  imagine  that  among  all  the  petty  princes  who  have  called 
themselves  sovereigns  of  the  world,  and  claimed  alliance  with  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  any  of  them  ever  believed  a  word  of  the  matter  ?  Do 
we  not  address  our  own  monarch  as  king  of  a  country  where  he  has 
not  a  foot  of  dominion,  and  as  defender  of  a  faith  which  disqualifies  its 
possessors  from  holding  any  place  of  trust  under  the  state  ? 

Such  titles  are  baubles,  which  swell  the  pomp  of  courtly  civility, 
without  adding  to  its  importance. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  form  our  ideas  of  the  Chinese  court  from 
the  bombast  of  an  ambassadorial  letter. 

The  argument  constantly  urged  against  the  success  of  an  embassy, 
is  the  aversion  and  contempt  for  foreigners  entertained  by  the  Chinese. 
The  Abbe  Raynal,  speaking  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  China, 
says,— 

"  Though  the  Chinese  are  so  fond  of  money,  they  seem  more  inclined  to  shut 
their  ports  against  Europeans  than  to  encourage  them  to  extend  their  trade.  As 
the  spirit  of  the  Tartars  has  subsided,  and   the  conquerors  have  imbihed  the 
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maxims  of  the  vanquished  nation,  they  have  adopted  their  prejudices,  and  in  par- 
ticular, their  aversion  and  contempt  of  foreigners.  They  have  discovered  these 
dispositions  by  the  humiliating  hardships  they  have  imposed  upon  them,  after 
having  treated  them  with  great  respect." 

Nieuhoff,  who  accompanied  the  Dutch  embassy  to  China  in  1665, 
and  published  an  account  of  it,  informs  us  that  the  opposition  which 
the  Hollanders  had  experienced  in  gaining  access  to  China,  was  attri- 
buted to  the  effect  of  an  old  prophecy  among  the  Chinese,  that  a  remote 
nation  of  whites,  clothed  all  over,  should  one  day  conquer  their  country. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  a  similar  prophecy  is  said  to  have  influenced  the 
Japanese  respecting  the  admission  of  Europeans  to  their  country — vide 
third  report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  export  trade  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  East  Indies. 

Whether  the  Chinese  did  or  did  not  believe  in  this  prophecy,  they 
could  not  so  soon  forget  the  tyranny  and  excesses  of  the  Portuguese. 

But  this  aversion  to  admitting  strangers  into  China  finds  a  just  cause 
in  the  excessive  population  of  that  country,  which  must  be  increased 
to  an  alarming  degree  by  suffering  any  considerable  number  of  foreigners 
to  fix  their  residence  there. 

Besides,  the  readiness  with  which  rival  European  nations  have  at  all 
times  supplied  the  markets  at  Canton  with  the  few  articles  they  require 
from  us,  have  left  the  Chinese  no  motive  to  dispense  with  this  exclusion, 
as  might  have  been  the  case,  had  they  found  no  other  means  of  attract- 
ing foreigners  to  trade  than  by  allowing  them  free  admission  to  the 
empire. 

But  we  can  scarcely  allow  this  ancient  prejudice  to  have  had  weight 
in  deciding  the  ill  success  of  the  several  embassies  sent  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  when  we  look  to  other  objects  which  are  known 
to  be  the  principal  causes  of  their  failure. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  intrigues  of  the  missionaries  at  the  court  of 
Peking  was  among  these  causes. 

And  here  a  curious  consideration  presents  itself.  These  missionaries, 
foreigners  residing  in  China,  in  defiance  of  a  prejudice  attributed  to 
the  natives,  and  said  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  were 
advanced  to  high  dignities  in  the  state,  and  enabled  by  their  councils 
to  defeat  the  measures  taken  by  great  European  nations  to  form  an 
alliance  with  China. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  missionaries  having  proved  themselves  capable 
and  desirous  of  extending  and  improving  useful  knowledge  in  China, 
the  enlightened  Kang-hi  felt  their  claim  to  gratitude  and  protection 
from  the  state,  and  before  this  claim  fell  ancient  prejudices,  sanctified 
by  ancient  laws. 
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The  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  under  the  Emperor  Yong- 
Ching,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  religious  disputes.  But  even  in  that 
expulsion  a  reserve  was  made  in  favour  of  some  individuals,  who  were 
allowed  to  remain  at  Peking. 

From  that  period  others  have  found  their  way  thither ;  and  at  this 
day  missionaries  reside  at  the  capital  of  China,  to  whose  correspon- 
dence (published  annually  in  France)  Europe  owes  much  curious  in- 
formation. 

Raynal,  speaking  of  the  treaty  in  1689,  between  the  courts  of  China 
and  Russia,  says, — 

"  The  Chinese  granted  the  Russians  the  liberty  of  sending  a  caravan  every 
year  to  Peking,  an  indulgence  which  had  always  been  denied  to  foreigners  with 
the  utmost  precaution.  It  was  easily  perceived  that  the  Tartars,  though  they 
conformed  to  the  manners  and  government  of  the  Chinese,  did  not  adopt  their 
political  maxims." 

Thus  it  is  established  as  a  fact,  that  in  China,  prejudices  esteemed 
the  most  sacred,  and  laws  which  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  irre- 
vocable, yield  before  the  prospect  of  advantage  to  the  state,  or  before 
the  will  of  the  monarch. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  intrigues  of  the  Romish 
priests  may  be  stated  as  one  principal  obstacle  to  the  success  of  all 
the  European  embassies,  except  that  from  Portugal. 

But  several  of  these  embassies  had  other  disadvantages  to  contend 
with,  from  which  their  failure  might  have  been  expected  to  arise. 

The  first  embassy  from  the  Dutch  company  was  not  in  itself  of 
sufficient  importance.  The  haughty  court  of  Peking  would  not  stoop 
to  negociate  with  a  company  of  merchants. 

The  deputation  of  Mons.  de  Lange  by  Peter  I.,  in  1717,  was  indeed 
rendered  more  important,  as  being  sent  by  a  great  potentate  ;  but  it 
was  miserably  deficient  in  that  pomp  and  splendour  with  which  it  is  so 
necessary  on  these  occasions  to  dazzle  the  Chinese. 

In  the  succeeding  embassy  from  Muscovy  in  1720,  the  Czar,  profit- 
ing by  his  former  mistake,  in  some  measure  rectified  the  omission. 
But  the  want  of  success  on  that  occasion  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 
The  reason  given  by  Raynal  is,  that  the  caravan  of  1721  was  not  con- 
ducted with  more  caution  than  the  former  ;  and  this  seems  in  some 
degree  confirmed  by  Du  Lange's  imprudent  interference  as  to  the 
Korean  merchants. 

But  a  further  reason  is  given  by  the  editor  of  Du  Lange's  journal,  to 
understand  which  it  must  be  recollected  that  disputes  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  courts  of  China  and  Russia,  as  to  the  desertion  of  the  subjects 
of  the  one  state  to  the  dominions  of  the  other. 
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The  editor  of  the  journal  says, — 

"  When  Mons.  de  Ismayloff  had  his  audience  of  leave  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
China,  this  monarch  declared  expressly  that  he  would  permit  Mons.  Du  Lange  to 
remain  at  Peking  in  quality  of  agent  of  the  court  of  Russia,  expecting  that  Mons. 
De  Ismayloff  would  on  his  return  prevail  with  his  Czarish  Majesty  to  send  back 
the  deserted  families  in  question  ;  but  in  case  that  should  not  be  effected  in- 
stantly, he  would  not  only  send  away  the  said  agent,  but  would  receive  no  more 
caravans,  till  he  should  be  entirely  satisfied  on  this  article.  But  Mons.  De  Ismay- 
loff, on  his  arrival  at  Mosco,  found  the  court  so  busily  employed  about  the  expe- 
dition to  Persia,  that  he  found  no  opportunity  of  getting  a  final  resolution  on 
this  affair." 

But  the  power  of  the  missionaries,  that  grand  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  European  embassies,  especially  of  those  from  a  Protestant  court,  no 
longer  exists.  We  have  already  seen  that  their  influence  was  insuffi- 
cient to  give  effect  to  the  Portuguese  embassy  in  1754.  Those  mis- 
sionaries who  now  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  government, 
under  the  character  of  artists  of  various  denominations,  can  have  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  power  to  meddle  with  politics.  In  proportion  as  the 
Chinese  become  better  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  im- 
portance of  Great  Britain  in  the  political  scale  must  be  the  more 
apparent  to  them. 

The  good  disposition  of  the  present  Emperor  Kien-long  and  of  his 
son  and  intended  successor  towards  Europe,  is  spoken  of  by  the  mis- 
sionaries now  at  Peking  in  the  highest  terms.  In  short,  there  seems 
to  be  no  existing  difficulties  to  the  success  of  our  embassy  at  the  Chinese 
court,  conducted  by  an  able  minister,  provided  it  be  accompanied  with 
the  requisite  splendour,  and  that  the  government  of  that  country  can 
expect  to  derive  any  advantages  from  it. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  stated  to  show  that  obstacles 
to  a  Chinese  embassy  are  now  removed,  reasons  to  enforce  the  necessity 
of  the  measure  are  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  intel- 
ligent Abbe  Raynal  who  has  been  so  often  quoted  above. 

After  speaking  of  the  humiliating  and  precarious  situation  of  Euro- 
peans at  Canton,  he  proceeds — 

"  The  transition  is  but  short  from  this  precarious  situation  to  a  total  expulsion. 
It  may  not  be  far  off,  and  this  is  the  more  likely,  as  there  is  an  active  nation 
which  is  perhaps  secretly  contriving  to  bring  about  this  event. 

"  The  Dutch  are  not  ignorant  that  all  Europe  is  grown  very  fond  of  several 
Chinese  productions.  They  may  readily  suppose  that  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing them  from  the  first  hand  would  not  hinder  the  consumption.  If  all  Euro- 
peans were  excluded  from  China,  the  natives  would  export  their  own  commodities. 
As  their  shipping  is  not  fit  for  a  long  navigation,  they  would  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  them  to  Batavia  or  Malacca ;  and  the  nation  to  whom  those 
colonies  belong  would  immediately  get  all  this  trade  in  its  hands.    It  is  dreadfu. 
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even  to  suspect  these  republicans  of  anything  so  base,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
they  have  been  guilty  of  more  odious  acts  for  interests  of  less  consequence. 

"  If  the  ports  of  China  were  once  shut,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  so  for 
ever.  The  obstinacy  of  that  nation  would  never  suffer  them  to  retract,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  it.  What  measures  could  be 
taken  against  a  state  at  the  distance  of  eight  thousand  leagues?  No  government 
can  be  so  absurd  as  to  imagine  that  men,  after  the  fatigues  of  so  long  a  voyage, 
would  venture  to  attempt  conquests  in  a  country  defended  by  such  a  number  of 
people,  however  destitute  of  courage  this  nation,  which  has  never  tried  its  strength 
against  the  Europeans,  may  be  supposed  to  be.  The  only  way  in  which  we 
could  distress  these  people  would  be  by  intercepting  their  navigation,  which  is  an 
object  they  pay  little  attention  to,  as  it  neither  affects  their  subsistence  nor  their 
conveniences. 

"  Even  this  fruitless  revenge  would  be  practicable  but  for  a  short  time.  The 
ships  employed  in  this  piratical  cruise  would  be  driven  from  those  latitudes,  one 
part  of  the  year  by  the  monsoons,  and  the  other  part  by  the  storms  they  call 
Typhoons,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  seas  of  China." 

An  Account  of  sundry  articles  purchased  by  Francis  Baring,  Esq., 
Chairman,  and  John  Smith  Burges,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  Honourable  the  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  England,  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  under  votes  of  credit 
of  the  said  Court,  of  the  J9th  January  and  8th  August,  1792,  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  his  Excellency  4he  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Viscount  Macartney,  K.  B.,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Emperor  of  China  ;  and 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  to  his  Excellency,  dated  — . 

Planetarium. 

£.     s.  d. 
From  Baron  De  Mylins        ...  ...  ...  ..  ...     600    0    0 

Messrs.  Vulliamay  and  Son,  for  repairs,  &c. — For  making  a  total  altera- 
tion in  the  disposition  of  a  very  large  planetarium,  enlarging  the 
platform,  moving  and  adjusting  again  the  two  side  pedestals,  moving 
the  celestial  globe  further  off  the  clock,  and  fixing  it  upon  a  new 
pedestal,  made  an  octagon  glass  cover  to  go  over  it,  mounted  in  a 
metal  frames  with  bent  glasses  to  go  over  the  two  round  pedestals  ; 
made  a  new  dome  top  to  the  centre  case,  with  a  gilt  pine-apple  upon 
the  top,  made  gilt  pine-apples  for  the  three  glass  covers,  made  several 
spare  bent  glasses  fitted  to  the  covers,  made  two  pieces  of  metal 
railing  to  connect  the  centre  piece  to  the  two  side  pedestals,  and  to 
conceal  the  rods  of  communication  between  them  ;  covered  the 
platform  all  over  with  carpet,  and  had  a  worsted  lace  border  made 
to  cover  the  edge  of  the  platform,  repaired,  scraped,  and  smoothed 
all  the  wood-work  of  the  case  and  pedestals  to  make  them  fit  for 
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painting,  painted  them  in  a  very  neat  manner  with  small  stripes  to 
agree  with  the  gilding,  and  varnished  the  case  and  pedestals  all  over; 
mended  several  parts  of  the  brass  ornaments,  and  gilt  them  all  in  the 
best  manner,  and  made  several  new  screws  and  nuts  to  fix  them  to 
the  case  again,  put  all  the  parts  of  the  wheel- work  of  the  clock  to 
the  case  again,  adjusted  all  the  parts  for  the  hands  to  agree  with  the 
dials,  and  straightened  several  parts  that  were  bent,  made  several  new 
screws,  put  all  the  work  of  the  two  systems  together,  and  adjusted 
them  to  their  pedestals  again,  made  several  new  screws  and  cocks 
to  different  pieces  that  were  bad,  altered  the  situation  of  the  com- 
municating rods  to  agree  with  the  altered  situations  of  the  two  round 
pedestals,  and  made  new  holes  in  the  square  case,  and  adjusted  the 
whole  of  those  parts,  made  a  new  enamelled  dial-plate,  made  new 
hands  for  the  three  dials,  and  engraved  and  gilt  them  all  over,  made 
two  horizons  for  the  systems  of  the  two  round  pedestals,  fixed  them 
upon  ten  brass  columns,  made  new  cocks,  and  lengthened  the  arbres, 
and  altered  the  adjustments  of  several  parts  of  the  wheel- work, 
repaired  and  polished  several  other  parts  of  the  wheels  and  arbres, 
unmounted  all  the  parts  of  the  systems  that  are  in  sight,  and  gilt  all 
the  wheel- work,  gilt  all  the  planets,  and  new  polished  and  silvered 
all  the  different  circles  and  horizons,  polished  all  the  steel-  wrork  of 
those  parts  which  are  gilt^made  several  new  steel  screws,  adjusted 
several  parts  of  the  wheel-\y^>rk  that  were  loose,  retouched  the. 
painting  of  the  celestial  globe,  gilt  all  the  circles  belonging  to  it 
and  all  the  planets,  polished  all  the  steel- work  belonging  to  the 
parts  that  are  gilt,  made  new  screws,  and  cleaned  all  the  wheel- work 
belonging  to  the  inside  of  the  globe. 

For  having  made  different  drawings  for  the  alteration  of  several  parts 
of  the  above-mentioned  work  and  for  having  employed  almost  the 
whole  of  my  time  in  attending  upon  and  directing  the  different  work- 
men employed  therein,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of 
August,  together  with  extraordinaiy  encouragement  I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  them,  in  order  to  complete  so  great  a  piece  of  work 
in  so  short  a  time,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  ...  ...  ...  656  13    0 

A  new  dial  for  do.  from  Henry  Labbait    ...  ...  ...  ...       6    6    0 

Globes. 

Making  a  pair  of  magnificent  globes  and  cases.  On  the  celestial  globe 
is  laid  down  5,864  stars,  of  seven  different  magnitudes  ;  the  magni- 
tudes are  distinguished  by  gold,  silver,  and  different  coloured  foils  ; 
the  nebula  and  via  lactsea  are  likewise  inserted.  On  the  terrestrial 
globe  is  laid  down  the  latest  discoveries,  the  different  parts  of  the 
globe  are  illumined  with  extreme  neatness,  both  globes  are  highly 
varnished  and  polished,  and  each  mounted  in  frames  of  chosen 
metal,  to  correspond  as  near  with  the  colour  of  gold  as  possible ;  the 
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frames  are  finished  according  to  the  same  designs  as  those  made  for 
the  East  India  Company. 

A  pair  of  rich  cases  covered  with  green  morocco  leather,  painted  in  pale 
and  high  coloured  gold  after  a  rich  design,  the  whole  ornamented 
with  rich  tassels  and  fringe  of  gold.  Two  Adams  on  the  globe,  one 
manuscript  catalogue.  One  pair  of  magnets  to  touch  the  needles 
when  necessity  may  require  ;  a  pair  of  packing-cases. 

The  above  comprises  the  globes  and  all  the  other  articles  that  were 
included  in  the  order  executed  for  the  East  India  Company  ...  525    0    0 

Extra  Charges. 

Silver  used  for  the  moveable  meridians,  two  sliding  circles  and  pieces, 
two  quadrants  of  altitude,  two  hororary  wires,  and  four  centre-pieces, 
weighing  altogether  42  oz.  at  6s.  per  oz.  ...  ...  ...     12  12    O 

To  additional  expense  for  engraving  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  orna- 
ments, in  a  superior  style  to  those  engraven  on  the  frames  which 
were  sent  to  India  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     15  15    0 

A  pair  of  additional  packing-cases,  additional  packing,  &c-  ...       5    5    0 

To  soldering  silver  plates  upon  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  horizon  upon 
the  rails  whereon  the  signs  were  engraved  upon  the  meridians,  and 
upon  the  compass  boxes. — The  person  who  undertook  to  solder  the 
silver  upon  the  different  surfaces  of  metal  charged  £375  10s.,  which 
was  reduced  to  £270  by  Mr.  Lowton,  the  person  to  whom  the  court 
of  king's  bench  referred  the  arbitration  of  the  business  ...  ...270    0    0 

Dudley  Adams  forbears  putting  any  profit  upon  the  sum  allowed  by 
Mr.  Lowton,  notwithstanding  the  law  expenses,  &c  amount  to  at 
least  £30. 

To  gilding  the  whole  of  the  mounting,  except  whereon  the  silver  was 

laid — gilding  likewise  the  furniture  of  the  cases  ...  ...  140    0    0 

Expenses  in  conveying  them  to  the  Company's  warehouses  ...       2    4    0 

Carriages. — From  John  Hatchett  and  Co. 
Summer  Chariot. 
To  a  new  elegant  town  chariot  on  crane  necks,  made  of  the  best  mate- 
rials, seasoned  timber  and  workmanship,  the  body  framed  and  groved 
to  receive  sliding  glasses  and  blinds  all  round  the  roof,  covered  with 
leather,  japanned,  surrounded  with  a  rich  carved  cornice,  all  the 
framing  fluted,  and  the  bottom,  sides,  and  corner  pillars  very  richly 
carved,  handsome  body-loops  chased  out  of  solid  iron,  brass  bead 
plates  round  the  doors,  and  iron  fence-plates  round  all  the  lights  to 
secure  the  edges,  and  best  spring  morticed  locks  and  ketches,  broad, 
easy,  triple  steps,  the  treads  and  bottom  boards  covered  with  hand- 
some yellow  plush,  the  body  lined  throughout  with  a  rich  yellow 
watered  tabby,  trimmed  with  elegant  broad  silk,  flowered  lace,  fringe, 
&c.  ;  eight  best  polished  plate  glasses  and  frames,  and  eight  patent 
Venetian  blinds  all  round,  and  a  pair  of  rich  chased  solid  silver 
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door-handles,  very  long  handsome  cranes  and  shafts  of  the  best  iron 
throughout,  with  double  bows  neatly  moulded,  circular  open  fore- 
end  with  an  horizontal  fore-wheel,  and  fixed  perch  bolt  upon  a  new 
construction,  for  strength  and  safety,  the  hind  footsage  supported 
on  deep,  elegant,  open,  carved  blocks,  with  rich  carved-work  of 
festoons  and  other  ornaments,  and  handsome  circular  iron  hind 
fending- wings,  a  pair  of  new-fashioned  octagon  iron  fore  standards 
and  stays,  made  and  fixed  in  a  particular  manner  the  foot-board 
very  richly  carved,  handsome  strong  german-steel  springs,  and  neat's 
leather  main  and  check  braces  and  pole  pieces  covered  and  welted 
with  yellow  morocco,  and  large  whole  plated  buckles  and  rings, 
turned  splinter  bar  and  splint  trees,  all  the  wood-work  run  with 
double  beads  and  richly  carved,  iron  axle-trees  fixed  with  clips  and 
arms,  turned  piped  boxes  and  collars,  a  set  of  strong  wheels  with 
hoop-tyres,  the  fellies  run  with  beads  and  handsome  turned  spokes, 
pole  double  footman's  step,  and  best  town-made  octagon  iron-work 
of  every  kind,  the  body  painted  a  rich  aventurine  gold  ground,  the 
centre  of  the  end  pannels,  a  rich  fretwork,  with  stars  in  pale  gold, 
all  the  interstice  covered  with  rich  gold  shell-work,  heightened  in 
brown  shades,  surrounded  with  elegant  festoons  of  flowers,  &c  in 
proper  ^colours,  the  door  and  front  pillars,  &c.  ornamented  with 
painted  drapery  in  brown  shades  heightened  in  gold,  all  the  frame- 
work of  body  and  cornice,  all  the  cairiage-wheels,  springs,  &c.  flat 
gilt  with  pale  and  yellow  gold,  heightened  in  brown  shades,  exceeding 
highly  finished. 

To  extraordinary  high  varnishing  and  polishing. 

To  yellow  silk  festoon  curtains,  made  full  and  handsome,  trimmed 
with  silk  fringe,  &c.  all  round. 

To  a  very  elegant  water  tabby  hammer-cloth  to  match  the  lining, 
trimmed  with  rich  festoons  of  artificial  flowers  of  roses,  jessamine, 
myrtle,  &c,  large  mantles  to  the  corners  to  match  with  silk  tassels 
and  rosetts,  &c. 

To  a  set  of  bars  and  ironwork  complete,  painting,  flat  gilding,  and 

varnishing  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  594    0    0 

To  four  elegant  harness  and  bridles  (to  drive  in  hand),  made  of  the 
best  neat's  leather,  cut  very  full  and  broad,  covered  and  welted  with 
yellow  morocco  stitched  scarlet,  and  strong  silver-plated  furniture, 
double  frames  to  the  housings,  and  winkers,  and  plates,  handsomely 
chased,  double  back-pieces,  large  whole  octagon  bucks,  and  chased 
ornaments  on  the  straps,  fronts  bound  with  yellow  silk. 

To  plating  all  the  collar  buckles,  deer-trace,  rings,  and  spring-hooks. 

To  a  set  of  yellow  silk  reins  and  rich  silk  toppings,  ear- roses  and 

tassels,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  178    0    0 

The  Winter  Chariot,  as  under. 

To  an  elegant  town  chariot  on  handsome  crane-neck  carriage,  finished 
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in  every  respect  like  the  summer  chariot,  except  the  lining,  which  is 
velvet  instead  of  water  tabby,  and  only  four  glasses  and  four  Vene- 
tian blinds,  instead  of  eight  glasses  and  eight  blinds,  and  a  set  of  bars 
complete  500    0    0 

To  four  elegant  harness  and  bridles,  in  every  respect  as  the  above. 
To  plating  all  the  collar-buckles,  deer- tracings,  and  spring  hooks. 
To  a  set  of  yellow   silk    reins  and  rich  silk  toppings,  earbours, 
tassels,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  178    0    0 

Third  Chariot,  as  under. 

To  an  elegant  town  chariot,  on  handsome  crane-neck  carriage,  finished 
in  every  respect  like  the  summer  chariot,  except  the  lining  being 
only  cloth,  and  a  set  of  bars  complete.  To  a  set  of  festoon  curtains, 
fringed.  To  a  large  full-puckered  hammer-cloth,  trimmed  with 
handsome  broad  lace,  deep  fringes,  festoons,  silk  tassels,  all  round      274    0    0 

To  four  new  harness  (to  drive  in  hand)  of  best  neat's  leather,  welted 
with  red  morocco  leather,  neatly  sewed,  white  plated  furniture,  single 
frames  to  the  housings  and  winkers,  and  plates  on  do.  chased  double 
back-pieces,  whole  buckles,  ornaments  on  the  straps,  chased  fronts 
and  bows  bound  white  silk,  plating  the  ironwork  with  silver.  To  a  set 
of  white  cotton  reins,  with  toppings,  ear- winkers,  &c.      ...  ...  118    0    0 

Additional  Charges,  viz.  Summer  Chariot. 

To  very  handsome  paintings  of  emblematical  figures  on  each  door 

To  four  very  handsome  gilt  and  chased  caps  to  the  wheels  and  nuts 

To  two  spare  springs 

To  four  spare  glasses 

To  extra  plating  two  pair  of  bitts 

To  two  yellow  morocco  saddles  for  postilions,  deep  skirts,  stitched  with 
silk,  plated  two  barred-stirrups  and  nails,  chased  to  match  the  har- 
ness morocco    stirrup  leathers,   stitched   with  silk,  serge  pannels, 
edged  with  morocco,  spring- web  girths,  with  roller-buckles  and  plated 
crupper-loops  complete  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     14  10    0 

Winter  Chariot. 

To   four   very  handsome   gilt  and  chased  caps   to 
nuts  to  do. 

To  two  spare  springs 

To  two  spare  glasses 

To  extraordinary  plating  two  pair  of  bitts 

To  two  yellow  morocco  postillion  saddles  as  above 

To  extra  expense  lining  the  body  with  rich  velvet,  instead  of  water 
tabby, — the  difference.     To  making  the  seat-cloth  of  velvet  instead 
of  watei  tabby,— -the  difference  ..  ...  ...  ...     87  14    0 

Third  Chariot. 

To  four  spare  glasses  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       7     6    0 

To  extra  plating  two  pair  of  bitts  ...  ...  ...  ...       0    0    0 
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To  a  printed  linen  false  lining,  cutting  out,  making,  and  fixing  in      ...       3  18    0 

To  a  skin  of  washleather,  two  yards  green  baize,  and  a  sponge,  inside 
brush,  polishing  powder,  screwed  wrench,  hammer,  pincers,  and  chi- 
sel, twelve  spare  linspins,  and  three  spare  screws  for  caps  of  wheels       1  16    0 

To  packing  the  body  in  a  strong  deal  case,  lined  with  paper  and  oil- 
linen,  carriage  and  wheels  double  papered,  tow  and  green  baize,  and 
mats ...     15  18    0 

To  a  case  lined  with  green  baize,  with  a  frame  in  the  inside  to  extend 
the  seat-cloth 

To  a  strong  deal  case  for  the  body,  as  the  first  carriage — the  same     . . . 

To  packing  the  eight  harness,  two  sets  of  silk  reins,  four  saddles,  four 
spare  springs,  in  a  strong  deal  case  lined  with  green  baize 

To  a  strong  deal  case  for  ten  spare  glasses  ...  ...  ... 

To  packing  the  body  in  a  strong  deal  case,  lined  with  paper,  carriage 
and  wheels  in  mats,  and  hay-bands,  and  green  baize 

To  packing  four  harness  and  cotton  reins,  &c.  in  a  strong  case 

To  cartage  and  expenses  paid  at  Botolph  Wharf,  shipping  three 
chariots  for  China  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       7    8    6 

Lustres,  &c  — From  William  Parker  and  Son. 

Two  eighteen-light  lustres,  richly  cut  and  ornamented,  mounted  in 

metal  and  gilt,  with  argand  lamps  and  shades     ...  ...  ...840    0    0 

Sundry  Spare  Ornaments,  &c,  viz. — 

Three  large  arm,  three  serpentine  ditto,  three  scroles,  twelve  nozzles, 
eighteen  large  candle -shades,  eighteen  small  ditto,  eleven  doz.  No.  1 
drops,  three  doz.  No.  2  small  ditto,  seven  doz.  No.  2  large  ditto, 
four  doz.  No.  3,  two  doz.  No.  4,  eight  No.  1  spangles,  twelve  No.  2, 
eight  No.  4,  four  No.  5  brilliants,  four  No.  6,  four  No.  7,  eight 
No.  1  patteras,  eight  No.  2,  four  No.  3,  three  four-inch  shades,  three 
5^  inch  pans,  three  6-inch  ditto,  two  large  and  two  small  argand 
lamps,  four  spare  burners 

Three  gross  wicks  for  lamps 

Three  gross  glasses  for  do. 

Two  pair  scissars 

Two  trimming-pans  and  two  fillers 

Forty  feet  gilt  chain 

Two  hooks  for  ceiling 

Fourteen  packing  cases,  &c,  ten  of  which  are  lined  with  lead 

Expenses  at  Botolph  wharf,  &c. 

Fire-Arms,  &c. — From  H.  W.  Mortimer. 

Two  very  elegant  guns,  and  two  pair  of  elegant  pistols,  in  mahogany 

cases,  with  a  very  neat  sword  and  pistol  as  per  agreement  ...735    0    0 

One  pair  of  plain  magazine  pistols,  that  fire  eight  times  at  once  load- 
ing, in  mahogany  cases,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...     42     0     0 
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£.      B.     <1. 
Brought  forward  4380  19     8 

Curious  Tables,  Vases,  Clock,  &c. 
From  Vulliamy  &  Son. 
Delivered  a  pair  of  very  fine  inlaid  satin-wood  tables,  with  three  white 
statuary  marble  slabs,  with  gilt  mouldings  round  them  to  each  table ; 
the  whole  backs  and  some  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  tables  are  covered 
with  looking-glass.  Upon  the  lowest  slab  of  each  is  placed  a  very 
fine  large  white  vase,  mounted  with  brass  ornaments,  gilt  in  the  best 
manner ;  upon  the  middle  slab  of  each  are  placed  three  very  fine 
enamelled  vases,  with  very  fine  paintings  of  figures  on  one  side  and 
landscapes  on  the  other ;  upon  the  top  slab  of  one  is  fixed  a  very 
good  eight-day  spring  clock,  (name  Vulliamy,  London,  No.  253,) 
which  strikes  the  hours  and  quarters  as  it  goes.  It  is  contained  in 
a  richly-ornamented  brass  pedestal,  gilt  in  the  best  manner ;  upon 
the  pedestal  is  a  gilt  globe,  which  shows  the  age  and  the  appearance 
of  the  moon.  A  very  fine  large  biscuit  female  figure  is  leaning  upon 
the  pedestal,  and  contemplating  the  appearance  of  the  moon  ;  the 
whole  is  fixed  upon  a  marble  plinth,  with  gilt  beads,  panels,  and 
mouldings.  The  front  panel  is  made  with  a  secret  hinge  and  lock, 
to  conceal  the  wind-holes  of  the  clock,  which  is  fixed  upon  a  velvet 
stand,  and  covered  with  a  glass  shade.  Upon  the  top  slab  of  the 
other  table  is  fixed  a  very  curious  barometer,  which  is  contained  in 
a  vase  exactly  resembling  the  clock-case.  An  armillary  sphere  is 
placed  upon  the  pedestal,  which  corresponds  in  its  motion  with  the 
variations  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  below.  The  barometer  is 
also  fixed  upon  a  velvet  stand,  and  covered  with  a  glass  shade  like 
the  clock.  The  whole  is  packed  up  in  a  particular  manner  with 
cushions  stuffed  with  wool,  in  very  strong  cases,  which  cases  are 
leaded  all  over,  and  are  put  into  other  strong  cases,  well  packed  in 
hay,  with  strong  iron  handles.  The  whole  is  done  in  the  best  and 
and  safest  manner  possible  to  be  done,  at  four  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds 420    0    0 
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A   VOICE    FROM    TRINIDAD;* 

OR,  REFLECTIONS    ON    BURNLEY'S   "  OBSERVATIONS,"  &c. 

BY    AN    INHABITANT. 

Though,  to  a  certain  extent,  Mr.  Burnley  is  correct,  when  he  states 
the  planters  manifested  an  open  opposition  to  the  measures  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  yet,  by  the  course  they  have  adopted,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  the  same  point,  without  being  chargeable  with 
such  conduct.  To  prove  emancipation  a  failure,  by  placing  themselves 
and  the  labouring  population  in  such  a  position  as  to  justify  a  retort 
upon  those  who  carried  it,  was  the  great  object  of  the  planters  gene- 
rally. This  Mr.  Burnley  and  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  Trinidad 
think  they  have  established  ;  and  therefore  call  upon  her  Majesty's 
government  to  receive  as  "the  present  condition  of  Trinidad,  and  the 
actual  state  of  the  experiment  of  negro-emancipation,"  the  report  that 
committee  has  just  published. 

Keeping  his  eye  upon  his  favourite  scheme  of  African  immigration, 
Mr.  Burnley  makes  particular  inquiry  after  the  conduct  and  condition 
of  certain  liberated  Africans,  who  arrived  in  this  colony  some  few  years 
since ;  and,  of  course,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  his  plan  for  increasing 
their  number,  receives  in  reply  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  them — 
"  They  work  extremely  well,  and  would  be  much  preferred  to  the 
labourers  from  the  older  colonies"  Their  rudeness  and  want  of  edu- 
cation would  not  unfit  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  planters — so  says 
Mr.  F.  Maxwell;  their  "ignorance"  would  render  them  the  more  accept- 
able— so  says  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Burnley.  Mr.  Darling  has  had  a  num- 
ber of  these  liberated  Africans,  and  "prefers  them  to  the  old  island 
labourers  ;"  while  the  clergymen  of  the  church  think  the  latter  much 
more  moral  and  better  behaved  than  the  natives  of  Trinidad.  But 
morality  and  good  behaviour  are  at  a  very  low  premium  amongst 
Trinidad  planters,  and  not  to  be  compared,  in  their  estimation,  with 
physical  abilities  to  labour.  Not  that  the  old  islanders  are  wanting  in 
these,  but,  in  addition  to  possessing  them  in  an  equal  degree  at  least 
with  the  labourers  of  Trinidad,  have  the  misfortune  to  possess  also 
considerably  more  intelligence,  which  unfits  them  so  much  for  agricul- 
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tural  pursuits.  The  greater  the  "ignorance,"  the  more  "the  docility" 
— so  says  the  organ  of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  Mr.  Burnley ;  and 
the  same  sentiment  is  re  echoed  by  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Darling. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  enlightened  editor  of  the  Barbadoes  Liberal, 
that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  persons,  taken  in  families,  might 
be  advantageously  spared  from  that  colony ;  but  little  or  no  encourage- 
ment was  ever  held  out  to  them  to  immigrate,  or  to  him  to  further  the 
interests  of  his  coloured  brethren.  The  question  arises  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  neglect,  if  such  a  necessity  existed  for  an  increased  labouring 
population.  The  only  reply  that  can  be  given,  must  be  gathered  from 
the  expressed  feelings  of  the  gentleman  just  named.  The  labourers  of 
Trinidad  were  always  sufficiently  enlightened  and  awake  to  their  own 
interests,  which  by  no  means  met  with  the  views  of  the  "  Agricultural 
Committee ;"  and  to  introduce  others,  still  more  so,  would  not  alter  the 
position  of  the  planters.  Better  hold  out  a  little  longer  agitating  the 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  more  "ignorant  and  docile "  labourers, 
than  adopt  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Prescod. 

It  is  very  evident  from  these  remarks,  that  the  planters  of  Trinidad 
pay  very  little  regard  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people,  and 
look  upon  it  as  calculated  to  render  the  labourers  unfit  for  their  pur- 
poses. They  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  character  given  by  the 
clergymen  of  the  church  in  favour  of  the  labourers  from  the  older  colo- 
nies ;  neither  are  they  disposed  to  grant  that  any  improvement  has 
taken  place  amongst  those  of  Trinidad  —though,  after  all,  that  is  what 
so  unfits  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  planters. 

Mr.  Burnley  states  that  the  immense  sums  of  money  expended  in 
churches  and  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  the  emancipated,  have  wrought  no 
other  improvement  than  what  has  been  manifested  in  a  taste  for  dress, 
attending  church,  and  uniting  in  marriage.  This  is  intended  to  dis- 
courage any  further  effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  people.  "  These 
he  acknowledges  excellent  of  themselves,  but  of  little  use  to  assist  a 
man  struggling  with  poverty,  and  in  want  of  employment."  Mr.  Burn- 
ley admits  what  he  attempts  to  deny ;  but  manifests  the  little  regard  he 
pays  to  the  elevation  of  the  moral  deportment  of  the  people.  Why, 
according  to  his  view,  millions  of  our  respectable  Europeans,  middle 
and  lower  classes,  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and 
vice ;  for  they  are  guilty  of  attending  to  decent  apparel,  to  their  reli- 
gious duties  at  church,  and  to  the  marriage  rite ! 

In  connection  with  these  observations  of  Mr.  Burnley,  we  have  the 
bold  and  unfounded  assertion,  that  "waste  of  time  and  dissipation" 
everywhere  characterize  the  labouring  population :  but  ill  acquainted 
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with  the  real  moral  state  of  the  people,  and  anything  but  a  competent 
judge  of  its  characteristics,  Mr.  Burnley  hastens  a  general  condemna- 
tion on  the  emancipated,  that  at  the  expense  of  their  reputation,  he 
may  advance  the  interests  of  his  party. 

Such  wholesale  slander  required  a  degree  of  impudence  of  which  few 
can  boast  to  the  extent  of  the  honourable  gentleman  from  whom  it 
proceeds.  In  proving  too  much,  he  has  greatly  injured  the  cause  for 
which  he  pleads,  and  by  no  means  raised  his  own  reputation  in  the 
estimation  of  his  readers.  With  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  portion 
of  the  community  of  these  islands,  Bishop  Smith  affirms  in  evidence 
before  the  committee,  "that  emancipation  has  had  the  most  favourable 
effects  upon  their  general  conduct  and  behaviour."  Can  it  be  from 
such  evidence  as  this,  that  the  committee  undertake  to  prove  the 
demoralized  state  of  our  labouring  population  ?  How  does  this  favour 
their  statements  in  reference  to  the  failure  which  Mr.  Burnley  would 
make  appear  as  the  result  of  emancipation  ?  The  bishop  confesses, 
that  in  Grenada,  the  people  are  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  not  improving, 
as  in  other  colonies,  arising  from  the  temptation  of  high  wages  offered 
in  Trinidad.  What  is  considered  a  vice  in  Grenada,  amounts  to  a 
virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  planters  of  this  colony.  Judging  according  as 
their  individual  interests  are  affected,  to  what  respect  are  their  views 
entitled  ?  In  St.  Lucia,  the  people  have  made  great  strides  in  moral 
and  religious  improvement,  according  to  his  lordship*s  opinion,  with 
which  I  am  disposed  to  agree — as  he  seems  to  judge  by  a  very  different 
rule  from  the  planters.  The  people  in  that  colony,  says  the  bishop,  have 
"exhibited  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  establishment  of  clergymen  and 
schools  amongst  them,  for  which  purpose  there  have  been  subscribed  by 
the  labouring  population  alone,  and  they  not  exceeding  12,000  in  num- 
ber, 17,000  dollars 7"  This  praiseworthy  disposition  cannot  be  taken 
by  any  right-thinking  individual  as  indicative  of  demoralizing  habits. 
It  is  true,  such  an  undertaking  will  not  go  directly  to  further  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  the  planters,  or  increase  the  number  of  hogsheads 
of  sugar  exported  ;  but  it  is  a  manifest  triumph  for  emancipation. 

As  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  wherein  he 
states,  that  "the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  people  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb,"  much  credence  cannot  be  given  ;  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  at  the  very  time  his  evidence  was  solicited,  he  had  a  subscription 
on  foot  in  his  neighbourhood  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  and  expected 
considerable  assistance  from  the  planters,  whose  names  were  already 
given;  and  also  that  a  site  had  just  been  given  by  Mr.  Burnley — it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  should  have  coincided  in  opinion  with 
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that  gentleman  and  his  party.  Mr.  Hamilton  has,  however,  afforded  a 
clue  to  the  cause  of  the  demoralization  of  some  labourers  on  the  estates 
in  his  district ;  and  which  custom,  I  believe,  was  general  at  that  time  ; 
I  allude  to  the  system  of  distributing  large  quantities'  of  rum  by  the 
planters,  in  order  to  allure  the  labourers  by  such  a  pernicious  practice.* 
This  was  one  of  the  relics  of  slavery  ;  and  respecting  which  the  planters 
have  been  repeatedly  exhorted  to  discontinue  it,  but  to  no  effect.    Mr. 

*  In  support  of  this  assertion,  and  to  show  little  the  labourers  are  to  blame, 
I  transcribe  the  following  statements  from  the  Trinidad  Standard  of  April  28th, 
and  May  7th,  1840,  on  this  pernicious  practice  and  imposition  on  the  part  of  the 
planters  : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Trinidad  Standard. 

"  Mr.  Editor, — Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  and  editorial  comments  to  an  evil  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  very  general  throughout  the  colony,  but  which  is,  at  any  rate  in  the  particular  district  in 
which  I  reside,  remarkably  palpable,  and  daily  increasing  in  magnitude  and  deformity.  I  allude, 
Sir,  to  the  practice  of  giving  rum  in  payment  of  labour;  not  directly,  it  is  true  ;  not  a  half  galllon 
of  rum  for  a  day's  work,  but,  which  is  no  less  paying  labour  by  rum,  giving  a  certain  quantity  at 
the  end  of  every  week  as  an  '  allowance ; '  sometimes  as  much  as  two  bottles,  besides  two  drams 
per  day  during  the  week,  to  each  labourer,  female  as  well  as  male.  Where  the  former,  as  I  am 
happy  to  say  is  generally  the  case,  declines  receiving  the  rum,  it  is  given  (of  course  by  her  desire) 
to  her  father  or  husband.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  [thus  known  a  father  of  a  family  of  six  working 
people  (himself  included)  receive,  partly  in  drams  consumed  during  the  week,  and  the  remainder 
delivered  at  the  end  of  the  week  from  the  rum-store,  no  less  a  quantity  of  that  liquor  than  five 
and  a  half  gallons.  Folks  may  stare,  but  the  calculation  is  easily  made:  six  drams  to  the  bottle — 
four  and  a  half  bottles  to  the  gallon— six  effective  people,  two  drams  each  per  day,  two  bottles  — 
two  other  bottles  each  at  the  end  of  the  week,  is  in  all  twenty-four  bottles— nearly,  as  I  have 
already  said,  five  and  a  half  gallons  of  rum  per  week !  I  know,  sir,  the  consumption  of  some  of 
my  neighbours  in  this  way  to  exceed  a  puncheon  of  rum  per  week.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
labourer  is  not  obliged  to  consume  this  rum  ;  he  can  put  it  by  and  sell  it,  or  exchange  it  for  other 
articles  he  stands  in  need  of: — no  doubt  he  can  ;  but  is  it  wise— is  it  charitable — is  it  really  con- 
sulting our  own  interests,  which  are,  after  all,  inseparable  in  the  long-run  from  those  of  our 
agricultural  population,  thus  to  place  the  means  of  intoxication  so  often  and  so  immediately 
within  their  reach  ?  The  rum  is  delivered  to  them  at  least  once  in  each  day,  sometimes  twice — 
and  is  not  this  tempting  them,  not  merely  to  its  use,  but  to  its  abuse  f  If  their  wages  were  paid 
only  in  money,  they  would  think  twice  before  they  laid  out  any  of  it  in  the  grog-shop.  They 
would  like  a  glass  of  rum— hut  the  negro  is  less,  perhaps  than  any  race  of  God's  creatures,  natu- 
rally addicted  to  drink,  and  many  other  little  things  he  would  like  to  have  would  come  before 
his  imagination,  and  he  would  turn  [away  from  the  grog-shop ;  but  under  the  present  system  he 
has  the  temptation  so  strongly  before  him ;  there  is  the  liquor  in  his  house,  or  in  his  hand,  as  he 
receives  it  from  the  overseer ;  he  may  find  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it;  the  market  for  his  purpose 
is  glutted ;  and  '  he  may  just  as  well  drink  it  before  it  gets  wasted.'  Ere  we  blame  him  for  such 
a  mode  of  reasoning  and  acting,  let  us  pause  and  think,  whether,  in  his  situation,  we  should  show 
more  judgment  or  discretion. 

"  It  may  be  urged,  sir,  that  other  planters — people  who,  like  myself,  see  the  folly,  and  I  will 
add,  the  viciousness  of  such  a  course  of  proceeding— might  check  this  evil  by  adopting  a  different 
course  on  their  own  properties— giving  half-a-bit  per  day  more  money,  and  no  rum,  fish,  or  other 
allowances.  But  this  has  been  tried,  and  in  some  instances,  at  least,  not  found  to  succeed.  The 
half-bit  extra  per  diem  is  readily  taken,  but  the  'allowances'  are  still  looked  for,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  manager  or  proprietor  to  grant  them,  is  often  looked  upon  as  stinginess— want  of  good-will 
towards  them — dissatisfaction  with  their  work,  and  so  forth.  I  know  of  several  planters  who 
would  adopt  the  cash-system  general,  but  are  afraid  of  offending  their  labourers.  It  is,  after  all, 
say  they,  an  experiment,  and  we  would  rather  'let  well  alone.'  I,  sir,  however,  am  of  opinion, 
and  I  trust  you  will  concur  with  me,  that  this  is  a  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  left  alone,  but 
deserves  well  lo  have  the  'Truck  Act'  applied  as  a  remedy.     Drunkenness,  I  regret  to  state,  is 
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Hamilton  states  to  the  committee,  that  the  "great  cause  of  the  inebriety 
which  lie  experienced  arises  from  the  quantitity  of  rum  distributed 

far  more  common  now  than  during  the  apprenticeship  ;  and  I  think  we  need  not  go  further  than 
the  '  allowance'  system  to  find  the  root  of  the  evil  at  which  we  must  strike,  and  strike  boldly  and 
forcibly,  if  we  wish  to  furnish  an  effectual  remedy.  I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

Tacarigua  District,  28th  April,  1840.  "  A  Subscriber." 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Trinidad  Standard, 

"  Mr.  Editor,— The  letter  of  '  A  Subscriber,'  a  Tacarigua,  dwells  upon  a  subject  which  has  for 
a  long  period  occupied  my  mind,  and  the  sentiments  it  contains  being  somewhat  congenial  with 
my  own,  I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  a  remark  or  two.  The  matter  of  which 
he  complains  is  no  trifle,  and  I  am  not  a  little  gratified  to  find,  by  his  letter  on  the  subject,  and 
the  comments  it  has  elicited  from  your  pen,  that  it  is  no  longer  to  exist  unnoticed.  An  evil  of 
such  magnitude,  menacing  as  it  does  the  best  interests,  not  only  of  the  planters,  but  the  whole 
community ;  and  one  so  fruitful  of  every  species  of  vice  amongst  the  lower  classes,  should  not 
for  one  moment  be  tolerated  by  any  individual  at  all  desirous  for  the  commercial  or  moral  im- 
provement of  the  colony.  1  am  not  prepared  to  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  the  dissipation  of  tha 
people  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  tolerated  in  any  district  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  carried  in  that  of  Tacarigua.  If  necessary  articles  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, I  think  it  would  be  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties  to  have  them  provided  on  the 
estate,  by  the  manager;  hut  it  must  be  evident  to  every  friend  of  the  people,  of  the  colony,  and 
the  proprietary  interests  at  large,  that  the  furnishing  of  intoxicating  drink  to  the  labouring  class, 
must  be  detrimental  to  a  serious  extent. 

"  I  can  fully  enter  into  the  feelings  of  planters,  under  their  present  trying  circumstances  ;  con- 
tending as  they  are,  with  a  limited  population,  and  consequently  fearful  of  losing  the  hands  they 
have  employed ;  but  let  me  tell  them,  that  any  man  who  leaves  his  employment  in  search  of 
rum,  if  otherwise  kindly  treated,  is  no  treasure  to  any  estate,  but  rather  a  promoter  of  evil,  ai:d 
should  be  discouraged.  Were  gentlemen  to  act  in  concert,  and  deal  honourably  towards  each 
other,  though  labourers  are  comparatively  few,  and  in  too  many  cases  not  well  inclined  to  labour, 
yet,  by  manifesting  a  sort  of  independence,  and  exercising  some  discipline  over  their  property  and 
those  in  their  employ,  their  condition  might  be  very  much  improved — the  face  of  things  greatly 
altered  for  the  better — and  the  people,  if  judiciously  treated,  materially  benefited.  At  present  they 
are  completely  spoiled,  owing  to  the  system  adopted  towards  them.  So  long  as  one  proprietor 
embraces  every  favourable  opportunity  in  his  power,  of  depriving  his  neighbour  of  his  labourers 
or  domestics,  whether  by  fair  or  foul  means,  they  will  ever  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  people,  and  will 
be  obliged  to  pamper  in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  them.  Such  a  .system  must  ultimately 
work  the  ruination  of  the  former,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  latter.  Let  a  bold  stand  be  m;.de 
against  the  evil  complained  of  by  '  A  Subscriber,'  not  only  in  the  district  referred  to,  but  through- 
out the  island;  let  the  'allowance'  system  be  confined  to  articles  of  usefulness,  if  adopted  at  all ; 
let  the  Lord's  day  be  no  longer  desecrated,  as  has  too  frequently  been  the  case,  by  the  measuring 
and  drinking  of  rum  ;  let  not  the  planter's  residence  be  converted  into  a  grog-shop  any  longer,  or 
the  demoralizing  sin  of  drunkenness  any  longer  be  laid  at  his  door.  Let  all  objectors  to  this  plan 
quit,  without  a  murmur,  and  congregate  where  their  bellies  will  want  food,  and  their  backs 
clothing,  then,  according  to  'A  Subscriber's'  calculations,  our  exports  of  rum  or  molasses  would 
be  considerably  increased,  and  I  venture  to  say,  the  prosperity  of  the  staple  trade  of  the  islai.d 
would  be  apparent  to  all.  The  fact  stated  by  your  correspondent  of  one  family  consuming  fiv« 
and  a  half  gallons,  and  the  neighbours  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  swallowing  rum  by  the  pun- 
cheon, per  week,  is  one  of  a  most  alarming  description,  the  habit  of  which,  if  it  become  general, 
would  sink  the  lower  class  to  a  depth  of  misery  and  degradation,  not  to  be  paralleled  even  by 
the  Irish. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  remark,  that  while  I  fully  accord  with  your  correspondent  in 
much  advanced  by  him,  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him  in  his  closing  remark — '  that 
drunkenness  amongst  the  labouring  population  may  be  traced  to  the  allowance  system;'  believing, 
as  I  do,  upon  no  slight  grounds,  that  the  habit  of  the  class  referred  to  have  been  very  much  vitiated 
by  the  importation  of  European  profligacy.  Hoping  you  will  favour  me  wiih  a  corner  for  these 
lew  remarks,  "  I  beg  to  remain,  sir, 

'•  Your  humble  servant, 

"May  7th,  1840.  "An  Observer." 
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gratuitously  by  the  planters,  which  presents  a  temptation  to  the 
labourers  they  cannot  resist."  If  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
the  planters  have  proved  the  chief  corrupters  of  the  people,  it  is  hardly 
fair  for  them  to  turn  round  and  expose  the  victims  of  their  snares. 

Mr.  Burnley,  in  his  "  Observations  on  Trinidad,"  very  ingeniously 
quotes  the  opinions  of  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  St.  Joseph,  and  of 
the  Bishop  of  Agna,  as  if  directed  against  the  labourers  only.  The 
former  gentleman,  in  his  evidence,  observes — "  The  mischief  is  increas- 
ing every  day,  and  if  the  practice  is  continued  for  two  or  three  years 
longer,  it  will  demoralize  the  whole  of  our  labouring  population."  To 
what  practice  does  the  magistrate  allude? — is  it  to  that  of  drinking? 
I  think  not ;  though  that  is  certainly  implied.  He  refers  to  the  same 
custom  as  that  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  namely,  the 
gratuitous  supply  of  rum  by  the  planters.  Certainly  the  demoralizers 
in  this  respect  are  the  guiltier  party.  The  Bishop  of  Agna  observes — 
"  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  visit  many  of  the  estates,  with  the  view 
of  pointing  out  to  the  labouring  population  the  evils  that  must,  accrue 
from  this  pernicious  habit." — Although  the  admonitions  of  his  lordship 
appear  directed  particularly  to  the  labourers,  yet  they  carry  a  silent  and 
strong  reproof  to  those  who  deal  out  these  demoralizing  drams,  which 
Mr.  Burnley  entirely  overlooks.  On  more  occasions  than  one,  has  this 
evil  practice  been  pointed  out  to  the  planters,  and  it  may  be  by  the 
bishop  himself,  without  any  good  result,  which  may  have  induced  him 
to  exert  his  influence  over  the  common  people,  in  order  to  check  the 
growing  curse.  Mr.  Burnley,  however,  with  -great  self-complacency, 
and  unblushing  impudence,  asserts  that  this  vice  is  the  result  of  a 
mistaken  legislation  ;  by  which  he  means  to  father  every  species  of  evil 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  negro.  He  should  have  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  labourers  are  not  the  only  individuals  given  to  inebriety,  gambling, 
&c. ;  that  they  have  possessed  the  advantage  of  numerous  examples  of 
vice  in  all  its  shades  amongst  those  who  now  upbraid  and  condemn 
them  for  their  aptitude ;  and  that,  contrary  to  his  own  statements,  the 
evils  now  complained  of,  are  the  relics  of  slavery-times  ;  which  would 
long  ere  this  have  ceased  to  be,  if  the  instigators  and  abettors  of  them 
had  hearkened  to  wise  counsel. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  planters  have  acted  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  obstinately  pursuing  vicious  customs,  one  can  hardly 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  were  bent  on  nothing  less  than 
the  complete  demoralization  of  the  labouring  population  of  this  colony ; 
that  they  might  the  more  easily  obtain  the  object  of  their  desire,  namely, 
an  abundant  supply  of  "  ignorant  and  docile  Africans."  In  this  they 
had  doubtless  succeeded,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  have, 
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were  it  not  for  the  timely  provision  of  the  means  of  instruction,  and  the 
number  of  clergymen  and  other  instructors  scattered  amongst  the 
people.  From  the  laboured  attempt  to  pervert  the  true  meaning  of 
some  of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Burnley's 
silence  respecting  other  portions  of  evidence  not  suited  to  his  purpose, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  his  earnestness  to  hold  up  the  whole  class  as 
awfully  debased  and  demoralized,  this  conclusion  is  forced  upon  me. 

Mr.  Burnley  had  a  case  to  make  out,  and  he  was  determined  to  stop 
at  nothing  that  would  appear  to  further  his  object.  Even  the  indivi- 
duals labouring  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people  must  be 
libelled  indirectly,  that  the  picture  may  be  complete.  His  attempts  are 
vain  and  futile.  Thousands  of  living  witnesses  in  Trinidad  are  justly 
indignant  at  such  foul  aspersions.  He  has  ever  been  known  as  the 
heard-hearted  calumniator  of  the  helpless  and  defenceless  negro.  Every 
clergyman  examined,  says  Mr.  Burnley,  has  testified  to  the  demoralized 
state  of  the  people.  How  he  could  have  gained  such  an  impression 
from  the  evidence  given,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  discover.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Hamilton  distinctly  states  "  the  great  cause  of  the  inebriety  on 
some  estates  is  the  gratuitous  supply  of  rum  by  the  planters."  He  goes 
even  farther,  and  affirms,  that  if  the  planters  were  so  disposed,  "the 
labourers,  as  a  body,  would  not  object  to  the  withdrawal  of  this  rum 
allowance?  the  great  source  of  evil.  If  the  people  be  demoralized 
through  rum-drinking,  one  thing  is  very  clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
that  the  planters  have  done  much  to  encourage  it. — The  Rev.  Mr. 
Muhlhauser  was  of  opinion,  that  "the  state  of  the  people  was  improving ', 
physically  and  morally."  He  complains,  at  the  same  time,  that  "they 
receive  too  much  rum  from  the  planters  ;"  as  if  he  had  said,  the  people 
are  improving  rapidly,  both  morally  and  physically,  but  are  much 
retarded  in  their  moral  advancement  by  the  custom,  adopted  by  the 
planters,  of  distributing  rum.  This  was  rather  plain  for  Mr.  Burnley's 
purpose,  who  endeavoured  still  to  fasten  it  upon  the  labourer,  by 
insinuating  it  was  all  his  fault,  as  there  should  have  been  temperance 
societies  established.  What  inconsistency  and  rank  hypocrisy !  first, 
to  measure  out  the  rum  to  the  people,  and  then  censure  them  for 
using  it !  This  very  ^distribution  of  rum  amongst  the  labourers,  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Muhlhauser  "as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  moral 
improvement."  Nothing  can  possibly  be  plainer,  or  more  pointed.  If 
this  allowance  of  rum  be  a  relic  of  slavery,  it  has  ever  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  moral  improvement ;  and,  if  they  have  been,  and  are 
demoralized  through  its  effects,  the  full  measure  of  guilt  must  be  placed 
to  the  planters'  account.  Not  all  the  logic  and  sophistry  of  Mr.  Burnley 
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can  make  the  contrary  appear.  Mr.  M.  affirms  further,  that  the  im- 
provement amongst  the  people  with  respect  to  marriage,  has  been  "  very 
great,"  and  also  considerable  in  reference  to  "industry."  He  also  points 
out  to  the  committee  two  pitiful  sources  of  evil,  arising  directly  to  the 
labourers,  from  the  custom  of  the  planters  of  violating  the  sanctity  of 
t  'ie  Sabbath  day,  by  paying  the  labourers,  and  carting  their  produce. 
One  more  might  have  been  added,  that  of  distributing  rum  on  the  Sab- 
bath morning.  How  could  it  be  expected  that  the  people  could  be  any 
other  than  vitiated,  amid  such  incentives  to  vice ! 

After  the  version  just  given  of  the  evidence  of  the  clergymen  named, 
I  think  the  very  opposite  of  what  Mr.  Burnley  would  make  appear  has 
been  shown.  No  reader  will  any  longer  be  surprised  at  the  immorality 
noticed  by  the  magistrate  at  St.  Joseph,  where,  he  says,  "  gambling 
occurs  more  frequently  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day."  Were  the 
negroes  angels,  instead  of  uncivilized  beings,  they  could  scarcely  escape 
pollution  and  debasement.  So  impressed  was  his  lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Barbadoes  with  the  demoralizing  effects  upon  the  lower  classes, 
through  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  planters,  as  just  noticed, 
that  on  a  recent  visit  he  paid  to  this  colony,  he  addressed  the  Governor 
and  Board  of  Council  on  the  subject.  These  customs,  and  many  others 
equally  pernicious,  have  obtained  to  an  alarming  extent  amongst  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  sapping  the  very  foundation  of  public  morals.  If,  as 
Mr.  Burnley  would  make  appear,  the  untutored  African  is  superior  in 
morals  and  physical  capabilities — which  idea  is  ridiculously  absurd — to 
the  emancipated  negroes  of  our  colonies,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  latter  cannot  be  out  of  place.  To  suppose  the 
present  state  of  the  negro,  according  to  Mr.  Burnley's  doctrine,  produced 
by  the  few  educational  and  religious  advantages  enjoyed  by  them,  will 
hardly  be  admitted.  We  must  look  for  some  other  cause  as  producing 
this  awful  degeneracy  ;  and  whither  can  it  be  traced — supposing  its 
existence — but  to  the  schools  and  the  instructors  of  a  slavery-system? 
Who  possessed  the  same  opportunities  as  the  planters,  for  corrupting 
the  poor  African  in  his  bonds?  The  fact  has  been  proved,  ten  thousand 
times  over,  that  to  the  white  proprietor  he  owed  his  awfully  debased 
condition  at  the  hour  of  emancipation.  Who  could  visit  an  estate  in 
1838,  and  not  be  overwhelmed  with  anguish  of  spirit  at  the  deep  moral 
degradation  of  the  negro  population  ?  Wretched  as  was  their  condition 
at  that  period,  morally  and  physically — than  which  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible they  could  be  worse — yet  Mr.  Burnley  has  the  boldness  to 
affirm  their  present  state  considerably  more  depraved  than  at  the  eman- 
cipation ;  for,  says  he,  "  their  vices  have  taken  a  new  shoot  since  that 
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period."  According  to  Mr.  Burnley,  all  the  missionaries  and  teachers 
of  every  sort;  all  the  bibles  and  instruction  imparted  to  the  people;  all 
the  educational  and  religious  advantages  they  have  enjoyed  since  eman- 
cipation— have  only  tended  to  demoralize  them  tenfold  more  than  when 
they  left  the  tuition  of  the  planters.  This  is  very  complimentary 
language,  both  to  the  negroes  and  their  instructors.  Mr.  Burnley's 
assertions,  however,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  facts,  till  substantiated  by 
individuals  more  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  a  British  public.  The 
statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  "that  the  morals  of  the  people  are 
at  a  very  low  ebb,"  would  seem  to  favour  him  in  the  general  condemna- 
tion. But  who  that  remembers  the  state  in  which  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  Trinidad  were  found  at  emancipation,  can  have  such  extrava- 
gant expectations,  as  in  a  few  years,  with  everything  good  to  learn,  and 
bad  to  unlearn,  they  should  have  arrived  to  the  standard  of  perfection  ? 
Mr.  Hamilton's  remark  would  have  been  quite  in  place,  if  spoken  in 
reference  to  a  great  portion  of  the  rural  population  of  England,  or  even 
to  our  planters  of  Trinidad.  Such,  I  grieve  to  say,  will  be  our  expe- 
rience for  years  to  come,  notwithstanding  all  the  successful  efforts  that 
may  be  made. 

It  now  becomes  a  question  whether  Mr.  Burnley  and  his  fellow- 
planters  have  made  out  the  case  they  have  been  so  desirous  to  produce; 
whether  they  have  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  establishing  their  asser- 
tions with  respect  to  the  lack  of  industry  and  morals  on  the  part  of  the 
people  ?  If  so,  then  they  are  every  way  entitled  to  a  favourable  recep- 
tion for  the  measures  proposed  to  meet  their  situation.  Whether  their 
scheme  be  found  the  most  eligible  to  correct  the  evils  complained  o% 
will,  of  course,  be  matter  for  consideration.  This  shall  become  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  in  its  proper  place.  But  who  are  these  coming  to  this 
hasty  conclusion  ?  This  question  should  be  frequently  asked  by  the 
reader.  Are  there  none  to  give  evidence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question  ?  Yes,  ten  thousand  voices  ;  and  circumstances  testify  to  the 
falseness  and  injustice  of  the  accusations.  As  to  the  disposition  of  the 
people  to  labour,  the  exports  give  ample  proof — no  other  evidence  is 
needed.  Mr.  Burnley  himself  has  shown,  that  while  in  1830,  a  time  of 
slavery,  when  the  negro  was  chained  to  the  soil,  and  the  interests  of 
the  planters  flourished,  the  exports  of  sugar  were  19,812  hogsheads  ; 
while  in  1839,  just  after  emancipation,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  many 
emigrants,  and  at  a  period  when  much  settled  labour  could  not,  and 
indeed  was  not,  expected — at  this  period  of  distress  and  ruin,  consequent 
upon  emancipation,  the  sugar  exported  amounted  to  20,044  hogsheads. 
Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  proof  in  favour  of  the  industry  of  the  negroes, 
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or  a  more  decided  triumph  for  a  free-labour  system.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  1830,  the  planters  had  the  command  of  every 
hand  on  the  estates — young  and  old,  male  and  female,  none  dare  refuse 
— and  all  laboured  under  the  lash  ;  while  in  the  year  1839,  matters 
were  much  altered  in  this  respect.  There  was  then  no  coercion  to  be 
used  ;  no  principle  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people,  but  such  as 
pointed  to  their  own  interests.  These  were  sufficiently  cogent.  In  the 
absence  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  of  most  of  the  children  and  females, 
the  industry  of  the  labouring  population  was  manifested  by  an  increase 
of  exports.  Those  of  the  succeeding  years  have  been  equally  satisfac- 
tory. 

With  respect  to  the  moral  behaviour  of  the  people,  the  evidence  of 
the  clergymen  examined  before  the  committee  is  satisfactory,  though 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  it  might  be,  if  solicited  from  other  parties 
None  in  the  whole  colony  would  attempt  to  deny  the  rapid  improvement 
of  the  people  in  morals,  but  the  planters,  who  acted  from  base  and 
self-interested  motives.  Even  from  their  own  acknowledgments  in 
many  portions  of  their  evidence,  this  fact  is  clearly  stated.  Their 
inconsistency  is  consequently  the  greater.  One  feature  in  the  evidence 
is  very  prominent — that  all  the  immorality  complained  of  is  produced 
by  the  high  wages  paid  to  the  labourers.  Reduce,  by  any  means,  the 
expense  of  manufacturing  sugar,  and  an  instant  check  will  be  given  to 
the  demoralization  of  the  labourer.  Such  is  the  cause  and  the  remedy, 
according  to  the  ethics  entertained  by  the  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Frederick  Maxwell  considered  the  people  were  "decidedly 
getting  worse  as  wages  increased."  "If  wages  were  reduced  one-half" 
says  Mr.  Burnley,  in  a  question  to  Mr.  M. —  "If  wages  were  reduced 
one-half,  do  you  think  the  labourers  would  suffer  ?"  "  No,  they  would 
be  much  happier,  and  better  off  than  they  are  now."  The  idleness  and 
dissipation  connected  by  Mr.  Maxwell  with  this  reply,  are  quite  gratui- 
tous, and  form  no  part  of  a  direct  answer. — "Are  the  expenses  of  a 
sugar-estate  greater  now  than  previous  to  emancipation  ?"  is  a  query 
put  by  the  chairman  to  St.  Luce  Philips,  Esq.,  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  examination ;  which  would  make  it  appear,  that  point  was  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  "Much  greater,"  is  the  reply. — So  that  because  the 
emancipated  slaves  seek  for  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  their  labour, 
and  thereby  increase  the  expenses  of  the  planters  above  those  in  the 
times  of  slavery,  it  is  to  be  made  a  ground  of  complaint  against  them, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  foulest  charges  that  could  be  urged.  What 
marvel,  if  the  expenses  of  the  planters  are  increased,  even  though  his 
revenue  may  be  stationary  ?     It  were  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
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slave  without  it.  His  emancipation  were  a  humbug,  a  mere  nominal 
freedom,  if  he  were  obliged  to  spend  his  strength  in  toil  and  drudgery, 
on  the  terms  of  slavery.  To  compensate  the  planters  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes they  might  expect  by  the  change,  the  British  government  gave  a 
donation  of  twenty  millions  sterling.  It  never  was  contemplated  that 
West  Indian  planters,  and  their  individual  interests,  should  be  adopted 
by  the  kingdom,  and  secured  from  the  ills  to  which  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects  are  more  or  less  exposed  ;  much  less,  that  they  should  be 
bolstered  up  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  and  interests  of  a  class  so 
little  indebted  to  them.  It  is  from  this  increased  expenditure,  however, 
that  the  planters  wish  to  relieve  themselves,  regardless  of  what  it  may 
cost  the  unfortunate  negro,  whom  they  endeavour  to  ruin  in  every 
respect. 

The  scheme  of  Mr.  Burnley,  for  it  is  his,  is  as  well  planned,  as  it  is 
base  and  cruel.  In  further  considering  it,  this  will  appear.  I  shall 
bring  this  head  to  a  close,  by  introducing  the  testimony  of  the  Port-of 
Spain  Gazette,  March  4th,  1841,  in  favour  of  the  public  morals  of 
Trinidad : — 

The  criminal  sessions  just  ended,  were  the  lightest  known  since  the  court  was 
established.  The  calendar  presented  only  eight  cases,  four  for  theft,  one  for  mur- 
der, one  for  attempt  of  arson,  and  two  for  assault  and  battery ;  a  very  favourable 
circumstance  (says  the  editor)  for  this  colony. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  the  two  last  cases  were  instigated  by 
three  of  our  civilized  Europeans,  and  not  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  coloured  population.  What  circumstance  can  possibly  give  a 
stronger  evidence  in  favour  of  our  public  morals,  than  the  one  men- 
tioned— that  out  of  an  aggregate  population  of  about  50,000  souls,  of 
all  creeds  and  countries,  a  calendar  of  only  eight  cases  was  presented 
for  trial  ?     Further  comment  is  useless. 

I  leave  these  remarks  with  the  reader,  to  decide  whether  our  eman- 
cipated population  be  deserving  the  lazy,  dissipated,  and  demoralized 
character  so  fully  bestowed  upon  them  by  Mr.  Burnley  and  the  "Agri- 
cultural Society."  Happily  for  the  emancipated,  the  character  of  their 
detractors  is  well  known  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the 
statements  made  by  them  will  just  pass  for  their  full  value,  which 
will  be  far  below  par. 

As  for  the  vagrancy  of  the  people,  the  Agricultural  Committee 
deprecate  what  they  and  their  party  have  encouraged  or  produced  ; 
customs  they  have  sanctioned  and  fostered,  they  condemn ;  the  vagrancy 
of  which  they  so  bitterly  complain,  owes  its  existence  to  the  parties 
exposing  it.     As  soon  as  an  immigrant  vessel  enters  the  harbour,  says 
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Mr.  Burnley,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  agents  of  the  planters,  each  making 
the  most  extravagant  promises  of  wages  and  allowances  to  the  immi- 
grants.*    When  these  immigrants  find  themselves  deceived  and  dis- 

*  In  order  to  give  the  tone  of  "  The  Voice  from  Trinidad "  in  as  impartial  a 
manner  as  possible,  we  quote  the  following  statement  or  editorial  article  from  the 
Port- of- Spain  Gazette  of  November  1st,  1842,  on  the  subject  of  the  arrival  of 
emigrants,  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  humanely  subjected  on  their  arrival 
in  the  colony,  as  also  the  very  impartial  and  equitable  manner  of  their  distribution. 
The  passage  runs  thus  : — 

Port-of-Spain,  Tuesday,  November  1,  1842. 

The  ship  Chieftain  arrived  here  on  Saturday  last,  thirty  days  from  Sierra  Leone,  with  248  im- 
migrants on  board,  all  destined  for  this  colony. 

The  arrival  of  the  Chieftain  treading  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
board  of  council  on  the  22d  ultimo,  we  were  prepared  to  find  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
reception  of  these  immigrants  very  imperfect,  and  should  have  been  little  disposed  to  scrutinize 
narrowly  measures  taken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  adopted  with  scant  time  for  choice  or 
deliberation  ;  but  when  we  find  our  contemporary  and  his  "intelligent  minority,"  availing  them- 
selves of  these  very  defects,  and  bringing  forward  their  inevitable  results  as  triumphant  proof  of 
their  assertion  that,  for  the  present,  a  house  of  reception  is  totally  useless,  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  waive  the  forbearance  we  might,  under  other  circumstances,  be  disposed  to  evince, 
and  to  show  that  the  facts  of  the  case  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  house  of  reception  is  for  the 
present  more  than  ever  needed  for  African  and  St.  Helena  immigrants  arriving  in  this  colony. 

There  was  no  doubt  a  large  (we  do  not  perfectly  understand  in  which  sense  it  may  be  deemed 
commodious)  building  close  to  the  public  wharf  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  immigrants  by 
the  Chieftain,  but  it  contained  neither  bench,  table,  stretcher,  nor  other  accommodation  of  any 
description— there  was  neither  cup,  jug,  bowl,  nor  even  calabash  to  hold  a  little  water,  nor  a;iy 
other,  even  the  rudest  kind  of  preparation,  for  these  people.  There  were  a  few  trusses  of  hay  in  a 
corner  of  the  building,  but  not  left  for  the  accommodation  of  the  immigrants.  The  place  w;is 
being  cleared  out  at  the  very  moment  the  immigrants  were  brought  to  it,  and  those  who  first 
ventured  to  look  in,  were  nearly  suffocated  with  the  dust  and  bran  being  swept  out  of  it.  The 
agent-general,  as  we  are  informed,  merely  pointed  out  the  building,  saying,  "  There  is  a  house 
which  the  government  has  provided  for  the  reception  of  immigrants — you  may  occupy  it  if  you 
choose,  or  you  may  go  at  once  with  any  gentleman  who  has  engaged  your  services."  In  the  mean 
time  the  luggage  of  the  immigrants  was  being  conveyed  by  Messrs.  Losh,  Spiers,  &  Co.'s  lighters, 
to  Messrs.  Losh,  Spiers,  &  Co.'s  private  wharf.  The  immigrants  seeing,  as  far  as  the  clouds  and 
dust  would  permit  them,  four  bare  walls,  and  not  even  a  stool  or  bench  to  sit  down  upon,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  most  of  them  preferred  trying  further,  and  going  on  with  some  of  their  comrades  who 
had  declared  for  Messrs.  Losh,  Spiers,  &  Co.,  to  those  gentlemen's  premises.  As  soon  as  they 
entered,  the  gates  were  closed  on  them ;  and  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert  that  any  posi- 
tive restraint  were  put  on  their  movements,  still  it  required  little  persuasion  to  induce  them  to 
remain  where  they  were,  and  enter  at  on"e  into  the  service  of  these  gentlemen,  rather  than 
return  to  the  cheerless-looking  building  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  agent- 
general. 

That  only  forty — out  of  the  seventy  and  odd  immigrants  who,  despite  the  discouraging  appear- 
ance of  the  house  of  reception,  remained  there,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Messrs.  Losh,  Spiers, 
&  Co. — should  have  mustered  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  is  also  very  easy  to  be  ac  ounted 
for,  when  we  consider  their  treatment  in  the  interim.  No  bench,  stool,  or  table  being  provided 
for  them  when  they  got  tired  of  standing,  they  verified  the  prediction  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burnley  in 
council,  and  became  decided  squatters,  in  which  position  they  remained  till  bed-time.  To  bed 
they  were  sent  supperless,  because,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  the  agent-general  had  so  ordered 
it.  No  light  either  was  provided  for  them,  it  appears— and  in  want  of  all  the  commonest  neces- 
saries of  life,  it  is  no  wonder  they  quitted  this  hospitable  roof  as  soon  as  possible. 

So  much  for  the  matter  as  it  regards  the  question  of  the  immigrants  being  disposed  or  indis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  the  accommodations  provided  for  them;  but  there  is  another  light  in 
which  the  question  must  also  be  viewed  before  we  close  our  remarks  on  the  subject,  viz.,  the 
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appointed,  the  same  gentleman  tells  us  that  they  remove  to  other 
localities,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  ;  and  this  is  what  the 
Agricultural  Committee  and  Mr.  Burnley  term  vagrancy.  Why  do  not 
these  labourers  continue  their  services  to  the  parties  by  whom  they 
were  first  employed  ?  Mr.  Burnley  has  answered  the  question  most 
fully —  The  expectations  held  out  to  them  have  never  been  realized,  and 
they  have  been  "utterly  disappointed"  If  here  any  blameable  conduct 
appear,  and  there  certainly  does,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  trace  it  to  its 
proper  source.  Strange  that  Mr.  Burnley  should  have  allowed  such 
sterling  truth  to  proceed  from  his  pen,  which  so  directly  exculpates  the 
parties  he  seeks  to  traduce.  The  hopes  of  high  wages,  extra  allowances, 
&c,  were  founded  upon  the  worthless  promises  of  the  planters'  agents, 
and  if  in  these  the  labourers  have  experienced  disappointment,  at  whose 
door  lies  the  disgrace  ?  Certainly  not  at  that  of  the  inexperienced 
victims  of  such  imposition.  If  it  be  an  act  of  vagrancy  for  a  labourer 
to  remove  from  one  estate  to  another,  in  search  of  the  best  market  for 
his  labour,  or  a  more  healthy  locality,  how  shall  we  designate  the  conduct 
of  those  who  wickedly  plunge  the  poor  immigrants  and  their  families 
into  sorrow  and  disappointment,  and  afterwards  use  their  forlorn  condi- 
tion as  an  argument  against  them  ?*  If,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Agricultural  Society,  that  such  inveigling  of  immigrants  was 

fair  and  equal  chance  which  all  parties  desirous  of  employing  agricultural  immigrants  ought  to 
be  afforded  of  procuring  a  portion  of  this  much-required  supply.  Was  this  afforded  ?  Were  not 
the  lighters  of  the  very  gentlemen  whose  monopoly  of  former  cargoes  have  created  such  jealousy, 
employed  to  convey  the  luggage  of  the  immigrants  ashore— whether  paid  or  not  paid  for  this  ser- 
vice, the  objection  is  equally  great— were  they  not  permitted  to  convey  that  luggage  direct  to  the 
private  wharf  of  those  gentlemen  ?  Was  not  an  undue  preference  thus  afforded  them  ?  These 
questions  can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

This  paltering  with  the  purport  of  the  resolution  carried  in  council  on  the  22d  ultimo,  must  not, 
and  will  not,  be  borne.  The  indignant  cry  of  the  community  is  "  fair  play,  or  no  immigrants  at 
all.  We  are  not  to  be  taxed,  for  the  benefit  of  one  house  whose  monopoly  is  so  gross  and  flagrant." 
Let  the  spirit  then,  as  well  as  ths  words  of  that  resolution  be  carried  out,  or  the  cause  of  immi- 
gration, which  has  flourished  so  harmoniously  in  this  colony,  will  find  a  thousand  opponents.  Let 
no  person  be  permitted  to  visit  the  immigrants  on  board  except  the  governor,  if  he  chooses — the 
harbour  master — the  collector — the  health  officer,  and  the  agent-general.  Let  them  land,  and  let 
them  not  be  merely  shown  the  reception  house  with  a  cold  shrug,  and  an  intimation  that  they 
may  enter  it  if  they  like— but  let  them  and  their  luggage  of  every  description  be  conveyed  thither 
on  their  arrival.  Let  benches  and  tables  and  bedding,  as  rough  and  as  economical  as  may  be 
consistent  with  propriety,  be  provided  for  them— and  then  let  them  fairly  issue  from  thence  to 
employment  of  their  own  deliberate  choosing — having  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  free  and  open  com- 
petition for  their  services,  and  the  advice  of  those  of  their  countrymen  who  have  preceded  them 
hither,  and  who  may  be  willing  to  afford  them  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  But  if  this  is 
not  carried  out,  then  we  agree  with  our  contemporary,  that  not  only  for  the  present  but  at  all 
future  times,  a  house  of  reception,  so  conducted  as  on  the  present  occasion,  is  and  will  be  "  totally 
useless,"  and  the  providing  it  under  such  circumstances  is  a  sorry  farce  that  may  well  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

*  As  regards  the  treatment  of  these  unfortunate  emigrants,  the  following  pas- 
sage, taken  from  the  evidence  before  the  "  Agricultural  and  Emigration  Society," 
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practised  by  the  planters,  and  tolerated  by  the  public  authorities,  does 
it  not  argue  a  great  lack  of  attention  to  the  interests  of  hapless 
strangers,  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  have  afforded  them  counsel 
and  protection  ?  I  thank  Mr.  Burnley  for  the  apology  he  has  offered 
for  the  roving  propensity  manifested  by  the  labouring  population  ;  as, 
I  am  sure,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  it  will  have  much  greater  force 
than  anything  I  can  say  in  their  behalf. 

of  Messieurs  Burnley,  Losh,  &  Co.,  in  the  words  of  their  own  agent,  speaks 
volumes. 

Tuesday,  20th  July,  1841,  Port-of- Spain— the  Honourable  W.  H.  Burnley 
in  the  Chair. 

Thomas  F.  Johnson,  clerk  to  the  colonial  secretary  and  agent-general  for  im- 
migrants, examined  : — 

After  stating  that  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  that  had  arrived  within  the 
last  two  years  and  a  half  amounted  to  about  eight  thousand,  the  following  ques- 
tions were  put : — ■ 

G6S.  Are  you  not  aware  that  many  immigrants  besides  have  been  landed  down  the  coast,  who 
were  never  reported  to  you,  nor  the  passage  money  claimed — the  employers  below  preferring  to 
pay  it  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  their  being  enticed  away  in  Port-of-Spain  ? 

I  have  heard  of  such  cases  having  occurred,  but  can  form  no  idea  of  their  number. 

Ci58.  As  you  must  frequently  meet  with  them  again,  some  time  after  their  arrival,  have  any 
amongst  them  made  any  reasonable  complaints  against  the  colony  or  their  employers  ? 

None  as  against  the  colony,  which  they  appear  to  like  much  ;  and  the  only  serious  complaint, 
which  I  regret,  however,  to  say  is  a  very  frequent  one,  is,  that  of  being  denied  medicines  and 
medical  attendance  when  sick  on  estates  ;  and  I  have  seen  numerous  instances  of  their  being  sent 
up  to  town  to  find  their  way  to  the  hospital,  when  in  a  wretched  low  state,  and  this  in  cases  where 
they  had  been  promised  both,  as  part  of  the  agreement.  Many  such  promises  have  been  made, 
and  not  fairly  kept. 


WEST     INDIAN     PRODUCE. 

Quantities  of  West  Indian  Produce  Imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Year  1831  to  1841,  both  inclusive. 


Population. 

Sugar. 

Molasses 

Rum. 

Coffee. 

Cocoa. 

Slaves. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Gallons. 

lb 

lb 

1831 

800,000 

4,103,800 

323,306 

7,844,157 

20,030,802 

1,481,947 

1832 

3,773,456 

558,663 

4,713,809 

24,673,920 

618,215 

1833 

Apprentices. 
769,000 

3,646,205 

686,794 

5,109,975 

19,008,375 

2,125,656 

1834 

3,843,976 

650,366 

5,112,400 

22,081,490 

1,360,355 

1835 

3,524,209 

507,495 

5,453,317 

14,852,470 

439,447 

1836 

3,601,791 

526,535 

4.868,168 

18,903,426 

1,612,304 

1837 

Freemen. 

3,306,775 

675,657 

4,418,349 

15,577,888 

1,847,145 

1838 

750,000 

3,520,676 

638.007 

4,641,210 

17,588,655 

2,149,637 

1839 

2,824,372 

474,307 

4.021,820 

11,485,675 

959,641 

1840 

2,214,764 

424,141 

3,780,979 

12,797,739 

2,347,301 

1841 

2,151,217 

430,221 

2,770,161 

9,027,689 

2,920,298 
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THE    COLONIES   AND    THE    PARENT-STATE    POSSESS 
A  RECIPROCAL   INTEREST. 

That  a  pervading  and  paramount  interest  exists  reciprocally  between 
a  mother-country  and  her  colonies,  is  an  indisputable  axiom.  Happy 
were  it  for  those  whom  it  concerns,  if  the  precept  were  always  carried 
out !  But,  while  the  principle  is  recognized  and  maintained,  the  practical 
inference  is  too  often  neglected.  In  order  that  a  nation  may  become  great 
and  powerful,  it  is  requisite  that  she  either  possess,  on  her  own  soils, 
the  gifts  of  nature  in  prolific  and  exuberant  abundance,  or  that  she 
acquire  them  elsewhere.  This  last  has  been  done  either  through  conquest 
or  through  traffic ;  and,  although  proceeding  upon  the  usually  received 
doctrine  of  the  high  and  honourable  profession  of  arms,  to  attain  to 
national  greatness  through  a  glorious  career  of  conquest  may  seem 
more  elevated  in  the  general  scale  of  things,  as  commonly  estimated, 
than  to  attain  the  same  privileges  through  traffic — yet,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  high  purposes  of  universal  philanthropy  are  subserved,  and 
the  world's  good,  in  the  extension  and  general  diffusion  of  happiness 
throughout  society,  not  infracted,  in  the  confusions  inevitable  in  a  state 
of  warfare. 

The  end  and  object  of  all  human  governments  is,  or  should  be,  the 
producing,  among  those  who  are  the  party  governed,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  happiness.  Such  has  ever  been  the  doctrine  laid 
down  and  insisted  on  by  the  great  writers  on  jurisprudence,  by  those 
who  have  philosophically  analyzed  these  matters.  Locke  and  Selden, 
Puffendorff  and  Grotius,  advocated  this  principle  ;  and  all  the  sound 
jurists  and  commentators  who  have  followed  in  the  school  of  these 
great  men  have  advocated  this  great  and  reciprocal  doctrine,  that  those 
who  contribute  by  their  industry  and  their  skill  to  extend  the  glory  of 
the  state,  should  have  every  privilege  granted  them  consistent  with  the 
security  of  that  state 

In  the  government  of  their  colonies,  however,  the  modern  nations  of 
Europe  have  not  always,  by  any  means,  acted  up  to  these  principles  of 
a  reciprocity  of  benefits.  A  system  of  impoverishment,  and  of  grinding 
imposts,  has  too  frequently  usurped  the  place  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened policy ;  the  mother-country  has  sought  to  enrich  herself  at  the 
expense  of  her  dependencies,  and  has  exercised  towards  them  a  lordly 
assumption  of  power,  by  no  means  calculated  to  meet  the  expanding 
energies  of  a  rising  people. 

Such  has  sometimes  been  Britain's  policy — a  pernicious  one  at  the 
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best ;  such  was  the  policy,  or  the  system,  which  was,  in  1777,  adopted 
by  this  nation,  or  rather  its  government,  towards  our  American  colo- 
nies, and  which  ended  in  the  final  separation  of  that  fine  country  from 
the  parent-state.  And  thus,  for  want  of  timely  concessions,  a  mild  and 
judicious  surveillance,  enforced  by  a  liberal  policy,  were  for  ever  dissev- 
ered and  lost  to  England  a  vast  territory,  rich  in  all  the  varied  gifts 
of  nature,  and  in  as  high  a  degree  calculated  to  enrich  her  possessors 
as  any  which,  either  by  conquest  or  by  colonization,  ever  owned  its 
allegiance  to  another  and  a  superior  power.  For,  are  not  the  United 
States  of  America,  territories  answering  to  this  description  ? — do  not 
the  numerous  provinces  which  own  the  sway  of  the  federal  government 
of  North  America  constitute  regions  of  extent  and  fertility  far  beyond 
what,  as  an  appanage,  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  parent-country, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times  ?  The  variety  of  climate,  of  soil,  and 
of  production,  which  distinguishes  this  country;  its  vast  extent  of  coast, 
comprehending  almost  all  the  latitudes  of  the  temperate  'zone  ;  rich  in 
all  the  treasures  of  the  ocean  ;  its  noble  and  fertilizing  rivers,  forming 
a  more  extensive  inland  navigation  than  any  in  the  world;  the  un- 
bounded tracts  of  territory  which  it  affords  to  new  settlers ;  and  its 
direct  communication  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi — form  a  concentration  of  advantages  possessed  by  no 
other  country.  And  yet  this  was  the  country,  these  the  colonies,  which 
England  for  a  long  period  oppressed,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  in  a 
state  of  dependence  ;  thrice  galling  to  a  people  whose  expanding  ener- 
gies and  numerical  power  demanded  a  more  conciliatory  form  of 
government.  At  length  a  rupture  became  inevitable,  and,  spite  of  the 
fervid  eloquence  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  and  the  warnings  of  the 
more  judicious  part  of  the  nation,  a  long  war  was  commenced,  to  reduce 
them  to  allegiance,  and  to  retain  by  force  provinces  which  should  have 
been  won  by  wise,  and  politic,  and  timely  concessions.  A  past  genera- 
tion witnessed  the  hopelessness  of  the  contest,  in  a  country  of  such 
unbounded  extent  and  exhaustless  resources ;  yet  the  infatuated  court- 
party  held  on,  amidst  the  laughter  of  Europe,  until  they  had  saddled 
this  country  with  an  additional  two  hundred  millions  of  debt,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  reducing  by  arms  a  people  whose  affections  might  have 
been  conciliated  by  a  wise  course  of  legislation ;  in  which  they  acted 
about  as  rationally  as  Xerxes,  who,  on  another  occasion,  cast  fetters 
into  the  Hellespont  to  bind  the  waves  to  obedience. 

Separated  from  us,  however,  nothing  can  prevent  these  States,  united 
as  they  are,  from  becoming  great  and  powerful.  All  the  physical 
elements  of  greatness  are  there  combined  in  a  high  degree,  and  if  their 
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descendants  do  not  depart  widely  from  the  moral  principles  of  the  great 
founders  of  American  Independence,  the  Franklins,  the  Washingtons, 
the  JefFersons — they  cannot  fail  in  attaining  this  greatness  in  a  very 
abundant  measure. 

England  has  reason  to  fear  this  growing  greatness.  Her  great 
interests  are  more  involved  in  this  question  than  perhaps  those  of  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  The  long  extent  of  coasts  which  marks  her 
geographical  boundary,  her  noble  harbours,  and  her  numerous  rivers, 
offer  higher  facilities  for  becoming  a  leading  naval  power,  than  any 
other  nation  can  boast  of.  Her  capacity  for  becoming  a  manufacturing 
nation,  likewise  are  very  great.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  true  interest 
of  America  lies  in  her  agriculture,  not  in  her  manufactures.  Why  should 
it  not  lie  in  both?  She  has  great  facilities  for  both,  which,  if  duly 
cultivated,  must  turn  to  account ;  and  the  constant  intercourse  which 
is  kept  up  between  herself  and  Great  Britain  must  perpetually  carry 
the  artisans  of  the  latter  country  across  the  Atlantic,  as  strangers  and 
settlers  in  the  New  World. 

If  political  warnings,  therefore,  be  not  absolutely  lost  upon  England, 
she  must  see  that  a  most  formidable  rival  is  springing  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  which,  in  more  respects  than  one,  will  compete 
with  her  for  empire.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  depicted  by  the  latest  authorities,  without 
being  struck  with  the  rapidity  with  which,  for  the  last  half-century,  they 
have  advanced  in  prosperity  and  wealth.  The  increase  of  their  popu- 
lation and  of  their  commerce,  within  this  given  period,  has  been  new  in 
the  rise  of  nations.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  in  its  rapidity  of  movement, 
to  have  resembled  the  gigantic  scale  upon  which  the  physical  allotment  of 
nature's  kingdom  on  these  soils,  is  arranged.  Districts  have  been 
peopled,  towns  have  sprung  up,  where  none  previously  existed,  changing 
solitudes  to  the  abodes  of  civilized  life ;  inconsiderable  hamlets  have 
become  large  and  populous  cities,  within  a  period  unexampled  by  any- 
thing in  the  Old  World.  Whether  we  view  this  transformation  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  in  Louisiana,  which,  in  1817  was  ceded  by  the  French 
to  the  United  States,  and  which  then  contained  7,000  inhabitants, 
which,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  increased  to  30,000;  whether  we 
contemplate  it  in  Detroit,  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  which  was  first 
incorporated  into  a  city  in  the  year  1815,  and  although  the  subject  of 
many  calamities,  is  now  eminent  for  its  trade  and  splendour ;  of  Buffalo, 
which  from  a  small  village,  in  1814,  has,  in  the  present  day,  an  im- 
mense trade,  with  its  population  of  20,000  souls ;  whether,  lastly,  we 
view  it  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  the  river  Genessee,  whose  site  was 
vol  iv. — no.  15.  N 
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in  1808,  a  primeval  solitude,  consisting  of  uncleared  and  untrodden 
forests,  but  which  in  1840,  also  boasted  its  30,000  inhabitants,  with 
vast  manufacturing  capacity,  and  containing  water-mills  equal  to  2,000 
steam-engines  of  twenty-horse  power — whether  we  view  the  growth  of 
these  States  in  facts  like  these,  unprecedented  as  they  are  by  anything 
of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere — the  nations  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  may  be  said  to  have  in  them  a  rival  of  the  most  formidable 
pretensions.  England,  perhaps,  has  the  largest  stake  at  issue  in  this 
national  rivalry.  The  unceasing  activity  and  enterprise  which  pervades 
not  only  capitalists,  but  almost  all  orders  of  citizens,  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  are  sure  prognostics  of  her  future  greatness.  Her 
age  of  refinement  and  literature  has  not  yet  come.  Her  era  of  poets, 
in  which  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  high-gifted  souls  shall  rival  the 
majesty  and  loftiness  of  Milton — the  almost  unapproachable  dignity 
and  poetical  flights  of  Shakspere — the  exquisite  finish  and  polished 
irony  of  Pope — the  intense  conception  of  moral  beauty,  and  the  vivid 
pencil  of  Akenside — the  glowing  richness  of  colouring  of  Thompson — 
and  the  gracefulness  of  thought  and  expression  which  the  immortal 
writings  of  many  others  in  the  mother-country  have  left  upon  record, 
is  not  yet  come  ;  although  Washington  Irving,  in  himself  a  host,  has 
done  very  much  for  his  country  in  this  respect. 

But  that  restless  spirit  of  improvement,  that  ambition  of  advancing 
in  power  and  national  wealth,  is  conspicuously  alive  and  dominant, 
and  the  almost  exhaustless  resources  which  her  soils,  her  climate,  and 
her  fisheries  present,  throw  an  immense  preponderating  advantage  into 
the  scale. 

Turn  we  to  England,  and  what  appears  ?  The  picture  is  reversed, 
so  far  as  a  prosperous  and  rising  state  of  its  manufacturing  system  is 
concerned.  A  melancholy  exhibition  has  been,  in  truth,  the  every-day 
history  of  things  connected  with  many  of  our  manufacturing  depart- 
ments. Take,  for  instance,  its  general  lineaments,  as  drawn  by  a  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  Peel 
ministry.  Gloomy  as  are  its  characters,  it  is  not  overcharged,  so  far 
as  the  sufferings  of  a  large  class  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  concerned ; 
and  who  will  say  that  the  nine  or  ten  months  which  have  subsequently 
intervened  has  much  mended  matters  ? — 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  upon  this  subject  without  expressing  the  deep  sorrow 
and  sympathy  which  we  have  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  the  working-classes,  during 
the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  These  sufferings  cannot  any  longer  be  treated 
as  the  exaggeration  of  interested  men  ;  they  are  described  in  the  official  reports 
made  by  agents  employed  by  the  government.  In  all  cases,  whether  the  condition 
of  a  single  town  like  Stockport  is  considered,  or  the  interests  of  a  whole  class, 
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like  the  hand-loom  weavers,  it  is  to  our  wretched  corn-laws  that  we  trace  the 
aggravation  of  these  calamities.  Whole  families  are  shown  to  have  been  left 
without  fuel  or  furniture,  with  scarcely  any  raiment  or  bed-covering,  and  with  a 
pittance  of  food  inadequate  to  human  support.  In  these  miseries,  old  and  young, 
the  industrious  as  well  as  the  idle,  have  been  alike  involved.  The  consequences 
have  been  wretchedness  the  most  deplorable,  the  exhaustion  of  the  charitable 
subscriptions  collected,  the  depreciation  of  the  property  liable  to  assessment,  the 
spread  of  contagion  and  mortality  frightfully  increased. 

Things  should  not  be  thus;  they  argue  something  rotten  in  our  com* 
mercial  and  legislative  code;  and  it  will  strike  the  mind  that  philoso- 
phically views  the  reciprocal  operation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  rise  or 
decline  ofthe  wealth  of  nations,  that  a  systematic  legislation  for  class- 
interests  has  had  no  slight  influence  in  producing  such  a  state  of  things. 

It  has  been  usual,  at  certain  seasons  of  general  discontent,  to  hold 
forth  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolutionary  period  before  the  eyes  of 
suffering  England,  in  order  to  reconcile  it  with  its  lot.  The  corollaries 
drawn  from  the  fate  of  France  ought  assuredly  to  be  read  another  way; 
and,  those  in  England  who  are  for  hampering  her  commerce  with 
restrictions,  and  monopolies,  and  embargoes,  are  doing  their  best  to 
promote  a  state  of  things  which  may  reduce  her  to  the  verge  of  insol- 
vency, and  risking  a  crisis  which  no  one  can  contemplate  without 
frightful  apprehensions.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  governed  on  an 
enlarged  and  enlightened  policy,  might  still  avoid  this  crisis,  and  share 
more  largely  in  the  blessings  and  comforts  which  an  almost  exhaustless 
command  of  resources  places  within  her  grasp.  The  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate  enjoyed  by  France  over  ourselves,  are  great  ;  but 
they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  far  surpassed  by  our  superior  colonial 
advantages.  Her  population  numerically  exceeds  ours,  but  her 
capacity  of  supporting  her  rank  and  influence  as  a  first-rate  power 
in  Europe,  when  all  the  colonial  and  other  advantages  which  England 
possesses  are  thrown  into  the  scale,  may  be  esteemed  greatly  inferior  to 
ours.  Indeed,  in  these  respects,  we  leave  all  other  nations  behind ;  and 
the  question  will  constantly  return  upon  us,  why,  with  all  these  acquired 
advantages — the  sole  and  undivided  empire  of  the  ocean — with  rich 
and  extensive  colonies  lying  in  almost  every  climate  of  our  globe — and 
with  a  vast  command  of  capital  for  investment — our  trade  should  lan- 
guish, and  large  portions  of  our  population  remain  pauperized  ? 

Shall  soils  capable  of  raising  the  vegetable  productions  of  our  earth 
in  all  their  rare  and  rich  variety,  remain  an  appanage  of  Britain,  and 
Britain's  sons  pine  in  indigence  and  inactivity  ? — shall  seas  abounding 
with  fish  to  absolute  repletion,  in  certain  latitudes  of  our  wide  and  vast 
jurisdiction,  be  placed  by  Providence  within  our  reach,  and  we  negli- 
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gently  refuse  to  enrich  ourselves  with  their  gifts  ?  Will  not  the 
government  of  these  realms  lend  its  fostering  aid  to  secure  them  more 
effectually  ?  A  paramount  and  a  sacred  duty  devolves  upon  those  who 
possess  a  surveillance  in  these  matters — will  they  not  respond  to  it? 

Will  any  person,  indeed,  gifted  with  a  competent  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  assert  that  in  our  Canadian  possessions  alone, 
England  reaps  all  the  benefit  she  is  entitled  to  do  ?  Setting  aside  the 
questions  of  corn  and  of  timber,  immensely  more  in  the  shape  of  gain 
might  be  made  in  her  jurisdictions  connected  with  the  ocean  and  its 
exhaustless  tenantry.  The  lucrative  sources  of  revenue  thus  laid  open 
have  by  no  means  been  sufficiently  explored  by  the  British,  and  the 
French  and  the  Americans  correspondingly  profit  through  our  neglect. 
How  many  thousands  of  our  pauperized  population  might  perform 
profitable  services  in  these  seas,  by  enlarging  the  Canadian  fisheries ! 
If  it  be  said  that  unemployed  artisans  would  make  but  poor  fishermen, 
it  may  be  replied,  that  when  the  government  fills  the  ranks  of  the 
British  army  with  recruits  drawn  from  the  idle  or  unemployed  in 
society,  it  is  found  that  under  due  discipline  they  make  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  world :  a  proper  training  would  be  likewise  requisite  for  the  emi- 
grants in  Canada. 

Thus  would  a  two-fold  purpose  be  accomplished — the  middle  orders 
at  home  relieved  from  supporting  a  profitless  class,  and  the  general 
wealth  of  the  empire  increased.  Neither  can  it  be  said,  that  it  in  any 
way  tends  to  impoverish  the  parent-country,  or  weaken  its  power,  to 
send  its  unemployed  poor  to  the  colonies ;  as,  if  they  are  no  longer  in 
any  way  useful  in  promoting  the  political  strength  of  the  community  of 
which  they  form  an  integral  part,  their  numerical  absence  cannot  in  any 
way  be  deemed  a  loss.*  On  the  principles  expounded  by  our  best 
economists,  the  reverse  will  be  the  case.  They  only  encumber,  but  do 
not  assist  the  advance  of  the  public  interests ;  at  home,  they  constitute 
weakness ;  abroad,  they  constitute  strength,  and  add  stability  to  our 
power.  There  can  be  no  question  that  our  North  American  fisheries 
might  be  thus  auxiliary  in  increasing  our'power. 

The  great  /ishing-banks  of  Newfoundland,  then,  and  its  neighbouring 
seas,  offer  at  once  employment  and  lucrative  returns  for  the  extensive 
investment  of  capital,  perhaps  far  beyond  former  precedent  or  present 
calculation.  Neither  the  French,  nor  the  Americans,  have  a  right  equal 
to  our  own  in  these  extensive  fishing-grounds — the  finest  in  the  world. 

*  We  are  not  Malthusians  ;  but.  making  all  allowances  for  local  sympathies 
and  attachments,  we  think  that  few  among  our  working  population  would  rather 
starve  at  home  than  thrive  under  southern  and  more  congenial  skies. 
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The  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  the  fisheries  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, England  and  America,  may  not  have  been  precisely  determined 
and  adjudicated  ;  but  all  the  seas,  bays,  creeks,  and  banks,  which  lie  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  gulf,  may  perhaps  be  included  in  the  Canadian 
jurisdictions.  From  the  period  of  the  taking  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  by 
the  immortal  Wolfe,  these  seas  may  be  said  to  belong,  of  right,  to  the 
British  crown.  Their  cession  became  a  matter  of  course,  after  we 
obtained  possession  of  the  key  of  Canada  ;  and,  through  it,  of  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Without  entering 
upon  the  Boundary  Question,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  all  our  privileges 
in  the  localities  of  this  mighty  stream,  have  not  been  turned  to  the 
highest  account. 

The  vast  shoals  and  banks,  which  lie  like  submarine  islands,  peopled 
with  their  incalculable  multitudes,  meet  for  the  food  of  man,  in  those 
seas,  offer  mines  of  untold  treasure  to  British  enterprise.  If  they  pre- 
sent investment  for  capital,  and  exhaustless  arenas  for  the  employment 
of  labour,  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  politic  in  the  economy  of 
nations,  should  they  not  be  permitted  to  yield  their  treasures  and  their 
wealth  to  ourselves  instead  of  our  neighbours  ? — why,  as  our  exigencies 
are  so  great,  not  secure  a  larger  share  of  these  myriads  of  the  deep  ? 
Besides  the  Grand  Bank,  embracing  an  area  in  extent  little  inferior 
to  the  British  islands,  there  are  many  smaller  ones,  as  Green  Bank, 
Whale  Bank,  French  Bank,  St.  George's  Bank,  Sable  Bank — all  of 
which,  lying  not  very  remote  from  each  other,  partake  of  the  same 
characteristics,  and  participate  in  the  same  exuberance  of  nature's  boun- 
ties. Extensive  fleets  of  vessels,  comprising  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  shipping,  might  be  moored  on  these  stations,  affording  perma- 
nent occupation  and  traffic  for  more  secure,  and  consequently  less 
ruinous,  than  any  of  those  mining  speculations  in  the  southern  continent 
of  America,  so  much  in  vogue  a  few  ye.irs  back  amongst  our  deluded 
countrymen.  But,  as  Ben  Jonson  said  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  his 
Explorata,  "not  content  wilh  the  good  which  is  afforded  us  on  the 
earth's  surface,  we  dig  for  the  evil  which  is  concealed  in  its  bowels  ;" 
and  the  aphorism  may  be  here  applied  with  considerable  truth. 

These  operations,  in  the  enlargement  of  our  North  American  fishe- 
ries, would  again  meet  with  lucrative  returns;  inasmuch  as  steam-ships 
might  convey  constant  supplies  of  cod  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world 
open  to  our  traffic.  While  our  land  rings  with  complaints  of  the  decay 
of  certain  branches  of  our  trade,  could  not  this  be  superadded  as  an. 
auxiliary  to  sustain  our  national  burdens  ? 

Are  our  rulers  alive  to  these  things  ? — are  these  legitimate  sources 
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of  wealth  beneath  the  consideration  of  the  colonial  department,  or  the 
board  of  trade  ? — is  Lord  Stanley,  as  head  of  that  department,  vigi- 
lantly awake  to  that  high  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  him  ? 

At  the  present  crisis  of  the  empire,  a  wide-extended  and  most  im- 
portant responsibility  is,  indeed,  concentered  and  mixed  up  with  the 
duties  of  his  office  ;  will  he  not  answer  to  the  trust  vested  in  him  by 
the  people  of  England,  by  applying  an  enlarged  and  disinterested  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  ? 

Lord  Stanley,  however,  has  recently  declared  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  emigration  to  the  colonies  was  overdone.  It 
must  be  assumed,  that  in  the  utterance  of  a  sentiment  of  this  kind,  his 
lordship  is  honest  and  sincere ;  yet,  the  grounds  upon  which  he  arrives 
at  such  a  conclusion,  do  not,  by  any  means,  appear.  It  rather  bespeaks 
not,  in  its  author,  much  profound  attention  to  the  nature  and  object  of 
emigration.  Reciprocity  of  benefits,  a  mutual  participation  in  assisting 
and  promoting  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce,  are  thence  super- 
induced ;  whilst,  under  wise  and  politic  regulations,  the  parent-country 
is  relieved  from  what  sometimes  constitutes  an  intolerable  burden — the 
tax  of  contributing  to  support  large  masses  of  the  labouring  poor  in 
idleness. 

Certainly  a  colonial  minister,  at  the  present  crisis  of  England,  ought 
at  once  to  possess  energy  and  wisdom  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  Elevated 
and  accurate  views  of  society,  its  political  reciprocity  and  bearings  on 
the  great  aggregate  of  interests  between  the  mother-country  and  her 
dependencies,  should  guide  the  policy  of  the  minister  who  directs  the 
tide  of  our  statistical  relations  at  the  present  period.  These  things 
should  be  vigilantly  studied  in  order  to  administer  the  relief  needed. 

But  if  Lord  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  in  his  place,  intimated 
his  determination  to  restrict  the  tide  of  emigration  to  our  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  or  rather,  to  offer  immunities  to  settlers  in  our  Canadian 
jurisdictions,  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  would  have  been  somewhat 
more  intelligible.  If  the  other  nations  of  Europe  are  contributing  to 
the  growth  of  the  power  and  ascendancy  of  the  United  States,  by  that 
continued  stream  of  emigration  which  is  flowing  across  the  Atlantic, 
England  at  least  should  not  lend  her  aiding  hand  to  assist  it.  If  it 
consults  its  true  policy,  it  would  not  think  these  things  unworthy  of 
statistical  investigation.  Instead  of  landing  its  emigrants  at  New 
York,  should  not  the  stream  of  its  emigration  be  directed  to  the 
Canadas  ?  Should  not  the  neighbour  colonies  bordering  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  reap  all  those  benefits  which  the  labour,  skill,  and  capi- 
tal, carried  forth  by  these  adventurers,  are  calculated  to  bestow  ? 
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Your  correspondent  of  June  last  (art.  "Emigration  and  Coloniza- 
tion," p.  173,)  rightly  remarks  : — 

"  At  New  York,  the  great  emporium  of  immigrants,  it  is  stated,  that  100,000 
immigrants  arrived  there  last  year,  and  that  150,000  are  expected  this  year.  It  is 
estimated  that,  upon  the  lowest  calculation,  the  European  immigrants  who  landed 
last  year  at  New  York,  imported  with  them  5,000,000  of  dollars  in  property  and 
money,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter ;  and  this  too  in  the  face  of  afflicting  accounts 
constantly  received  of  want  of  employment,  commercial  embarrassment,  and  low 
returns  of  agricultural  produce.  German  and  French  emigration  will  go  on,  inde- 
pendent of  us,  but  the  colonial  minister  who  neglects  to  turn  the  stream  of  British 
emigration  neglects  his  duty.  Every  sturdy  arm  of  Britain's  sons  who  wields  the 
forest-axe  in  the  United  States,  is  so  much  loss — it  is  to  our  own  country  tha 
abstraction  of  so  much  labour  from  our  colonial  empire  ;  it  is  strengthening  the 
consuming  and  agricultural  population  of  that  state,  without  the  cost  of  a  shilling 
to  its  government ;  it  is  depriving  our  manufactures  of  the  additional  outlet  they 
so  greatly  need  for  their  goods,  and  the  nation  at  large  of  the  field  which  every 
emigrant  to  our  own  colonies  opens  for  more  of  his  countrymen." 

For  if  the  vast  territories  that  now  acknowledge  the  federal  govern- 
ment, increase  in  power  and  wealth  during  the  next  half  century  as 
they  have  during  the  last,  the  old  dynasties  of  the  world  will,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  succumb  to  a  power  that  they  have  long  affected 
to  despise.  If  all  the  concentrated  elements  which  constitute  riches 
and  power  in  nations,  and  consequently  their  political  ascendancy,  are 
found  on  those  soils — if  the  Americans  of  these  provinces  at  this  mo- 
ment exemplify  moral  energy  in  as  high  a  degree  perhaps  as  any  people 
on  earth — the  nations  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  will  show  that  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  inculcated  by  history  are  not  altogether  lost  on  them, 
by  anticipating  these  things.  The  enterprising  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  ceaselessly  struggling  for  empire,  (not  by  a  series  of 
conquests,  but  through  the  more  legitimate  ways  of  colonization  and 
traffic,)  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  Floridas  know  well  how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  fisheries 
stretching  along  1,500  miles  of  coast.  They  also  know  and  estimate 
the  privileges  they  possess  in  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  in  aiding 
and  promoting  their  manufactures  and  their  trade.  They  know  that, 
possessing  alike  the  varied  treasures  of  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  and 
directed  by  moral  and  political  energy,  they  are  destined  to  become  an 
eminently  great  and  powerful  nation.  But  let  not  England  contribute 
to  this  growth  or  this  ascendancy  by  supinely  yielding  those  advan- 
tages which  still  appertain  to  her.  Let  not  (if  the  colonial  authorities 
of  our  government  have  any  influence  in  directing  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration, which  will  most  unquestionably  still  continue  to  leave  our 
densely-peopled  isle,)  let  not  our  starving  but  industrious  artisans  per- 
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petually  carry  their  skill  and  energy  to  enrich  a  foreign  country,  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  our  dangerous  rival ! 

We  have,  on  more  than  solitary  occasions,  been  anxious  in  our 
attempts  to  demonstrate  that  these  statistical  details  should  obtain 
higher  notice  in  our  government  departments  than  they  have  done. 
England  has  an  imperative  right  to  expect  at  the  hand  of  her  rulers 
that  all  the  advantages  of  her  high  position  in  colonial  riches  and  in 
political  power,  should  be  first  in  requisition  for  the  benefit  of  the 
suffering  portions  of  her  working  population.  If  many  immunities 
connected  with  her  high  interests  as  a  manufacturing  nation  were 
ceded  or  supinely  overlooked  at  the  peace  of  1815,  every  facility  should 
be  given  her,  now  in  her  need,  to  compensate  for  this  neglect.  Her 
rulers  betray  their  trust  if  it  be  not  done,  and  her  nobles,  by  uniformly 
opposing  measures  which  seem  calculated  to  relieve  and  administer  to 
the  comfort  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  throughout  the  empire, 
place  themselves  in  the  same  obnoxious  light,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  as  the  patricians  of  old  Rome.  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Republic  the  nobles  grievously  oppressed  the  other  classes  of  citizens, 
as  is  very  well  known  to  all  readers  of  history.  From  the  memorable 
period  in  which  the  illustrious  Gracchi  perished  in  their  attempt  to 
revive  the  famous  Agrarian  law  of  Licinius  Stolo,  which  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  higher  orders  had  thrown  into  disuse,  was  generated  that 
bitter  spirit  of  rancour  which  divided  the  state,  and  ended  in  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  Shall  the  same  system  prevail  in  Britain  ? 
It  cannot  be  that  her  nobles  will  act  so  besotted  a  part.  And  as  emi- 
gration and  colonization  is  certainly  one  great  means  of  relief  which 
our  present  position  points  out  as  extensively  available,  why  should  not 
our  emigrants  be  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
instead  of  the  United  States  ?  Could  not  more  extensive  grants  be 
made  as  bounties  to  our  colonists  in  New  South  Wales  ? 

The  immortal  Cook  planted  the  British  flag  on  the  fair  regions  of 
Australasia,  upon  soils  either  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  or  inha- 
bited by  a  few  roaming  savages.  The  memorable  expedition  of  Go- 
vernor Philip,  which  took  place  soon  after,  founded  a  flourishing  settle- 
ment on  these  remote  shores.  This  settlement,  and  others  growing 
out  of  it,  has,  through  the  active  spirit  of  British  enterprise,  grown  up 
into  a  numerous  and  flourishing  community.  Nursed  up  and  fostered 
by  the  mother-country,  it  is  capable  of  becoming  immensely  greater 
than  it  is,  and  of  essentially  aiding  our  own  commerce.  But  the  work 
of  British  emigration  is  actively  required  to  an  indefinite  extent,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this.     Haifa  century  hence,  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
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lions  of  acres  which  form  our  territorial  possessions  in  New  South 
Wales  may  become,  to  a  high  extent,  the  prosperous  abodes  of  com- 
mercial power  and  influence,  and  the  arenas  of  civilized  life.  It  is 
true  that  the  climate,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  surveyed,  has  been 
found,  in  certain  districts,  to  be  sometimes  inconvenienced  by  drought ; 
and  the  want  of  navigable  rivers  has  been  urged  as  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  its  becoming  a  trading  country.  But  its  resources,  perhaps, 
are  yet  too  little  known  and  imperfectly  surveyed,  to  pronounce  accu- 
rately an  opinion  concerning  them.  It  is  unquestionable,  that,  lying 
within  the  finest  latitudes  of  the  temperate  zone,  its  climates  must,  on 
the  aggregate,  be  favourable  to  production  and  civilization. 

The  superfluous  hands  of  Britain,  transplanted  to  the  culture  of 
other  soils,  might  on  a  grander  scale  rear  the  products  of  other  climes 
— might  manufacture  commodities  from  the  native  produce  of  a  coun- 
try the  antipodes  of  Britain — thus  forming  a  curiously-wrought  fabric 
from  the  rare  materials  of  a  southern  hemisphere,  but  in  alliance  with, 
and  auxiliary  of,  the  wealth  of  the  mother-country.  Thus  would  our 
necessities  be  available  in  planting  cities  and  flourishing  communities 
in  districts  now  occupied  by  the  profitless  tenantry  of  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  or  the  still  wilder  animals  of  the  human  shape. 

Such  are  the  reflections  which  spontaneously  strike  the  mind  while 
viewing  our  colonial  possessions  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Whilst  contemplating  society  either  in  the  new  world  or  our  Austra- 
lian settlements,  our  visions  are  prospective — nothing  that  can  interest 
the  mind  is  retrospective.  A  thousand  wild  associations,  on  the  other 
hand,  fill  and  occupy  the  mind  while  surveying  the  celebrated  sites  of 
ancient  grandeur.  The  ruins  which  chequer  the  classic  soils  of  anti- 
quity— the  colossal  remains  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  Babylcn,  Palmyra,  or 
Rome,  inspire  the  mind  with  a  full  tide  of  reminiscences  ;  imagination 
teems  with  thoughts  of  bygone  ages.  The  faded  grandeur  of  Egypt, 
the  ancient  power  and  splendour  of  the  Chaldeans,  famed  in  history — 
the  prodigies  which  their  skill,  science,  and  energy  effected — proclaimed 
no  less  by  history  than  by  still  existing  monuments — remind  the  be- 
holder that  thousands  of  years  back  a  race  of  beings  lived  and  trod  the 
soils,  which  we  now  esteem  barbarous  ;  great  alike  in  their  concep- 
tions, and  in  their  capacity  of  executing  their  noble  thoughts. 

The  vast  tracts  of  country  which  before  the  period  of  American 
independence  were  subject  to  the  sway  of  Britain,  inspire  no  reminis- 
cences of  this  kind.  Imagination  here  dwells  on  the  future — not  the 
past.  The  United  States  contain  the  nuclei  or  germs  of  cities,  destined 
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perhaps  to  rival  Rome  or  Palmyra.  Every  circumstance  seems  pro- 
pitious to  their  gigantic  growth  and  influence.  Shall  it  be  said  that 
these  States  are  rapidly  approximating  towards  power  and  grandeur, 
whilst  the  parent  state  is  on  the  wane  ?  If  England's  ascendancy  in 
the  general  traffic  of  all  nations  materially  decay,  she  cannot  sustain 
her  rank  and  grandeur  as  a  leading  power.  Why  will  she  not  learn 
from  an  experience  of  the  past  ?  Why  will  she  not  profit  by  a  favourable 
position  of  circumstances  ?  Why  will  she  set  at  nought  precepts  of 
economy,  which  have  been  established  by  experience,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  soundest  and  most  approved  authorities  in  these  matters  ?  She 
has  long  sat  as  the  queen  of  the  ocean.  Her  "  tiara  of  proud  towers" 
have  risen  on  the  deep  with  surpassing  majesty.  May  the  period  still 
be  far  remote  when  her  once  transatlantic  colonies  shall  exult  over  her 
humbled  strength  !  Remote  be  the  period  when  a  voice  of  lament, 
taking  up  the  parable  of  inspiration,  shall  re-echo  in  her  deserted 
palaces  and  noiseless  halls  the  emphatic  language  of  the  prophet  of 
Holy  Writ,  who  thus  apostrophizes  the  splendid  but  departed  honours 
of  ancient  Tyre  (whose  merchants  were  princes,  and  whose  traffickers 
were  the  honourable  of  the  earth),  in  the  following  animated  figures  of 
speech  : — 

"  What  city  is  like  Tyrus,  like  the  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea?  When 
thy  wares  wen,  forth  out  of  the  seas,  thou  didst  enrich  the  kings  of  the  earth  with 
the  multitude  of  thy  riches  and  of  thy  merchandise.  By  thy  great  wisdom  and  by 
thy  traffic  hast  thou  increased  thy  riches,  and  thy  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy 
riches.  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Because  thou  hast  set  thy  heart  as 
the  heart  of  God,  behold  therefore  I  will  bring  strangers  upon  thee,  the  terrible  of 
the  nations  ;  and  they  shall  draw  their  swords  against  the  beauty  of  thy  wisdom, 
and  they  shall  defile  thy  brightness."  * 

E.  P. 

Avon  House,  Wilts, 
September  6th,  1843. 

*  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvii. 
*  An  extensive  colony,  however,  to  be  called  Natal,  is  at  length  founded  on  the 
coast  of  Southern  Africa,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  form  a  twin-sister  with 
that  of  the  Cape,  in  endeavouring  to  spread  civilization  and  Christianity  through 
that  immense  continent.  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  promises  well.  The  provisions 
chalked  out  in  the  grand  outline  of  this  scheme  are  good  ;  and,  if  judiciously 
carried  into  operation,  may  effect  much.  But  this  is  only  one  amongst  many 
others  which  might  be  planted  on  the  wide  territories  which  form  an  appanage  of 
the  British  crown.  Since  the  memorable  expedition  of  Governor  Philip  to  found  a 
settlement  at  Port  Jackson,  on  the  shores  of  New  Holland,  in  1788,  but  one  exten  _ 
sive  outfit  of  a  similar  kind  has  left  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  Why,  however 
should  not  England's  government  equip  others  to  the  same  extensive  region,  and 
thus  profit  from  an  example  which  holds  forth  so  many  advantages  to  the  mother- 
country. 
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The  village  of  Austerlitz,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Brun,  in  Moravia, 
was  the  centre  of  a  great  battle  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied 
powers ;  it  was  not  one  which  lasted  many  hours ;  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  had  been  engaged  on  either  side.  It  was  the  division 
under  $oult  which  rushed  up  a  hill  near  this  insignificant  village,  and 
pierced  the  centre  of  the  allies  ;  and  then  the  slaughter  was  as  general 
as  the  route.  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  cold  added  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  surviving  wounded,  of  whom  thirty  thousand,  before 
the  sun  went  down,  were  brought  into  Brun,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  castle  or  fort  of  Spilsburg.  The  churches,  the  houses,  the  streets, 
were  choked  with  the  sufferers  ;  and  there  many  a  brave  man  drew  his 
last  breath.  The  conqueror  was  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  woe ;  he 
had  gained  many  victories,  but  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  appeared  to 
open  to  him  universal  dominion  ;  and  his  flatterers  congratulated 
him  that  the  necessity  of  fighting  another  battle  was  over.  Unmindful 
of  the  dead  strewed  on  the  battle-field,  who  had  gone  there  in  the 
morning,  full  of  life,  and  health,  and  hope,  each  calculating  that  he 
should  be  the  survivor ;  unmindful  of  the  amputated,  the  wounded,  in 
every  building,  and  of  those,  whom  the  buildings  could  not  hold,  lying 
in  the  streets — and  the  arrivals  of  carts  after  carts  of  them,  in  vain 
hoping  for  surgical  assistance — with  Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Germany, 
all  completely  under  his  dominion;  and  Russia  prostrated  that  night 
— Napoleon  still  was  discontented,  and  answered  the  congratulations  of 
his  minions,  by  asserting  that  he  wanted  "ships,  colonies,  and  com- 
merce." By  land  he  had  vanquished  all  his  enemies.  Alexander,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  had  sighed  for  more  kingdoms  to  conquer ;  but 
the  modern  conqueror  well  knew  that,  with  all  his  conquests,  he  was 
far  from  universal  dominion.  Perhaps  the  greatest  disappointment 
which  he  ever  experienced,  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar ; 
had  the  issue  of  that  battle  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  been  emperor 
not  of  France  only,  but  of  the  world ;  as  it  was,  England,  with  her 
colonial  empire,  foiled  him  in  all  his  attempts  at  universal  power,  and 
succeeded  in  confining  him  to  a  distant  rock  in  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
and  there  ought  his  bones  to  have  remained,  as  a  moral  lesson  to  future 
ages,  that  the  lust  for  dominion  is  a  vain  one. 

It  was  England's  possession  of  that,  for  which  he  sighed  at  the  castle 
of  Spilsburg,  surrounded  by  the  dying  and  the  dead,  which  created 
this  result.     How  extraordinary,  then,  does  it  appear,  that  we  should 
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never  have  had  a  minister  who  has  been  sufficient  of  a  statesman  to 
have  perceived  how  much  these  three  elements  of  power  depend  upon 
each  other.  What  is  the  foundation  of  ships  and  commerce,  but  colo- 
nies ?  and,  great  as  is  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain,  if  the  history 
of  its  formation  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  have  arisen  from  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  We  have  had  no  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  patronize 
and  protect  the  forethought  of  a  Columbus.  The  government  of  Eng- 
land was  long  content  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  these  illustrious  names. 
Individuals  had  to  beg  for  charters,  to  justify  their  emigrating  to  the 
north  of  the  newly-discovered  continent ;  and,  like  the  butterfly,  they 
lived  their  day,  and  died.  The  name  of  the  apostle  of  peace  alone 
survives  the  wreck  of  the  many  adventurers  who  tried  their  fortunes  in 
the  western  world.  Penn  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  who 
abandoned  the  natural  position  in  which  the  chance  of  birth  had  placed 
him,  and  went,  with  a  few  chosen  followers,  to  treat  with  the  native 
inhabitants  for  leave  to  settle  upon  their  unpeopled  wastes ;  his  views 
went  farther,  they  were  by  no  means  limited  to  taking  possession  of 
nature's  wilderness,  he  was  anxious  that  the  exercise  of  civilization 
should  be  the  true  guide  with  which  to  seduce  the  barbarian  of  the  forest 
to  abandon  the  cruel  excesses  to  which  he  had  been  habituated.  That 
treaty  has  been  immortalized  by  Montesquieu  in  France,  and  by  Burke 
in  England,  who,  in  one  of  his  bursts  of  eloquence,  exclaimed  "that  it 
was  the  only  treaty  which  had  never  received  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
and  the  only  treaty  which  had  never  been  broken ;"  and  West  has 
placed  the  meeting  of  the  tatooed  savage  with  the  chosen  child  of  peace 
upon  canvass ;  it  has  since  been  engraved  on  copper,  the  prints  from 
which  have  been  universally  distributed.  A  writer  at  the  71st  page  of 
the  Colonial  Magazine,  for  May,  1843,  suggests  that  a  picture  of  a 
something  similar  circumstance — "  The  Landing  of  the  first  Colonists 
at  Port  Nicholson,  in  1840" — should  be  introduced  into  the  great 
exhibition  of  cartoons  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  into  the  New  Royal 
Exchange ;  but  it  is  urged  by  the  one  who  writes  this,  that  it  should 
not  be  of  the  landing,  but  it  should  be  of  the  treaty,  and  at  the  moment 
of  the  answer  of  the  chiefs,  "that  they  would  live  with  the  English  as 
with  each  other."*  This  should  be  done  at  once,  to  take  advantage 
of  introducing  the  portraits  of  most  of  the  actors.  Already  two 
of  the  chiefs,  Warepori  and  Buacawa,  are  no  more  ;  but  Nayti  and  Bar- 
rett, the  interpreters  and  witnesses  of  that  memorable  transaction,  are 

*  See  the  copy  of  Colonel  Wakefield's  Journal,  dated  Teawaiti,  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound,  September  6th,  1839,  printed  at  page  47  of  Ward's  Supplementary 
Information  as  to  New  Zealand— published  by  Parker,  1840. 
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yet  living ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  portraits  of  many  individuals  of 
whom  that  group  was  composed  are  in  the  possession  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Company. 

But,  passing  by  the  treaty  of  modern  times— which,  some  hundred 
years  hence,  will  be  recorded  in  the  page  of  history  with  a  similar 
exultation  to  that  which  has  almost  immortalized  the  name  of  Penn — 
we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  revert  to  the  divisions  at  home,  particu- 
larly to  the  schism  in  the  church,  which  were  the  principle  means  of 
peopling  the  North  American  States.  Puseyism  in  England,  secession 
in  Scotland,  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  are  fast  bringing  the 
empire  into  a  similar  position ;  and  will  have  no  small  effect  in  planting 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  at  the  antipodes. 

At  the  north  of  the  great  western  continent,  our  language,  our 
habits,  the  energies  of  our  national  character,  have  taken  firm  root ;  not 
so  in  our  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  they  were  granted  out  to  indivi- 
duals at  home,  jobbed  away — the  African  was  imported  to  cultivate 
them  ;  speaking  in  a  large  way,  it  was  a  climate  to  which  our  people  did 
not  go.  Soldiers  and  sailors,  since  we  had  possession  of  them,  have 
met  an  untimely  death,  not  by  hundreds,  not  by  thousands,  but  by 
hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  thus  has  one  class  of  men  been  punished 
for  the  sins  of  another.  But  all  along,  the  fatal  policy  has  but  rocked 
the  cradle  of  future  empire,  but  not  to  be  wielded  by  those  who  bear 
the  same  colour  as  ourselves.  Peopled,  as  the  Antilles  are,  by  the 
descendants  of  Ham,  now  that  the  day  of  freedom  is  come,  the  land 
will  pass  to  them  ;  and  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  that  shall  occur 
peaceably,  or  by  force.  An  English  statesmen  has  yet  much  in  his 
power ;  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  very  catching  ;  the  fine  island  of  St. 
Domingo  is  near.  A  colonial  minister  would  do  well  to  read  the  small 
and  modest  volume  of  Candler,  who  travelled  throughout  that  island. 
The  principles  of  freedom,  the  names  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce, 
venerated,  that  as  far  as  hatred  to  slavery  goes,  it  seems  a  part  of  the 
very  air  which  is  breathed  by  the  human  race  there ;  this  cannot  be 
confined  to  its  shores.  It  was  Lord  Stanley  who  persuaded  parliament 
to  vote  twenty  millions  for  the  emancipation  of  the  black  population  of 
our  West  India  islands.  The  air  of  St.  Domingo  is  wafted  there  with 
every  wind  ;  the  blacks  no  longer  work  from  the  fear  of  the  whip ;  their 
industry  is  incited  for  their  own  benefit ;  in  less  than  a  century  they 
will  be  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  as  their  brother  blacks  are  in  St. 
Domingo.  The  latter  have  attained  it  by  force,  but  not  without 
wading  through  oceans  of  blood ;  but  they  remain,  according  to  Candler, 
an  ignorant  people.    Freedom  they  have  attained,  but  unattended  with 
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many  of  the  habits  and  comforts  or  happiness  of  civilized  life,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  what  may  be  the  misery  which  the  population,  in 
consequence  of  its  brutal  ignorance,  may  have  to  go  through.  A  good 
or  a  wise  colonial  minister  with  us,  may  find  a  warning  in  Candler's 
philanthropic  volume,  and  provide  institutions  for  general  education 
in  our  islands  ;  this  done,  and  the  transition  of  the  ownership  of  the 
soil  will  be  as  peaceable  as  it  is  certain  ;  it  will  be  attained  by  the 
result  of  industry ;  and  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  cotton,  will  then  need  no 
monopolizing  duties  to  protect  absentee  possessors  of  the  soil.  Since 
the  curse  of  slavery  has  soiled  the  land  it  has  touched,  it  may  be  thus 
purged  of  the  foul  stain. 

In  Hindostan,  it  was  the  energy  of  Give,  and  not  the  wisdom  of 
government,  which  has  added  one  hundred  millions  of  subjects  to  the 
British  crown,  and  has  added,  no  doubt  at  a  great  cost,  to  British  power. 
But,  without  entering  further  into  any  historical  details  as  to  British 
colonies,  we  have  shown  the  comparatively  modern  means  by  which  our 
maritime  empire  has  been  created,  without  tracing  it  to  the  times  of 
the  Scandinavian  sea-kings,  which  probably  was  its  first  seed. 

Of  late  years,  we  have  had  our  own  great  men,  our  Ansons,  Hawkes, 
Rodneys,  St.  Vincents,  Duncans,  Nelsons,  Collingwoods,  &c. ;  but  with- 
out colonies  we  had  never  heard  of  their  existence.  Great,  however,  as 
they  are,  and  forming  no  small  part  of  England's  glory,  they  are  not 
better  known  or  valued  than  a  collier's  apprentice,  who  has  illustrated 
his  name  and  nation  by  planting  the  British  flag  in,  previous  to  his  day, 
undiscovered  lands  ;  and  who  is  there  amongst  the  lovers  of  England's 
colonial  power,  who  does  not  feel  the  stronger  for  knowing  that  the 
same  country  has  given  him  life,  as  the  illustrious  Cook  ?  Well  might 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  hang  the  portrait  of  him  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at 
the  top  of  his  library,  and  the  only  picture  in  it ;  and  there  assembled 
under  his  shadow,  as  it  were,  much  of  the  learning  and  thought  of  our 
country  in  the  Sunday  evening  conversations  of  that  really  great  man. 
Sir  Joseph  judged  rightly,  for  Cook  was  the  explorer — the  precursor 
of  all  which  has,  and  which  remains  to  be  done,  in  expanding  the  colo- 
nial, and,  we  may  add  without  exaggeration,  the  colossal  power  of  our 
country  ;  but  of  all  the  spots  which  Cook  discovered,  and  of  which  he 
foresaw  the  value,  it  would  appear  that  the  islands  divided  by  a  strait, 
which  bears  his  name,  is  the  most  important.  No  less  a  judge  than 
that  prince  of  merchants,  as  the  Times  calls  him,  Lord  Ashburton,  has 
declared  these  islands  to  be  the  Britain  of  the  south  ;  and  there 
"  thwarted"  and  checked  in  every  possible  way,  a  modern  settlement  is 
fast  coming  into  life  and  powerful  vitality.     The  discoveries  of  Colum- 
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bus— of  Cook — were  vain,  without  the  means  of  peopling  the  trackless 
wastes. 

The  Times,  in  one  of  its  wisest  and  most  powerful  leaders,  in 
observing  upon  the  celebrated  City  Memorial,  stated  on  the  20th  of 
March, — 

"  We  have  more  men  and  money  than  we  know  what  to  do  with ;  we  have 
starving  workmen  anxious  to  be  employed,  who  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
keep  down  each  others ^wages  ;  we  have  countless  wealth  lying  barren  in  the 
hands  of  its  possessors;  and  finally,  colonies  present  us  with  tracts  and  tracts  of 
rich  land,  palpably  capable  of  furnishing  food  to  the  one  and  profitable  investment 
to  the  other,  honestly  and  wisely  administered.  Each  of  these  materials  for  in- 
crease of  wealth,  power,  and  happiness  we  possess  in  startling  abundance ;  but 
they  stand  apart  and  threaten  our  ruin,  instead  of  confirming  our  greatness. 
Certainly  no  object  could  be  devised  more  worthy  of  a  master-mind  than  to  bring 
together  the  elements  of  good." 

Here  is  the  sigh  of  Napoleon  in  different  language,  re-echoed  in  the 
most  influential  of  European  journals.  Was  Lord  Stanley  the  only 
man  who  did  not  hear  the  echo  ?  The  voice  which  called  for  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce  from  the  fort  of  Spilsburg — then  a  momentary 
palace,  now  a  state  prison — was  not  stifled  by  the  groans  of  the  dying  ; 
it  has  vibrated  throughout  the  civilized  world.  One  might  almost  con- 
clude that  Babbage  was  correct,  and  that  sound  was  eternal ;  but  in 
this  instance  it  was  the  steam-engine  in  Printing-House  Square,  which 
was  stamping  it  on  paper,  and  circulating  it  far  and  wide.  That  night 
of  Mr.  Buller's  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  memorable 
one  in  the  annals  of  Parliament.  We  have  never  heard  amongst  his 
friends,  one  who  could  explain  or  account  for  the  dumb  eloquence  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  the  answer  of  Lord  Stanley.  It  might  be  imagined 
that  he  closed  the  door  on  Mr.  Buller's  commission  or  committee  of 
inquiry,  to  save  himself  trouble,  and  allow  himself  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  his  children  riding  on  donkeys  on  the  heath  at  Tonbride  Wells.  But 
a  paragraph  in  the  Colonial  Gazette  of  the  26th  leads  to  a  hope  that 
this  is  an  erroneous  opinion  ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Were  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Land  Emigration  Board  (the  colonizing 
office)  placed  at  this  moment  on  a  proper  footing,  and  adequately  manned  and 
organized,  we  do  not  believe  the  officials  would  act  much  more  promptly,  ener- 
getically, and  properly  than  they  do  ;  the  necessity  of  remodelling  the  engine, 
as  well  as  working  it,  deters  them." 

Well,  one  would  not  imagine  that  Lady  Stanley  and  the  children 
were  at  Tonbridge,  or  Lord  Stanley  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at  Lan- 
caster. Surely  the  same  electric  or  galvanic  (or  whatever  it  is  called) 
communication  which  sends  a  message  from  Downing-street  to  Windsor 
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in  two  minutes,  is  attached  to  his  lordship's  person,  following  him  on 
the  heath  and  at  Lancaster.  The  Colonial  Gazette  describes  all  the 
energy  of  the  man  in  his  office,  when  he  is  known  to  have  been  absent. 
If  this  continues,  he  will  fulfil  the  sigh  of  Napoleon — he  will  work  out 
the  problem  of  the  Times — he  will  demonstrate  its  truth  by  its  prac- 
tice— he  will  weed  out  the  vermin,  who  first  opposed  and  then  thwarted 
the  colonization  of  these  islands,  so  delightfully  described  by  Cook  and 
his  companions.  Let  Lord  Stanley  remember  that  he  has  two  objects 
within  his  grasp — relief  to  England — the  encouraging  of  self-supporting 
colonies.  Cook's  Straits  rapidly  peopling,  without  the  show  even  of  a 
soldier,  without  the  cost  of  a  shilling  to  the  mother-country,*  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  his  lordship  as  the  model  settlements  which 
should  attract  his  attention.  Napoleon's  sigh  is  to  be  had  without  cost 
to  the  country.  The  union  of  land,  labour,  and  capital,  under  the 
name  of  systematic  colonization,  is  making  its  way  in  public  opinion, 
although  Lord  Stanley  closed  the  door  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  means 
of  carrying  it  into  execution,  by  asserting,  "  that  the  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield  had  generally  been  found  to  work  beneficially, 
and  had  accomplished  its  objects."  No,  no,  my  lord,  this  is  a  great 
error.  We  still  want  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce ;  we  want  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Cook  to  be  made  use  of;  we  want  that 
combination  so  powerfully  described  by  the  Times ;  and  although  you 
refused  Mr.  Buller  inquiry,  we  entreat  you  not  to  thwart  the  people  of 
England  in  carrying  these  plans  into  execution.  Scotland  is  already 
roused — England  will  universally  follow  the  example  ;  and  there  will 
not  be  found  Earl  Devons  wanting  in  the  North  and  the  East,  for 
ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  are  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England. 

W. 


*  The  money  voted  in  the  Colonial  Budget  for  "  New  Zealand,"  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  company's  settlements ;  it  was  to  support  the  government  settle- 
ment of  Auckland,  some  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  the  northern  island,  to 
which  the  central  settlements  in  Cook's  Straits  were  made  to  contribute. 
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The  present  crisis  in  colonial  affairs  was  shown  in  a  former  number  to 
have  several  distinct  bearings,  and  to  affect  several  distinct  interests.  That 
crisis  was  also  shown  to  be  connected  with  certain  specific  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  last  century  in  colonial-government  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  with  an  old  struggle  to  introduce  despotism  into  the  colonial  admini- 
stration in  Downing-street,  as  well  as  in  the  colonies.  Immediately  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  an  excellent  scheme  of  settling  the  government  of  colo- 
nies by  act  of  parliament,  was  rejected  through  the  jealousy  of  the  court ;  and 
afterwards,  the  ministers  had  generally  succeeded  in  inducing  parliament 
to  abandon  the  administration  of  everything  colonial  to  them  ;  whilst  they 
again,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Shelburne,  were  for  the  most  part  managed 
by  their  subalterns.  The  consequence  was,  at  last,  such  events  as  the 
American  war,  to  which  the  government  that  had  provoked  it,  would  once 
have  gladly  have  purchased  an  end,  by  offering  more  extensive  self-govern- 
ment to  the  Americans  than  they  had  ever  sought,  short  of  independence. 

But  at  this  period  the  Privy  Council,  or  Board  of  Plantations,  habitu- 
ally received  appeals  of  every  kind  from  the  Colonies  ;  and  a  more 
valuable  colonial  volume  could  not  be  published,  than  one  containing  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings,  debates,  and  judgments  in  these  appeals,  with 
the  rules  of  the  Council  from  early  times  to  1776.  Such  a  work  would 
prove  how  grossly  inaccurate  was  a  return  laid  before  Parliament  in  1826, 
stating  those  rules  as  complete  in  a  page  and  a  half;  and  it  would 
furnish  an  excellent  foundation  for  a  jurisprudence  of  administration. 
Abundant  materials  for  it  may  be  found  in  the  register  of  the  Council, 
and  elsewhere. 

After  the  American  war,  the  Colonial  Office  gradually  acquired  its 
present  character  ;  and  a  more  curious  exhibition  could  not  be  made  than 
that  which  a  collection  of  its  documents  would  present,  of  mischievous 
illegality  and  arbitrary  assumption  of  power.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
privy  council,  and  of  the  board  of  plantations,  has  become  substantially 
null ;  parliament,  except  when  pressed  by  particular  combinations  of 
interests  and  upon  particular  subjects,  has  abandoned  the  exercise  of  its 
undoubted  supremacy  in  colonial  affairs  ;  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  for 
the  colonies  are  ministers  of  any  other  department  than  their  own. 

The  consequence  is,  that  private  grievances  go  unredressed,  and  even 
unheard  ; — the  public  business  undone. 

*  Cont'iiucd  from  vol.  iii  ,  p.  345. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  lo.  O 
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The  ordinary  routine  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  delegated  to  a  subaltern 
without  character,  whose  history  is  a  curious  epitome  of  the  system,  which 
has  been  deplored,  in  at  least  one  parliamentary  committee,  as  a  compound 
of  ignorance  and  mischief;  and  denounced  by  a  writer  whose  testimony  is 
based  on  his  declared  and  well-known  experience. 

This  delegation  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  which  took  place  in  Holland 
upon  the  decline  of  the  once  flourishing  colonial  possessions  of  that  coun- 
try ;  where  the  great  families  filled  the  chief  posts  in  the  colonial 
department,  and  left  the  ivork  literally  to  be  done  by  an  "  advocate," 
a  counsel,  as  is  done  with  us ;  and  that  subordinate  functionary  indem- 
nified himself,  says  Raynal,  by  tricks  of  all  kinds,  as  ours  has  done, 
for  his  own  benefit,  and  often  to  the  discredit  of  his  superiors. 

The  decay  of  the  Dutch  colonies  is  very  much  attributable  to  this 
abuse  in  their  administration  ;  and  the  reform  of  ours  is  plainly  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avert  the  like  misfortune. 

At  this  moment  too,  when  a  new  and  great  colonial  career  is  fast 
opening  to  us  Englishmen,  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  to  render  it  equal  to  the  task  of  suitably  taking  the  lead  in  this 
new  and  great  career,  and  to  introduce  a  system  worthy  of  an  enlight- 
ened people  in  an  enlightened  age,  will  be  denied  by  few.  In  fact,  all 
parties  admit,  that  the  Colonial  Office,  as  at  present  managed,  is  a 
mockery  of  good  government,  and  a  scandal  to  the  nation. — "The 
policy  it  enforces  in  West  Africa  is  'a  chapter  of  accidents,' "  says  Sir 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  philanthropists,  who  have  long 
had  daily  experience  on  the  subject ; — "  it  is  rank  jobbery  from  one  end 
to  the  other,"  said  Lord  Howick,  before  he  was  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  he  is  too  honest  to  pretend  that  he  did  much  as  under-secretary  to 
extinguish  the  jobbery  ; — "it  is  a  bold  irresponsible  despotism,  and  a 
base  corruption,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  the  clerk  to  the  Colonial  Office 
already  referred  to  ;" — "it  is  the  curse  of  the  step-mother  upon  her  step- 
children," says  Mr.  C.  Buller,  M.P.  for  Liskeard,  if  his  soubriquet  is 
rightly  interpreted.  When  Mr.  Buller,  with  curious  felicity,  stamped 
the  designation  of  mother-country,  instead  of  stepmother-country,  at 
once  upon  the  system  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  also  upon  the  indivi- 
dual Mr.  Stephen,  who  has  ripened  it  to  what  it  is,  he  may  not  have 
quite  forgotten  the  indignant  language  of  Camoens  against  the  analo- 
gous system  which  helped  to  ruin  the  older  Portuguese  colonies. 
"India,"  said  the  great  poet  and  bright  statesman,  "is  the  step-mother 
to  honest  men,  and  the  nursing  parent  of  villains."  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  with  Mr.  Buller's  opportunities,  he  does  not  do  more  in  parliament 
for  the  reform  of  this  abominable  system.  In  the  late  session,  he  ought 
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not  to  have  let  the  Privy  Council  Bill  pass,  without  a  strenuous  effort 
to  base  upon  it  a  very  extensive  improvement  in  colonial-government, 
by  reviving  and  extending  the  Privy  Council  jurisdiction  over  colonial 
affairs. 

The  grand  scheme  of  national  emigration  now  zealously  aimed  at 
by  powerful  men,  can  hardly  be  introduced  with  safety  without  the 
reform  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Doubtless  that  reform  will  be  promoted 
in  the  end  by  a  national  emigration,  as  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  has  much  advanced  the  same  good  cause  ; 
but,  when  the  end  can  be  secured  at  once,  it  is  absurd  to  wait  for  it. 
Whilst,  therefore,  economical  questions  are  stirred  vigorously  by  the 
New  Zealand  and  other  Companies,  constitutional  questions  ought  to 
be  as  vigorously  pressed  in  parliament. 

The  reform  of  the  Colonial  Office,  as  the  chief  depository  of  colonial 
authority  at  home,  is  the  more  especially  urgent,  inasmuch  as  other 
nations  are  earnestly  and  extensively  ranging  themselves  in  direct 
rivalry  with  us  in  colonial  enterprise  ;  so  that  repeated  failures  on  our 
part  in  this  branch  of  policy,  must  lead  to  disastrous  results,  and  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  continuing  at  peace  with  these  nations,  as  well  as 
awfully  increase  the  evils  of  war.  The  French  are  spreading  in  the 
South  Seas  by  our  sides  under  very  remarkable  circumstances ;  the 
United  States  are  spreading  westward  to  the  Pacific  irresistibly ;  and 
we  shall  soon  turn  our  fur-traders  into  colonists  from  Canada  to  the 
Columbia  River,  along  with  them, — so  that  a  dozen  capital  difficulties 
must  spring  up  between  us  in  as  many  years.  Collisions  again  must 
come  in  the  Asiatic  Islands  between  us  and  the  Dutch,  without  prudent 
precautions  ;  and  it  is  something  like  insanity  not  to  make  effectual 
preparations  for  our  actual,  or  approaching,  colonial  relations  with 
China  and  even  Japan,  besides  those  demanded  by  our  fleets  of  traders 
in  the  ports,  and  of  whalers  off  the  coasts,  of  these  nations.  Of  these 
relations  it  is  impossible  correctly  to  estimate  the  magnitude  and 
advantage,  if  well  governed ;  or  the  calamitous  result,  if  neglect,  and 
consequent  ignorance,  continue  to  be  the  main  basis  of  our  colonial 
system  of  administration. 

Happily  there  are  strong  grounds  for  the  hope  that  a  change  in  this 
system  is  at  hand.  As  hinted  above,  a  call  for  reform  is  actually  raised 
in  the  Colonial  Office  itself ;  one  of  its  clerks,*  a  writer  of  reputation, 
having  lately  published  a  book  expressly  to  exhibit  the  sort  of  reform 

*  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  author  of  Van  Artevelde,  the  Belgian  Patriot,  and  of  other 
works  of  imagination,  as  well  as  of  the  Statesman,  (or  Jack-in- Office,)  the  book 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  which  really  for  style  and  matter  passes  all  imagination. 
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that  is  wanted;  and  he  has  abundantly  proved  his  case  by  a  marvellous 
display  of  false  principles,  with  which,  as  he  declares,  his  duties  in  the 
Colonial  Office  have  made  him  familiar.  Popular  commentary  upon  his 
book  has  demonstrated  the  iniquity  of  the  system  he  has  disclosed. 
Even  the  tory  critics,  in  Frazer's  Magazine,  roundly  asserted,  that  the 
perusal  of  the  Statesman  made  their  teeth  chatter  ;  and  seeing  that  the 
style  of  Van  Artevelde  had  merit,  Archdeacon  Hare,  the  respectable 
author  of  Guesses  at  Truth,  who  is  very  far  from  being  a  tory,  gives  to 
the  unread  Statesman  the  equivocal  praise  of  being  a  clever  advocate 
of  a  government  of  base  maxims.  When  alluding  to  these  base  maxims, 
the  archdeacon  somewhat  rashly  despairs  of  the  possible  prevalence 
of  political  honesty.  But  the  crowds  of  colonists  from  every  colonial 
region  under  heaven,  who  join  in  this  call  for  colonial  reform,  can  now 
by  proper  efforts  compel  attention  ;  and  they  will  have  little  difficulty 
to  prove  that,  as  in  other  things,  public  and  private,  so  in  our  colonial 
administration,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  honesty  is  the  best  policy  ; 
and  that  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  facts  is  the  only  safe  guide  to  that 
best  policy. 

It  may  then  be  boldly  foretold,  that  dishonesty  will  become  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule,  in  that  administration ;  and  that  the  extraordinary 
ignorance  which  now  embarrasses  and  disgraces  the  government,  will 
give  way  to  sound  intelligence  upon  all  colonial  questions.  Thus  will 
be  reformed  the  existing  wretched  system  of  home-colonial  govern- 
ment. 

Two  facts  mark  this  system  beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake  ;  and  both 
point  an  easy  remedy  for  two  great  evils.  These  facts  are  the  combination 
of  the  office  of  law-adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office  with  that  of  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James 
Stephen,  the  individual  alluded  to  as  having  run  an  official  career  curiously 
illustrative  of  our  modern  system  of  colonial  mis-government.  The  thing, 
legality,  being  extinguished  in  the  Colonial  Office,  it  seems  to  have  been 
felt  that  its  agent,  the  legal  officer,  might  reasonably  be  dispensed  with. 
His  disappearance,  however,  ought  to  have  awakened  the  attention  of  a 
few  members  of  parliament  who  care  for  colonial  affairs,  to  the  substantial 
evil,  the  loss  of  legal  character  in  many  decisions  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  is  really  in  them  a  judicial  adviser  of  the  crown  ;  and  there- 
fore requires  the  aid  of  his  standing  counsel.  Upon  the  occasion  of  this 
completion  of  a  serious  change,  there  ought  to  be  a  motion  made  in  par- 
liament, to  the  effect  of  showing  why  an  institution  at  least  eighty  years 
old  is  given  up.  If  the  measure  be  not  justified  by  some  marvellous  train 
of  ingenuity,  somewhat  more  persuasive   than  the  suggestion  of  a  false 
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economy,  the  remedy  for  an  undeniable  evil  is  easy  in  the  appointment  of 
a  successor  to  Mr.  James  Stephen  in  the  post  of  counsel  to  the  Colonial 
Qifice,  which  would  have  the  happy  effect  of  soon  driving  him  from  his 
new  post  of  under-secretary,  by  the  exposure  to  which  it  would  necessarily 
lead,  of  bad  advice  during  so  many  years  of  colonial  misrule. 

Under-Secretary-of-State  Stephen  is  the  individual  so  well  known 
as  the  King  Stephen  of  the  Colonial  Gazette,  whose  odious  notoriety 
relieves  an  attack  from  the  reproach  of  being  personal.  He  began  his 
public  life  by  being  what  the  pamphlet,  defending  his  conduct  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  called  the  solicitor  to  the  Colonial  Office  ;  and  who,  as 
its  counsel,  long  notoriously  ruled  that  office.  Of  late,  that  legal  post 
has  been  merged  in  the  other  which  he  holds  at  present ;  so  that  the 
protection  of  law,  which  the  legal  post  seemed  to  afford,  is  now  utterly 
lost  to  British  colonists. 

But  the  career  of  Under-Secretary  Stephen,  which  we  shall  trace 
through  many  of  its  mischievous  windings,  really  commenced  at  a  still 
earlier  period ;  and  his  pretensions  to  public  respect  were  previously 
put  forth  in  a  way  that  roused  the  indignation,  graphically  described  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dudley,  dated  in 
1814,  and  well  worth  setting  forth  at  length,  for  the  grave  lesson  it 
affords  upon  several  important  topics  :  — 

"  I  was  preparing,"  says  Lord  Dudley,  in  reference  to  an  article  on  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  "  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  of  her  from  the  canting,  hypocritical  accusa- 
tion against  her  on  the  score  of  religion,  when  luckily  I  bethought  myself  of 
turning  back  to  two  former  papers  on  Miss  Edgeworth  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  in 
which  I  found  this  charge  preferred  with  great  earnestness  and  solemnity.  Both 
the  critiques  are  wretched  ;  and  I  should  not  the  least  have  minded  contradicitng 
flatly  any  doctrine,  literary,  moral,  or  religious,  contained  in  them,  had  I  not  just 
at  the  same  time,  to  my  great  surprise,  accidentally  learnt  from  Murray  (who  told 
it  me  with  a  mixture  of  lamentation  and  contempt,  comical  enough  for  such  a 
personage),  that  these  passages  were  of  Gifford's  own  manufacture,  and  inserted 
(pro  salute  animce)  at  his  particular  instance,  in  an  article  furnished  by  this  'serious 
young  man,'  the  younger  Stephen.  Of  course,  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to 
pass  over  the  topic  in  decent  silence."* 

The  covert  recommendation  which  could  have  misled  the  sagacious 
Mr.  Gifford,  may  easily  be  conjectured  ;  and  grievous  it  is  to  find  the 
good  cause  of  religion  and  sound  morality  supported  in  this  abomi- 
nable way. 

*  Letters  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  to  the  Bishop  of  LlnndafF,  p.  14.  1814 After 

an  extensive  experience,  his  lordship's  general  testimony  against  the  abuses  of 
reviewing  was  strong.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  he  in  1822,  "that  if  any  branch  of 
the  public  administration  were  as  infamously  jobbed  as  the  reviews,  it  must  soon 
fall  a  victim  to  the  just  indignation  of  the  world."— p.  332. 
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In  proportion  as  the  use  of  periodical  literature  to  the  best  interests 
of  mankind  is  great,  so  is  its  abuse  to  be  deprecated  ;  and  it  is  good  to 
enlighten  the  public,  more  especially  upon  that  abuse,  when  official 
men  are  guilty  of  it.  In  the  place  of  genuine  and  upright  criticisms 
upon  politics,  we  have  then  the  sly  partisan  palming  off  upon  us  his 
plausible  apologies,  or  unprincipled  and  false  defences.  What  mischiefs 
have  been  done  by  this  mode  of  abusing  reviews  by  official  pens  in 
many  questions  in  which  the  French  and  Americans  (our  greatest 
foreign  readers)  are  concerned,  is  well  known  ;  and  it  would  be  a  valua- 
ble revelation  of  the  secret  history  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  have 
a  published  edition  of  political  and  quasi-political  articles  from  the 
leading  English  reviews,  with  all  the  contributions  traced  to  their  real 
authors,  and  with  an  unsparing  dissection  of  their  real  motives.  The 
articles  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  noticed  in  the  foregoing  letter,  con- 
cern the  highest  questions  of  religion  and  morals ;  and  the  passage  is 
quoted  from  the  Dudley  Correspondence  as  a  valuable  revelation  of  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  power  which  Mr.  Stephen  has  so  much 
abused.  That  influence  has  enabled  him  for  many  years  substantially 
to  govern  the  British  colonies,  to  their  great  injury;  to  impede  the  just 
course  of  British  colonization,  to  the  enormous  injury  of  the  public  ; 
to  thwart  the  rising  sympathy  of  the  time  in  favour  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  colonies,  to  the  aggravation  of  the  misery  of  those  poor  people  ; 
and  to  extend  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  practice  of  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  towards  complaining  public  officers. 

The  origin  of  the  influence  of  such  an  individual  must  be  interesting. 

The  politico-religious  party,  headed  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
deservedly  possessed  great  public  confidence  during  many  years.  Hap- 
pily the  memoirs  of  that  eminent  individual  have  been  given  to  the 
world  by  his  sons  at  a  moment  when  their  disclosures,  so  rare  in  con- 
temporary history,  furnish  the  true  key  to  important  transactions, 
which  contributed  to  that  confidence  being  accorded.  Those  transac- 
tions considerably  affect  the  Colonial  Office ;  and,  seeing  the  relation- 
ship of  marriage  between  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  head  of  the  party,  and 
Mr.  Stephen  the  elder,  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  active  members,  the 
father  of  our  under-secretary,  the  gradual  absorption  of  colonial  power 
by  this  last,  his  tenacious  hold  of  office  under  whatever  king  might 
reign,  or  minister  appear  to  rule,  links  him  dangerously  with  what  is 
thus  brought  home  to  his  own  door. 

If  it  would  be  uncandid  and  unjust  to  attribute  to  a  public  officer, 
so  circumstanced,  inevitable  delinquency,  it  would  be  puerile  to  be 
inattentive  to  the  real  character  of  his  actions,  and  to  his  use  or  abuse 
of  his  opportunities. 
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The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  religious  party  was  its  supe- 
rior purity  over  the  faith  or  no-faith  of  other  men,  arising  from  the 
adoption  of  a  higher  standard  of  conduct  than  theirs — its  honest  ob- 
servance of  a  genuine  vital  Christianity.  Its  great  danger  was  that  of 
yielding  either  to  a  pharisaical  pretension  of  being  better  than  others, 
or  to  downright  hypocrisy,  with  an  endless  train  of  individual  and 
social  political  and  religious  iniquities.  According  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  various  supporters  and  followers,  they  will  be  found  to  range 
themselves  in  various  classes  to  which  these  few  observations  are  seve- 
rally applicable. 

The  severity  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley's  remarks  above  quoted,  consists 
in  their  imputation  of  hypocrisy  to  some  of  this  party  ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that  the  "  younger  Stephen  " — our  colonial  Under-Secre- 
tary— "the  serious  young  man,"  of  Lord  Dudley — comes  within  the 
range  of  the  imputation. 

We  think  that  his  after  career  has  proved  the  sagacity  of  his  fellow- 
reviewer,  and  that  the  salus  animce,  a  regard  to  which  swayed  Mr. 
GhTord,  the  then  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  would  have  been  better  con- 
sulted, if  Mr.  Ward  (subsequently  the  Earl  of  Dudley)  had  fairly  con- 
tested the  "  doctrines,  literary,  moral,  or  religious?  contained  in  Mr. 
Stephen,  jun.'s,  "  wretched"  critiques  upon  Miss  Edgeworth.  Possibly 
the  timely  discussion  would  have  corrected  errors  in  the  individual, 
destined  in  after  times  to  become  most  mischievous  ;  or  that  discus- 
sion might  have  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  a  party  whose  mistakes 
have  been  the  more  to  be  lamented,  inasmuch  as  its  virtues  duly 
directed  will  confer  the  highest  benefits  on  mankind  ;  and  the  great 
interest  we  all  have  in  that  due  direction  being  given  to  those  virtues, 
through  the  candid  self-examination  of  religious  men,  justifies  an 
unsparing  review  of  its  mistakes.  In  particular,  it  is  far  from  being 
too  late  to  devise  a  wiser  system  of  public  conduct  in  this  respect  for 
the  religious  party,  so  that  the  colonial  world  may  have  the  benefit  of 
their  zeal. 

Things  took  another  course  ;  and  they  who  declaimed  against  the 
cant  and  hypocrisy  of  a  portion  of  the  religious  party,  did  not  attempt 
the  better  office  of  quietly  correcting  it.  This  permitted  the  "  serious 
young  man"  of  1814,  soon  to  become  established  in  the  Colonial 
Office  in  Downing-Street,  in  a  somewhat  mysterious  capacity.  To  be 
counsel  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  at  his  low  standing 
in  the  profession  of  the  law,  would  have  been  an  appointment  too 
obviously  improper  to  be  made.  Mr.  G.  Chalmers,  and  the  several 
considerable  and  experienced  lawyers,  who  had  held  the  analogous  post 
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of  counsel  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  the  great  good  of  the  public 
service,  would  have  offered  disadvantageous  comparisons  to  the  "  pious 
youth  ;"  and  Mr.  G.  Chalmers  was  still  living,  whilst  this  transference 
of  colonial  business  to  the  Colonial  Office  from  his  department  was 
hardly  yet  complete.  Still  Mr.  Stephen's  appointment  was  not  ill  con- 
ceived. Although  he  was  not  a  solicitor,  nevertheless  many  of  the 
duties  of  a  solicitor  trench  much  on  those  of  a  barrister,  especially  in 
a  public  office  ;  and  when  his  father  vindicated  him  afterwards  against 
some  imputations  very  different  from  Mr.  Ward's,  he  said  what  was 
quite  true,  that  his  son  fairly  earned  his  fee  in  the  sort  of  laborious 
solicitor's  business  he  did  among  the  colonial  papers. 

Gradually  the  solicitor  grew  to  be  counsel  to  the  Colonial  Office  ; 
and  in  the  curiously  transitory  condition  of  the  superior  colonial  func- 
tionaries, it  is  not  surprising  that  he,  the  only  permanent  one  of  any 
rank,  should  soon  obtain  very  considerable  power.  To  the  influence 
bestowed  by  the  religious  party,  he  now  added  that  which  arose  from 
his  being  a  sharer  in  all  the  secrets,  and  all  the  intelligence  of  the  office, 
which  others  were  content  often  to  leave  to  his  sole  keeping. 

The  following  table  shows  at  one  view  the  adhesiveness  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen to  the  Colonial  Office,  in  the  midst  of  the  laughable  fluctuations 
of  all  its  other  members  of  superior  rank,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  career  r — 

Secretaries  of  State  eor  tt  _,  ~ 

THE  Colonies.  UNDt:R  Secretary.  Counsel. 

1822  Earl  Bathust  Mr.  R.  Wilmot  Horton  Mr.  Stephen,  having 

1827  Mr.  Huskisson  previously     been 

quasi-solicitor 

J829  Sir  G   Murray  Mr.  Twiss  and  Mr   Hay  Mr.  Stephen 

1830  Viscount  Goderich  Lord  Howiek  and  Mr.  Hay      Mr.  Stephen 

1834  Mr.  Spring  Rice  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Hay 

1835  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lefevre 

1836  Lord  Glenelg  Sir  G.  Grey  and  Mr.  Stephen  None.* 

1837  Marquess  of  Normanby  Mr.  Labouchere  and    do.  None.* 

1838  Lord  John  Russell  Mr.  V.  Smith  and        do.  None  * 
1842  Lord  Stanley  Mr.  Hope         and        do.                  None.* 

Seeing  the  little  care  that  is  taken  to  let  the  ministers  and  Parlia- 
ment know  what  is  going  on  in  the  colonies,  it  is  obvious  from  this 
table  that  immense  power  must  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  perse- 
vering Mr.  Stephen.  If  knowledge  be  power,  he  could  not  fail  to 
secure  exclusive  influence,  when  his  noble  and  ignoble  colleagues  were 

*  No  public  document  seems  to  have  been  printed  to  show  the  time  and 
grounds  oi  this  change. 
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content  to  leave  their  duties  to  his  management ;  and  as  certainly, 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  nature,  he  would  not 
scruple  to  indemnify  himself  for  his  extra  labours  by  some  sort  of  extra 
advantages. 

Under  such  circumstances,  important  as  the  breach  of  principle  is 
which  Mr.  Stephen  has  committed  by  being  the  chief  party  to  the 
abandonment  of  a  legal  office,  so  as  to  bring  legal  rules  into  jeopardy, 
it  is  the  actual  discharge  of  his  duty  that  must  determine  his  character. 
By  this  test  we  proceed  to  show  that  Under-secretary  Stephen  has 
exhibited  such  an  extent  of  ignorance  and  malignity  in  his  administra- 
tion as  is  perhaps  unexampled  ;  and  that  consequently  he  ought  to  be 
visited  with  an  amount  of  disgrace  calculated  to"  operate  as  a  warning 
to  others.  It  would  be  a  curious  investigation  to  trace  Mr.  Stephen's 
course  in  the  geueral  administration  of  the  colonies  ;  his  views  upon 
their  extension  ;  his  treatment  of  the  black  people  in  and  near  the 
colonies  ;  and  his  conduct  towards  crown  officers  in  the  colonies. 
Each  of  these  heads  will  furnish  instruction,  and  they  shall  be  well 
examined  in  these  articles,  as  opportunities  occur. 

The  main  fact,  which  marks  the  much-condemned  system  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  is  the  extraordinary  absence  of  colonial  intelligence  before 
parliament,  which  produces  the  double  consequence  of  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity in  the  Secretary  of  State  himself. 

Two  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  neglect  is 
carried.  Upon  South  Africa  not  a  line  has  been  printed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  six  years,  although  in  that  time  three  important  military 
expeditions,  with  their  full  array  of  treasury  bills  to  be  voted,  have  gone 
into  the  interior  after  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  the  Cape  colonists  who 
have  emigrated  with  3,  or  4,000,000  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses.  Again,  not- 
withstanding Sir  William  Molesworth's  Transportation  Committee,  in 
1&37,  raised  a  strong  feeling  of  disgust,  amounting  to  horror,  at  the 
abominations  we  are  heaping  upon  the  poor  islanders  of  the  South  Seas, 
by  means  of  convicts,  the  fewest  possible  details  have  been  produced  to 
the  public  eye  in  this  way,  although  it  is  notorious  that  the  real  work  of 
that  committee  remains  to  be  done  by  the  power  of  public  opinion  alone. 

These  facts  are  add  need  simply  as  specimens  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  our  home  colonial  government.  They  are  undeniable,  and  not 
to  be  mistaken.  And  it  well  deserves  the  personal  consideration  of  the 
sincere  advocates  of  improvement  upon  economical,  and  upon  philan- 
thropic colonial  questions,  whether  their  respective  objects — the  proper 
disposal  of  crown  lands  and  emigration,  and  the  elevation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  aborigines,  will  not  be  best  attained  after  beginning  a  reform 
upon  constitutional  questions  concerning  the  colonies. 
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The  constitutional  questions  have  been  entirely  neglected  by  the 
philanthropists  in  modern  times ;  and  the  economists  trust  too  much  to 
the  effect  of  success  in  their  new  mode  of  disposing  of  the  land,  for  the 
ultimate  introduction  of  the  right  sort  of  local  government.  That  first 
success  cannot  indeed  fail  of  leading,  at  no  distant  day,  to  the  abolition  of 
despotism  in  the  colonies.  But  the  necessity  of  much  troublesome 
struggling  might  be  prevented  by  adequate  exertions.  Above  all,  the 
home- administration  of  the  colonies  ought  forthwith  to  be  reformed. 

At  home,  revival  is  needed  more  than  innovation.  Revive  the  practice 
of  annual  reports  upon  the  whole  range  of  Colonial  affairs  to  be  printed 
for  Parliament,  as  settled  by  Lord  Chancellor  Somers ; — revive  the  habit 
of  adjudicating  in  the  Privy  Council  all  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  addition  of  a  clause  in  the  new  Privy  Council 
Act,  now  before  Parliament,  giving  to  all  petitioners  a  peremptory  right 
of  hearing ;  and  revive  the  post  of  Counsel  to  the  Colonial  affairs — and 
the  main  business  would  be  done. 

On  one  most  important  topic,  that  of  an  elective  representation  of  the 
colonists  in  the  House  of  Commons,  much  remains  to  be  said.  It  is  the 
one  thing  needful  towards  a  final  consolidation  of  the  empire,  that  must 
be  settled  before  its  future  welfare  can  be  satisfactorily  provided  for.  It 
ought  to  begin  immediately  so  far  as  concerns  the  Canadas,  and  all  those 
Colonies  which  possess  elective  institutions  already.  It  would,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  conceivable  measure,  tend  to  the  resolution  of  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  problems,  that  which  concerns  the  equality  of  the 
races,  and  justice  to  all.  With  such  men  as  Rammohun  Roy,  from  India, 
Brant,  from  America,  and  others  equal  to  them  from  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  South  Seas,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  would 
be  arrayed  without  difficulty — all  prejudices  must  disappear.  This  is  a 
point  of  view  in  which  a  colonial  representative  in  Parliament  has  not 
been  enough  considered.  For  three  centuries  these  people  have  habitually 
visited  England  ;  but  the  best  uses  have  not  yet  been  made  of  their  visits. 
In  regard  to  arranging  the  colonial  representation  generally  in  Parlia- 
ment, (which  should  be  made  without  reference  to  a  distinction  of  colour,) 
steam  navigation  has  exceedingly  lessened  the  difficulties  which  even  70 
years  ago  did  not  seem  insuperable  to  such  a  man  as  Adam  Smith  ;  and 
the  old  practice  of  doing  colonial  business  by  agents  in  London,  of  whom 
many  have  always  been  in  the  House  of  Commons,  proves  that  it  is  the 
will  of  Parliament  only  that  is  wanting  to  establish  a  convenient  system 
of  home-delegation  by  the  colonists.  Well  arranged,  it  would  be  the 
crowning  of  a  vast  work ;  and  without  it,  the  numerous  other  things 
which  must  be  settled,  will  be  exposed  to  be  marred  by  the  errors  of 
subordinate  departments. 
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How  dangerous  such  errors  are,  has  been  demonstrated  of  late  beyond 
all  contiadiction,  in  the  history  of  religious  missions — perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  topics  connected  with  the  extension  of  our  colonies 
and  commerce.  These  missions  have  in  forty  years  covered  the  whole 
globe  ;  and  they  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  numerous  spots.  In  South  Africa,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in 
the  South  Seas,  they  have  prepared  the  way  for  great  improvements  in 
the  condition  of  many  of  the  natives.  From  this  success  their  more 
zealous  friends  inferred,  that  the  most  difficult  of  political  problems,  that 
of  the  thorough  adoption  of  civilized  habits,  and  that  of  a  safe  intercourse 
with  civilized  people,  might  be  advantageously  left  to  the  missionaries. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Aborigines  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1837,  after  an  inquiry  during  three  sessions ;  and  the 
Colonial  Office  adopted  that  conclusion  with  unscrupulous  avidity,  if  it 
did  not  originate  the  design.  In  1838,  it  acted  upon  it  as  to  New  Zea- 
land, to  the  imminent  peril  of  all  chance  of  tranquillity  there  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century;  since,  if  the  French  government  had  obtained  a  footing  in 
any  part  of  those  islands,  the  least  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  it  would 
have  been  the  armed  resistance  of  the  British  already  settled  in  them. 
So  in  South  Africa,  it  is  this  policy  that  has  exposed  the  native  tribes, 
whom  it  would  protect  by  missionary  influence  alone,  to  enormous  loss 
of  life  in  the  same  period ;  and  in  the  South  Seas  it  has  opened  the  way 
to  scenes,  already  feared,  in  the  Marquesas  and  Tahiti,  of  which  the  end 
cannot  be  foreseen. 

The  friends  of  religious  missions  did  exceedingly  well  to  encourage 
them,  as  the  government  had  done  exceedingly  ill  in  long  discouraging 
them.  But  there  was  another  duty  which  both  had  previously  neglected  ; 
and  that  was,  to  carry  the  authority  of  law  to  the  remotest  regions 
reached  by  British  enterprise ;  which  has  been  shamefully  neglected.  It 
is  not,  however,  too  late  to  amend  our  error,  and  instead  of  idly  and  mis- 
chievously putting  political  power  into  the  hands  of  missionaries  who 
cannot  exercise  it  properly,  and  whom  it  ruins;  but  must  set  about  a 
vigorous  reform  of  our  own  proceedings,  so  as  upon  all  points  to  support 
their  admirable  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  the  more  barbarous  members 
of  the  human  family. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  British  colonization  and  ultramarine  en- 
terprise from  the  earliest  times,  will  be  an  useful  introduction  to  that 
important  end. 

A  familiar  acquaintance  with  authentic  memorials  of  the  enterprises  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles,  upon  and  beyond  the  sea,  is  indis- 
pensable to  an  enlightened  understanding  of  their  general  history.  Those 
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memorials  have  been  treasured  up  for  centuries,  and  many  of  them  are 
in  print ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  convenient  access  not  only  to 
such  as  are  in  manuscript,  but  also  to  those  which  are  printed,  is  pro- 
portioned to  their  abundance.  If  our  libraries  are  often  rich  in  books 
descriptive  of  certain  maritime  enterprises,  which  happen  to  have  secured 
due  observation,  they  are  often  remarkably  deficient  of  information  upon 
other  such  enterprises  of  equal  importance.  Good  collections  of  printed 
works  exist  respecting  certain  periods  of  time,  whilst  other  periods  are 
altogether  omitted  in  those  collections.  In  some  cases,  unsatisfactory 
abridgments  are  given,  instead  of  the  works  whose  value  consists  in 
their  completeness  ;  whilst  in  others,  careless  translations,  or  unfaithful 
transcripts,  stand  in  the  place  of  the  invaluable  originals,  which  no 
diligent  student  will  leave  uncon suited. 

Strange  too,  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  British  people,  whose  poets  sing 
of  the  "thousand  years"  during  which  their  "meteor  flag"  has  floated 
so  gloriously  in  the  "battle  and  the  breeze,"  their  maritime  history  of 
these  men  of  the  sea,  is  comparatively  of  yesterday's  date.  Stranger 
still — because  in  one  century,  Columbus  and  Cabot  laid  the  foundations 
of  new  empires  in  the  New  World,  we  seem  by  common  consent  to 
have  abandoned  to  utter  oblivion,  all  the  heroic  deeds  done  before  them, 
to  enable  England  to  produce  the  Drakes  and  Raleighs  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  whilst  even  their  deeds,  as  well  as  those  of  their  predeces- 
sors, have  nowhere  a  sufficiently  correct  record. 

The  consequence  of  preparing  the  way  to  indispensable  knowledge 
thus  incompletely,  is  fatal  to  its  general  acquisition  by  the  public. 
Indeed,  a  life  devoted  to  this  attractive  field  of  inquiry  is  scarcely 
enough  to  do  it  justice,  for  want  of  well-arranged  materials,  of  which 
some  are  so  rare,  even  when  printed,  that  they  can  be  procured  only 
at  a  heavy  expense,  besides  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  in  seeking 
for  what  might  easily  be  placed  within  every  student's  reach. 

From  this  neglect,  spring  the  frequent  and  dangerous  errors  which 
are  an  opprobrium  to  our  literature,  our  administration,  and  our  phi- 
lanthropy ;  and  which  exceedingly  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  the  misfortunes  of  the  aboriginal  people,  among  whom  we  are 
everywhere  spreading.  These  errors  are  very  far  indeed  from  being 
of  old  date  only.  On  the  contrary,  the  last  seven  years  have  witnessed 
their  most  mischievous  influence  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  West 
Africa,  they  have  produced  great  misfortunes  by  our  ignorance  of  the 
climate.  In  Canada,  and  in  Guiana,  they  have  caused  a  similar  igno- 
rance of  boundaries,  to  the  great  aggravation  of  disputes  with  our  neigh- 
bours.   The  same  errors  springing  from  ignorance,  which  produced  the 
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death  of  Cook  at  Owhyhee,  led  to  the  more  deplorable  end  of  the  estima- 
ble John  Williams  at  Erromanga.  They  were  the  true  causes  of  our 
horrible  disasters  in  Affghanistan  ;  and  to  them  are  to  be  traced  the 
equally  horrible  calamities  of  the  last  six  years  in  South  Africa. 

An  exact  knowledge  of  our  maritime  and  colonial  history  will  make 
the  recurrence  of  such  events  impossible. 

Individual  efforts  cannot  meet  the  difficulty  of  rendering  that  his- 
tory accessible  ;  which,  therefore,  should  be  removed  by  means  of  the 
contributions  of  a  purely  literary  society,  resembling  several  other 
literary  societies*  which  have  become  eminently  useful,  without  pos- 
sessing superior  claims  to  public  support. 

The  general  character  of  the  proposed  collection  may  be  stated  by  a 
brief  description  of  its  contemplated  contents. 

Early  voyages  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  late  ones  ;  pilgrimages  in  all 
quarters  ;  frequent  visits  to  Rome  ;  conquests  ;  crusades  ;  religious 
missions  ;  diplomacy  ;  colonization  ;  scientific  and  commercial  expedi- 
tions ;  and  even  buccaneering  and  the  slave-trade  ;  with  the  history  of 
our  shipping  and  navigation  ;  our  harbours  and  their  improvements ; 
the  biography  of  eminent  mariners  and  merchants;  our  foreign-trade; 
wrecks,  and  remarkable  boat-voyages ;  the  instruction  of  mariners ; 
the  peaceful  spreading  of  British  people  abroad  ;  and  the  government 
of  our  colonies  and  commerce  at  home  and  abroad — will  furnish  inex- 
haustible stores  of  journals,  reports,  trials,  and  other  writings,  from 
which  one  vast  portraiture  of  our  career  upon  and  beyond  the  seas,  may 
be  made  with  the  surest  effect ;  and  when  the  collection  shall  have 
well  displayed  the  past,  current  events  may  afterwards  be  regularly 
recorded  on  the  same  plan,  so  as  to  secure  attention  before  the  calami- 
ties springing  from  ignorance  can  occur. 

Introductions  to  the  volumes  would  open  useful  views  of  the  general 
history  of  navigation,  colonies,  commerce,  and  philanthropy.  The  great 
body  of  the  work  should  consist  of  English,  Irish,  Scottish,  and.  Welsh 
writings  and  records ;  and  foreign  illustrations  be  sought  diligently  for 
the  notes. 

Under  the  title  of  the  British  Isles,  Ireland  is  especially  included, 
after  the  ancient  geographical  nomenclature  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  of 

*  The  Parker  Society,  for  the  publication  of  Protestant  Theology,  has  about 
7,500  subscribers  ;  the  Woodrow  Society,  in  Scotland,  has  upwards  of  3,000  sub- 
scribers ;  the  Anglo- Catholic  Societyjmore  than  1,300  ;  the  Society  of  the  Fathers, 
more  than  1,500;  and  the  Camden,  the  Percy,  the  Shakespeare,  the  iElfric,  the 
Historical,  and  Royal  Literary  Societies,  for  publishing  books  of  various  kinds,  are 
all  well  supported. 
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Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  the  earliest  known  navigator  to  the  North 
Seas. 

Such  productions,  for  instance,  as  the  Song  of  the  Traveller,  a 
narrative  of  adventures  from  the  remotest  west  to  the  remotest  east, 
would  exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  early  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  as  that  of  the  Irish  Dicuil  de  Mensura  Orbis,  written  in  the 
ninth  century,  will  show  the  geographical  attainments  within  reach  of 
his  countrymen.  King  Alfred's  Voyages  of  Ohtere,  and  Wulfstan,  and 
his  additions  to  Boetius  and  Orosius,  will  exhibit  that  illustrious  man 
pursuing  navigation  in  the  north  by  ways  unknown  to  his  descendants 
for  six  hundred  years,  and  approaching  India,  and  other  remote  regions, 
Avhich  these  descendants  could  not  revisit  familiarly  for  the  same  long 
period  ;  and  advocating  sublime  principles  of  political  conduct  towards 
all  mankind,  not  even  yet  adopted  by  any  civilized  state. 

King  OfFa's  curious  commercial  negociations  with  Charlemagne  ; 
Athelstan's  admirable  law  to  ennoble  the  successful  navigator  and  mer- 
chant;  Canute's  letter  from  Rome,  with  his  devout  homage  to  the 
Deity  by  the  sea-shore ;  the  laws  of  the  sea  by  Cceur  de  Lion  ;  the 
golden  precepts  of  Roger  Bacon  respecting  intelligence  from  foreign 
lands ;  and  the  frequent  British  expeditions  to  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
even  to  America,  before  the  reign  of  Henri/  the  Seventh,  will  hold 
forth  our  forefathers  to  just  respect  for  their  great  energy  of  charac- 
ter ;  even  if  many  evil  principles  must  be  admitted  to  have  long  dis- 
couraged the  aspirations  of  pure  and  enlightened  spirits  among  them. 

Later  times  will  more  distinctly  present  to  view  the  progress  of  our 
enterprises  abroad,  with  their  strange  fluctuations,  as  the  dispo- 
sitions of  our  rulers  varied,  and  as  domestic  affairs  themselves  fluctuated. 
The  wretched  perversion  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  fine  talents  will  here 
be  seen  destroying  the  fairest  maritime  prospects  zealously  fostered  by 
his  wiser  father,  and  most  zealously  promoted  by  the  elder  and  younger 
Cabots,  and  by  Sir  Thomas  More  from  his  youth  upwards ;  and  not 
neglected  by  Wolsey,  until  deserted  by  the  king.  The  revival  of 
those  prospects  under  the  auspices  of  the  excellent  Edward  the  Sixth, 
prompted  by  the  matured  genius  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  after  fifty  years 
of  transatlantic  voyaging,  and  after  the  highest  naval  experience  in  Spain, 
opened  the  whole  Eastern  world  to  British  enterprise,  and  it  has  earned 
for  us  the  special  homage  of  the  greatest  geographer  of  modern  times.* 
Elizabeth  worthily  followed  with  her  galaxy  of  naval  heroes,  whose 
exploits  are  the  more  brilliant  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  gloom 

*  Von  Humboldt.  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  h\,  p.  222— 232.    Paris:,  1843. 
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of  the  two  next  reigns  ;  when  the  natural  difficulties  of  colonization 
were  increased  by  the  bad  policy  of  James  the  First  and  Charles  the 
First,  who  almost  extinguished  the  spirit  of  adventure  among  us. 

The  succeeding  hundred  years  redeemed  their  errors,  and  abound 
in  events  which  led  to  our  modern  colonial  career.  The  men  of 
this  stormy  period  were  worthy  of  their  work,  and  that  work  fur- 
nishes invaluable  materials  for  our  instruction.  The  footsteps  of 
Raleigh,  and  the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  some  points,  were  studiously 
followed ;  and  the  great  names  of  Milton,  Clarendon,  Temple,  Eliot, 
Boyle,  Penn,  Locke,  and  Somers  may  be  our  guides  upon  topics  of  the 
deepest  colonial  interest.  The  principles  by  which  colonies  ought  to 
be  acquired  and  governed  ;  the  iniquity  of  convict  colonization  ;  the 
cruelty  and  the  improvidence  of  wrong  to  the  aborigines  ;  and  the  duty 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  in  respect  to  colonial  affairs — all  these 
great  topics  may  be  settled  by  the  study  of  the  colonial  experience  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Afterwards  the  rank  offence  of  negro  slavery,  was  for  more  than  an 
hundred  years,  the  great  disgrace  of  England  ;  and  the  history  of  this 
period  is  also  tarnished  by  the  American  war.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
great  maritime  discoveries,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  new  colonial 
worlds  were  displayed,  to  be  one  day  scenes  of  our  activity ;  and  its 
dawning  philanthropy  under  the  auspices  of  Berkeley  and  Granville 
Sharp,  introduced  a  new  career  of  universal  benevolence  and  justice, 
followed  out  by  us  in  some  important  points  only,  with  sufficient  effect. 
The  records  of  the  18th  century,  furnish  also  exceedingly  unfortunate 
examples  of  error  in  the  opposition  of  one  class  of  ministers  to  the 
spread  of  colonization — in  the  suppression  of  an  excellent  system  of  home 
colonial  government — and  in  the  foundation  of  new  convict  colonies. 
But  those  great  mistakes  must  have  been  soon  abandoned,  if  the  wars 
with  France  had  not  intervened ;  and  since  the  general  peace  of  1815, 
the  old  English  colonial  spirit  has  been  gradually  reviving,  and  along 
with  it,  the  vigorous  colonizing  genius  of  the  English  people  has 
brought  fresh  elements  into  action  for  that  old  spirit  to  work  upon. 

The  time  then  is  propitious  for  the  study  of  the  past  experience  of 
the  British  men  of  the  sea.  We  have  given  personal  freedom  to  the 
negro ;  we  have  still  to  impart  to  him  and  to  his  now  fellow-whites 
everywhere  the  blessings  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  to  save  them 
from  every  form  of  political  slavery. 

A  complete  history  of  the  colonization  and  of  the  maritime  enter- 
prises proceeding  from  the  British  isles,  will  teach  how  this  can  best 
be  done. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 

Though  much  caressed  a  man  may  be, 

Yet  will  he  find  it  true, 
Whate'er  he  does,  and  eke  whate'er 

He  may  not  choose  to  do — 
No  matter  whether  by  this  rule, 

Or  that,  he  chance  to  steer, 
Censorious  sumphs  will  dog  his  heels 

Denouncing  his  career. 

Agreeably  to  my  notice  in  the  August  number  on  this  subject,  I  now 
proceed  to  acquaint  you  with  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  the  evidence, 
and  report  on  Mr.  Bradfield's  case. 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  August  number,  that  long  before  any  com- 
plaint was  made,  Mr.  Bradfield,  together  with  the  planters  of  the  Cedros 
district,  had  represented  to  the  executive  the  impossibility  of  that 
gentleman  performing  his  duties,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  laid 
down  in  the  orders  in  council  by  the  local  government ;  that  the  com- 
plaints in  question  were  made  by  two  individuals,  Watson  and  Stone, 
after  Mr.  Bradfield,  as  a  magistrate,  had  detected  them  in  "  most  dis- 
reputable conduct."  The  following  affidavit,  taken  on  oath,  will  explain 
the  nature  of  these  proceedings  : — 

Trinidad — Personally  appeared  Peter  Louis  Danons,  who  maketh  oath 
and  saith — 

I  am  an  inhabitant  of  the  Quarter  of  La  Brea,  in  the  said  island,  where  I  own 
property,  and  have  resided  there  for  thirty  five  years,  and  lived  in  the  village  of 
the  same  name  during  all  the  time  Mr.  Henry  Bradfield  was  stipendiary  justice  of 
the  Southern  District. 

I  remember  the  day  the  inquiry  was  held  into  Mr.  Bradfield's  conduct  as  a 
magistrate;  he  arrived  at  my  house  very  ill  from  fever,  and  wet  from  rain,  as  the 
weather  was  very  wet,  and  to  which  I  understood  Mr.  Bradfield  had  been  exposed 
for  three  days  previous. 

The  commissioners  of  inquiry  came  to  my  house,  and  saw  Mr.  Bradfield  there 
while  very  ill;  notwithstanding  which,  they  proceeded  in  their  inquiry  in  his  absence. 
Mr.  Bradfield  was  very  ill  the  whole  of  the  first  day  with  fever,  and  his  stomach 
so  weak  and  irritable  as  not  to  be  able  to  retain  anything. 

On  the  second  day,  although  still  very  ill,  he  was  taken  to  the  police-station  on 
horseback,  though  the  distance  from  my  house  was  not  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  ;  the  commissioners  bad  been  proceeding  all  the  morning  before  Mr.  Brad- 
field appeared.  Mr.  Bradfield  was  too  ill  either  to  attend  to  the  business  or  defend 
himself;   he  was  continually  retiring,  from  irritation  of  the  stomach.     I  do  not 

*  Continued  from  our  August  number,  p. — 
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know  that  Mr.  Bradfield  dined  with  the  commissioners  ;   I  should  think  this  could 
not  have  been  the  case,  from  his  state  of  health. 

I  remember  one  court-day,  when  one  William  Andrin  presented  a  note  drawn 
by  one  Watson,  for,  I  think,  about  sixty  dollars.  Mr.  Bradfield  recommended  the 
applicant  to  take  the  note  to  Watson,  and  demand  payment.  When  presented, 
Watson  erased  the  signature  of  Francis  Beuse,  an  attesting -witness  ;  Watson  then 
returned  it  to  Andrin,  who  went  to  Port-of- Spain,  and,  as  I  believe,  employed 
John  Stone,  Esq.,  advocate,  to  sue  for  the  amount  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law. 

I  remember  a  man  being  committed  to  prison  for  two  months  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Stone,  whom  I  understood  had  not  been  sworn  in  as  a  magistrate  at  the  time. 
I  also  recollect  the  same  Mr.  Thomas  Stone  denying  his  signature  to  an  acceptance 
for  £\5  9s.  currency.  This  took  place  before.Mr.  Bradfield,  who,  in  consequence, 
dismissed  the  case.* 

I  have  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  Mr.  Bradfield's  conduct ;  he  appeared  to 
me  always  disposed  to  act  justly  and  mercifully.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  visit  La  Brea  weekly,  without  neglect  to  the  more  distant  duties  of  his  exten- 
sive district ;  he  must  have  heen  often  prevented  by  the  floods,  as  the  rivers  are 
dangerous  to  pass  in  the  wet  season.  My  son  and  myself  have  more  than  once 
been  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  attempt;  and  on  one  occasion  my  son  lost 
all  he  had. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Bradfield  very  frequently  at  La  Brea,  on  the  regular  court-days ; 
on  one  occasion  Mr.  Bradfield  waited  the  whole  day,  on  Mr.  Watson's  own  appoint- 
ment, who  went  to  San  Fernando,  and  did  not  return  that  day.  Mr.  Bradfield  was 
much  more  regular  and  attentive  than  the  magistrate  who  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Brad- 
field might  have  had  many  witnesses  from  La  Brea  on  his  side,  if  such  had  been 
cited,  on  the  late  inquiry.  I  was  not  cited — I  knew  Serjeant  Deane  of  the  police  ; 
he  was  very  impertinent,  abusive,  and  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Bradfield  at  the  inquiry; 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  (Deane)  demanded  his  pay  of  Mr.  Bradfield,  he  was  told 
he  would  get  it  at  Cedros  when  he  chose  to  go  for  it.  Deane  threatened  Mr.  Brad- 
field, who  was  lying  ill  in  a  hammock  ;  the  latter  adding,  "  If  you  think  I  am  going 
to  die,  I  will  give  you  a  good  security  on  my  own  property."  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  Deane  was  so  drunk,  abusive,  and  insubordinate,  that  he  assaulted 
the  clerk  of  police,  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  my  house,  where  Mr.  Bradfield 
was  lying  ill,  to  make  his  complaint.  Deane  on  this  occasion  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  village  until  past  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  I  ordered  him  to  leave  my  premises, 
without  effect.  He  was  afterwards  dismissed  the  police,  for  assaulting  the  clergy- 
man of  the  village  ;  this  latter  occurrence  took  place  after  Mr.  Bradfield  had  left, 
and  Mr.  Farley  was  acting. 

f  (Signed)  Peter  L.  Datjnous. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  24th  day  of  May,  1842. 

(Signed)     Thos.  Anderson,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Port-of- Spain  District. 

This  is  the  affidavit ;  and  these  are  the  parties  (Messrs.  Watson  and 
Stone)  who  in  the  report  are  called  "respectable  gentlemen,"  neither 

*  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  whether  the  proprietors  of  the  respective 
estates  were  not  charged  with  these  sums  as  having  been  paid  to  the  unfortunate 
labourers  in  question.  While  the  above  case  of  fining,  or  committing  a  negro  to 
prison,  without  legal  authority,  was  certainly  a  fine  specimen  of  planter-magistracy. 

VOL.  IV.— NO.  15.  P 
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of  whom,  on  Mr.  Bradfield's  return  to  Trinidad,  in  1842,  were  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Burnley  &  Co. 

We  will  now  give  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Stone,  with 
Mr.  Bradfield's  official  replies  to  the  governor  thereon. — Letter  from 
William  Watson : — 

To  His  Excellency  Lieut -Colonel  Mein,  Acting  Lieutenant-Governor. 
(Copy.)  La  Brea,  30th  October,  1839. 

Sir, — I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  great  negligence 
and  neglect  of  duty  practised  by  Mr.  Bradfield,  stipendiary  justice  of  the  Southern 
District,  by  which  considerable  injury  has  arisen  to  myself  as  well  as  the  labourers 
residing  on  the  estate  under  my  directions  ;  for  the  last  three  months  he  has  only 
held  sessions  at  La  Brea  twice,  and  on  several  occasions  parties  were  cited  by  him 
as  witnesses  to  appear  at  the  station,  and  attended  accordingly,  but  Mr.  Bradfield 
did  not  appear :  the  day  was  consequently  lost  to  all,  and  as  the  district  is  exten- 
sive, many  had  come  a  considerable  distance.  As  the  only  explanation  offered  by 
Mr.  Bradfield,  to  those  who  have  thus  suffered  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  by  his 
non-attendance  and  neglect  of  duty,  is  that  his  district  is  too  extensive,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  the  duty  of  the  whole  district ;  on  that  account  the 
residents  have  no  guarantee  that  the  public  business  will  be  attended  to  in  future, 
where  so  much  good  may  be  done  by  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the 
stipendiary  magistrate. 

Your  excellency  may  easily  conceive  what  injury  is  inflicted  by  a  total  non- 
performance of  them.     In  the  hopes  that  a  summary  remedy  may  be  applied, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Excellency's  very  obedient  servant, 

William  Watson. 

Mr.  Bradfield's  answer : — 

To  the  Hon.  James  Walker,  Acting  Colonial  Secretary. 

December  1st,  1839. 

Sir, — A  severe  attack'of  illness  has  prevented  me,  till  now,  replying  to  your 
letter,  enclosing  one  from  an  individual,  by  name  William  Watson,  dated  from  La 
Brea,  October  30th,  reflecting  on  me  in  my  magisterial  capacity. 

His  statements  are  so  much  at  variance  with  truth  and  so  inconsiderate  and 
misplaced,  that  I  hope  to  negative  them  fully  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  excellency. 

With  regard  to  my  having  only  held  sessions  at  La  Brea  twice  within  the  last 
three  months  preceding,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  an  extract  from  the  police-station 
book  by  my  chief- constable  ;  also  an  extract  from  that  of  the  station-book  at 
Cedros,  wherein  it  appears  I  have  held  sessions*  six  times,  independent  of  the 
25th  July. 

In  his  allusion  "  to  the  day  which  was  lost,"  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Chief- Constable 
Perry's  certificate,  wherein  it  will  appear  the  day  was  lost  from  Mr.  Watson  him- 
self going  away  to  San  Fernando,  and  kept  me  and  the  people  waiting  all  day  for 
him.  I  can  attribute  no  other  reason  for  his  complaint  against  me,  otherwise  than 
that  he  brought  two  actions  against  individuals  in  the  quarter,  which  I  dismissed, 
as  being  one  of  a  frivolous  nature,  and  the  other  for  want  of  evidence,  when  he 

*  The  stipulated  time  required  by  late  regulations  for  visiting  that  portion  of 
my  district.— Henry  J.  Bradfield. 
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wished  me  to  condemn  the  defendant ;  these  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  his 
unwarranted  and  unprovoked  complaint  against  me,  and  which  I  am  happy  in 
stating  no  other  planter  in  my  district  would  have  done  ;  and  I  have,  moreover, 
the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  this  is  the  only  occurrence  of  that  nature  during 
six  years  of  my  magisterial  duties. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  J.  Bradfield,  S.  J. 
Mr   Stone's  letter :-— 

To  his  Excellency  Lieut.-Col.  Mein,  administering  the  Government. 

(Copv.)  Port-of- Spain,  January  2d,  1840. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  bring  under  your  Excellency's  notice  the  continued  non-attend- 
ance and  great  neglect  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Bradfield,  the  stipendiary  justice  of  the 
Southern  District,  to  the  duties  of  his  situation.  On  several  occasions  within 
the  last  three  months  I  have  attended  at  the  police  station  of  La  Brea,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  complaints  before  him,  both  with  regard  to  the  labourers 
under  my  employ,  on  the  Perseverance  Estate,  in  the  Quarter  of  Guappo  ;  as  also 
to  institute  civil  proceedings  in  the  petty-debt  court  there  established,  but  inva- 
riably Mr.  Bradfield  was  absent  from  his  station,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet 
with  him  during  that  period.  On  the  26th  December  last  a  murder  was  committed 
on  the  Mon  Plaisir  Estate,  in  the  Quarter  of  La  Brea,  and,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Bradfield's  absence,  I  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Watson,  the  proprietor  of  that 
estate,  to  enquire  into  the  matter ;  that  the  person  accused,  subsequently  of  the 
27th,  gave  himself  up  to  Mr.  Watson,  when  I  directed  a  constable  to  take  the 
accused  before  Mr.  Bradfield,  who,  I  understood,  was  at  Irois ;  the  constable 
returned  to  me  the  following  day,  stating  that  Mr.  Bradfield  had  desired  him  to 
bring  the  man  back  to  me  ;  and,  conceiving  I  had  no  authority  to  act  in  the  matter, 
I  declined  doing  anything,  directing  the  constable,  however,  to  keep  the  man  in 
custody  until  such  time  as  Mr.  Bradfield  thought  proper  to  attend  to  his  duty. 
Such  is  the  general  neglect  of  Mr.  Bradfield  to  the  duties  of  his  situation  as 
stipendiary  magistrate,  as  to  cause  heavy  expense,  great  inconvenience  and  disap- 
pointment to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  over  which  he  presides,  that  I  deem 
it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself  and  my  employers,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants 
generally  of  that  district,  to  make  this  complaint  to  your  Excellency.* 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Thomas  Lewis  Stone. 

Mr.  Bradfield's  reply  : — 

To  the  Hon.  James  Walker,  Acting  Colonial  Secretary. 

Southern  District,  20th  January,  1840. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  official  letter  of  the 
13th  instant,  accompanied  by  the  copy  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  a  Mr.  Stone  to 
his  Excellency  the  Acting  Lieutenant-Governor,  reflecting  upon  my  conduct  in  a 
manner  which  demands  my  immediate  notice. 

*  This  statement  is  most  false,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  memorial 
presented  by  the  whole  of  the  planters  in  Mr.  Bradfield's  favour,  with  the  exception 
of  Messrs.  Stone  and  Watson,  dated  Dec.  8th,  1839.  [Vide  Colonial  Magazine  for 
August,  1843,  p.  439.] 
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With  reference,  sir,  to  Mr.  Stone's  observations,  respecting  my  neglect  of  duty 
at  La  Brea,  they  deserve  rather  my  contempt  and  silence  than  my  serious  notice, 
inasmuch  as  that  whenever  I  was  present  at  the  La  Brea  station,  not  only  did  that 
individual  not  present  himself,  but  never,  that  I  am  aware  of,  during  my  capacity 
as  magistrate  of  this  district,  did  he  officially  bring  forward  complaints :  and  that 
his  present  representation  to  his  Excellency  is  evidently  composed  for  the  occasion; 
viz.  in  the  case  of  murder,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  instant,  wherein  he,  Mr. 
Stone,  wishing  to  throw  the  opprobrium  of  his  misconduct  upon  me,  states,  "  con- 
ceiving that  I  had  no  authority  to  act  in  the  matter,  /  declined  doing  anything ; " 
this  I  beg  leave  to  state  is  untrue  to  the  letter,  as,  so  far  from  his  doing  nothing  in 
the  matter,  he  took  depositions  upon  oath,  signed  by  him  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which 
he  afterwards  clandestinely  withdrew  from  my  office  unknown  to  me  ,•  he,  moreover, 
issued  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  individual  accused,  and  ordered 
my  serjeant  at  La  Brea  to  imprison  him,  where  he  was  kept  by  Mr.  Stone's 
orders.  On  another  occasion,  so  far  from  his  "  conceiving  he  had  no  authority  to 
act  in  the  matter,"  he  not  only  took  depositions  on  oath  against  a  man  for 
attempting  the  life  of  a  Mr.  Julien,  residing  manager  on  the  Union  Estate,  Guapo, 
(which  depositions  he  sent  to  her  Majesty's  Attorney- General,)  but  committed  to 
prison  the  accused  party. 

These  statements,  combined  with  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Stone's  letter,  more 
particularly  in  his  proceedings,  wherein  the  life  of  an  individual  is  in  question, 
tend  to  impress  me  with  the  firm  conviction,  that  the  complaints  are  evidently 
made  with  the  base  object  of  depriving  me  of  my  official  situation,  to  which  I  was 
graciously  appointed  by  her  Majesty's  government,  and  that  every  advantage  has 
been  taken  to  represent  my  character  and  conduct  in  the  most  unfavourable  light. 

Hence,  considering  myself  ostensibly  under  the  protection  of  her  Majesty's 
representative,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  all  due  submission  to,  and  respect 
for,  his  Excellency,  I  have  to  beg  he  will  be  pleased  to  allow  of  my  appearing 
before  the  honourable  Members  of  Council  (or  a  committee  of  them),  as  well  as 
Mr.  Stone,  where  we  may  have  an  impartial  opportunity  of  proving  whether  he  or 
myself  are  in  the  wrong  respecting  the  affair  of  the  26th  December,  on  which  he 
makes  out  a  serious  charge  against  me,  and  wherein,  after  six  months  of  my  pro- 
fessional employment  in  the  district,  he  then  and  there  makes  out  long  complaints 
against  my  conduct  in  general. 

I  claim  this  privilege  as  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself  and  the  public  in  general, 
as  in  conscience  I  can  no  longer  submit  to  such  false  and  undeserved  reproaches, 
which,  while  they  must  be  annoying  to  his  Excellency,  are  most  vexatious  and 
painful  to  myself. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Henry  J.  Bradfield,  Stipendiary  Justice. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Bradfield's  official  replies  to  these  accusations, 
the  governor  remarked,  that  "  Mr.  Bradfield  replies  in  a  manner  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  viz.  he  gives  a  mere  denial  to  Mr.  Watson's  state- 
ment." Again,  "  Mr.  Bradfield,  instead  of  rebutting  these  statements, 
contents  himself  with  a  mere  denial  of  them,  and  in  replying  by  recri- 
minations against  Mr.  Stone."  For  the  truth  of  this  we  leave  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  on  the  documents  before  us.     One 
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thing  is  however  certain,  that  Mr.  Bradfield  fearlessly  challenged  an 
inquiry,  which  was  never  granted ;  and  not  until  some  months  after, 
and  when  Colonel  Mein  had  left  the  colony,  were  the  charges  vexa- 
tiously  renewed  against  him.* 

We  will  now  give  an  epitome  of  the  evidence,  to  show  how  far  Mr. 
Bradfield  was  capable  of  performing  the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  and 
also  how  far  he  merited  the  censure  of  neglecting  these  duties  : — 
Extract  from  evidence  on  oath  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bradfield,  taken 
before  the  magistrates  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  May,  1840. 

Mr.  Watson  states From  the  distance  of  Cedros  from  La  Brea,  thinks  once 

a  fortnight  would  be  as  much  as  could  be  expected  from  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Burton  Lewis,  (clerk  to  magistrates,)  states. — Does  not  always  attend  the 
magistrate  to  La  Brea ;  has  been  with  the  magistrate  seven  or  eight  times. 

The  state  of  the  beach  along  which  Mr.  Bradfield  must  pass  to  La  Brea,  will 
sometimes  prevent  Mr.  Bradfield  from  going  from  Cedros. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  Mr.  Bradfield  has  been  prepared  to  go  to  Erin,  but 
has  been  called  off  on  business. 

Attendance  once  a  month  at  Erin  is  quite  sufficient.  In  January  and  February, 
18-10,  witness  and  Mr.  Bradfield  were  constantly  employed  in  taking  the  returns 
of  population.  Witness  knows  that  Mr.  Bradfield  has  advanced  money  to  the 
police  to  the  amount  of  120  dollars. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  travelling  from  Cedros  to  Erin,  and  from  Cedros  to 

*  Colonel  Mein  is  now  dead,  but  in  justice  to  his  memory  we  must  state,  that 
when  ostensibly  administering  the  government,  severe  domestic  calamities,  and  the 
onerous  responsibilities  in  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  West  Indies,  at  a  period 
when  that  regiment  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an  epidemic,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  the  administration  of  colonial  matters;  and 
where  the  name  of  Colonel  Mein  occurs,  that  of  Walker,  then  acting  Colonial 
Secretary,  must  be  substituted — a  man  well  known  to  have  been  hostile  to  the 
crown  magistrates  of  Trinidad,  and  whose  conduct  towards  them  was  both  vexa- 
tious and  ungentlemanly.  When  Mr.  Losh  complained  against  Mr.  O'Brien,  the 
magistrate  whom  Mr.  Bradfield  succeeded  in  office  (and  who  was  dismissed  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Losh's  representations),  Colonel  Mein  very  properly  told  Mr. 
Losh  that  any  member  coming  forward  with  a  complaint  ought  to  substantiate  it. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  above  allusion  to  Colonel  Mein,  I  am  borne  out  in 
my  statement  by  the  following  anecdote. — In  consequence  of  the  severe  sickness 
prevailing  in  the  family  of  the  colonel,  they  were  invited  on  a  visit  to  Captain 
Gray's  family,  in  Tacarigua,  for  change  of  air.  One  day  after  dinner  the  Colonel 
and  Captain  Gray  were  talking  over  colonial  matters,  and  in  allusion  to  the  diffi- 
culties the  magistrates  had  to  contend  with  (for  Captain  Gray  was  one  of  them), 
the  Colonel  remarked — "  Ah,  they  (meaning,  we  presume,  Losh,  Walker,  &  Co.) 

are  bothering  my  life  out  to  get  Mr.  Bradfield    dismissed,  but   I'll  be  d d 

if  I  will.  I  will  injure  no  man."  These  are  the  Colonel's  very  words,  and  can 
be  proved  by  parties  now  in  England,  who  were  then  and  there  present.  This,  we 
apprehend,  speaks  volumes,  and  exonerates  Colonel  Mein  from  his  share  in  the 
"  conspiracy." 
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La  Brea  the  road  is  very  dangerous.  Mr.  Bradfield  since  August  has  lost  a  horse, 
and  witness  also,  principally  from  extreme  fatigue  attendant  on  these  journeys. 

George  Deane,  chief  constable  at  La  Brea,  states. — The  magistrate  visited  the 
La  Brea  station  about  three  times  a  month — has  received  an  advance  on  his  pay 
from  Mr.  Bradfield — is  not  anxious  to  make  any  charge  against  him,  being  fully 
satisfied  that  he  (Mr.  Bradfield)  will  pay  him. 

The  magistrate  was  at  La  Brea  on  the  30th  of  March,  1840. 

Evidence  taken  May  5,  1842. 

No  copy  of  the  governor's  instructions  had  been  furnished  to  Mr.  Bradfield  by 
the  magistrate,  as  ordered  by  the  governor  previous  to  the  inquiry — Witnesses 
were  examined  on  the  first  day  and  part  of  the  second  in  Mr.  Bradfield's  absence, 
they,  the  magistrates,  knowing  him  to  be  too  ill  to  attend. 

George  Deane  says — He  was  examined  on  the  first  day  in  Mr.  Bradfield's 
absence.  Mr.  Watson  also  was  examined  in  his  absence.  Has  heard  the  labourers 
and  people  say  they  would  be  satisfied  if  Mr.  Bradfield  attended  once  a  month. 

Rosamond  Louis  states — He  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  La  Brea — that  Mr.  Danons 
told  him  Mr.  Bradfield  had  arrived  ill  with  fever.  On  the  second  day  he  saw 
Mr.  Bradfield,  who  looked  very  pale  and  very  weak — he  appeared  then  to  have  fever 
on  him.  Witness  was  called  on  by  Mr.  Watson  to  come  forward  against  Mr. 
Bradfield,  but  he,  witness,  replied  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  him,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  matters  Witness  thinks  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  Mr.  Bradfield  to  go  to  La  Brea  every  week.  When  Mr.  Bradfield  was  in  his 
office  he  showed  every  disposition  to  do  his  duty — had  never  known  people  to 
complain  of  Mr.  Bradfield. 

Samuel  Perry,  late  serjeant  of  police  at  La  Brea,  states — That  Mr.  Bradfield 
was  taken  sick  with  vomiting  on  his  way  from  Cedros  to  La  Brea,  to  attend 
the  inquiry  against  him,  and  passed  the  night  on  an  estate.  Next  day  Mr.  Brad- 
field complained  of  fever  and  was  sick,  and  very  unwell Mr.  Bradfield  came  to 

La  Brea  about  once  a  fortnight.  The  journey  from  Cedros  to  La  Brea  occupies 
from  six  to  seven  hours  on  horseback. 

May  6.  Mr.  Burton  Lewis,  clerk  of  police,  states — He  was  frequently  prevented 
attending  Mr.  Bradfield  at  La  Brea  from  illness. — Mr.  Bradfield  was  present  on 
the  second  day  ;  he  arrived  while  the  investigations  were  going  on.  He  appeared 
very  ill,  and  in  a  weak  state,  and  went  to  the  door  two  or  three  times  to  vomit. 

Knows  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  Mr.  Bradfield  was  prevented  from  going  to 
La  Brea  by  the  rains,  which  made  the  beach  dangerous.  The  rivers  which  you 
have  to  cross  during  the  rainy  season  are  dangerous.  There  was  no  doctor  in  the 
whole  district.  In  January  and  February,  1840,  Mr.  Bradfield  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  going  about  taking  the  census.  Witness  thinks  Mr.  Bradfield  was  too 
unwell  to  make  any  defence.  Mr.  Bradfield  said  something  about  his  being 
unwell,  and  that  he  was  too  unwell  to  make  a  defence.  Witness  brought  Mr. 
Bradfield  to  Port-of-  Spain  in  November — he  was  sick  at  Cedros  about  a  fortnight 
previously.  Remembers  Mr.  Bradfield  being  repeatedly  cited  to  attend  the  crimi- 
nal sessions  in  town,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  from  Cedros.  Whenever  witness 
accompanied  Mr.  Bradfield  to  La  Brea,  business  was  properly  conducted,  and 
parties  properly  cited.  Knows  that  days  have  been  fixed  for  entertaining  com- 
plaints, and  that  the  magistrate  was  absent  from  sickness,  or  the  bad  state  of  the 
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beach,  and  the  weather.  Remembers  Mr  Bradfield  advancing  policemen  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  at  a  time  each,  before  their  pay  was  due. 

Mr.  Stone,  late  manager  at  La  Brea,  states — The  only  change  witness  could 
have  wished  was,  that  Mr.  Bradfield  should  attend  to  the  station  once  a  week  or 
once  a  fortnight.  From  October  3d  to  1st  January,  1840,  witness  may  have  veen 
Mr.  Bradfield  at  the  La  Brea  station  three  or  four  times.  Witness  was  absent  from 
the  district  for  three  weeks  in  October.  The  rivers  being  down  in  the  rainy  season, 
they  are  very  dangerous,  and  the  roads  are  very  bad — between  Cedros  and  Erin  they 
are  very  dangerous,  and  occasionally  impassable.  Knows,  from  the  ill  state  of 
health  Mr.  Bradfield  was  in,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  perform  his  duties  as 
magistrate.  Thinks  that  Mr.  Bradfield  could  have  attended  better  to  his  duties  if 
the  petition  from  the  planters  of  Cedros  had  been  attended  to.  Did  not  hear  the 
Magistrates  call  on  Mr.  Bradfield  to  make  any  defence.  The  magistrates  did  not 
offer  to  defer  the  proceedings  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Bradfield's  illness.  Mr.  Brad- 
field was  certainly  unwell,  and  if  witness  had  been  in  Mr.  Bradfield's  situation, 
he  would  have  requested  the  magistrates  to  postpone  the  investigation. 

George  Steere  examined  by  Mr.  Bradfield — Witness  was  acting  clerk  at  Cedros, 
with  Mr.  Rousseau ;  was  twelve  days  with  him.  Was  sent  by  the  magistrate  from 
Cedros  to  Erin  ;  this  was  in  February,  1842;  could  not  effect  the  going ;  his  horse 
sunk  under  him  in  the  quicksands  four  times,  and  witness  had  two  heavy  falls. 
Witness  had  no  guide,  but  if  he  had  he  would  have  got  safe  there  as  other  people  do.* 

Evidence  on  May  12th,  1842  :— 

Frederick  Brown,  Esq. — Has  been  in  the  colony  forty- three  years  as  a  land- 
surveyor;  was  in  the  southern  District  when  Mr.  Bradfield  was  magistrate.  Stayed 
there  some  time.  The  roads  by  the  sea-coast  are  sometimes  very  dangerous ;  the 
Irois  River  always  so.  Never  heard  any  complaints  from  the  inhabitants  against 
Mr.  Bradfield.  Knows  Mr.  Massey  of  La  Brea;  never  heard  him  complain  of  Mr. 
Bradfield.  Thinks  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  magistrate  to  do  his  duty  in  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  of  the  local  government.  Considers  that  the  magistrate  of 
the  Southern  District  ought  to  keep  at  least  three  horses,  and  ought  always  to  be 
attended  by  an  active  servant.  Thinks  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  magistrate  to 
perform  his  duties  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  government.  There  are  miles 
along  the  sea-beach  where  no  human  being  is  to  be  met  with. 

Dr.  Mitchell  states  : — Has  resided  in  the  Southern  District ;  recollects  seeing 

*  This  sentence  is  word  for  word  what  Mr,  Cadiz  said  for  him.  So  far  from 
the  witness  saying  this,  his  own  words  were  distinctly : — "  He  then  was  glad  to 
leave  the  service,  and  would  be  sorry  to  go  back  again."  The  clerk  who  took 
down  the  minutes  promised  to  correct  this,  but  it  was  more  convenient  to  retain 
the  original  sentence,  as  telling  against  Mr.  Bradfield.  That  is,  however,  incor- 
rect, as  it  is  well  known  even  a  guide  is  useless,  where  the  moveable  quicksands, 
formed  by  the  rivers,  the  sea,  and  lagoons,  are  continually  changing  their  position; 
and  that  where  to-day  the  passage  is  perfectly  safe,  to-morrow  (from  the  rains)  it 
is  perfectly  dangerous — as  was  the  case  on  one  occasion  in  this  very  spot,  when 
Mr.  Bradfield  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  (of  the  Chatham  Estate, 
Erin,)  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Cuddy,  Royal  Artillery,  and  another  gentle- 
man— when  the  whole  four  were  thrown  from  their  horses  into  the  river,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quicksands  having,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  M  changed  position." 
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Mr.  Bradfield  there.  Saw  Mr.  Bradfield  dangerously  ill;  and  on  one  occasion 
remained  three  days  with  him  in  consequence.  Remembers  seeing  Mr.  Bradfield  very 
ill  in  town  afterwards.  Witness  was  medical  attendant  in  the  quarter,  and  left  in 
consequence  of  ill-health.  His  ill-health  arose  from  duties  he  had  to  undergo.  Wit- 
ness was  in  the  district  twenty-two  months,  and  had  six  severe  bilious  fevers.  Has 
lived  at  Cedros,  near  Mr.  Bradfield's  residence.  Has  sometimes  walked  on  his  way 
to  La  Brea,  when  his  horse  was  fatigued,  otherwise  he  must  have  injured  or  killed 
his  horse.  Has  tumbled  very  often,  from  Cedros  to  La  Brea,  in  consequence  of  the 
dangerous  travelling.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  continuous  duty,  and  duty 
not  continuous ;  and  witness  has  observed  that  every  magistrate  or  medical  man, 
who  has  duties  to  perform,  has  sickened  sooner  or  later.  Having  to  attend  the 
police-station  once  a  week  at  La  Brea  was  too  much  for  regular  attendance. 

Mr.  Redhead  states  : — He  went  with  the  magistrates  to  La  Brea  as  secretary. 
Mr  Bradfield  was  not  present  the  first  day  of  the  inquiry.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  inquiry  Mr.  Bradfield  came  in  the  afternoon,  at  one  or  two  o'clock  ;  he  appeared 
to  be  very  sick.  Does  not  think,  on  Mr.  Bradfield's  first  entry  into  court,  he  was  in 
a  fit  state  to  make  his  defence.  Mr.  Bradfield  sat  at  the  table  ;  there  was  but  one 
table  in  the  room.  Mr.  Bradfield  was  not  in  a  condition  to  eat  anything  when  the 
magistrates  dined.  Mr.  Bradfield  said,  when  called  upon  to  make  his  defence, 
"  You  see  the  ill  state  of  health  I  am  in."  During  the  investigation,  Mr.  Bradfield 
left  the  office  to  vomit.  Mr.  Cadiz,  seeing  Mr.  Bradfield  vomiting  violently,  ordered 
him  some  brandy  and  water.  Serjeant  Deane  said  he  would  make  no  charge  against 
Mr.  Bradfield,  as  he  ivas  satisfied  Mr.  Bradfield  would  pay  him.  What  Mr.  Bradfield 
said  about  counsel,  or  legal  adviser,  was,  "  He  (Mr.  Bradfield)  would  have  em- 
ployed counsel  if  he  could."  Mr.  Farley  (afterwards  appointed  magistrate  in  Mr. 
Bradfield's  place),  together  with  Mr.  Spears,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Losh  &  Co., 
ivere  present  ct  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Farley  came  down  with  the  magistrates,  and  returned 
with  them. 

Mr.  Burton  Lewis  re-called — In  what  witness  stated,  respecting  the  transcript 
of  quarterly  returns,  he  does  not  mean  to  make  any  imputation  on  Mr.  Bradfield ;  nor 
does  he  wish  to  make  any  charge  against  Mr.  Bradfield. 

The  total  impossibility  of  performing  his  duties,  as  laid  down  by  the 
existing  regulations,  is  here  distinctly  proved  by  incontrovertible 
evidence ;  and,  so  far  from  any  neglect,  it  was  proved  in  documentary 
evidence,  that,  independent  of  Mr.  Bradfield's  having  twice  left  his 
district  for  the  capital,  in  consequence  of  severe  illness,  his  being  cited 
on  several  occasions  to  attend  the  criminal  sessions,  held  also  in  the 
capital,  and  the  interruptions  to  his  regular  duties  while  taking  the 
population  returns  (which  occupied  two  months),  and  names  of  those 
individuals  in  his  district  liable  to  serve  as  assessors  or  jurors  at  the 
criminal  sessions — it  was  proved  in  evidence,  that  he  attended  regularly 
on  an  average  once  a  fortnight ;  and  his  own  police-serjeant,  Deane, 
stated  in  evidence  on  oath,  and  on  the  second  inquiry,  that  Mr.  Brad- 
field "visited  the  La  Brea  station  about  three  times  a  month  ;"  while  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  colony,  that  the  magistrates  who  succeeded 
him  had  been  three  and  four  months  without  once  attending  to  their 
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duties  at  the  La  Brea  station,  as  is  also  proved  by  the  following  return, 
taken  verbatim  from  the  office  journal,  in  presence  of  the  Serjeant  of 
police : — 


1841— April  24th,  at  La  Brea. 

Sept.  8th  and  22(1,  at  La  Brea. 

October  16th,  at  La  Brea. 

November  3rd,  at  La  Brea. 

December  11th,  at  La  Brea. 
1842 — January,  not  once. 

February,  not  once. 

March  22d,  at  La  Brea. 

April  6th,  at  La  Brea. 

May  4th,  at  La  Brea. 


1840 — October,  not  once  at  La  Brea. 

November,  not  once. 

December  29th,  at  La  Brea. 
1841— January  8th  to  10th,  at  La  Brea. 

February,  not  once. 

March,  not  once. 

April,  not  once. 

May  31st,  at  La  Brea. 

June,  not  once  at  La  Brea. 

July  19th,  at  La  Brea. 

April  11th,  at  La  Brea. 
Taken  from  the  journal  by  Mr.  Bradfield  at  La  Brea,  in  presence  of  the  serjeant 
of  police. 

And  this  evident  "neglect  of  duty"  passed  unnoticed  ;  the  objects 
of  Messrs.  Losh  and  Co.  having  been  accomplished  in  superseding  the 
crown  magistrate. 

In  reference  to  the  first  inquiry,  the  official  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Bradfield,  dated  April  23d,  1840,  informed  him— 

That  a  board  of  inquiry  was  to  be  held,  to  investigate  certain  charges  against 
him  (Mr.  Bradfield),  and  that  he  would  be  furnished  as  soon  as  possible  with  a 
copy  of  his  excellency's  instructions  to  the  gentlemen  composing  the  board. 

77m  was  not  complied  with  ;  no  copy  of  these  instructions  was  given 
to  Mr.  Bradfield,  as  ordered ;  while  that  inquiry  was  begun  and  continued 
in  Mr.  Bradfield's  absence,  they  (the  commissioners)  knowing  Mr.  Brad- 
field to  be  too  ill  to  attend ;  but  they  continued  the  inquiry,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Cadiz,  in  order  to  save  time  ;*  while  a  Mr.  Farley,  who 
had  kept  a  grog-shop  in  Mr.  Bradfield s  own  district,^  accompanied 
the  magistrates  to  La  Brea,  remained  with  them  during  the  investiga- 
tion, and  returned  with  them  after  it  was  concluded  ;  while  such  was 

*  These  words  were  purposely  kept  out  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  and 
which  were  uttered  on  the  second  inquiry. 

■f  In  consequence  of  this  individual  having  refused  to  pay  a  quarter's  license  due, 
he  was  reported  to  the  attorney-general  in  default,  when  the  governor  ordered  the 
sum  to  be  retained  out  of  his  pay,  while  acting  as  a  magistrate,  and  which  was  done 
by  John  Scott,  Esq.,  then  acting  colonial-treasurer,  and  now  in  England.  The 
account  runs  thus — 

Henry  Farley,  December  4th,  1839. 

To  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
To  three  months'  license  for  selling  spirituous  liquors  by  retail  in 

the  Quarter  of  La  Brea 51  dollars. 
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the  indelicacy  of  the  whole  proceeding,  that  previous  to  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  being  sent  in,  an  application  was  made  to  Sir  Henry 
M'Leod  by  and  on  behalf  of  this  said  Mr.  Farley,  to  succeed  Mr.  Brad- 
field  in  office — which  he  did  immediately  ;  thus  verifying  the  assertion 
made  when  the  commissioners  left  San  Fernando  to  institute  the  mum- 
mery of  an  inquiry,  "that  they  were  going  to  turn  Mr.  Bradfield  out, 
and  appoint  Mr.  Farley."* 

The  commissioners  were  Messrs.  Huggins,  Knox,  and  Cadiz.  We 
will  now  examine  the  characters  of  these  individuals,  who  were  so 
impartially  appointed  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  one  of  her 
Majesty's  crown  magistrates. 

That  of  Mr.  Cadiz  has  been  pretty  well  exemplified  in  the  Colonial 
Magazine  for  June  last  (page  177),  wherein  it  appears  a  boy  was  kept 
in  custody  for  the  space  of  sixty  hours,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
magistrates;  on  which  occasion  the  chief-justice  remarked,  "that  showed 
there  was  something  wrong  in  the  administration  of  justice." 

Of  Mr.  Huggins  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration,  in  the  shape  of  the 
following  official  document : — 

To  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  &c. 

Francises  Josef  de  Sarsa  states  : — He  was  ordered  to  the  Retrench  Estate,  of 
which  Mr.  Huggins  is  manager,  and  where  he  experienced  much  ill-treatment.  He, 
his  wife,  and  children,  often  asked  leave  to  quit ;  being  refused,  he  attempted 
several  times  to  escape,  but  failed.  In  one  of  these  attempts,  on  the  10th  July, 
(1835),  he  was  arrested,  and  imprisoned  for  one  month  in  the  cachot  of  Petit 
Bourg. 

At  the  same  cachot,  at  this  time,  were  three  other  Portuguese  imprisoned. 
They  were  all  placed  in  the  stocks  four  days  and  four  nights.  During  their  im- 
prisonment, the  only  allowance  given  them  was  a  small  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle 
of  water.  The  cachot  is  eight  feet  square,  but  no  windows  ;  both  doors  were  kept 
shut,  except  for  a  short  time,  when  bread  and  water  were  brought ;  there  was 
no  bed  nor  bedding,  they  lay  on  the  bare  ground.  Doura  and  Silva  were 
very  ill ;  during  the  whole  month  that  deponent  was  in  the  cachot,  they 
were  not  visited  by  any  medical  man.  On  the  3d  of  August,  Nunez,  who 
appeared  to  be  dying,  was  carried  back  to  the  estate  on  a  mule.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  the  deponent  was  taken  out  of  the  prison,  but  was  unable  to  walk  On 
inquiring  for  Nunez,  he  found  he  had  died  three  days  after  he  had  left  the  cachot. 

*  In  Mr.  Bradfield's  letter  to  the  governor,  of  the  26th  September,  1839,  it  will  be 
remembered  he  expressed  a  wish  to  "attend  alternate  weeks  at  La  Brea,"  and  for 
"an  additional  allowance  of  salary,  to  meet  his  extra  expenses  in  horses,  boat- 
hire,"  &c.  This  was  refused  him  in  Mr.  Walker's  reply  of  4th  October,  1839,  in 
which  he  states  the  governor  "  would  not  consider  himself  justified  in  asking  the 
sanction  of  the  council  to  any  measure  which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
that  expenditure."  Now,  it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  on  Mr.  Farley  being 
appointed,  the  application  to  attend  alternate  weeks  was  granted  him,  with  an 
increase  of  ,£100  to  the  salary  ! 
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Deponent  farther  swears,  that  his  wife,  Maria,  together  with  her  children,  is 
detained  against  her  will  on  the  estate. 

Sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 

Josef  Francisco  Maciedo,  a  native  of  Fayal,  states — That  in  November  last, 
1834,  he  was  brought  to  Trinidad  by  Mr.  Searle,  and  that  he  belongs,  as  he  has 
been  told,  to  Mr.  Losh,  (partner  of  one  of  the  members  of  council,  Mr.  Burnley,) 
to  whom  Mr.  Searle  sold  his  services,  under  such  circumstances  as  can  never  be 
accomplished  on  one  side,  nor  ever  will  on  the  other ;  consequently  the  petitioner 
must  remain  a  slave  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  or  rather  until  the  term 
of  his  natural  life  be  abridged. 

The  petitioner's  wife  and  one  of  his  children  have  already  expired  in  a  miserable 
manner,  and  his  other  children  are  dependent  for  a  precarious  meal  upon  what 
little  charity  they  can  find.  The  petitioner's  appearance  will  vouch  for  the 
misery  he  is  reduced  to.  But  his  case  is  not  singular  ;  almost  all  his  countrymen 
have  suffered  equally ;  half  of  them  have  been  delivered  by  death,  while  the 
remainder  are  fast  following. 

I  have  been  beaten  and  flogged,  and  otherwise  ill  treated.  I  escaped  about  ten 
days  ago,  with  the  marks  on  my  body  which  I  have  shown  to  many  people. 

(Signed)  Josef  Francisco  Maciedo. 

Trinidad,  July  20th,  1835.  Witness,  A  Shaw. 

To  the   Lieutenant-Governor,  &c. 
Manuel  Furta  da  Branquino  and  his  wife  Mariana  Francisca,  showeth  : 
They  came  here  (Trinidad)  on  the  22d  of  November,  1834.     They  were  sold 
for  three  years  to  Mr.  Losh  ;  four  of  their  children  have  since  died,  and  they  im- 
plore your  Excellency  to  interpose  to  relieve  them  from  a  slavery  worse  than  that 
to  which  the  negroes  have  been  subjected. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  treatment  which  the  unfortunate  people  who 
emigrated  from  Madeira  and  Fayal  experienced,  under  the  humane 
care  of  Messrs.  Huggins,  Losh,  &  Co. 

With  reference  to  the  third  magistrate,  Mr.  Knox,  not  only  had  he 
been  previously  dismissed  from  the  management  of  an  estate,  but  he 
had  been  also  himself  fined  for  neglecting  his  sick,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  letter: — 

7,  Gloucester  Place,  King's  Road,  April  17th,  1843. 

My  dear  Sir. — In  reply  to  your  query  as  to  whether  a  complaint  was  not  made 
against  me  as  stipendiary  magistrate,  during  my  residence  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict, I  have  to  inform  you  that  a  complaint  was  made  and  signed  by  Messrs  Stone 
and  Co.,  but  that  in  consequence  of  its  untruth,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  signed  by  parties  who  were  not  resident  in  the  district,  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  dismissed  the  complaint,  as  frivolous,  unfounded,  and  vexatious. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Knox,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  had  occasion  to  fine  him  two 
pounds  sterling  for  neglecting  his  sick  negroes,  my  decision  in  this  case  having 
been  assisted  by  his  brother-planters  against  him  ;  but  in  consequence  of  this, 
I  regret  to  say,  that  I  received  from  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  which  Mr. 
Knox  was  manager,  a  notice  to  quit,  solely  from  the  circumstance  of  my  having 
fined  his  manager  for  this  neglect  of  duty  on  his  part,  and  for  which  I  was  also 
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censured  by  Sir  G.  Hill,  his  Excellency  telling  me  that  I  ought  to  have  censured 
rather  than  have  publicly  fined  him. 

Any  other  information  you  may  require  I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  it  you. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
To  Henry  J.  Bradfield,  Esq.  W.  R.  Strugnel,  R.  N. 

This  letter  is  another  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  in  how  unen- 
viable a  light  the  crown  magistrates  stood  in  Trinidad,  and  that  even 
the  governor  censured  them  for  an  impartial  discharge  of  their  duty. 
And  these  are  the  triumvirs  selected  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  a 
crown  magistrate!  We  must  in  candour  confess  that  Sir  Henry 
McLeod  had  only  just  arrived  in  the  colony — that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  parties  in  question,  who  had  doubtless  been  recommended  to  him 
by  Messrs.  Walker,  Losh,  &  Co*,  as  fit  and  proper  persons  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purpose ;  and  as  a  proof  of  how  little  his 
Excellency  knew  of  the  affair,  he  was  honestly  told  by  his  Honour 
Judge  Scotland,  of  the  impropriety  of  appointing  such  an  individual  as 
Farley ; — when  Sir  Henry  replied,  "  I  know  nothing  of  him ;  they 
recommended  him." 

It  has  been  seen  that  a  plot  had  been  got  up  to  get  Mr.  Strugnel 
removed  from  office.  On  the  crown  magistrates  being  most  unjustly 
superseded,  a  Mr.  O'Brien,  clerk  to  the  planter  Attorney -General 
Jackson,  succeeded  that  gentleman  at  the  La  Brea  district ;  he  was 
removed  through  a  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Losh  in  council.  On  the 
reappointment  of  Mr,  Bradfield,  by  orders  from  the  home-government, 
he  was  commissioned  to  the  Cedros  District,  which  was  united  to  that 
of  La  Brea  ;  and  scarcely  had  he  commenced  his  duties  in  the  Southern 
District  than  a  most  unfounded  and  iniquitous  charge  was  made  against 
him  by  this  very  Mr.  Losh  in  council.  The  occasion  alluded  to  was 
reported  in  the  Port-of-  Spain  Gazette  for  June  4th,  1839,  and  ran 
thus : — 

Mr.  Losh  informed  the  board  that  Mr.  Bradfield  had  been  complained  of; 
since  his  appointment,  only  one  night  or  day  has  he  been  at  his  station. 

Now,  so  far  from  this  being  correct,  Mr.  Bradfield  received  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  to  his  district  by  the  1st  of  May,  1839,  and  he  on  that 
very  day  sailed  for  his  destination  and  commenced  his  duties  imme- 
diately. This  he  proved,  and  through  the  Hon.  J.  Scott,  then  Acting 
Colonial  Treasurer,  applied  to  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr  Turn- 
bull,  to  request  that  Mr.  Losh  would  immediately  retract  the  false 
assertion. 

I  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  I  may  be  considered  too  prolix,  but  lam  anxious 
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to  show  and  prove,  that,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  entering 
on  his  arduous  duties,  the  conspiracy  was  already  in  embryo  to  get 
Mr.  Bradfield  removed,  for  Mr.  Farley,  who  had  been  already  em- 
ployed by  Messrs.  Losh  &  Co.;  and  moreover,  Mr.  Bradfield  was  confi- 
dentially and  confidently  informed,  that  Mr.  Stone  was  threatened,  if 
he  did  not  bring  his  charges  forward  against  Mr.  Bradfield,  he  should 
be  immediately  deprived  of  his  management. 

These  charges  were  made,  as  well  as  those  of  Watson.  An  epitome 
of  the  evidence  is  now  given,  as  well  as  an  impartial  view  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  commissioners  conducted  the  inquiry — examining 
witnesses  on  charges  and  instructions,  a  copy  of  which  was  never 
furnished  to  Mr.  Bradfield,  as  ordered,  and  while  he  was  labouring  under 
severe  and  serious  indisposition,  and  without  allowing — that  which  is 
granted  to  the  lowest  felon — the  opportunity  of  producing  his  witnesses, 
or  of  making  even  the  shadow  of  a  defence  ! 

[To  be  continued.] 
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In  these  days  of  writing  and  reading,  (the  age  we  live  in  might  very 
properly  be  styled  the  Paper  age,)  it  may  seem  at  the  first  glance  to  be 
almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  write  an  essay  on  the  above  subject ; 
but,  in  truth,  this  ground  has  not  been  much  beaten  by  scribblers,  for, 
until  very  lately,  a  most  unpardonable,  as  well  as  unaccountable  apathy 
has  existed  in  this  little  Island,  in  all  that  relates  to  its  bright  empire 
in  the  East,  and  from  which  apathy  it  has  only  been  awakened  by  the 
stirring  events  in  AfFghanistan,  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  British 
public  is  not  overwell  informed  on  the  subject,  I  will  endeavour  to 
string  together  a  few  observations  relating  to  the  "  Indian  Army,"—  a 
more  suitable  designation  than  that  of  "  The  Company's  Service,"  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called, — and  if,  as  I  go  along,  comparisons  will 
occasionally  suggest  themselves  between  this  and  the  royal  army,  it 
must  never  be  inferred  that  the  writer  is  actuated  by  invidious  or 
unworthy  motives,  for,  out  of  its  own  service,  the  British  army  has  not 
a  more  sincere  admirer  of  its  perfect  discipline,  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments, than  myself. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Company's  army  must  assuredly  be  allowed  to 
form  the  most  advantageous  military  service  in  existence.  There  is, 
without  doubt,  a  trying  climate  to  contend  with,  which  is  necessarily 
fatal  to  the  health  and  prospects  of  many  ("haud  inexpertus  loquor!") ; 
but  where,  except  in  India,  do  we  find  a  service  in  which  the  youngest 
officer  can  live  like  a  gentleman  upon  his  pay,  without  being  at  any 
expense  to  his  friends,  beyond  the  moderate  sum  which  may  be  requisite 
to  starting  him  fairly  ?  Unlike  the  royal  army,  admirable  as  it  is  in  other 
respects,  where  the  ensign  requires  an  allowance  almost  equivalent  to 
his  pay,  to  enable  him  to  subsist  decently,  a  cadetship  brings  with  it, 
not  only  an  honourable  profession,  but  an  ample  livelihood  for  the 
present,  and  a  comfortable  prospect  for  the  future.  In  short,  the 
Indian  army  opens  a  fine  field  to  a  young  man  with  a  sound  constitu- 
tion and  an  empty  purse,  (for  it  is  like  that  of  France — quite  the  poor 
man's  service,)  and  the  vast  sphere  of  action  upon  which  he  finds  himself 
suddenly  launched,  and  the  highly  responsible  and  important  situations, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  which  young  officers  are  not  unfrequently 
called  upon  to  fill,  contribute  to  produce  that  independence  and  energy 
of  action,  and  decision  of  character,  which  would  seem  to  adapt  our 
Indian  officers  so  well  for  diplomatic  situations,  at  least  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  where  native  chicanery  and  intrigue  are  never  asleep. 
Numberless  examples  will  readily  present  themselves  to  the  reader  of 
Oriental  history,  and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  late  able  conduct  in 
China,  is  a  brilliant  living  instance  in  proof  of  our  assertion. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated,  than  any  thing  approaching  to 
jealousy  or  ill-feeling  between  the  Queen's  and  Company's  Services, 
conducive  as  each  is,  upon  Indian  ground,  to  the  other's  well-being. 
There  they  have,  as  it  were,  grown  up  and  increased  in  renown  together; 
in  many  an  arduous  campaign  they  have  shared  the  same  privations — 
they  have  fought  in  the  same  field — and  side  by  side  they  have  been 
laid  in  the  same  grave !  These,  then,  should  never  be  the  men  to  be 
jealous  of,  or  to  speak  lightly  of,  each  other.  We  by  no  means  are 
bold  enough  to  assert,  as  some  may  do,  that  native  soldiers  are  equal  to 
Europeans,  for  this  they  decidedly  are  not,  whether  as  regards  physical 
courage  or  physical  strength ;  had  they  indeed  been  so,  how  would 
India  have  been  subdued  ?  But,  though  a  degree  under  the  standard 
of  their  European  brethren  in  the  aforesaid  respects,  they  are  never- 
theless admirable  soldiers,  and  have  seldom  failed  us  when  led  by 
Europeans  ;  indeed  the  two  ingredients  amalgamate  peculiarly  well  for 
all  military  purposes,  and  it  is  certainly  desirable,  that  on  all  important 
occasions,  native  troops  should  never  be  employed  without  a  portion  of 
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this  good  leaven.  But  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  more  particularly 
of  the  officers  of  the  service  that  we  wish  to  treat,  leaving  the  soldier's 
position  to  be  discussed  on  some  future  occasion. 

Now,  whatever  equality  there  may  be  between  the  two  services  as  to 
a  high  military  feeling  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  in  very  many  points 
there  is  really  little  or  no  analogy.  The  officers  of  the  royal  service 
may  not  unfairly  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  who  embrace 
it  as  a  profession  and  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  those  who,  being 
drawn  into  it  by  its  agremens,  and  being  in  the  enjoyment,  or  in  expec- 
tation, of  an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  merely  look  upon  the 
army  as  a  pleasant  mode  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of 
passing  a  few  of  their  earliest  years.  This  latter  class  is  to  be  found 
mostly  in  the  guards,  cavalry,  and  crack  corps  of  the  line,  and  of  course 
there  is  nothing  reprehensible  in  thus  making  a  convenience  or  a  pas- 
time of  an  attractive  profession.  To  both  classes  of  officers,  however, 
a  long  purse  is  absolutely  essential,  not  only  to  their  advancement  in 
the  service,  but  to  their  very  existence  in  it ;  for  young  officers  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  can  scarcely  maintain  their  position  without  spend- 
ing as  much  as  double  the  amount  of  their  pay.  As  for  a  man's  living 
upon  his  pay,  such  a  thing  is  never  dreamed  of.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
service  for  the  rich,  and  a  glorious  service  it  is — but  still  it  is  for  the 
rich  !     Now  turn  to  the  poor  man's  service. 

The  Company's  officer  usually  commences  his  career  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  and  from  the  first  day  of  his  appointment  he  is 
taught  probably  to  look  to  the  service  as  his  sole  means  of  livelihood, 
comparatively  few  receiving  anything  from  their  friends  when  once 
fairly  started  ;  and  indeed  the  pay  of  an  ensign  is  so  liberal,  being  never 
less  than  180  rupees  (£18)  per  month,  that  nothing  additional  is 
necessary,  for  upon  this  many  an  ensign  contrives  to  keep  his  two 
horses.  A  Company's  officer  need  never  be  in  debt,  unless  he  has 
hampered  himself  with  matrimony  whilst  yet  a  subaltern,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  decided  advantages  held  out  by  the  Military  Fund,  is  an 
unwise  policy  ;  for  the  expense  of  dragging  about  a  family  in  India  is 
enormous.  No  man  should  think  of  marrying  under  the  rank  of  captain, 
unless  he  is  installed  in  one  of  the  many  staff  appointments,  which  form 
perhaps  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  Indian  army,  and  for  a  participa- 
tion in  which  every  one  looks  at  some  period  or  other,  however  distant, 
of  his  servitude.  A  high  command,  or  the  holding  of  a  staff  appoint- 
ment, are  the  only  opportunities  the  service  affords  of  realizing  money, 
for  a  regimental  officer,  unless  a  bachelor  field-officer,  can  scarcely  lay 
by  any  thing,  without  stinting  himself  in  ordinary  comforts. 
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These  staff  appointments,  by  the  way,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
held  by  the  Company's  officers ;  a  monopoly  which  has  at  times  pro- 
voked much  discussion,  and  many  complaints  from  the  royal  service, 
who  maintain  that  they  should  participate  equally  in  those  good  things 
with  ourselves.  Their  case  may,  on  &  prima  facie  view,  seem  a  hard 
one ;  but  some  cogent  reasons  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  existing 
system. — In  the  first  place  :  in  appointments  where  the  disbursement 
of  public  money  is  concerned,  the  local  government  would  not  have 
the  same  hold  upon  one  of  Her  Majesty's  officers  as  upon  their  own. 
In  the  second :  if  these  appointments  were  open  to  both  services  alike, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  powerful  interest  that  emanates  from 
the  "  Horse-Guards,"  would  carry  every  thing  before  it — all  the  com- 
manders-in-chief, and  many  of  the  governors,  being  Queen's  officers. 
In  the  third  and  last  place— and  this  perhaps  is  the  best  reason  of  all : 
India  is  the  only  field  open  to  the  Company's  officer — it  is  his  sole 
sphere  of  action, — and  upon  entering  the  service,  he  must  always  calcu- 
late upon  a  twenty-years'  banishment  from  his  native  land,  unless 
prematurely  sent  home  by  ill  health,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  is  ever  exposed  to  a  bad  climate.  The  Queen's  officer,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  the  whole  world  open  to  him,  so  extensive  are  our  colonies ; 
and  if  the  climate  of  one  station  does  not  suit  his  health,  he  can,  by 
some  sacrifice  of  money  or  rank,  or  both,  get  removed  to  another 
corps,  a  measure  utterly  impracticable  to  the  Indian  officer ;  and  for 
this  reason,  above  all,  we  maintain  he  has  the  strongest  claim  by  far  to 
the  advantages  that  India  offers.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  he 
by  no  means  monopolizes  the  loaves  and  fishes  ;  for  more  than  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  divisional  and  brigade  commands,  as  well  as  many 
minor  appointments,  are  held  by  Queen's  officers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  lucrative  and  influential  posts  of  commanders-in-chief,  from  which 
the  Company's  officers  are  most  unjustly  excluded  altogether  ;  though 
upon  what  grounds,  I  never  could  thoroughly  comprehend,  for  surely 
it  is  not  to  be  pretended,  that  a  service  that  can  produce  such  men  as 
Pollock,  Nott,  and  Pottinger  have  so  lately  proved  themselves  to  be,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  hundred  others,  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  command 
of  its  own  troops,  whose  language  they  can  speak,  whose  prejudices  they 
respect,  and  whose  services,  and  even  faces,  they  are  familiar  with !  At 
the  least,  the  Indian  army  should  enjoy  an  equal  share  of  these  chief 
commands,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  justice 
will  be  done  them  in  this  respect. 

Let  us  now  take  a  cursory  view  of  a  soldier's  life  in  India,  which,  in 
the  piping  times  of  peace,  is  doubtless  somewhat  monotonous,  but  at 
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all  events  it  is  purely  military.  British  India  may  be  said  to  be  one 
vast  camp,  occupied  as  it  is  by  an  army  of  not  less  than  2 40,000  men. 
It  has  been  won  by  the  sword, — it  is  retained  by  the  sword,— and  we 
fear  it  must  be  extended  by  the  sword.  The  European  society  of  India 
is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  military  officers  and  their  families, 
consequently  the  habits  and  conversation,  not  only  of  Europeans  gene- 
rally, but  of  all  the  natives  within  their  influence,  have  acquired  a 
strong  military  tinge :  for  in  India,  as  in  all  Eastern,  and  I  may  add 
all  barbarous,  nations,  the  profession  of  arms  is  highly  thought  of. 
Here,  the  officer  is  never  out  of  uniform  ;  he  is  rarely  absent  from  his 
duty;  he  is  roused  from  his  camp-cot  at  gun-fire;  he  is  summoned  to 
his  meals  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle ;  his  home  is  the  cantonment,  gar- 
rison, or  tented  field.  Then  there  is  the  daily  parade,  either  for  drill 
or  inspection,  varied  occasionally  by  brigade  field-days,  general  guard- 
mountings,  courts-martial,  and  committees — a  mode  of  life  monotonous 
and  tiresome  in  the  extreme,  but  such  incesssant  schooling  must  almost 
make  a  soldier  of  a  man,  in  spite  of  himself,  unless  he  is  formed  of  very 
impracticable  stuff  indeed.  And  here  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  a 
great  advantage  always  within  the  reach  of  an  Indian  officer,  and 
without  which  no  man  can  make  much  progress  in  a  knowledge  of  his 
profession  :  we  allude  to  the  frequent  opportunities  offered  in  the  East 
of  seeing  large  bodies  of  troops  under  arms,  and  of  partaking  of  their 
evolutions.  This  is  an  advantage  rarely  enjoyed  by  officers  at  home,  or 
even  in  the  colonies,  where  the  troops  are  frequently  much  scattered  ; 
while  in  India,  three,  six,  and  occasionally  eight  thousand  men,  of  all 
arms,  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  same  station,  and  are  regularly  exer- 
cised together  once  a  week  by  the  officer  commanding  the  brigade  or 
division.  Thus  we  may  see  what  a  military  atmosphere  a  soldier 
breathes  in  India  ;  and  though  the  enemy  he  may  occasionally  be  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  battle-field  is  not  of  the  same  colour  or  so  highly 
drilled  as  himself,  he  will  nevertheless  often  find  a  foe  worthy  of  his 
steel,  as  witness  many  a  tough  encounter,  especially  with  the  Nepau- 
lese,  the  Burmese,  and,  more  lately,  the  A  Afghans  and  Beloochees.  In 
Europe,  England  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  peace  since  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  if  we  except  some  gallant  but  short-lived  affairs  she  has  been 
engaged  in  on  behalf  of  others.  In  British  India,  on  the  contrary,  with 
a  population  exceeding  eighty  millions,  and  where  we  are  mixed  up 
with,  and  hemmed  in  by,  a  variety  of  states  and  nations,  jealous  of  our 
power,  the  temple  of  Janus  is  never  shut.  One  war  is  no  sooner  ter- 
minated, than  native  intrigue  in  a  neighbouring  state  cuts  out  fresh 
work  for  our  soldiers  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is  thus  the  British 
vol.  iv. — no.  15.  Q 
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army  ever  finds  something  to  keep  its  hand  in  ;  India  is  a  never-failing 
field  for  the  exercise  of  its  prowess  ;  here  is  always  "  quelque  chose 
fifaire;"  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  to  this  country,  in  spite  of 
its  desagremens  and  unpopularity  with  many,  the  royal  troops  are 
indebted  for  many  of  their  advantages,  and  much,  very  much,  of  their 
renown.  Amongst  other  things,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  Wel- 
lington's star,  which  may  be  said  to  have  eclipsed  the  sun  of  Auster- 
litz,  first  rose  from  the  bloody,  but  glorious  field  of  Assaye  ! 

Another  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Indian  army  is  this:  owing 
to  the  paucity  of  European  officers  in  the  service,  as  well  as  to  the  vast 
numbers  of  staff  and  other  appointments  appertaining  to  it,  compara- 
tively young  men  are  frequently  placed  in  situations  of  the  highest 
responsibility,  civil,  military,  or  'political.  And  the  experience  thus 
acquired,  must  largely  contribute  towards  forming  an  able  and  superior 
class  of  public  servants;  for  when  an  individual  in  India  is  placed,  as 
must  often  be  the  case,  in  an  isolated  position,  and  is  thrown  altogether 
upon  his  own  resources,  every  latent  qualification  will  necessarily 
develope  itself.  During  service  in  the  field,  from  the  scarcity  of  offi- 
cers a  subaltern  is  often  in  command  of  a  post  which  in  European 
warfare  would  be  assigned  to  a  captain,  or  a  field-officer.  Then,  again, 
a  captain  is  constantly  found  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Native 
Infantry- -these  corps  having  only  one  lieutenant-colonel,  and  one 
major ;  and  still  more  frequently  is  an  ensign  found  in  charge  of  a 
company,  for  there  are  ten  companies,  but  only  five  captains,  con- 
sequently the  five  senior  lieutenants  (there  are  ten  in  all)  command 
companies  in  their  own  right,  and  as  several  officers  are  usually  absent 
from  each  corps  on  furlow  or  on  staff  employ,  the  ensigns  frequently 
foil  into  the  command  of  a  company,  to  which  in  India  is  attached  an 
allowance  of  36/.  per  annum.  In  a  native  cavalry  regiment,  there  are 
the  same  number  of  officers ;  and  the  above  observations  are  applicable 
to  them,  with  this  difference — that  there  are  only  six  troops  in  a 
cavalry  corps.  In  Her  Majesty's  service,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to 
an  abundant  supply  of  officers,  the  command  of  a  regiment  is  seldom 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  for  the  same  reason  very 
few  of  the  lieutenants  ever  fall  into  the  charge  of  a  company.  It  may 
not  perhaps  be  generally  known  that  all  commandants  of  corps  in 
India,  of  both  services,  draw  an  allowance  of  400  rupees  (40/.)  per 
month.  It  is  called  command  allowance,  and  is  enjoyed  even  by  a 
subaltern,  if  chance  puts  him  in  temporary  charge  of  his  regiment. 
This  liberal  allowance  was  first  instituted  in  1824,  and  its  object  was 
to  keep  field-officers  as  much  as  possible  with  their  regiments. 
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We  will  now  take  a  glance  at  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the 
East  India  Company's  army,  or  rather  armies,  for  there  are  three  of 
them,  one  at  each  Presidency,  comprising  a  body  of  more  than  200,000 
men,  native  and  European,  and  upwards  of  5,000  British  officers,  all 
exclusive  of  the  royal  troops  in  India.  The  growth  of  this  force  has 
of  course  been  gradual,  keeping  pace  as  it  has  done  with  increase  of 
territory,  and  now  it  is  as  highly  disciplined  an  army  as  any  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  A  handful  of  Europeans  formed  the  nucleus  of  it,  who 
were  distributed  amongst  the  different  factories  we  originally  occupied 
on  the  coast  with  the  permission  of  the  native  princes.  Such  a  trifling 
means  of  defence  was  intended  solely  to  protect  the  Company's  pro- 
perty from  native  rapacity,  for  of  course  political  aggrandizement  at 
that  early  day,  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  could  never  have  been 
dreamed  of.  For  instance,  the  English  factory  at  Armegere,  the  prin- 
cipal one  we  then  possessed  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  was  garrisoned, 
or  rather  occupied,  in  1628,  by  twenty-eight  soldiers.  But  I  wish  at 
present  to  treat  only  of  officers.  The  few  that  originally  acted  as 
such,  were,  it  is  presumed,  gentlemen  connected  with  the  factory  in  a 
civil  capacity,  the  president  being  the  commander-in-chief  in  virtue  of 
his  office.  It  was  not  until  1748,  that  any  thing  like  a  system  was 
adopted  towards  the  formation  of  an  army,  although  the  Company  had 
many  troops  in  their  pay,  for  in  this  year  the  celebrated  Major  Stringer 
Laurence  (a  royal  officer)  was  despatched  from  England  to  command 
all  the  Company's  forces  in  India,  and  to  organize  them.  Though 
Laurence  had  been  in  the  royal  service,  and  though  the  Madras 
Presidency  was  his  principal  sphere  of  action,  he  may  very  properly  be 
considered  as  the  father  or  founder  of  the  Indian  army.  His  first  act 
was  to  embody  the  scattered  parties  of  Europeans  (then  called  inde- 
pendent companies)  into  a  regular  battalion,  of  which  he  became 
colonel,  and  soon  after  the  native  troops  were  drilled  and  disciplined, 
when  probably  the  present  mode  of  officering  the  army  was  introduced, 
though  for  many  years  the  quota  of  officers  to  a  battalion  of  native 
infantry  was  much  more  scanty  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  perhaps,  that  the  Indian  army,  like  the 
Royal  Marines,  is  a  gradation-service,  each  man  moving  up  in  his 
corps,  as  vacancies  occur,  till  the  rank  of  major  is  attained,  when  pro- 
motion goes  in  the  line  ;  it  is  then  sufficiently"rapid,  and  a  major  may 
calculate  to  within  a  few  months,  when  he  is  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel ; 
previous  to  this,  the  process  of  promotion  is  very  tedious,  theTmost 
trying  period  being  from  a  company  to  a  majority,  a  matter  often  of 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years.     The  majority,  however,  once  secured,  a 
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man  sees  his  way  pretty  clearly  to  rank  and  distinction,  life  being 
spared  to  him.  Of  late  years  promotion  has  been  affected  by  three 
distinct  causes,  which  I  shall  give  :  two  out  of  the  three  causes  tend 
to  accelerate  promotion,  whilst  the  third  retards  it.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  promotion  has  been  accelerated.  The  two  first  casues  are 
the  late  new  retiring  regulations,  and  the  very  general  practice  (now 
tacitly  permitted  by  government)  of  purchasing  steps ;  the  effect  of 
these  is  obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  fewer  casualties  occur  from 
death  or  ill-health,  owing  to  the  improved  moral  state  of  our  Indian 
army,  which  must  surely  be  manifest  to  any  candid  observer.  Such  a 
change,  whatever  may  be  its  effect  on  promotion,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  gratifying  to  the  christian  and  philanthropist.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  add  here,  that  to  guard  against  any  jealousies  between  the  two 
services,  in  1796  royal  commissions  were  granted  to  all  the  Com- 
pany's officers,  giving  them  equal  rank  with  His  Majesty's  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Cape — an  act  of  common  justice,  which  could  no  longer  be 
withheld  from  them.  Previous  to  this  concession,  a  royal  officer  took 
precedence  of  all  Company's  officers  of  the  same  rank,  as  is  the  custom 
in  reference  to  the  militia.  The  royal  commission  to  the  Company's 
officers  is  limited  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape,  as  beyond  it  there  are 
no  Company's  troops ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  but  a  suitable  com- 
pliment to  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  if  they  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  brevet  rank  even  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape ;  a  measure 
that  would  be  duly  appreciated,  and  which  it  is  believed,  as  there  would 
be  no  duties  to  perform,  could  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  Her  Majesty's  officers. 

The  vast  importance  of  our  Indian  empire,  in  every  point  of  view, 
is  made  more  and  more  manifest,  by  each  successive  mail.  Extend 
itself  it  must  and  will,  for  self-defence  is  constantly  compelling  us  to 
interfere  with,  and  to  occupy  disaffected  and  hostile  states.  How  long 
British  India  is  to  continue  growing,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ;  but 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  Providence  intends  it  to  play  a  dis- 
tinguished part  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  its  powerful 
and  efficient  army  is  to  be  a  principal  instrument  in  the  drama.  In 
spite  of  our  manifestoes  and  political  professions  of  non-interference, 
acts  of  injustice  will  occasionally  be  committed  in  the  progressive 
transfer  of  petty  states  to  British  rule,  for,  "  humanum  est  errare ;" 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  God  can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and 
that  almost  invariably  in  such  cases,  a  government  of  tyranny  and 
extortion  is  exchanged  for  one  of  justice  and  moderation.  At  all 
events,  as  the  empire  increases  in  extent,  so  in  the  same  ratio  must  the 
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Company's  military  service  increase  in  strength  and  importance,  and 
indeed  even  now  it  may  be  said  to  be  attracting  a  notice  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  which  it  never  did  before. 

I  will  now  only  touch  upon  one  or  two  points  more,  and  then 
conclude. 

The  cavalry  and  infantry  officers  of  the  Company's  army  are  under 
a  certain  disadvantage,  compared  to  Her  Majesty's,  in  entering  the 
service  too  young,  before  their  education  can  be  properly  completed, 
and  before  they  have  acquired  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  world. 
A  vast  number  of  boys,  at  sixteen,  are  shipped  off  for  India,  as  cadets, 
a  month  or  two  after  they  have  escaped  from  school,  without  any  sort 
of  preparation.  Now,  I  conceive,  that  morally,  as  well  as  physically, 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  young  men,  if  they  did  not  start 
upon  their  Indian-career  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  they  would  be 
in  a  safer  condition  for  encountering  the  difficulties  and  temptations 
incidental  to  their  new  and  most  trying  position.  At  an  earlier  age 
the  constitution  is  unconfirmed,  and  too  often  breaks  down  beneath  the 
debilitating  influence  of  a  tropical  climate.  The  change  proposed, 
would,  I  think,  be  far  more  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  as  well  as 
to  the  interest  of  the  individual  concerned. 

How  much  has  of  late  years  been  said  and  written  regarding  the 
paucity  of  European  officers  in  the  Company's  army  !  A  defect  that 
is  readily  admitted  by  the  best  friends  of  the  service ;  but  to  remedy  it 
effectually,  is  far  beyond  the  power,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  our  Indian 
finances,  so  heavy  an  item  is  the  pay  of  Europeans.  The  efficiency  of 
our  native  troops,  however,  especially  in  the  field,  is  so  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  British  officers,  (for  the  native  officers,  though  a 
useful  link  in  the  chain  of  subordination,  have  little  or  no  authority,) 
that  every  legitimate  effort  should  be  used  by  our  rulers  to  add  to  the 
number ;  for  after  all,  it  is  only  by  European  influence  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  field,  that  India  is  secured  to  us,  and  the  more  of  that  influence 
there  is,  and  the  wider  it  is  spread,  so  much  the  more  secure  will  our 
Eastern  empire  be.  The  present  number  of  officers,  with  a  regiment 
of  native  infantry,  is  twenty-two ;  but  this  may  be  called  nominal,  for 
so  many  are  usually  absent  on  furlough  or  on  the  staff,  that  it  is  seldom 
that  more  than  half  of  the  number  are  present :  a  very  inadequate 
supply  to  meet  the  ordinary  casualites  of  active  service,  where  officers 
of  native  corps  have  often  occasion  particularly  to  expose  themselves. 
It  certainly  seems  an  extraordinary  anomaly,  that  a  European  corps 
should  go  into  action  with  twice  as  many  officers  as  a  native  corps ! 
Under  such  a  manifest  disadvantage,  is  it  not  astonishing  that  our  gal- 
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lant  seapoys  should  acquit  themselves  so  well  ?  The  addition  of  another 
major,  another  captain,  and  two  more  lieutenants,  to  each  regiment,  would 
doubtless  add  very  considerably  to  the  efficiency  of  our  Indian  army. 
One  more  word,  and  I  have  said  my  say.  I  had  previously  occasion  to 
remark  on  the  improved  moral  state  of  the  service  in  India ;  but  surely 
we  have  much  more  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  religious 
growth  of  our  countrymen  in  the  East,  displaying  itself  as  it  does,  by 
the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  amongst 
the  natives;  and  in  such  good  works,  we  are  proud  to  say,  British 
officers  now  take  an  active  interest  and  a  prominent  part.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  progress  of  religion  amongst  Europeans  in 
India  has  been  most  rapid,  as  any  candid  looker-on  must  admit.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  may  continue  to  nourish  there,  and  that  ere  very  many 
years,  Protestant  Christianity  may  supplant  Hindooism  ;  for,  until  that 
happy  period  shall  arrive,  the  blessings  of  British  rule  will  never  h<> 
thoroughly  appreciated. 


POSTAL  COMMUNICATION. 

"  The  Postmaster-General  has  issued  a  regulation,  under  which  any  place  within  the  three 
kingdoms  may  have  a  post-office,  with  a  free-delivery  of  letters  the  refrom .provided  one  hundred 
letters  weekly  may  be  expected  to  reach  the  post-office." — Times,  September  4th,  1843. 

So  far  so  good;  but  a  better  thing  may  be  done,  without  any  additional  expense. 
And  once  more  we  have  France  as  an  example.  We  hope  some  one  will  show 
Lord  Lonsdale  the  account  of  the  French  post-office  at  page  452  of  the  August 
number  of  this  magazine.  There  is  not  in  France  a  post-office  in  every  commune 
or  parish,  but  the  factor  or  messenger  despatched  from  the  post-office  of  a  canton, 
delivers  the  letters  in  many  a  commune  or  parish  in  which  there  is  no  office  ;  but 
there  is  a  post,  to  which  is  attached  a  lock-up  box,  of  which  the  messenger  has 
a  key,  and  on  their  return  they  collect  the  letters  from  each  box,  and  carry  them 
to  the  office  of  the  canton.  Thus  there  is  a  universal  delivery  and  receipt  of 
letters  throughout  France,  and  so  there  might  be  throughout  Great  Britain. 

We  look  forward  to  the  hope  that  the  period  is  not  very  distant  when  her 
Majesty's  portrait  will  no  longer  be  limited  to  the  three  kingdoms,  but  that  it  will 
circulate  throughout  her  dominions  upon  letters,  as  it  now  does  upon  the  coin  of 
the  realm  ;  and  should  Lord  Lonsdale  negociate  with  all  European  powers  for  the 
mutual  circulation  on  letters,  of  the  portraits  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  hi* 
name  will  be  immortalized. 
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Art.  I Excursions,  Adventures,  and  Field-Sports  in  Ceylon.  By  Lieutenant- Colonel 

James  Campbell,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.     London :  J.  and  W.  Boone,  New  Bond  St. 
2  vols.  tvo.  Maps  and  plates. 

Professing  to  be  the  sportsman's  friend  in  all  the  perils  of  an  Oriental  chase,  the 
author  has  touched  upon  matter  of  the  most  serious  nature,  as  regards  the  amelio- 
ration of  our  colonies  and  restoration  of  our  domestic  prosperity.  His  entire  fami- 
liarity with  the  fair,  and  far-spread,  and  fertile  island  of  Ceylon,  renders  his 
testimony  in  favour  of  its  capabilities  of  the  utmost  value ;  and  the  very  clear, 
unaffected  manner,  in  which  he  has  given  the  result  of  that  experience  to  the 
country,  renders  a  debt  of  public  gratitude  due  to  him.  But  it  was  not  to  his 
inanimate  matter  that  composes  the  land,  Col.  Campbell  gave  his  powers  of 
discernment  and  description  ;  he  applied  them  to  a  still  higher  and  nobler  object — 
the  benefit  of  those  beings  endued  with  an  immortal  spirit,  whose  interests  appear 
to  him  to  be  misunderstood,  or  unfeelingly  neglected,  by  those  whom  Providence 
has  placed  over  them.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  the  etiquette,  the 
good  breeding  that  characterize  the  officers  of  the  British  service,  and  the  habitual 
deference  they  pay  to  authority.  Although  disgusted  at  the  recent  declaration  of 
government  against  a  grand  system  of  wholesome,  useful,  national,  and  rational 
emigration,  the  gallant  author  nevertheless  commences  his  castigation  of  ministers 
by  observing,  "  that  Lord  Stardey  ably  stated  in  reply  what  had  been  done,  and 
was  still  doing,  for  emigrants  ;  but,  he  seemed  to  wish  his  hearers  to  suppose, 
that  no  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  system  which  is  at  present  pursued."  To 
this  cautious  mode  of  treatment  succeeds  Col.  Campbell's  most  decided  con- 
demnation of  our  present  colonial  policy,  as  explicit  as  Mr.  C.  Buller's,  Mr. 
Buckingham's,  Col.  Torrens',  or  any  other  able  and  philanthropic  individual. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  work  (writes  our  author).  I  have  clearly  shown  that  improvement  can  be 
made,  and  that  there  is  'ample  room  and  verge  enough'  for  the  most  beneficial  amelioration. 
Tliough  it  may  seem  great  presumption  in  me  to  differ  from  such  an  authority  as  Lord  Stanley, 
I  must  contend  that  the  mode  of  colonizing  so  long  followed  by  Great  Britain,  has  been,  to  say 
the  least,  injudicious ;  for  it  has  neither  benefited  the  mother-country  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
nor  even  the  colonies  themselves,  by  any  means  to  such  an  extent  as  it  ought.  In  fact,  nothing 
has  yet  been  attempted  upon  the  true  principles  of  colonization;  that  is  to  say,  to  take  with  them 
our  established  religion — our  national  system  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  our  free  institu- 
tions, laws,  manners,  customs,  and  even  our  peculiarities,  or,  as  some  perhaps  would  call  them, 
our  prejudices.  If  all  this  be  not  looked  after,  the  best  national  feelings  and  characteristics  soon 
grow  feeble,  or  are  obliterated  ;  so  that  instead  of  becoming  integral  parts  of  the  empire,  and  con- 
tributing to  its  strength  and  prosperity,  colonies  prove  to  be  only,  causes  of  weakness  and  em- 
barrassment." 

Here,  then,  is  no  mean  authority,  no  theorist,  no  disciple  of  any  party  or  fac- 
tion— a  gentleman  in  sentiment,  language,  and  by  profession,  coming  forward  in 
his  real  character,  a  voluntary  evidence  in  favour  of  those  truths  so  often  urged 
in  the  pages  of  this  periodical,  both  by  eminent  statesmen  and  by  ourselves.  But 
Colonel  Campbell  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated ;  an  extract  from  a  work  of 
such  practical  utility  is  no  better  specimen  than  a  brick  from  the  wall  of  a  house. 
Independent  of  the  many  pages  he  has  devoted  to  the  manly  sports  of  the  equa- 
torial world,  he  has  bestowed  a  large  share  of  his  agreeable  volumes  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  emigration  and  colonization,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  capabi- 
lities of  Ceylon,  but  to  the  British  colonies  in  general.  He  has  shown  distinctly 
(in  his  second  volume)  the  fundamental  errors  of  our  present  system — the  falla- 
cious views  taken  by  government  of  their  rights  and  their  duties — the  delusions 
practised  upon  emigrants — the  necessity  for  cheap  labour  in  the  colonies  as  well 
as  in  the  mother-country,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it — and  has  assisted  in 
detecting  the  true  origin  of  the  disease  under  which  this  once  flourishing  country 
labours— over-manufacturing.     Perhaps  we  should  have  omitted  to  notice  this  last 
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head,  as  one  that  may  be  much  disputed,  and  as  less  immediately  connected  with 
our  duties  than  those  that  are  purely  colonial ;  but  our  defence  is,  that  the  terms 
colonial  and  commercial  are,  or  ought  to  be,  and  soon  will  be  convertible  terms. 
We  have  derived  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  structure  of  the  country  and  of 
society — of  the  natural  products  and  capabilities — of  the  paramount  value  of  the 
sea-ports  as  entrepots  for  our  Indian  trade,  from  these  volumes  than  any  other 
account  of  this  fine  island  has  ever  afforded  us. 


Art.  II. — Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  South  Australia. 
By  J.  F.  Bennett.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
The  title  is  much  too  pompous  and  deceptive.  Instead  of  being  the  history 
(South  Adelaide  has  none  yet),  this  little  book  is  an  exceedingly  useful  production, 
put  together  by  a  man  of  truth  and  knowledge  of  his  subject,  the  author  having 
actually  dwelt  in  "  Young  England"  for  three  whole  years.  Whoever  meditates 
emigration  to  South  Australia,  should  provide  himself  with  Mr.  Bennett's  hand- 
book, for  there  is  not  a  subject  connected  with  settlement,  trade,  or  life,  in  that 
colony,  which  it  passes  heedlessly  by.  A  geographical  notice  furnishes  a  very 
careful  account  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions  of  that  region  ; 
the  climate,  the  aborigines,  and  other  native  questions  are  judiciously  described  or 
descanted  on  ;  and,  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  arts,  trade,  &c.  displayed  by 
conclusions  drawn  from  authentic  statistical  returns.  The  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  labours,  although  ephemeral,  is  eminently  useful  to  the  intending  emi- 
grant;—much  of  the  former  will  long  continue  to  retain  its  primitive  value. 

Art.  III.— The  French  School.  Part  I.  By  M.  Le  Page. 
London  :  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 
We  do  not  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  French  language^into  our  colonies, 
or  elsewhere,  in  preference  to  our  own  ;  but,  as  it  is  already  spoken  in  Canada,  as 
it  is  generally  understood  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  it  is  the  spoken  and 
written  tongue  of  one  of  the  most  civilized  people  in  the  world,  it  never  will  be 
forgotten,  and  therefore  never  should  be  neglected.  Here  is  the  sixth  edition  of  a 
vocabulary,  or  phrase-book,  which,  those  who  have  involuntarily  crossed  the 
Rubicon  of  Time,  will  find  more  than  commonly  well  calculated  to  promote  their 
efforts  to  converse  in  the  French  language.  Committing  a  set  of  phrases  to 
memory  is  good  so  far,  but  no  farther ;  and  even  then,  the  tenacity  of  memory, 
and  a  certain  quickness  of  perception,  called  ready  wit,  are  necessary  to  obtain  the 
anticipated  result.  Now  M.  Le  Page  seems  to  us  to  have  hit  upon  a  most  excellent 
expedient  both  to  help  the  memory  and  sharpen  the  perception,  namely,  by  wood- 
cut illustrations  of  the  objects  spoken  of  or  described.  We  all  know  the  efficacy 
of  pictures  in  imprinting  on  the  mind  a  lasting  recollection  ;  and  so  prevalent  has 
this  feeling  recently  become,  that  illustrated  books  of  every  kind  obtain  a  prefer- 
ence. "  The  Paris  Cries"  are  better  explained  by  one  glance  at  the  wood-cut  with 
the  name  underneath,  than  by  a  dozen  pages  of  eloquent  description,  or  laboured 
account  by  a  master  viva  voce.  For  our  own  parts,  we  never  learned  the  applica- 
tion or  true  meaning  of  many  French  phrases,  with  which  we  had  been  long 
familiar,  until  we  promenaded  the  streets  of  Paris,  perused  the  contents  of  the 
sign-boards  over  the  shop-windows,  and  saw  with  our  eyes  the  objects  to  which 
those  mixed  modes  of  French  vocabularies  are  applied.  L'Echo  de  Paris  will  be  still 
more  useful  when  more  fully  illustrated.  There  is  no  little  elegance  in  the  style  of 
the  conversations,  and  the  vocabulary  is  full,  correct,  and  printed  with  care. 
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INDIA. 

Much  disappointment,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  some  anxiety,  has  been  felt 
on  account  of  the  non-arrival  of  the 
overland  mail.  The  following  letter  will 
give  some  explanation  : 

"  Alexandria,  Aug.  29. 

"  The  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
steamer  Atalanta  reached  Suez  on  the 
23d  inst.  from  Aden,  which  place  she 
left  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  5  o'clock  p.m. 
She  has  brought  no  India  mails  and  no 
passengers,  as  the  steamer  Memnon, 
which  was  to  have  left  Bombay  on  the 
18th  ult.  for  Suez  with  the  mails,  had 
not  reached  Aden  at  the  time  of  her 
departure,  and  Captain  Haines,  poli- 
tical agent  at  Aden,  despatched  the 
Atalanta  to  Suez,  to  receive  the  English 
mails  brought  here  by  the  Lady  Mary 
Wood. 

"  It  is  presumed  that  the  Memnon 
was  obliged  to  put  back  to  Bombay  on 
account  of  bad  weather. 

"  The  Lady  Mary  Wood  has  waited 
here  until  this  day,  in  the  expectation 
of  hearing  of  the  JYIemnon's  arrival  at 
Suez;  but  as  there  is  now  very  little 
hope  of  the  latter  reaching  Suez  this 
month,  the  steamer  leaves  this  afternoon 
for  England  with  only  one  passenger." 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  ad- 
vanced with  the  view  of  accounting 
for  the  delay. 

It  is  probably  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  that,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  south-west  monsoon,  which  blows 
with  great  force  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  April  to  the  beginning  of  Sept., 
the  steamers  from  Bombay  to  Suez 
pursue  a  very  different  course  from  that 
which  they  take  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Instead  of  making  a  straight 
run  about  W.  S.  W.  from  Bombay  to 
Aden,  they  have  usually  run  down  the 
Malabar  coast  (nearly  due  south),  as 
far  as,  or  a  little  beyond,  the  southern 
extremity  of  Ceylon,  where  the  force 
of  the  monsoon  is  much  less  than  in 
a  higher  latitude  ;  thence  nearly  due 
west  until  neaMhe  coast  of  Africa,  and 
t.ien  due  north  to  the  strait  of  Bab-el- 


Mandeb  ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this 
circuitous  voyage,  that,  during  the 
monsoon,  the  steamer,  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  1st  of  August,  has 
started  on  the  19th  of  July.  For  some 
time  past,  however,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered desirable  to  have  on  the  station 
steamers  of  greater  power  than  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  employed. 
One  of  the  new  and  more  powerful 
vessels,  the  Memnon,  which  left  England 
some  months  ago,  is  known  to  have 
arrived  at  Bombay,  and  was  expected 
to  bring  the  mail  of  the  19th  July,  now 
due.  It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
letters  received  by  the  last  mail,  that 
the  commander  had  declared,  that  his 
vessel  was  quite  competent  to  make  her 
way  in  the  teeth  of  the  monsoon  ;  that, 
at  all  events,  he  would  try  the  experi- 
ment; and,  instead  of  making  the  usual 
circuitous  voyage,  he  would  run  a 
straight  course  to  Aden.  It  is,  there- 
fore, now  surmised,  from  the  non- 
appearance of  the  mail,  that  this 
experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has 
failed ;  that  the  steamer  has  been  either 
disabled,  as  one  or  two  others  were  in 
former  experiments  of  the  kind,  or  that 
she  has  exhausted  her  fuel,  and  been 
compelled  to  run  for  some  port  where 
a  fresh  supply  could  be  procured. 

Such  is  the  current  supposition 
amongst  parties  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade.  How  far  it  is  likely  to  be  well 
or  ill  founded,  we  do  not  feel  competent 
to  offer  an  opinion  ;  but  we  know  that 
importance  is  attached  to  it  by  parties 
usually  well  informed  on  Indian  affairs. 

On  Tuesday,  Sept.  19th,  an  important 
meeting  of  mercantile  gentlemen  was 
held  in  the  building  called  the  Hall  of 
Commerce,  situated  in  Threadneedle- 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
propriety  of  urging  the  Government  to 
take  means  to  accelerate  the  overland 
mail  to  India.  The  attendance  was 
numerous  and  highly  respectable. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  non-arrival  of 
the  mail  is  exercising  a  somewhat  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  the  Manchester 
market,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  goods  required  for  the  East. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

New  South  Wales. — Sydney  papers 
to  the  31st  of  May  have  arrived. 

The  expediency  of  protective  duties 
to  prevent  inundating  supplies  of 
foreign  meat  and  grain,  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  people  at  Sydney,  and 
the  journals  are  filled  with  theoretical 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  free  trade, 
and  its  attending  advantages  and  evils. 

The  continuance  of  embarrassments 
among  the  colonists,  arising  from  a 
general  want  of  confidence,  had  reached 
to  such  a  pitch  that  a  run  upon  the 
savings'  banks  was  the  consequence. 
The  explosion  of  the  Bank  of  Australia 
and  the  Bank  of  Sydney,  with  the 
numberless  insolvencies  following  the 
years  of  commercial  depression,  had 
all  conspired  to  unhinge  and  destroy 
the  slight  revival  of  business  which 
came  subsequently  to  the  first  great 
crash ;  and  was  fostered  under  the 
caution  of  the  merchants  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  who  very  properly  saw  that 
it  was  only  by  the  most  rigid  course  of 
trading  that  any  prospect  of  amend- 
ment for  some  time  to  come  could  be 
hoped  in  the  commerce  with  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  It  appears  the 
rumour  of  the  instability  of  the 
savings'  banks  was  first  promul- 
gated from  malicious  motives,  the  ma- 
nager, it  is  said,  having  severely 
examined  the  accounts  of  some  of  the 
joint-stock  establishments  in  the 
colony  ;  and,  though  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  when  such  report  was 
raised,  there  seemed  every  probability 
of  it  having  a  very  injurious  effect 
upon  the  credit  of  those  establishments, 
the  promptness  with  which  the  de- 
mands of  the  depositors  were  met  pre- 
vented a  continuance  of  the  call,  and 
satisfied  all  parties  that  their  funds 
were  safe.  In  the  mean  while  the 
markets  are  dull,  and  the  holydays  of 
the  season  also  decreased  the  attend- 
ance of  the  townspeople  at  the  usual 
places  of  business.  Wheat  was  selling 
at  4s.  to  5s.  per  bushel. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
dated  May  Gth,  1843  : 

"  It  is  quite  true,  as  you  state  in  the  last  let- 
ter I  received  from  you,  that  for  some  time 
past  my  letters  have  treated  of  the  same  sub- 
ject—viz.,  the  growing  distresses  of  this  colony, 
which  have  now  readied  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  desperate  result  must  speedily  be  the 
consequence.    The  last  week's  colonial  journals 


contain  ample  accounts  of  the  embarrassment 
of  some  of  our  public  institutions,  and  your 
next  advices  will,  I  fear,  add  still  more  distress- 
ing accounts.  It  is  scarcely  honest  of  our 
public  journals  to  blink  the  facts  as  they  have 
clone  ;  for  instance,  in  this  morning's  Herald, 
the  savings'  bank  securities  are  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  advances  made  upon  them  if 
forced  into  the  market,  and  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  mortgagees  to  redeem  them  at 
this  present  time,  and  equally  impossible 
for  the  institution  to  negotiate  or  take  up 
money  upon  them  ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  if 
the  run  continues  upon  it,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  it  will,  it  must  stop  its  payments  ; 
its  deposits  are  about  £190,000;  no  unem- 
ployed capital  is  kept  in  hand,  and  their  bills 
payable  and  other  negotiable  securities  do  not 
exceed  £60,000,  and  during  the  two  days  they 
kept  open  nearly  £25,000  was  withdrawn. 
Should  this  institution  stop,  a  most  fearful  run 
will  then  take  place  upon  the  other  banks,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  are  in  a  position  to  stand 
it.  The  Bank  of  Australia  has  been  closed 
some  time,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  shareholders  will  not  only  lose  their 
principal  stock,  but  be  called  upon  also  to  make 
up  a  considerable  deficiency.  A  public  meet- 
ing is  called  by  the  mayor  for  Monday  next, 
and  I  will  not  anticipate  greater  evils  until 
I  hear  what  will  there  be  proposed.  '  Burton's 
Purge,'  as  Dr.  Lang  terms  the  Insolvent  Bill, 
is  the  most  likely  antidote  to  be  tried  by  the 
colonists  generally,  if  indeed  it  be  not  necessary 
for  the  whole  colony;  indeed,  if  capitalists 
could  be  induced  to  come  out  now,  they  would 
be  able  to  make  profitable  investments ;  but 
with  such  accounts  as  must  reach  England  by 
this  vessel,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we 
never  saw  another  emigrant." — Times,  Sept. 
13th. 

The  number  of  vessels  arrived  at 
Sydney,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
31st  of  March,  this  year,  amounted  to 
119,  whose  united  burdens  made 
26,183  tons,  by  which  1,645  passengers 
had  arrived.  The  departures  during 
the  same  period  were  128  vessels,  the 
aggregate  burdens  of  which  amounted 
to  21,833  tons,  and  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers was  1,232. 

South  Australia. — Adelaide  papers 
to  the  15th  of  April  have  been  received, 
in  which  the  colony  is  stated  to  be 
gradually  recovering  from  its  late  diffi- 
culties. The  harvest  had  been  most 
abundant,  and  the  surplus  above  the 
wants  of  the  population,  estimated  at 
80,000  bushels  of  wheat,  was  to  be 
exported  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring 
settlements.  A  vessel  lately  arrived 
there,  named  the  "John  Pirie,"  had 
been  taken  up,  to  convey  10,000 
bushels  to  the  Isle  of  France.  Poli- 
tics at  Adelaide  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  bring  the  new  Governor,  Captain 
Grey,  into  bad  repute,  by  getting  up  a 
memorial  to  the  Queen  requesting  his 
recall.      Various    charges    are    made 
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against  his  administration ;  but  the 
general  censure  of  want  of  confidence 
in  his  government  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  was  somewhat  unpopular 
among  the  colonists. 

The  following  returns  from  the 
South  Australian  will  show  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural operations  of  the  colony 
during  the  past  year  : — 

CROPS. 

1841.  1842. 

Wheat 4,723  15,281 

Other  crops 3,445  5,364 

8,168  20,645 

In  addition  to  this,  about  10,000 
acres  of  new  land  are  in  the  course  of 
preparation  for  next  season. 

STOCK. 

1841.  1842. 

Sheep 24,275  363,000 

Cattle 16.696  23,400 

Horses  1,650  2,000 

Goats  and  pigs 6,000  15,000 

Annual  quantity  of  wool  exported 
since  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
in  December,  1836,  which  will  stand 
thus : — 

1840 33,0001bs.  at  Is.  per  lb.   ...£16,500 

1841 600,0001bs.  at  ditto £30,000 

1842....    750,0001bs.  at  ditto £37,000 

1843 l,200,0001bs.  at  ditto £60,000 

To  which  the  Register  adds  the  fol- 
lowing as  probable  exports  for  1843  :— 

100,000  bushels  of   South  Australian 

wheat,  at  5s.  per  bushel £25,000 

Surplus  produce  of  4,664  acres  of  barley 
oats,  and  maize, — say  two-thirds  of 
the  crop,  estimated  at  £5  per  acre  .      15,000 
3,500  bales  of  wool,  averaging  280lbs. 
each,  and  worth  at  least  9d.  per  lb..     36,750 

Oil  and  whalebone 3,500 

Farm  and  dairy  produce  5,000 

Timber,  as  last  year 1,260 

Hides,  horns,  bark,  furs,  skins,  and 
other  sundries,  £  1,000  above  last 
year,  as  shown  in  the  official  returns       2,330 

£88,840 
Governor  Grey  sets  down  the  pro- 
bable exports  for  1843  at  £93,500. 

New  Zealand. — Papers  to  the  27th 
of  April  have  also  come  to  hand.  The 
New  Zealand  Gazette  and  Wellington 
Spectator  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  Port  Nichol- 
son, but  the  article  is  founded  on  ma- 
terials so  frail,  that  the  prosperity 
boasted  will  not  bear  investigation. 
Wages  for  mechanics  are  averaged  at 
from  £2  to  .£3  per  week,  and  for 
labourers  at  £i  10s.  to  £l  16s.,  but 
provisions  are  enormously  dear,  were 
these  rates  in  reality  paid.  But  this, 
unfortunately,  is  not  the  case.     When 


the  work  is  performed,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  even  when 
much  reduced  terms  are  agreed  for. 

The  following    letter  was    recently 
received  by  a  gentleman  at  Maidstone, 
well  known  for  his  astronomical  pur- 
suits, from  a  person  who    some   time 
since    emigrated    from    Tonbridge    to 
New    Zealand.  —  "  Wellington,    Port 
Nicholson,  New  Zealand,  March  10th, 
1843. — I  am   induced  by  the  present 
most    extraordinary   appearance   of   a 
comet  or  blazing  star  in  this  remote 
part  of  the  world,  to  write  to  you,  not 
doubting  that  you  will  willingly   re- 
ceive a  letter  from  me.     On   Saturday 
evening  last  (7th  of  March)  I  observed 
an   immense   blaze    of    light    in    the 
west-by-south,  similar   to  a  sunbeam 
in  appearance,  but  the  sun  had  disap- 
peared more  than  two  hours  previous. 
I  called  out  some  of  my  neighbours, 
and  one  said  it  must  be  the  tail  of  a 
comet ;   we  thought  the   immense  size 
of  it  improbable — however,  in   about 
three  evenings  we  could  distinctly  see 
the  star  with  the  naked  eye  :  it  travels 
very  fast,  and  from  the    position  we 
suppose   it  is   not  seen   in    England. 
I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it.     The 
tail  or  blaze  is    about  30  degrees  in 
length,  and  1  degree  in  width,  as  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  ;  the  star  about  as 
large  as  two  large  stars,  and  altogether 
exceedingly  bright.     I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  if  it  was  seen   in    England. 
I  remember  one  about  30  years  ago, 
but  this  appears  more  than   ten  times 
as  large.     It  is  certainly  a  most  splen- 
did sight,  and  if  seen  as  clear  in  Eng- 
land, will  be  most  gratifying  with  your 
glasses.     I  wish  I  could  fully  describe 
the  splendid  and  grand  appearance  of 
the  heavens  on  a  starry  night  here,  the 
beautiful  milky  way,  the  great  south- 
ern cross,  the  two  clouds  of  Magellan, 
and  many  other  beautiful  appearances 
quite  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
great  bear  and  other  old  acquaintances. 
To  see  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars   to 
advantage,  take  a  sea  voyage,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  on  a  clear 
night  will  amply  repay  the    trouble, 
independent    of   the  wonders   of  the 
mighty  deep ;  and  I   assure  you  they 
are  not  trifles  which  are  seen  in  a  run 
of  22,000  miles,  which  was  about  the 
distance  sailed  by  our  bark,  the  Olym- 
pus, in  18  weeks,  without  once  touch- 
ing at  any  port,  or  casting  anchor  after 
leaving  the  Downs." — Maidstone  JaurnuL 
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Pomare,  Queen  of  Tahiti.— The 
following  is  a  copy  of  a  curious  letter, 
in  which  Queen  Pomare,  of  Tahiti, 
solicits  the  protection  of  the  English 
Government  against  France,  has  heen 
received  in  the  city  of  London. 

"  Tahiti,  Jan.  23, 1843. 

"  My  dear  Friend  and  Sister  Queen  Victoria, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,— 

"  Health  and  Peace  to  you,  and  saved  may  you 
be  by  Jehovah,  the  foundation  of  our  power  as 
Queens  of  our  respective  couutries.  We  dwell  in 
peace  from  the  arrangements  made  by  our  pre- 
decessors. 

"  This  is  my  speech  to  you,  my  sister  friend. 
Commiserate  with  me  in  my  affliction,  in  my 
helplessness,  and  in  the  difficulties  iu  which  my 
nation  is  involved  with  France. 

"  The  existing  Protectorate  Government  of 
France  in  mv  dominions  I  do  not  acknowledge. 

1  knew  nothing  of  what  my  Chiefs  and  the 
French  Consul  had  done,  before  1  wrote  to  you 
by  Captain  Jones,  I  being  absent  at  Raiate. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  French  Admiral,  A  Du 
Petit  Thouars,  the  same  chiefs  who  formerly 
signed  the  document  requesting  French  protec- 
tion assembled,  viz.,  the  three  governors  and 
Paraita,  the  person  who  was  left  in  charge  at 
Papeete  (Paraita  is  the  root  of  this  great  evil),  the 
French  Admiral  and  the  French  Consul,  after 
having  completed  their  design  in  signing  the  docu- 
ment, sent  it  over  to  me  at  Moorea,  through  the 
medium  of  my  messengers.  Tairapa  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  for  my  signature. 

"*  lairapasaid  to  me,  '  Pomare,  write yonr  name 
under  this  document.  If  you  do  not  write  your 
name,  you  must  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  dollars— 5,000 
to-morrow,  and  5.000  the  following  day ;  and 
should    the   first    payment    be   delayed    beyond 

2  o'clock  the  first  day,  hostilities  will  be  com- 
menced and  your  land  taken. 

"  On  account  of  this  threat,  against  my  will  I 
signed  my  name.  I  was  compelled  to  sign  it,  and 
because  I  was  afraid,  for  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can subjects  residing  on  my  land  (in  case  of 
hostilities)  would  have  been  indiscriminately 
massacred ;  no  regard  would  have  been  paid  to 
parties. 

"  This  is  the  way  my  Government  has  been 
taken  from  me,  and  constituted  into  a  French 
Government 

'•  My  Government  is  taken  from  me  by  my 
enemies,  Paraita,  Hitate,  Tati,  and  others  con- 
nected with  them  ;  it  was  they  who  combined  and 
entered  into  agreement  with  the  French.  They 
have  banished  me,  that  I  should  not  be  Sovereign 
of  Tahiti  ;  that  they  should  be  Kings,  and  also  their 
children. 

"And  now,  my  friend,  think  of  me,  have  com- 
passion on  me,  and  assist  me  ;  let  it  be  powerful, 
let  it  be  timely  and  saving,  that  I  may  be  rein- 
stated in  my  Government  ;  let  it  be  prompted  by 
the  feeling  which  caused  the  Messiah  to  come 
into  onr  world  to  save  you  and  me. 

"  Have  compassion  on  me  in  my  present 
trouble,  in  my  affliction  and  great  helplessness. 

"  Do  not  me  cast  away,  assist  me  quickly,  my 
friend.  I  run  to  you  for  refuge,  to  be  covered 
under  your  great  shadow,  the  same  as  afforded  to 
my  fathers  by  your  fathers,  who  are  now  dead, 
and  whose  kingdoms  have  descended  to  us  the 
weaker  vessels. 

"  I  renew  that  agreement ;  let  it  be  lasting  and 
for  ever.  Let  its  continuance  extend  not  only  to 
ourselves  and  children,  but  to  our  children's 
children.  My  friend,  <lo  not  by  any  means  sepa- 
rate onr  friendship.    This  is  my  true  wish, 

"  I  now  deliver  up  to  yon,  my  friend,  my  last 
effort ;  my  only  hope  of  being  restored  is  in  you. 
Be  quick  to  help  me,  for  I  am  nearly  dead  ;  1  am 
like  a  captive  pursued  by  a  warrior  and  nearly 
taken,  whose  spear  is  close  to  me. 

"  The  time  is  very  nigh  when  I  fear  I  6hall 
lose  my  Government  and  my  land. 

"  My  friend,  send  quickly  a  large  ship  of  war 
to  assist  me.  A  French  ship  of  war  is  daily 
expected  here— speedily  send  a  ship  of  war  to 
protect  me,  and  I  shall  be  saved. 


•f  It  is  my  wish  that  the  Admiral  may  speedily 
come  to  Tahiti.  If  he  cannot  speedily  come,  I 
wish  a  large  ship  of  war  may  come  just;at  this  pre- 
sent time. 

"  Continually  send  here  your  ships  of  war  ;  let 
not  one  month  pass  away  without  one,  until  all 
my  present  difficulties  are  over. 

"  I  have  also  at  this  time  written  a  letter  to 
your  Admiral  on  the  Spanish  Coast  to  come  to 
J'ahiti  and  assist  me. 

"  Health  and  peace  to  you.  may  you  be  blessed, 
my  sister  friend,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 

"  POMARE,  Queen  of  Tahiti." 


AFRICA. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Papers  to 
the  15th  of  July  have  arrived.  They 
are  harren  of  intelligence  as  respects 
local  affairs,  and  on  the  state  of  Natal 
all  we  learn  is,  that  order  everywhere 
prevailed,  and  only  minor  details  now 
remain  to  be  arranged  to  settle  the 
question  of  British  supremacy.  Captain 
Smith  was  still  at  Pietermauritzburg, 
maintaining  the  necessary  vigilance 
over  the  inhabitants,  especially  those 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  opinions  disseminated 
from  the  late  Volksraad, 

It  appears  that  on  the  frontier  the 
agricultural  community  had  suffered 
till  within  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
not  only  from  frost  and  cold,  but  also 
from  the  prevalence  of  boisterous 
winds,  which  had  done  much  to  anni- 
hilate vegetation.  The  rain  that,  how- 
ever, had  since  descended  promised  to 
be  of  considerable  service  to  the  pastu- 
rage, though  of  course  the  cattle  would 
have  to  be  well  attended  to,  to  avoid 
loss  that  might  otherwise  occur.  Many 
of  the  farmers  had  their  flocks  lamb- 
ing very  fast,  and  where  this  was  the 
case  shelter  from  the  wet  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  depredations 
by  the  Caffres  still  continued,  and  the 
colonists,  who  have  to  suffer  immense 
inconveniences  from  Government  neg- 
lect, without  incurring  positive  loss, 
are  complaining  that  their  claims  for 
cattle  destroyed  during  the  late  march 
of  the  troops  to  Colesburg  have  not  yet 
received  due  attention.  A  statement 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Cape 
are.  published  in  the  Graham's  Town 
Journal  of  the  29th  of  June,  and  the 
value  yielded  by  these  branches  of 
revenue  for  the  quarter  ending  the  5th 
of  April  was— for  the  former,  171,1 92/ , 
and  for  the  latter,  89,798/.  Port  Eli- 
zabeth holds  a  good  position  in  the 
returns.     At    Cape    Town    a  scheme 
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was  on  foot  to  encourage  emigration 
both  from  Europe  and  Africa,  different 
sections  of  the  colonists  having  diffe- 
rent opinions  relative  to  the  worth  of 
labour  from  these  places. 

The  want  of  Government  protection 
which  is  felt  by  the  British  resident  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  writer  to  his 
family  at  home : — 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  get  on  well  in 
this  country  if  the  Caffres  are  only  prevented 
from  doing  mischief,  but  if  they  go  on  in  the 
present  way,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  a  horse 
or  an  ox,  both  of  which  are  indispensable  to  a 
farmer.  Now  I  can  never  assure  myself  that 
when  I  let  my  horses  go  I  shall  see  them  again. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Government  that  we  are 
not  protected.  As  it  is,  all  our  profits  may  be 
swept  away  in  one  night  by  the  marauders. 
I  wish  some  noted  member  of  Parliament  would 
take  up  our  cause,  for  we  are  most  shamefully 
treated.  The  colonial  Government  allows  the 
Caffres  to  do  as  they  like,  and  will  not  listen  to 
the  Just  and  frequent  complaints  of  the  far- 
mers, some  of  whom  have  been  ruined,  and 
others  nearly  so,  by  these  depredations." 

Mauritius. — Papers  from  the  Mau- 
ritius to  the  22d  of  June  have  been 
received,  but  they  give  little  news  of 
interest.  Sir  William  Gomm  seems 
not  to  be  very  popular  with  the  mer- 
cantile interest,  who,  it  is  said,  are 
much  crippled  by  the  want  of  judg- 
ment he  exercises  in  the  administration 
of  his  duties,  especially  in  reference  to 
fiscal  measures,  and  the  present  de- 
ranged state  of  the  currency  of  the 
island. 


WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica. — West  India  papers  to  the 
26th  of  August,  bring  a  favourable  ac- 
count of  the.  quiet  and  peaceable  beha- 
viour of  the  coloured  population  on 
the  anniversary  of  West  Indian  eman- 
cipation. The  accounts  of  the  planta- 
tions in  the  several  islands  are  rather 
more  favourable ;  and  the  supply  of 
rain,  though  abundant,  had  not  been 
unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  the 
only  complaint  made  is,  as  usual,  of 
the  inadequacy  of  capital  and  labour 
to  bring  into  full  development  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil. 

Barbadoes. —  A  resolution  to  be 
discussed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Barbadoes,  relative  to  the  impolicy 
of  removing  £30,000  of  the  public 
moneys  now  deposited  in  the  Colonial 


Bank  for  [investment  in  Consols,  pro- 
mised, if  we  credit  the  assertion  of  an 
anti-official  paper,  much  excitement  in 
the  island.  The  suggestion  so  to  dis- 
pose of  the  funds  of  the  colony  came 
from  the  Governor,  who  no  doubt  con- 
sidered the  security  of  consols  prefer- 
able to  that  of  a  bank. 

Trinidad.— In  the  Royal  (Trinidad) 
Gazette  is  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  Government  Commission  for  the 
suppression  of  squatting,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  persons  named  to  compose 
this  body  seem  to  be  the  examination 
of  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  any  oc- 
cupant of  crown  lands  who  has  not 
obtained  his  or  her  grant  from  Govern- 
ment. All  occupiers  will  have  to  give 
full  information  of  title  to  such  lands, 
and  no  claim  will  be  received  in  cases 
where  possession  has  been  taken  after 
the  1st  of  August,  1838.  The  decisions 
of  this  Commission  will,  it  is  slated, 
end  much  of  the  confusion  existing 
relative  to  the  right  and  title  of  per- 
sons allocating  to  themselves  tracts  of 
land  in  which  they  can  have  no  lawful 
interest. 

The  agricultural  report  published 
in  the  Trinidad  papers  refers  with 
satisfaction  to  the  general  healthy 
appearance  of  the  grounds.  There  is, 
it  is  said,  a  manifest  improvement  in 
every  description  of  field  work,  and 
should  the  planters  succeed  in  enfor- 
cing good  weeding,  their  cane  pieces 
will  show  highly  favourable  results. 
The  sugar  crop  had  finished,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  about  3,000  hogsheads  that 
of  last  year.  An  immense  addition  to 
the  usual  cultivation  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  present  season. 
The  Rose  had  arrived  at  Trinidad  with 
96  captured  Africans,  received  on 
board  at  St.  Helena,  and  had  gone  into 
quarantine  for  48  hours  previous  to 
landing — an  ordeal  rendered  necessary 
in  ascertaining  the  freedom  of  these 
people  from  small-pox  or  other  conta- 
gious disorders. 

Bermuda. — The  fever  peculiar  to 
this  group  of  islands  was  raging  with 
great  virulence  at  St.  George's  at  the 
time  the  letters  were  despatched,  and 
is  considered  by  the  oldest  inhabitants 
to  be  equally  as  severe  as  the  epidemic 
that  visited  that  island  in  1819.  It 
commenced  early  in  August,  and  by 
the  20th  of  the  month  more  than  half 
of  the  military  stationed  there  had 
been  attacked,  and  were    then  filling 
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the  hospitals  and  other  places  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  Of 
the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  six  had 
died,  and  at  the  latest  accounts  sixty 
men  were  ill,  including  nearly  all  the 
non  commissioned  officers,  with  Colo- 
nel Barry,  Commanding  officer  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  Every  kind  of 
labour  has  been  suspended,  the  civil 
population  having  also  experienced 
the  effects  of  the  prevailing  fever  to  a 
great  extent,  owing  to  the  number  of 
deaths,  and  the  prostration  of  strength 
of  those  who  were  attacked  by  the 
epidemic.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Arabin, 
commanding  officer  of  the  corps  at 
that  station,  died  of  the  prevailing 
fever,  and  was  much  regretted. 


BRITISH   NORTH  AMERICA. 

Canada. — The  Canadian  parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Kingston  on 
the  28th  of  September. 

The  following  observations  on  the 
seat  of  government  are  from  the  Mon- 
treal Gazette: — Having  made  careful 
inquiry  in  well-informed  quarters,  we 
believe  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
the  exact  state  at  present  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  seat  of  Government. 
Five  towns  have  been  named  as  eli- 
gible —  Quebec,  Montreal,  Bytown, 
Kingston,  and  Toronto.  The  three 
last  all  urge  their  claims  very  strongly, 
but  the  Colonial  office  positively  de- 
clines to  sanction  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  Government  to  either  Toronto 
or  Quebec,  both  being  too  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  province.  With  respect 
to  the  other  three,  it  is  understood  that 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Le- 
gislature will  be  the  guide  of  the 
Executive.  The  party  at  present  in 
the  majority  have  always  complained 
very  bitterly  of  the  holding  the  sittings 
of  the  Legislature  so  far  west  as  King- 
ston. We  are  not  aware  that  they 
have  expressed  any  predilections  in 
favour  of  Bytown,  and  we  apprehend 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
Parliament  will  be  the  last  that  will 
ever  assemble  at  Kingston,  and  that 
the  removal  to  Montreal  will  be  effected 
at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that 
the  Act  of  Union  did  not  specifically 
fix  the  seat  of  government,  and  equally 
no  that  the   Governor-General    is   not 


instructed  to  exercise  the  Royal  prero-- 
gative  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
prevent  the  re-opening  of  a  vexatious 
and  irritating  question. 

His  excellency  the  governor-general 
had  paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Quebec, 
where  his  reception  was  very  flatter- 
ing. On  landing,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
was  received  by  his  honour  the  mayor 
and  the  members  of  the  city  council, 
by  the  magistrates  in  a  body,  and  by 
Major-General  Sir  James  Hope,  and  a. 
large  and  splendidly-attired  staff,  com- 
posed of  the  officers  commanding  regi- 
ments, the  head  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, and  the  general  staff.  A  com- 
pany of  the  68th  light  infantry,  (with 
the  regimental  colours),  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Kennedy,  composing 
a  guard  of  honour,  were  drawn  up  on 
one  side  of  the  wharf,  and  presented 
arms  as  his  Excellency  stept  on  shore  ; 
the  band  of  the  same  regiment  imme- 
diately struck  up  the  national  anthem, 
a  salute  of  17  guns  was  fired  from  the 
citadel,  and  the  different  ships  of  war 
at  anchor  in  the  river  (gaily  bedecked 
in  their  host  of  colours)  also  fired 
salutes.  The  Governor-General  hav- 
ing graciously  accepted  a  seat  in 
the  mayor's  carriage,  the  cortege,  pre- 
ceded by  the  band,  proceeded  en  route 
to  the  Upper  Town.  An  address  was 
presented  him  by  the  mayor,  on  the 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  and 
by  the  St.  George  Society.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  left  Quebec  for  Three  Rivers, 
on  the  28th  August.  Thence  he  was 
to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  proceed 
through  the  townships  ;  but  the  course 
of  his  return  to  Montreal  was  not  de- 
cided upon. 

The  Montreal  Transcript  says,  that 
on  the  28th  August,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Q.C.,  entered  a  nolle  prosequi  in  the 
cases  of  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  Ed- 
mund B.  O'Callaghan,  and  Thomas 
Storrow  Brown,  implicated  in  the  late 
insurrections  in  Canada. 

A  disgraceful  outrage  had  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beauharnois. 
It  appears  that  a  party  of  Irish,  having 
received  what  they  conceived  an  af- 
front from  some  Canadians,  retired  on 
the  following  morning  to  the  place  for 
revenge  ;  but,  being  unable  to  find  the 
affronters,  they  commenced  an  indiscri- 
minate attack  on  all  Canadians  whom 
they  met  on  their  way  back.  Two 
men  were  severely  beaten,  so  that 
their  lives  are  despaired  of.     Colonel 
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Brown,  of  Beauharnois,  a  zealous  and 
active  magistrate,  having  procured  six 
of  Capt.  Sweeney's  dragoons,  imme- 
diately started  in  pursuit  of  the  ruf- 
fians, and  captured  the  ringleader. 

A  tremendous  fire  broke  out  at 
Toronto,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
August  22nd,  in  a  pile  of  buildings 
opposite  Stone's  Hotel,  King  Street. 
Though  the  alarm  had  not  been  given 
over  five  minutes,  the  flames  were 
bursting  out  from  King  Alfred  Tavern 
with  fearful  violence.  The  square 
where  the  fire  broke  out  was  composed 
entirely  of  wooden  buildings,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  King-street,  west  by 
York-street,  and  north  by  Broad-lane. 
To  the  eastward  of  the  fire  the  houses 
are  mostly  large  brick  tenements, 
which  fortunately  were  not  touched. 
The  whole  of  the  heart  of  the  square 
was  filled  with  wooden  buildings,  and 
tenanted  by  persons  in  the  lower  class 
of  life.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  fire 
we  can  form  no  estimate  of  at  present, 
but  it  will  fall  heavily  on  25  or  30 
families,  who  are  by  this  sad  calamity 
rendered  houseless,  and  have  lost 
much  of  their  property.  We  fear  there 
was  little  or  no  insurance. 

We  find  in  the  Buffalo  Commercial, 
a  paper  of  sound  judgment  and  accu- 
rate information,  these  sensible  views 
about  the  probable  prices  of  bread 
stuffs,  and  the  mischief  caused  by 
inconsiderate  speculation  therein : — 
"  The  wheat  harvest  is  now  pretty 
much  completed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  all  concede  that  it  is  unusually 
great,  yet  comparatively  little  wheat 
has  been  brought  to  market.  Dealers 
complain  sometimes  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  denominate  '  editorial  ma- 
nagement of  the  flour  and  wheat  trade.' 
We  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with 
any  man's  private  legitimate  business, 
but  the  whole  public  is  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  of  wheat  and 
flour,  and  at  the  risk  of  subjecting  our- 
selves to  further  animadversion,  we 
will  offer  some  remarks  upon  it. 
A  few  weeks  since  we  deprecated  the 
wild  speculations  in  bread  stuffs,  then 
rife,  and  predicted  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  have  since  been  rea- 
lized. But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
full  effects  of  the  disturbing  force  then 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  market.  It 
is  the  misfortune,  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  hazards,  of  the  produce  trade, 
that  a  few  rash  or  reckless  men,  with 


but  small  means  even,  may  by  their 
operations  disturb  the  market  for  a 
whole  year,  and  well  nigh  ruin  pru- 
dent cautious  men  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business.  The  great  and  unusual 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  a  few  weeks 
since  was  caused  mainly  by  a  few  ope- 
rators in  Troy  and  Rochester,  who 
drove  up  wheat  here  to  1  dollar  15 
cents.  All  well-informed  dealers 
knew  that  price  could  not  be  main- 
tained, and  held  still,  until,  after  trem- 
bling a  while  on  the  highest  figure, 
wheat  has  again  sunk  to  85  cents. 
Now  comes  the  pinch,  and  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  effects  of  the  speculative 
movement.  Those  who  were  engaged 
in  it  have  been  pretty  much  cleaned 
out — a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned — but 
what  is  of  importance  is,  that  the  fair 
regular  dealer  finds  but  little  to  do. 
Present  prices  will  not  draw  forth  the 
crop.  The  ideas  of  the  farmers  have 
been  raised  by  1  dollar  15  cents  paid 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  such  as  are 
able  to  hold  on  will  do  so  until  next 
spring,  when  an  avalanche  will  over- 
whelm the  market,  or  until  some  san- 
guine dealers  offer  prices  which  the 
general  market  will  not  sustain. 

New  Brunswick. — We  learn  from 
the  papers  of  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, that  the  election  excitement  at 
Miramichi  had  increased  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  an  armed  force,  consisting 
of  108  men  from  the  30th  Regiment, 
had  been  sent  to  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, accompanied  by  a  commissioner 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  cause  of  the  disturbances. 
It  would  seem,  that  the  difficulty  is 
between  the  two  townships  of  Chat- 
ham and  Newcastle,  each  of  which 
claims  the  honour  of  sending  the 
county  member  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  people  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  river  have  taken  up  arms  against 
each  other ;  and  no  one,  not  even  the 
sheriffs  or  magistrates,  is  allowed  to 
cross.  One  only  of  the  belligerents 
had  been  killed  at  our  last  advices. 

The  Halifax  papers  state,  that  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  is  now  visited  by 
mackerel  and  herring  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  ever  were  known  at  this 
season.  In  the  straits  of  Canso,  the 
people  are  taking  them  with  seines,  a 
circumstance  without  a  parallel  for  the 
last  30  years. 
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UNITED    STATES. 

Philadelphia. — August  31st.  The 
President  has  returned  home  from  his 
country  seat  to  Washington,  and  al- 
though some  alterations  in  the  cabinet 
are  spoken  of,  still  the  results  of  the 
August  elections,  showing  that  a  majo- 
rity in  the  United  States'  Senate  will 
be  Whig,  have  produced  a  pause  in 
the  contemplated  changes.  Indeed, 
people  are  beginning  to  complain,  and 
not  without  reason,  of  such  frequent 
changes  in  important  offices.  For 
example,  within  three  years  there  have 
been  three  Secretaries  of  State,  three 
of  War,  three  of  the  Treasury,  three 
of  the  Navy,  three  Attorneys- General, 
and  three  Postmasters-General.  Some 
of  them  have  really  not  had  time  to 
learn  their  duties,  and  they  have  been 
succeeded  by  others  who  knew  still 
less  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  office.  Several  leading  presses  de- 
scribe these  rapid  changes  as  ridicu- 
lous, and  tending  to  weaken  the  go- 
vernment power.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  people  seem  to  think  so  too, 
except  that  they  desire  a  change  from 
Mr.  Tyler.  No  wonder ;  for  while 
his  family  are  interfering  with  other 
nations,  by  these  frequent  changes  he 
certainly  cannot  be  said  to  do  justice 
to  his  own.  Good  officers  of  every 
grade  have  been  turned  out,  from  mere 
motives  of  party  spirit— a  short-lived 
spirit  too,  as  it  can  only  last  to  the 
close  of  the  existing  presidential  term. 

The  French  steamer  of  war,  Gomer, 
is  at  Pensacola,  with  the  yellow  fever, 
and  several  deaths  on  board.  She  has 
brought  commissioners  and  agents  to 
arrange  the  steam-packet  line  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  schooner  of  war  Gram- 
pus has  foundered  at  sea,  with  all  on 
board.  We  have  been  "  vexed  with 
storms."  A  tempest  at  New  York  a 
few  days  since  did  great  damage,  and 
washed  down  several  houses.  A  simi- 
lar storm  on  Saturday  washed  away 
mills,  houses,  and  cattle,  in  New  Jer- 
sey ;  and  several  persons  have  been 
killed  by  lightning.  A  great  fire  at 
Sackett's  Harbour  on  Sunday  des- 
troyed twenty  houses  and  stores — 
damage  35,000  dollars.  Three  duels 
have  occurred  lately  at  New  Orleans  ; 
two  persons  killed.  In  one  duel  M. 
Labranche  and  Mr.  Hueston  (an 
editor)    fought  with     double-barelled 


guns,  at  forty  yards.  After  an  exchange 
of  four  discharges  (eight  shots)  Hues- 
ton  was  killed.  We  learn  that  Mr. 
Hueston  died  in  about  five  hours  after 
he  was  shot.  The  original  cause  of 
the  quarrel  was  the  publication  in  the 
Gazette  of  an  article  censuring  Lab- 
ranche on  political  grounds,  and  which 
he  considered  a  personal  insult.  He 
is  a  man  of  large  muscular  frame,  and 
seeking  his  opponent  in  a  billiard  room 
in  New  Orleans,  commenced  upon  his 
person  a  most  aggravated  attack, 
which  it  seems  the  bystanders  counte- 
nanced or  tolerated,  and  which  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  Hueston  in  a  state  of 
perfect  insensibility.  A  challenge  fol- 
lowed, with  the  aforesaid  result.  Mrs. 
Garrett,  of  Laurens,  South  Carolina, 
has  been  killed  by  her  own  slaves  ; 
and  an  overseer  on  another  estate  has 
also  been  put  to  death  by  the  negroes 
under  him.  During  the  Kentucky 
election,  Mr.  Greewood  was  shot  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  a  similar  event  oc- 
curred at  Wretumpka,  Alabama,  in 
which  Crockett  G.  Davis,  Lsq.,  was 
killed  by  Mr.  E.  Henry.  The  steamer 
Tennessee  Valley,  sunk  a  few  days 
since,  below  St  Louis;  no  lives  lost. 
The  Sioux  and  Chippewa  Indians  have 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  under  the 
friendly  interposition  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  a  barbarous  carnage 
will  be  prevented. 

Ohio. — We  take  pleasure  in  giving 
publicity  to  the  following  resolution 
passed  at  the  late  Carthage  convention 
in  this  county  : — 

"  Resolved. — That  the  nominees  to 
the  General  Assembly  are  hereby  in- 
structed to  oppose  any  increase  of  the 
public  debt  of  Ohio,  and  to  use  their 
best  exertions  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  interest  and  a  speedy 
redemption  of  the  principal  of  said  debt." 

We  believe  there  is  but  one  senti- 
ment among  the  people  of  this  state, 
upon  this  great  financial  and  moral 
question  ;  and  that  is,  one  of  sterling 
integrity  and  honour.  Ohio  will  pay 
her  debt  to  the  utmost  farthing,  and 
that,  too,  with  promptness  and  punc- 
tuality ;  and  her  example  will  not  be 
without  its  influence  upon  other  states 
of  the  west  and  south-west,  which  for 
a  year  or  two  past  have  been  trembling 
on  the  very  verge  of  dishonour,  which 
awaits  the  bad  faith  and  infidelity  of  • 
tates,  as  well  as  individuals. —  Cincin- 
nati Gazette. 
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The  Newburyport  Herald  says,  that  the 
new  proprietors  of  the  Newhuryport 
Steam  Cotton  Company,  intend  imme- 
diately to  put  it  in  operation.  It  is 
stated,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  a 
manufactory  in  New  England  that  is 
not  in  full  operation ;  and  some,  to 
fulfil  orders  for  export,  are  running 
both  day  and  night,  employing  distinct 
sets  of  hands. 

The  Lowell  Courier  says,  that  the 
Merrimack  Print  Works  in  that  city 
manufacture  rising  1,000  pieces  of 
calico  per  day.  The  Merrimack  prints 
are  celebrated  all  over  the  country  for 
their  beauty  and  durability. 

Mr.  J.  Horsley  Palmer,  late  gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  England,  who 
recently  spent  some  time  in  the  United 
States,  has  bought  a  house  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  is  about  to  take  up 
his  resideace  there. 

By  a  table  in  the  papers,  it  appears, 
that  the  aggregate  annual  expenditure 
of  the  several  States,  in  their  executive, 
judicial,  and  legislative  departments, 
was  —  Executive,  198,470  dollars; 
legislative,  747,253  dollars;  judiciary, 
646,185  dollars  ;— total,  1,591,908  dol- 
lars. 


EUROPE. 

France. — The  National  states  that 
within  the  last  24  years,  the  following 
sums  have  been  expended  in  the  im- 
provement and  embellishment  of  Paris  : 
— Expended  on  works  relative  to  the 
distribution  of  water,  aqueducts,  reser- 
voirs, fountains,  30,986,347f. ;  in  flag- 
ging and  paving,  17,644,061f. ;  in  pur- 
chases for  enlarging  public  avenues, 
39,047 ,708f.  ;  the  construction  of  com- 
mercial edifices,  as  well  as  in  objects 
of  art  and  decoration,  62,984 ,919f.; 
in  the  purchase  of  ground  necessary 
for  those  edifices,  17,802,T29f. ;  total, 
168,465,764f. 

Le  Steele  observes,  that  the  results 
of  the  statistics  published  by  the  mi- 
nister of  agriculture  and  of  commerce 
demonstrate,  that  during  the  year  1841 
there  has  been  imported  into  France 
22,434,000  francs  worth  of  live  cattle, 
91,889,000  francs  worth  of  animal 
matter  (hides,  wool,  and  tallow) ; 
total,  114,323,000  francs.  The  exports 
having  amounted  to  only  15,000,000 
francs,  it  appears  that  France  has  paid 
99,000,000  francs  for  foreign  agricul- 
tural produce  during  the  year  1841. 


Prussia.— The  Prussian  Finance 
Minister,  M.  Bodelschwing,  has  just 
published  certain  financial  returns. 
According  to  them,  11,644  vessels 
entered  Prussian  ports  in  1842,  of 
which  6,354  were  foreign,  and  5,310 
Prussian.  The  Prussian  vessels  were 
of  469,000  lasts,  the  foreign  shipping 
but  of  393,000.  The  population  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  is  declared  to  be 
15,300,000  souls.  It  appears  that 
Holland  is  about  to  yield  on  the  great 
question  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Rhine. — Frankfurt  Journal. 

The  Baltic  Trade. — Elsinore. — 
The  number  of  ships  that  passed  the 
sound  in  July  was — From  the  North 
Sea,  880;  from  the  Baltic,  1,208; 
total,  2,088.  The  English  ships  were 
—From  the  North  Sea,  204  ;  from  the 
Baltic,  237;  total,  441.— Hamburgh 
Papers,  Sept.  I. 

Spain. — The  recognition  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  of  Spain  by  the  Bri- 
tish Envoy,  Mr.  Aston,  has  already 
been  announced  on  authority  ;  but  we 
may  add  the  following  official  notifica- 
tion of  the  fact,  which  appears  in  the 
Madrid  Gazette  of  August  3 1st : — 

"  First  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Despatch. — Mr.  Aston,  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary from  Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  the 
Queen,  was  received  by  the  ad  interim  Minis- 
ter of  State  on  the  28th  inst.  in  audience,  which 
the  said  Plenipotentiary  had  requested  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  that  his  Government 
recognized  the  provisional  Government  of  this 
kingdom,  and  that  the  relations  of  good  har- 
mony and  friendship  between  both  countries 
shall  continue  on  the  same  footing  as  that  on 
which  they  have  heretofore  existed.'' 

The  disputes  between  'the  two  dis- 
cordant parties  by  whom  the  recent 
government  of  Spain  was  overturned, 
have  already  broken  out  into  open  hos- 
tilities, commencing,  strangely  enough, 
in  the  very  place  and  with  the  very 
people  who  set  the  example  of  insur- 
rection against  the  regency  of  Espar- 
tero.  Indeed  we  cannot,  at  present, 
see  any  hope  of  peace  or  of  settled 
government  for  Spain, — where  there  is 
neither  reverence  for  the  throne,  con- 
fidence in  the  aristocracy,  nor  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  popular 
government ;  and  where  every  man 
out  of  office  or  command  seems  to  be 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  pull  down 
somebody  above  him,  and  occupy  his 
place. 
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Her  Majesty's  Marine  Excursion. 
— Her  Majesty  lauded  at  Woolwich 
from  Antwerp  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 21  st,  and  met  with  a  most  cordial 
and  enthusiastic  reception  from  thou- 
sands of  her  loyal  subjects  who  had 
assembled  to  hail  their  sovereigns 
return  to  Old  England  ;  and  it  was 
most  gratifying  to  all  beholders  to  ob- 
serve that  her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albert  appeared  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  health.  The  royal  party 
proceeded  to  London,  and  was  conveyed 
by  special  train  on  the  Great  Western 
railway  to  Windsor. 

To  describe  in  detail  her  Majesty's 
excursion  from  her  emiiarking  on 
board  the  Royal  yacht,  "  The  Victoria 
and  Albert,"  at  Southampton,  on  the 
28th  of  August ;  her  visits  to  various 
towns  in  the  British  channel ;  her 
landing  at  Treport,  and  visit  to  the 
king  of  the  French  at  his  palace  at 
Eu,  in  Normandy,  from  the  2nd  to  the 
7th  of  September ;  her  return  to 
Brighton  on  the  same  day  ;  her  re- 
embarkation  at  Brighton  on  the  12th 
of  September ;  and  landing  at  Ostend 
on  the  13th;  her  visits  to  Bruges,  to 
Ghent,  to  Brussels,  to  her  leaving 
Antwerp  on  the  20th,— to  describe]  the 
feastings,  rejoicings,  singing,  theatrical 
representations  at  the  playhouses,  con- 
certs, dancing,  &c,  both  in  France  and 
Belgium,  would  be  an  impossible  task 
on  our  part ;  but  one  which  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  to  be  partakers 
in  the  royal  festivities.. 

It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that 
Louis  Philippe  intends  to  form  a  gal- 
lery of  paintings  at  Eu,  to  commemorate 
the  principal  events  connected  with 
the  visit  of  his  august  ally,  the  Queen 
of  England,  to  the  shores  of  France. 

The  progress  of  Queen  Victoria 
through  Belgium  is  an  event  totally 
unexampled  in  history,  when  consi- 
dered with  the  friendly  nature  of  her 
visit,  and  the  manner  of  her  reception 
everywhere,  and  by  all  classes  of  the 
population.  It  has  exceeded,  as  far 
as  cordiality,  good  feeling,  the  honours 
prepared  spontaneously  by  the  people 
of  the  great  cities  and  villages  through 


which  she  has  passed,  anything  that 
the  records  of  former  days  detail.  Not 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  progress 
through  England,  was  received  in  so 
welcome,  so  noble,  and  so  national  a 
manner  as  our  beloved  Queen  has  been, 
in  a  land  to  which  till  now  she  was  a 
stranger.  This  visit  will  form  a  re- 
markable epoch  in  history,  and  will  be 
looked  upon  by  posterity  as  one  of  the 
signs  and  features  of  a  prosperous  and 
pacific  age. 

Her  Majesty  did  not  quit  the  shores 
of  Belgium  without  taking  a  glance  at 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  to  which  she 
proceeded  early  on  Tuesday  morning, 
Sept.  19th,  accompanied  by  General 
Goblet  D'Alviella,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Her  Majesty  observed 
the  strictest  incognito. 

It  is  more  than  500  years  since  an 
English  monarch  was  in  Antwerp. 
Edward  III.  visited  the  city  in  1338. 

Whitehall.— The  Queen  has  been 
pleased  to  declare  Field-Marshal  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  K.G., 
Captain-General  and  Colonel  of  the 
Artillery  Company,  in  the  room  of 
Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Sussex, 
deceased.— Sept.  20th. 

Post-Office  Notice The  follow- 
ing important  notice  has  been  put  up  at 
the  General  Post-office,  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand  : — "  General  Post-office,  Sep- 
tember, 1843. — With  reference  to  the 
notice  issued  from  this  department  in 
May  last,  respecting  the  new  postage 
communication  with  France,  as  it 
would  appear  that  some  misapprehen- 
sion exists  respecting  the  uniform  rates 
on  letters  between  that  country  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  French  uniform  rate  of 
5d.  single,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  has 
reference  to  those  letters  only  the  post- 
age of  which  is  paid,  whether  on  dis- 
patch or  delivery,  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  that  if  the  French  rate  be 
paid  in  France,  it  then  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  distance,  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  France.  The  British  rate 
of  5d.  single,  &c,  is  the  same,  whether 
paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in 
France.  By  command,  W.  L.  Ma- 
berly. 
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The  Judicial  Establishment  of 
Scotland — A  recent  parliamentary 
return  gives  the  expenditure  of  the 
judicial  establishment  of  Scotland  for 
the  year  1841  ;  from  which  we  glean 
the  following  particulars  : — Salaries  : 
In  the  courts  of  session  and  justiciary, 
in  Edinburgh,  there  are  13  judges.  The 
salary  of  the  Lord  Justice  General  is 
4,800/.;  that  of  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  4,500/.  ;  and  the  remaining 
judges  have  3,000/.  each,  with  the 
exception  of  Lords  Gillies  and  Mac- 
kenzie, who  have  200/.  per  annum 
additional,  to  make  up  their  salaries 
to  the  amount  enjoyed  by  them  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  the  act  2d  and 
3d  Vict.  c.  36.  The  total  amount  of 
the  salaries  in  these  courts  is  42,700/. 
—  In  the  Lord  Advocate's  department, 
his  salary  is  1,3867  15s.  ;  and  the  Soli- 
citor-General's, 554/.  8s.  3c?.  But  the 
fees  in  1841  to  the  Lord  Advocate 
amounted  to  1,013/.  9s.  9c/.  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  and  296/.  12s.  6c/.  in  other 
crown  cases;  and  to  the  Solicitor- 
General,  400/.  in  criminal,  and  369/.  9s. 
in  other  crown  cases;  besides  which, 
the  Solicitor-General,  as  crown  agent, 
has  a  salary  of  1,400/.  There  are  four 
depute  advocates,  whose  aggregate 
emoluments  were  2,179/.  8s.  There 
are  47  county  courts  in  Scotland, 
having  30  stipendiary  judges  called 
sheriffs,  whose  aggregate  salaries  in 
1841  were  11,050/.;  with  50  deputies, 
called  sheriff  substitutes,  whose  aggre- 
gate salaries  were  19,948/.  12s.  10c/. — 
The  total  expenditure,  in  1841,  of  the 
courts  of  session  and  justiciary,  in 
Edinburgh,  was  79,253/.  Us.  2c/.;  of 
the  Lord  Advocate's  department, 
17,324/.  4s.  8(1.;  and  of  the  county 
courts,  37,018/.  Is.  10c/.— Total  expen- 
diture, in  1841,  of  the  judicial  estab- 
lishment of  Scotland,  133,595/.  17s.  8c/. 

Numbkr  of  thk  Clergy. — From  a 
return  laid  before  the  house  Of  com- 
mons, and  printed,  we  collect  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  concerning  the  staff 
of  the  church  of  England  : — Number 
of  benefices,  10,987;  resident  incum- 
bents, 6,699  ;  non-resident  incumbents, 
3,736  ;  vacancies  and  recent  institu- 
tions, 199;  sequestrations,  37;  no 
returns,  316;  total,  10,987.  Of  the 
non-resident  incumbents,  there  are 
absent  from  their  livings  1,632  from 
residing  on  other  benefices,  369  from 
infirmity  or  illness  of  the  incumbent  or 
his  family,  421  from  want  or  unfitness 
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of  parsonage  house,  965  absent  without 
license  or  exemption  (though  some  of 
these  "  perform  the  duties  of  their  res- 
pective parishes,")  and  the  remainder 
absent  from  miscellaneous  causes.  The 
number  of  glebe-houses  is  7,589.  The 
number  of  curates  serving  benefices  on 
which  the  incumbents  are  non-resident 
is  2711.  The  number  of  curates  assis- 
tant to  resident  incumbents  is  2,032. 
Total  number  of  curates,  4,743.  It  is 
not  possible  to  ascertain  from  this 
paper  the  total  number  of  the  clergy, 
because  it  is  not  stated  how  many  of 
the  incumbents  hold  more  than  one 
living.  At  least  1,632  do  so,  because 
they  are  resident  on  other  benefices  ; 
but  others  of  the  non-resident  clergy 
are  also  pluralists.  Perhaps  the  3,736 
benefices  where  the  incumbents  are  not 
residents  may  have  1,736  clergymen 
belonging  to  them  (2,000  being  as- 
sumed to  be  held  by  pluralists).  Then 
the  number  of  the  clergy  would  be  as 
follows  : — Resident  incumbents,  6,699  ; 
non-resident  ditto  (supposed),  1,736; 
curates,  4,743  ;  total  number  of  clergy, 
13,178.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  benefices 
where  the  incumbents  are  not  resident 
are  of  small  value  ;  476  of  them  are  of 
the  value  of  100/.  a  year  or  under,  and 
112  of  them  are  of  the  value  of  50/.  or 
under.  The  curates  receive  small 
stipends. —  Curates'  stipends:  Under 
50/.  a  year,  312  ;  50/.  and  under  60/., 
575;  60/.  and  under  70/.,  326;  70/. 
and  under  80/.,  482  ;  80/.  and  under 
90/,  642;  90/.  and  under  100/.,  184, 
total  under  100/.,  2,521.  This  shows  a 
monstrous  inequality  in  the  salaries  of 
the  clergy  ;  for.  whilst  2,521  of  the 
working  curates  are  receiving  less  than 
130*.  a  year,  some  of  the  b  shops  and 
arch!  ishops  are  receiving  12,000/.  or 
15,000/.! 

Houses  of  Parliament. — The  fol- 
lowing are  the  amounts  of  expenditure, 
for  the  last  three  years  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  defrayed  out  of 
the  national  revenue,  under  the  head 
"  Civil    Government." 

1840.    1811.    1842. 
£         £         £ 

Speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons'  salary       .       .      5000     6000     5000 

Outfit  ....  40 

Salaries  and  expenses  ;  offi- 
cers two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment   .....    65372    55425    73425 

Printing  ;  houses  of  parlia- 
ment        ....        47173    58516    41601 

Fees  on  turnpike  road  bills     4825     3776     3821 

£122410  123717  123847 
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Sandwich  Islands. — The  favourable 
geographical  position  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  as  a  depot  for  commerce,  will 
be  somewhat  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  merchant  vessels  arrived 
there  during  the  year  1842  : — 

Vessels.  Tons. 

From  Chili  and  Peru 3  1,115 

Mexico    22  ....  4,177 

Guatemala ....2  ....  288 

China 1  ....  212 

IS ew  Zealand  and  Tahiti,.  4  ....  450 

Columbia  river 6  ••••  1,372 

England 2  636 

Uuited  States 5  ....  1,085 

45  9,3.35 

Of  these  45  vessels,  17  were  English, 
16  American,  1  French,  1  Hamburgh  ; 
the  remainder  Mexican,  Chilian,  and 
Polynesian. 

The  imports  by  these  vessels  for 
consumption  in  the  group  amounted  to 
£40,000,  principally  cotton  goods; 
and  the  largest  article  of  export  was 
sugar. 

"Civil  Departments"  Expendi- 
ture.— The  following  are  the  amounts 
of  expenditure  in  the  civil  departments 
of  government,  during  the  last  three 
years,  as  stated  in  a  parliamentary 
paper  just  published  : — 

1840.    1841.    1842. 
£         £         £ 

Treasury    ....       50586    49065    54205 

Home  Department       .       .    21772    13343    14048 

Foreign        do.  .        .       98956    75532    85564 

Colonial      do.       .        .        .     13616    23620    18170 

Privy  council  and  board  of 
trade        ....       26750    30765    30866 

Audit  office  .       •  .    46455    51320    50921 

Exchequer  and  pay-office  ; 
civil  services,  and  exche- 
quer bill-offices     .        .       19105    19293    19350 

National  debt  office     .       .    12200    12200    12550 

Mint  ....       26775     9449    29604 

State  paper  office  and  record 
office  •       •       •       *       .      9510    13551    14143 

Office  of  public  works  and 
West  India  relief  .         5960      3862     4045 

Office  of  commissioners  for 
building  churches    .        .      3000     6000      3000 

Messengers  attending  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
allowances  to  officers  of 
the  court  of  exchequer     .      1400     1833      1275 

Board  of  education,  Ireland       685       602       606 

Office  of  paymaster  of  civil 
services  in  Ireland       .  4639     4720     3764 

Officers  of  the  late  Irish 
treasury       ....       272       272       272 

Office  of  public  works,  Ire- 
land        .       .  7398     5400      9804 

Clerk  of  the  council,  Ire- 
land    .        .        .        .       .      1222      1413      1250 

Keeper  of  the  state  papers, 
Ireland     ....  446       446       446 

Keeper  of  the  records,  Ire- 

,^a£  J  j  •  144°"  !*46  1446 
Chief  and  under  secretary's 

office,  Dublin  Castle    .  22828  18004  21759 

Superannuation  allowances  79900  67637  63931 

Paymaster-general's  office  33755  34474  35473 
Register  of  births,  deaths, 

aud  marriages           .        .  28841  52451  46134 

Salary  lord  privy  seal  1423  1853  2147 

£518940  498551  524773 


The  Opium  Compensation. — Up- 
wards of  £1,200,000  was  paid  on 
Wednesday,  August  30th,  at  the  trea- 
sury, to  those  East  India  and  China 
merchants  who  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render their  opium  to  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment at  Canton. 

The  Army. — Six  general  officers 
have  been  added  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief  to  the  list  of  those  already  in 
receipt  of  pensions  for  distinguished 
services.  They  are  Major-Generals 
Sir  Henry  Watson,  Sir  Dudley  St. 
Leger  Hill,  Sir  Richard  Armstrong, 
James  Fergusson,  Thomas  William 
Brotherton,  and  Alured  Faunee.  Each 
of  these  officers  commanded  regiments 
during  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and 
they  have  all  been  frequently  men- 
tioned in  general  orders  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise. 

Departureofthe  Kingof  Hanover. 
— His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover 
took  his  departure  on  Saturday,  Sept. 
2nd,  on  his  return  to  his  own  domi- 
nions, after  a  sojourn  of  three  months 
in  this  country,  His  Majesty  having 
arrived  on  the  2d  of  last  June. 

London  Shipping. — The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  number  of  vessels,  with 
their  aggregate  tonnage,  laid  on  in  the 
port  of  London,  for  India  and  the  Co- 
lonies, up  to  August  30th  : — 

Vessels.    Tonnage. 

Bombay 2  ....  1248 

Calcutta 7  ....  4352 

Madras 4  ....  2492 

Ceylon    4  ....  1614 

Mauritius   7  ....  2509 

China 2  ....  734 

Singapore   2  ....  485 

New    Zealand,    Wellington, 

&c 3  674 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales..  12  ....  5605 
Launceston,    Van    Diemeu's 

Land    4  ....  1235 

Hobart-town 4  ....  1690 

Port  Phillip    3  ....  1241 

Port  Adelaide    2  ....  725 

Swan  River    3  ....  1271 

Cape  of.Good  HopeJ 10  ....  2113 

Railways.—  From  a  return  just 
published,  we  find,  that,  in  the  four 
sessions  from  1840  to  1843,  there  were 
105  railway  bills  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, of  which  87  were  passed.  Of 
these  87,  only  nine  were  for  new  rail- 
ways ;  the  other  78  were  to  amend 
former  acts.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
all  the  acts  passed  authorised  certain 
amounts  of  capital  to  be  raised.  The 
aggregates  were:— 1840,  capital  to  be 
raised,  3,700,000/.;  1811,  4,010,000/.; 
1842,5,300,000/.;  1843,  4,660,000/.; 
total,  17,670,000.  The  nine  acts  for 
new  railways  were  :— -1842.  Newcastle 
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and  Darlington,  666,000/.;  Stockton 
and  Hartlepool,  240,000/.;  Warwick 
and  Leamington  Union,  173,000/. ; 
Yarmouth  and  Norwich,  200,000.— 
1843.  Drumpeller,  34,666;  Liskeard 
and  Caradon,  16,000/. ;  Maidstone, 
149,300/. ;  Northampton  and  Peter- 
borough, 663,000/.  ;  Oxford,  160,000/. ; 
total,  2,301,966.  The  new  railways 
are  of  small  extent,  and  generally 
branches  or  extensions  of  existing 
lines.  Most  of  the  great  lines  in  Eng- 
land are  already  executed.  The 
capital  expended  on  railways  in  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  must  amount  to  nearly 
seventy  millions. 

The  Cartoons. — The  number  of  per- 
sons who  visited  this  exhibition  since 
its  opening  on  the  3d  of  July  to  its 
final  close  on  Saturday,  Sept.  2nd,  is 
scarcely  credible.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  during  the  first  12  days  the 
public  were  admitted  on  payment  of 
Is.  In  this  short  period  no  less  than 
18,281  persons  were  admitted,  realizing 
a  very  handsome  sum,  which  was  dis- 
posed of  by  the  commissioners  in  the 
creation  of  10  additional  prizes  of  100/. 
The  exhibition  was  afterwards  opened 
gratuitously  except  on  Saturdays,  and 
more  than  once  20,000  persons  passed 
through  the  hall  in  one  day — the 
general  average  exceeding  10,000.  On 
the  first  Saturday  after  the  free  admis- 
sion during  the  week,  1,418  persons 
paid  for  admission ;  on  the  second, 
2,698;  on  the  third,  2,793;  on  the 
fourth,  2  ,796  ;  on  the  fifth,  1,765  ;  on 
the  sixth,  1,911;  on  the  seventh  and 
last  day  upwards  of  4,000  visitors 
were  admitted.  Notwithstanding  the 
crowded  state  of  the  exhibition,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  no  injury  of  the 
slightest  importance  has  been  sustained 
by  any  of  the  cartoons. 

Religious  Worship. — Church  Pro- 
perty.— The  following  parliamentary 
return  has  just  been  printed,  entitled, 
"  A  return  of  the  amount  applied  by 
parliament  during  each  year  since 
1800,  in  aid  of  the  religious  worship 
of  the  church  of  England,  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  res- 
pectively, whether  by  way  of  augmen- 
tation of  the  income  of  the  ministers  of 
each  religious  persuasion,  or  for  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  churches 
and  chapels,  or  for  any  other  purposes 
connected  with  the  religious  instruc- 


tion of  each  such  section  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
summary  of  the  whole  amount  applied 
during  the  above  period  in  air!  of  the 
religious  worship  of  each  of  the  above 
classes."  The  abstract  of  sums  paid 
to  the  established  church  shows  that 
the  total  was  £5,207,546,  which  is 
divided  in  the  following  manner : — 
Church  of  England,  £2,935,646; 
church  of  Scotland,  £522,082  ;  church 
of  Ireland,  £1,749,818.  Church  of 
Rome :  The  total  sum  paid  to  the 
church  of  Rome  is  set  forth  at 
£365,607  Is.  2d.,  comprised  in  the 
following  two  items  : — Augmentation 
of  incomes  (including  Maynooth  Col- 
lege), £362,893  8s.  Id.;  erection  and 
repairs  of  chapels,  £2,113  13s.  Id. 
Protestant  Dissenters  :  The  total  sum 
is  £1,019,647  13s.  lid.  in  England 
and  Ireland.  The  recapitulation  shows 
the  following  three  sums  : — Estab- 
lished church,  £5,207,546  ;  church  of 
Rome,  £365,607  ;  and  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, £1,019,647.  The  sums  were 
advanced  from  1800  to  1842. 

Norfolk  Island. — Brevet  -  Major 
Childs,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  situation  of  Comman- 
dant and  Military  Superintendent  of 
Norfolk  Island,  and  sailed  for  that  set- 
tlement in  the  convict  ship  Maitland, 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  2nd. 

Ireland. — The  population  of  Ireland 
is  8,175,124— of  whom  4,019,576  are 
males,  and  4,155,548  females.  These 
persons  live  in  1,472,739  social  fami- 
lies, and  .  are  dwelling  in  1,328,839 
houses. 

Of  these  2,7652 1 2  males        \  J*  unmarried 
2,662,023  females    )  are  unmarned- 

British  Fisheries. — The  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  Government  to  superintend  and 
protect  the  fisheries  of  Great  Britain, 
just  published  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  states  that  the  herring 
fishery,  during  the  past  year,  exceeded 
that  ever  before  known,  $being  an 
excess  over  the  produce  of  the  pre- 
vious year  of  110,000  barrels.  The 
number  of  boats  employed  in  the 
fishery  is  estimated  at  12,476,  manned 
by  nearly  53,000  fishermen  and  boys, 
the  total  number  of  hands  engaged 
being  83,838,  amongst  whom  no 
breaches  of  the  law,  or  of  the   egula- 
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tions  of  the  board,  are  reported  to  have 
taken  place.  Though  there  had  been 
fewer  infringements  of  the  law  by 
French  fishermen,  the  Commissioners 
are  of  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  the 
mutual  convention  between  England 
and  France  cannot  be  effectually  main- 
tained, unless  additional  cutters  are 
stationed  on  those  parts  of  the  coast 
which  the  French  fishermen  frequent. 
The  Commissioners,  in  concluding 
their  report,  announce  that  a  harbour 
of  refuge  is  now  being  constructed  at 
Dunbar  for  all  the  fishing  craft  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  during  their  annual 
cruises  on  the  coast,  and  that  they 
have  administered  the  funds  of  the 
state  charity  at  their  disposal  in  gra- 
tuities to  poor  fishermen  for  repairing 
their  boats,  though  they  suggest  that 
the  fund  would  be  better  applied  in 
the  formation  among  the  fishermen  of 
friendly  societies. 

Loss  of  the  United  States  Steam- 
Fuigate  Missouri  by  Fire. —  his  fine 
vessel,  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  was 
discovered  at  8  o'clock  p.m.,  on  Satur- 
day, August  26th,  to  be  on  fire,  in  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  discovery  was 
immediately  followed  by  flames  issuing 
from  the  engineer's  store-room,  where 
it  is  supposed  it  originated  amongst  the 
combustible  spirits  and  oils  deposited 
there.  The  moment  the  fire  was  dis- 
covered Captain  Sir  G.  Sartorius,  of 
the  Malabar,  72  guns,  then  in  the  bay, 
afforded  assistance  under  his  own  im- 
mediate superintendence,  and  the  Lo- 
cust steam-vessel,  Lieutenant- Com- 
mander John  Lunn,  got  up  her  steam, 
and  on  coming  alongside  the  Missouri, 
endeavoured  to  tow  her  into  deeper 
water,  but  she  had,  unfortunately, 
already  grounded,  and  could  not  be 
moved  from  her  position  at  the  time 
the  fire  broke  out.  General  Sir  R.  T. 
Wilson,  the  governor  of  the  fort,  on 
the  fire  breaking  out,  proceeded  per- 
sonally to  the  wharf  leading  to  the 
Waterport  gate,  and  despatched  two 
fire-engines  under  the  charge  of  the 
Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  but  their 
united  efforts  with  others,  and  the  crew 
of  the  vessel,  proved  unavailing  in 
checking  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
and  it  was  only  when  all  hopes  were 
given  up  of  further  assistance  being 
useful  that  Captain  Newton,  of  the 
Missouri,  could  be  induced  to  abandon 
her,  which  he  did,  with  his  crew,  by 


the  assistance  of  the  boats  of  the  Ma- 
labar and  other  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
without  saving  anything  except  the 
clothes  they  had  on  when  the  fire  com- 
menced. His  Excellency  the  American 
Minister  appointed  to  proceed  to  Can- 
ton was  on  board  at  the  time  the  fire 
broke  out,  and  fortunately  secured  his 
papers  and  conveyed  them  safe  on 
shore.  When  this  was  accomplished 
he  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  united 
with  his  countrymen  in  their  exertions 
to  save  the  vessel.  The  sight  was  one 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  ;  the 
dark  lines  of  the  masts,  spars,  and  rig- 
ging for  a  long  time  forming  an  im- 
posing spectacle  amidst  the  brilliant 
flames,  relieved  in  an  awfully  grand 
manner  by  the  dark  sky.  The  rock 
was  completely  illuminated,  and  sur- 
rounding objects  were  as  clear  and 
distinct  as  at  noonday  ;  a  sight  of  a 
similar  description  has  not  been  wit- 
nessed since  the  memorable  conflagra- 
tion of  the  floating  batteries  in  the 
celebrated  siege  of  Gibraltar.  The 
whole  of  the  line  of  wall  immediately 
fronting  the  bay  was  crowded  until  an 
early  hour  on  Sunday  morning  with 
spectators,  anxiously  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames  which  consigned 
the  noble  ship  to  destruction ;  but  it 
was  not  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  that 
Captain  Newton  and  his  gallant  crew 
left  her,  burnt  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  one  mass  of  charred  wood  and 
cinders. 

The  following  garrison  order  had 
been  issued  by  General  Sir  R.  T. 
Wilson,  Governor  of  Gibraltar  :  — 

"  GARRISON  ORDER. 

"  Gibraltar,  August  27. 
"The  Governor  has  much  satisfaction  in 
thanking  Captain  Gordon,  Lieutenant  the  Hon. 
H.  F.  Keane,  Captain  Rose,  and  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  of  the 
Koyal  Sappers  and  Miners,  as  well  as  all 
others  employed  in  rendering  assistance  to  the 
United  States  steamer  of  war,  the  Missouri, 
for  the  creditable  and  useful  zeal  displayed  by 
them  on  that  service.  Unfortunately  no  efforts 
could  master  the  flames  which  consumed  the 
vessel.  But  the  marines,  military,  and  boat- 
men of  Gibraltar  have  the  consoling  reflection 
that  nothing  was  left  undone  to  obtain  that 
object,  and  a  gallant  crew  was  preserved  by 
their  united  labour  and  devotedness." 

West  India  Packets.— The  change 
of  the  West  India  packet  station  from 
Falmouth  to  Southampton,  which  first 
took  place  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
meets  with  the  approbation  of  the 
merchants,  but  some  think  that  a  slight 
modification  of  the  regulations  for  the 
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time  of  departure  might  be  made.  At 
present  the  days  are  the  2nd  and  the 
17th,  but  if  these  occur  on  Sunday,  as 
was  actually  the  case  on  the  17th  of 
September,  the  departure  was  delayed 
to  the  Monday.  The  merchants  sug- 
gest that  a  Saturday  might  as  well  be 
substituted  as  a  Monday,  and  a  delay 
thus  avoided. 

Returns  of  the  Royal  Mint. — 
On  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th,  the  Master  of 
the  Mint  issued  his  annual  return  of  the 
work  done  in  the  refinery  of  the  Mint, 
and  of  the  assays  made  during  the  past 
year  on  other  accounts  than  those  of 
Government,  and  of  public  and  private 
bodies,  in  conformity  with  an  order  of 
the  House  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Hume.  The  return  estimates  the 
amount  of  bullion  refined  in  the  year 
1842,  under  this  head,  at  9401b.  Ooz. 
19dwts.  of  gold,  and  24,7361b.  iloz.  of 
silver,  the  amount  received  by  the 
refiner  being  about  6001b.  The  number 
of  assays  made  in  the  same  period  is 
put  down  at  2.158,  at  a  rate  of  charge 
of  2s.  for  each  assay,  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  assay  master  being  ,£21 5, 
including  the  use  of  the  machinery  and 
utensils  in  the  assay  offices,  which  are 
allowed  from  custom  and  on  ancient 
standing. 

New  Houses  of  Parliament. — The 
parliament  houses  are  proceeding 
rapidly  ;  the  ornaments  on  the  outside 
are  sculptured  figures  of  the  sovereigns 
of  this  country,  from  the  remotest 
period  down  to  her  most  gracious  Ma- 
jesty Queen  Victoria.  The  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  protectorate  is  left 
blank. 

Tobacco. — The  quantity  of  tobacco 
imported  from  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1842,  as  given  in 
returns  just  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  amounted  to  38,618,0121bs. ; 
being  a  decrease  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1841. 

Income  Tax. — The  net  amount  of 
the  income  tax  receipts,  deducting  all 
expenses,  up  to  Saturday  the  26th  of 
August,  was  £4,864,518. 

Discovery  of  a  Large  River  in 
Africa. — Lieut.  Christopher,  of  the 
Indian  navy,  who  was  despatched  from 
Aden,  upon  a  survey  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  by  Captain  Haines,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  a  splendid  river 
to  the  northward  of  the  river  Jub, 
which  he  entered,  and  traced  for  130 


miles.  As  he  advanced,  he  found  it 
increase  in  width  and  depth,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  natives,  a 
civil  and  obliging  race,  it  continued  to 
do  so  for  the  next  400  miles.  The 
river  is  described  to  be  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  sixty 
feet  deep  ;  a  clear  meandering  stream, 
with  banks  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, yielding  all  kinds  of  grain,  which 
are  abundant  and  cheap.  Lieut. 
Christopher  has  named  his  discovery 
the  "  Haines  river." 

West  India  Rum. — A  government 
contract  for  one  hundred  thousand 
gallons  of  rum  for  the  use  of  the 
navy  has  been  taken  by  an  individual 
house  at  the  price  of  Is  6d.  per  gallon. 
The  qualities  are  one-half  West  India 
spirit,  and  one-half  East  India  spirit, 
of  proof  strength.  No  symptom  of 
teetotalism  this  ! 

Shipwrecks.  —  We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  undermentioned  shipwrecks, 
the  particulars  of  which  have,  within 
the  last  week  or  two,  been  received  in 
the  City  :— 

The  Regular,  India  Trader. —  The 
loss  of  the  East  India  ship  Regular, 
Captain  Carter,  took  place  whilst  on 
her  outward  passage  from  London  to 
Bombay,  having  on  board  several  pas- 
sengers, who,  with  the  crew,  were 
saved.  She  was  a  fine  vessel  of  550 
tons  burden,  and  built  at  Liverpool  in 
1814.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  iron, 
copper,  steel,  and  22  cases  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  intelligence  was  brought 
over  by  Captain  Carter,  who  arrived 
by  her  Majesty's  ship,  Belleisle,  74, 
Captain  Kingcoinbe,  at  Portsmouth, 
on  Monday  Sept.  Uth.  The  Regular 
left  the  Thames  for  Bombay  on  the 
22nd  of  February  last,  and  the  voyage 
was  prosperous  until  the  8th  of  July, 
when  she  sprung  a  leak,  in  37°  30' 
south  latitude,  3C°  30'  east  longitude. 
The  passengers  and  crew  were  en- 
gaged five  nights  and  days  at  the 
pumps.  Captain  Carter,  finding  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  his  ship 
afloat,  directed  the  passengers  (amongst 
whom  were  several  females)  and  the 
crew  to  take  to  the  boats,  which  had 
been  previously  launched  in  case  of 
emergency,  remaining  himself  on  board 
until  her  gunwales  were  under  water. 
During  the  night  the  crews  in  the 
boats  kept  rowing  to  the  eastward. 
At  daybreak  they  hoisted  one  of  the 
passengers'  shawls  on  the  end  of  an 
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oar,  as  a  signal  of  distress.  Provider! - 
tially  towards  noon  two  vessels  hove  in 
sight.  One  of  them  proved  to  be  the 
French  frigate  Cleopatra,  the  watch 
on  the  topmast  of  which  luckily  saw 
the  signal,  and  the  frigate  bore  down. 
Many  of  the  passengers  were  in  a  most 
pitiable  state ;  however,  the  kindness 
and  attention  which  they  received  on 
board  the  Cleopatra  soon  restored 
them.  The  ship  is  partly  insured  in 
the  City.  We  have  been  informed  on 
good  authority,  that  the  Regular  had  on 
board  10,000  sovereigns,  5,000  dollars, 
.£10,000  worth  of  copper,  and  £1,000 
worth  of  steel. 

The  Queen  Victoria. — This  fine 
vessel  was  also  an  East  Indiaman,  of 
750  tons,  built  at  New  Brunswick  in 
1837.  She  left  Bombay  for  Liverpool 
on  the  11th  of  March  last,  with  a 
cargo  of  teas,  silks,  indigo,  and  had 
also  a  number  of  passengers  on  board. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
April,  during  a  sharp  gale  of  wind, 
the  ship  struck  on  the  south-west  reefs 
off  Rodrigues,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  became  a  total  wreck.  Most  of 
the  passengers,  Captain  Black,  the 
commander,  and  some  of  the  crew, 
were  saved  ;  but  Mr.  James  Serle,  the 
first  officer,  Mr.  Robert  Plunkett,  a 
passenger,  and  nine  seamen,  were 
drowned  in  a  hasty  attempt  to  reach 
the  shore.  During  the  survivors'  stay 
on  the  island  of  Rodrigues  (upwards 
of  36  days)  they  were  kindly  treated 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Martin, 
a  resident,  and  also  by  a  Mr.  Marin. 
They  ultimately  got  a  passage  by  the 
Colibie  to  Bourbon,  from  thence,  by 
order  of  the  governor,  to  the  Mauritius. 
Before  quitting  the  above  island,  seve- 
ral of  the  bodies  of  the  sufferers  were 
washed  on  shore,  and  had  Christian 
burials.  The  Queen  Victoria  is  insured 
partly  in  London. 

The  Brig  Thomas  Rickinson. — The 
destruction  of  this  vessel  occurred  at 
two  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
May,  on  the  reef  of  rocks  off  Pondre  ' 
d'Or,  she  being  on  her  homeward  pas- 
sage from  the  Mauritius  to  London. 
It  took  place  in  consequence  of  an 
error  in  the  ship's  chronometer,  the 
commander,  Newby,  supposing  that 
he  was  at  least  60  miles  from  the 
island.  The  crew  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  beach  in  safety.  Some  anxiety 
was  manifested  for  the  preservation  of 
the  mails  from  the  Mauritius,  which 


were  on  board,  and  it  was  thought 
that  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  they 
might  have  been  forgotten.  They 
were,  however,  taken  out  and  landed. 
The  authorities  on  the  island  rendered 
all  possible  assistance;  they  despatched 
to  the  beach  a  detachment  of  the  87th 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Sherman,  but  the  ship  soon 
became  a  total  wreck,  fche  was  built 
at  Whitby,  in  1839,  and  was  266  tons 
burden.     Vessel  and  cargo  insured. 

Tin  Amelia  Thompson. — The  loss 
of  this  valuable  vessel,  the  property  of 
Sir  John  Pirie,  happened  about  80 
miles  east  by  south  of  Madras,  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  May.  She  was 
suddenly  overtaken  by  a  squall,  which 
threw  her  on  her  beam-ends.  Part  of 
the  crew  were  saved,  but  seven  met 
with  a  watery  grave.  Their  names 
are  Mr.  Charles  Quary,  chief  mate  ; 
John  M'Neil,  third  mate ;  J.  Gibson, 
ship's  carpenter  ;  A.  M'Nab,  steward  ; 
R.  Willis,  cook ;  J.  Lowe  and  J. 
Palmer,  seamen,  drowned  in  conse- 
quence of  their  inability  to  swim  off  to 
the  boats,  which  could  not  be  brought 
alongside.  Captain  Dawson,  the  com- 
mander, did  not  leave  the  vessel  until 
she  was  nearly  under  water,  and  he 
only  saved  himself  by  springing  into 
the  sea;  he  was  afterwards  picked  up 
in  an  exhausted  state  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  spot  where  the  vessel 
foundered.  The  ship  was  about  250 
tons  burden. 

The  Princess  Augusta,  a  schooner, 
was  lost  on  the  20th  of  August, 
about  20  miles  west  of  Cape  Sable, 
having  been  thrown  on  her  beam-ends, 
so  as  to  baffle  the  exertions  of  her  crew 
to  right  her.  Only  one  out  of  the 
whole  crew  was  saved.  She  was  from 
La  Have,  bound  to  Halifax. 

The    Fantome,.  of    16     Guns To 

the  above  we  have  to  add  the  loss  of 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Fantome,  of  16 
guns,  at  Monte  Video,  during  the  hur- 
ricane, on  the  night  between  the  24th 
and  25th  of  June,  the  effects  of  which 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  were  some  weeks 
ago  made  public.     All  hands  saved. 

The  Brig  Daphine,  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Whitby,  was  on  her  outward 
passage  from  London  to  that  port,  with 
a  cargo  of  coals,  when,  owing  to  a  leak 
in  her  hold,  she  sank  in  deep  water, 
on  Wednesday  morning  Aug.  the  20th, 
ten  miles  from  Flamborough  Head.  No 
lives  lost. 
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Emigration  during  the  last  Seven- 
teen Years. — From  a  return  furnished 
by  the  Emigration  Board,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  emigrants  from  the 
ports  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the 
seven  years  from  1825  to  1831,  were 
103,218,  or  an  average  of  14,745  yearly ; 
in  the  ten  years  from  1832  to  1841, 
429,775,  or  42,977  per  annum.  Total 
number  in  the  last  seventeen  years, 
532,993 ;  —  or  an  average  for  that 
period  of  31,352.  But  the  rate  of  emi- 
gration has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that, 
while  the  emigration  of  the  seven  years 
ending  1831  averaged  only  14,745  per 
annum,  that  of  the  last  ten  years  (end- 
ing 1841)  averaged  nearly  43,000  per 
annum. 

Parliamentary  Statistics.  —  A 
recent  return  shows  that  from  the  2nd 
February  to  the  17th  August,  the 
house  of  commons  sat  119  days  ;  the 
average  time  of  sitting  on  each  occa- 
sion was  eight  hours  and  17  minutes. 

Population  of  Parliamentary 
Boroughs — By  a  list  of  the  population 
of  the  parliamentary  cities  and  boroughs 
and  districts  of  boroughs  returning 
members  to  parliament,  according  to 
the  census  of  1841,  (excluding  in  each 
case  the  inmates  of  all  public  institu- 
tions, barracks,  &c,)  we  find  that  the 
largest  parliamentary  borough  popula- 
tion is  that  of  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
419,730  ;  and  the  smallest,  Bridgnorth 
(Salop),  1,931.  The  following  are  the 
parliamentary  boroughs  whose  popu- 
lation exceeds  100,000 : — 

Tower  Hamlets 419,730 

Marylebone 287,465 

Liverpool! 282,656 

Finsbury 265,043 

Manchester 240,367 

Westminster 219,930 

Lambeth 197,412 

Birmingham 181,116 

Leeds .151,063 

South  wark 142,620 

Bristol 123,188 

London  (city) 120,702  ■ 

Sheffield 109,597 

The  East  India  and  China  Asso- 
ciation have  printed,  as  follows,  the 
amount  of  bills  drawn  by  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  month  ending 
the  5th  of  September,  1843  : 

£■  s.  d. 

On  Bengal 911,910  17  7 

On  Madras 39,218  12  7 

On  Bombay 3.026  13  9 

Total £954,156     3  11 


Return  of  the  South  Sea  Expedi- 
tion — Captain  Sir  John  Ross  has  re- 
turned from  his  voyage  of  exploration 
to  the  South  Seas.  The  gallant  sailor 
was  in  excellent  health  and  spirits, 
and  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction 
at  the  result  of  his  voyage. 

Rank  of  Espartero  in  this 
Country. — A  pretty  correct  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  light  in  which  the 
Regent  of  Spain  is  viewed,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  rank  in  connection  with 
Spain,  by  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  also  by  the  sovereign, 
when  we  state,  upon  the  best  autho- 
rity, that  Espartero  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  her  majesty,  and 
received  at  the  audience  by  the  Queen, 
as  "  His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Vit- 
toria,  the  Regent  of  Spain."  This  sim- 
ple, yet  important  fact,  shows  very 
clearly  the  high  rank  which  is  accorded 
to  Espartero  in  this  country  by  the  go- 
vernment and  the  sovereign. 

Isle  of  Pines. —  By  the  St.  George, 
Captain  Norris,  lately  arrived  from 
New  South  Wales,  we  learn  that  a 
very  serious  affray,  attended  with  loss 
of  lives,  and  partial  destruction  of  the 
Catherine,  an  English  whaler,  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  April  last,  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  the  natives  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines.  Much  praise  is  due  to 
Captain  Bannytine,  the  commander  of 
the  Catherine,  for  his  heroic  conduct 
throughout  the  appalling  scene  which 
took  place  on  board  his  vessel. 

New  Bishopric. — The  new  bishop- 
ric to  be  erected  for  the  colonies  is 
that  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  com- 
mittee have  determined  on  recommend- 
ing a  clergyman  to  her  Majesty's 
government,  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
see,  so  soon  as  £30, 000,  the  sum  re- 
quired for  the  endowment,  shall  have 
been  raised.  The  income  of  the  bishop 
will  be  £1,200  per  annum,  but  the 
appointment  will  be  made  when  a 
clear  revenue  of  £1,000  a  year  shall 
have  been  secured. 

Ireland. — The  number  of  national 
schools  in  Ireland  has  increased,  since 
1841,  from  2,337  to  2,721;  and  the 
number  of  children  taught,  from 
218,149  to  329,792. 

Duchy  of  Cornwall.— The  gross 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  for 
the  year  [ending  Dec.  31st,  1842,  were 
£32,235  13s.  4|d.  ;  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, £12,833  13s.  4£d. ;  leaving 
t'20,000  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  SOAP  MANUFACTURE  AND  TRADE. 
Iii  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1843,  the  following  were  the  amounts  manufactured  :  — 


Country. 
London.. 


Total  England 
Scotland . 


Silicated. 

lbs. 

1,823,167 

327,580 


Other  Hard  Soap. 

lbs. 
. .     105,678,474     . 
..       36,715,357     . 


Soft  Soap. 

lbs. 

7,464,275 

656,426 


,150,747     142,393,831      8,120,601 

1,460     10,323,345     4,343,968 


Great  Britain 2,152,207     152,717,176     12,464,669 

Liverpool  alone  manufactured  1,503,800     38,523,960     5,593,791 

So  that  of  silicated,  and  of  soft  soap,  Liverpool  makes  considerahly  more  than 
half  the  entire  quantity  made  in  England,  manufacturing  nearly  five  times  as  much 
silicated,  and  nearly  nine  times  as  much  soft  soap,  as  London,  and  exceeding  the 
metropolis  in  its  manufacture  of  other  hard  soap,  by  1,803,603  lbs. — [Runcorn 
made  12,202,350  lbs.  of  hard  soap,  not  silicated,  in  the  year.]  In  the  same  year, 
Liverpool  exported — 

Hard.  Soft.  Drawback, 

lbs.  lbs.  £ 

To  Foreign  Countries 12,003,696     1,472     78,780 

Tolreland 9,311,920     79,232     61,455 


Total. 


21,315,616 


80,704     140,235 


The  number  of  Licenses  granted  to  soap  makers  in  the  same  year,  was — Eng- 
land, 1G0;   Scotland,  19;  Ireland,  178;  total,  357. 


COASTING,  COLONIAL,  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL 

IN  1841. 

COASTING  TRADE. 

Inwards.  Outwards. 

Vessels.        Tonnage.  Vessels.      Tonnage. 

London,  Sailing  Vessels 214,449          2,726,030  ..         10,560          777,930 

Steam  Vessels   ... .         1,277              304,683  ..           1,272          303,600 

Total 215,726          3,030,713  11,832        1,081,530 

Liverpool,  Sailing  Vessels  . .         6,762             456,544  ..           5.886          385,709 

Steam  Vessels...         2,446             565,288  ..           2,318          524,317 

Total 9,208              102.1S3  9,204          910,026 

COLONIAL   TRADE. 

London,  Sailing  Vessels  ....         1,696           473,891  ..          1,296          422,661 

Steam  Vessels 5                   740  1                 148 

Total 1,701            474,631  1,297          422,809 

Liverpool,  Sailing  Vessels  ..         1,274             370,850  ..          1,353          382  104 

Steam  Vessels. ..                  none  none, 

FOREIGN   TRADE. 

London,  Sailing  Vessels 2,320             374,880  ..          1,927          304,404 

Steam  Vessels 1,339              213,446  ..           1,764          273,553 

Total.   .    .         3,659              588,326  ..           3,691          577,957 

Liverpool,  Sailing  Vessels  . .         1,190             265,877  ..              973          337,888 

Steam  Vessels...         1,278             272,474  ..          1,040          350,023 

Total...    .         2,168             538,351  2,013          687,911 

Though  the  "repeated  voyages''  were  asked  for  in  the  motion  for  these  returns, 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  no  materials  in  the  registry- general  of  shipping  by  which 
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that  can  be  shown.  With  respect  to  the  coasting-trade,  it  seems  that  London  has 
more  than  double  the  number  of  sailing-vessels  entered  inwards  that  it  has  of 
vessels  entered  outwards.  In  the  numbers  entered  outwards,  Liverpool  approaches 
within  2,600  vessels,  and  100,000  tons,  of  the  greatest  port  in  the  world.  In  the 
colonial- trade,  it  is  not  much  inferior  to  London  ;  and,  in  the  foreign-trade,  it  is 
also  very  near  the  metropolitan  port,  and  actually  exceeds  it  in  the  amount  of 
tonnage  cleared  outwards. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE. 

1840.  1841.  1842. 

Civil  List — Privy  purse ;  salaries  ,of  the  household,  and  trades-  £  £  £ 

men's  bills 371,800  371,800  371,800 

The  allowances  to  the  several  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  to 

his  Royal  Highness  Leopold  Prince  of  Cobourg  (now  King  of 

the  Belgians)* .. . 323,928  318,000  318,000 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland's  establishment 32,359  32,465  30,554 

The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  houses  of  parliament  (including 

printing) 122,410  122,717  123,847 

Civil  departments,  including  superannuation  allowances 518,940  498,551  524,773 

Other  annuities,  pensions,  and  superannuation  allowances,  on  the 

consolidated  fund  and  on  the  gross  revenue 349,397  319,299  312,641 

Pensions,  civil  list 2,743  4,022  5,120 

Total  Civil  Government £1,721,577  1,666,854  1,686,735 

*  No  part  of  this  income  is  at  present  paid  for  the  use  of  King  Leopold.  The  trustees,  after 
discharging  certain  annuities  and  pensions  to  the  servants  and  establishment  of  the  late  Princess 
Charlotte,  repay  the  balance  of  the  annuity  to  the  exchequer;  the  sum  so  repaid  in  the  last  year 
was  £34,000. 


BRAZIL. 

EXPORT  OF  COTTON  YARN  AND  GOODS  TO  BRAZIL. 

Year. 

Cotton  Goods.         Cotton  Yarn. 

Year.             Cotton  Goods. 

Cotton  Yarn 

1833  .. 

1834  .. 

1835  .. 

1836  .. 

1837  .. 

£1,667,583     ....      £1,073 
1,485,584     ....          3,795 

1,500,708     9S1 

1,762,789     816 

1,014,437     ....              48 

1838  ....      £1,657,702     ... 

1839      1,632,680 

1840  ....         1,524,709     ... 

1841  ....          1,471,228     ... 

1842  ....            819,530     ... 

.     £1,450 
630 

328 
1,052 

BRAZILIAN  COTTON. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from   Brazil,  and 
entered  for  home-consumption  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years  amounted  to — 

Home  Cousump. 

lbs. 
.  27,253,980 
.  20,028,836 
.  24,757,678 
.  26,905,704 
.  20,822,509 

IMPORTS  AND  HOME-CONSUMPTION  OF  BRAZILIAN  SUGAR  AND  COFFEE. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  sugar  and  coffee  imported  from  Brazil,  and 
itered  for  home-consumption  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Year."] 

Imported. 

lbs. 

1833     ... 

.     28,463,821 

1834     ... 

.     19,291,396 

1835     .. 

.     24,986,409 

1836      .. 

.     27,501,272 

1837     .. 

.     20,940,145 

Year.  J 

Imported. 

HomeConsump. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1838      .. 

..     24,464,505     . 

. ..     24,727,312 

1839     .. 

..      16,971,979     . 

.  ..      17,089,859 

1840       . 

.        14,779,171      . 

.  ..      13,952,644 

1841      .. 

16,671,348     . 

.  ..      14,095,988 

1842      .. 

.       15,222,828     . 

. ..      13,554,546 

Sugar 

Coffee. 

Unrefined. 

Imported. 

Home  Consump 

1    Cwts. 

Year. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

198,198     .. 

...     1833     .. 

...     3,349,733 

493 

79,135     ... 

...     1834     .. 

...     5,316,865 

445 

81,348     .. 

...      1835     .. 

...     4,117,094 

708 

176,151      .. 

...     1836     .. 

...     3,972,718 

1,377 

110,216     ... 

...     1837     .. 

. . .     7,607,275 

452 

86,515      .. 

...     1838     .. 

...   10,373,713 

978 

197,510      ... 

...     1839     .. 

. . .     2,268,345 

1,190 

216,018      .. 

...     1840     .. 

...     8,608,616 

22,025 

365,663      . . 

...     1841      .. 

...     2,191,853 

1,226 

260,068     . . 

...     1842     .. 

..       5,833,345 

47,015 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CHINA  DURING  THIRTEEN  YEARS. 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Tea,  Raw  Silk,  and  Nankeen  Cloths,  and  all 
other  Articles  of  Chinese  Produce  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
each  year  from  1830,  down  to  1842,  both  inclusive. — We  subjoin  the  Returns  of 
a  few  of  the  principal  Imports. 

Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Merchandize  Imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  China  : — 


Silk 

Nankeen 

Silk  Manufactures. 

Silk 

Crape 

Silks  and 

Years. 

Tea. 

Raw  Silk. 

(Thrown.) 

Cloths. 

Handker- 
chiefs. 

Shawls, 
Scarfs,  and 
Handchfs. 

Crapes 
in  Pieces. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Number. 

Pieces. 

1830 

31,897,546 

19,198 

2 

22,758 

161 

6,485 

925 

1831 

31,648,922 

8,374 

45 

2,500 

8.5 

6,538 

2,074 

1832 

31,708,956 

28,105 

6 

126 

6,755 

138 

1833 

32,057,747 

22,181 

5 

9,700 

1,873 

10,763 

2,422 

1834 

32,029,052 

582,834 

23 

24,000 

4,276 

973 

533 

1835 

42,052,047 

.     737,489 

313 

11,236 

4,153 

5,646 

1,956 

1836 

48,5^0,508 

1.277,027 

4,588 

11,900 

6,595 

4,986 

2,630 

1837 

36,502,345 

1,754,252 

47,478 

129,467 

30,081 

10,618 

7,308 

1838 

38,998,572 

698,248 

18,840 

59,038 

21,870 

8,451 

3,712 

1839 

37,191,762 

349,549 

381 

56,400 

21,327 

7,206 

13,563 

1840 

22,576,405 

247,755 

7 

2,700 

2,256 

1.604 

3,440 

1841 

27,639,817 

277,093 

4 

5,598 

1,3578 

8,288 

12,106 

1842 

37,409,544 

180,114 

24 

3,300 

9,330 

2,433 

20,771 

The  other  articles  of  Chinese  produce  imported  were  canes,  of  which  587,746 
were  imported  in  1842;  cassia  lignea,  276,11 7  lb  ;  China  root,  19,7161b  ;  rhubarb, 
72,5181b;  tin,  1831b  ;  rough  mother-of-pearl  shells  (243  cwts.  in  1840;)  and 
Vermillion,  (6651b  in  1841). 

In  1833,  the  number  of  merchant  ships  cleared  out  from  the  different  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  China  were  25  British  ships,  29,627  tons,  2,759  men  ; 
and  3  foreign  ships,  1,087  tons,  and  49  men.  In  1842,  63  British  ships,  28,297 
tons,  1,403  men;  2  foreign  ships,  1,067  tons,  37  men.  The  vessels  that  have 
entered  inwards  from  China  in  the  last  ten  years  are  all  British.  In  1833,  there 
were  21  ships,  27,985  tons,  2,754  men;  in  1842,  73  ships,  32,818  tons,  1,692  men. 

Another  table  gives  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  tea  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  each  of  the  ten  years  ending  with  1842  ;  specifying  the  quantities 
re-exported,  the  quantities  annually  entered  for  home- consumption,  the  rates  of 
duty,  and  the  annual  produce  of  the  duties.  The  quantities  re-exported  may  be 
found  by  deducting  from  the  imports  the  quantities  retained  for  home-consumption, 
and  we  therefore  omit  the  column  exhibiting  the  re-exports.  The  rates  of  duty 
were  as  follow  -.—In  1833,  if  sold  at  or  under  2s.  per  lb,  £96  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
If  at  or  above  2s.  per  lb,  .£100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  1834,  from  22d  April, 
Bohea,  Is.  6d.  per  lb  ;  Congou,  Twankey,  Hyson  Skin,  Orange  Pekoe,  and  Campoi, 
2s.  2d.  per  lb  ;  all  other  sorts,  3s.  per  lb.  From  1st  July,  1836,  all  sorts,  2s.  Id. 
per  lb-     And  £5  per  cent  additional  thereon,  from  15th  May,  1840. 


Quantities 

Quantities 

Amount  of 

Year. 

Imported  into  the 

retained  for  Home- 

Duty  received 

United  Kingdom. 

Consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

thereon. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

£ 

1833 

32,057,832 

31,829,620 

3,444,102 

1834 

33,643,980 

34,969,651 

3,589,361 

1835 

44,360,550 

36,574,004 

3,832,427 

1836 

49,307,701 

49,142,236 

4,674,535 

1837 

36,973,981 

30,625,206 

3,223,840 

1838 

40,413,714 

32,351,593 

3,362,033 

1839 

38,158,008 

35,127,287 

3,658,803 

1840 

28,021,882 

32,2*2,628 

3,472,864 

1841 

30.787,796 

36,675,667 

3,973,668 

1842 

40,742,128 

37,355,912 

4,088,957 
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THE  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

1840.                     1841.  1842. 

No.  of  Men.         No.  of  Men.  No.  of  Men. 

.„           /Effective 91,901  ..         92,630  ..  92,240 

Army~l  Non-effective 88,006  ..        86,260  ..  84,183 

Total  Army 179,907  ..       178,890  ..  176,423 

M    „     /Effective 36,501  ..        40,273  ..  43.619 

wavy—  \Non-effective 22,958  ..         22,447  ..  22,283 


Ordnance — 


Total  Navy 59,459         ..        62,720         ..        65,902 

f  Effective 9,395         ..  9,531         ..  9,534 


\  Non-effective 614         ..             640  ..  631 

Total  Ordnance...     10,009        ..        10,171  ..  10,165 

Total  Number  of  Men.  249,375         ..       251,781  ..  252,490 

The  following  are  the  charges  or  costs  of  maintaining  these  forces  for  the  same 
years : — 

1841.                     1842.  1843. 

£                      £  £ 

Arm„_  /Effective,  charge 4,400,595     ..     3,971,425  ..  3,596,222 

•army      ^Noneffective,  charge.     2,489,762     ..     2,446,996  ..  2,391,699 


Navy- 


Total  Army 6,890,267  ..  6,418,421  ..  5,987,921 

/Effective,  charge 4,152,666  ..  5,103,358  ..  5,231,164 

\ Non-effective,  charge.  1,444,845  ..  1,385,716  ..  1,408,999 

Total  Navy 5,597,511  ..  6,489,074  ..  6,640.163 

o„i   nnp»      /Effective,  charge 1,474,577  ..  1,655,393  ..  2,008,474 

ur     an          \Non  effective,  charge.  157,063  ..  159,739  ..  166,199 

Total  Ordnance 1,631,640  ..  1,815,132  ..  2,174,673 

Total  Forces...  14,119,418  ..14,722,627  ..14,802,757 


TREATIES  WITH  ENGLAND. 

Return  (made  to  the  House  of  Lords)  showing  the  countries  with  which  her 
Majesty  has  entered  into  Reciprocity  Treaties,  containing  clauses  binding  the 
contracting  parties  to  grant  to  each  other,  mutually,  the  "benefits  of  the  most 
favoured  nations." 

List  : — 

Sweden..  Convention...     1826     ...     Article  9. 

Netherlands...     Treaty 1837     ...     Article  1.  Subject  to  the  condition  of 

equivalents  for  subsequent  conces- 
sions to  other  countries. 

Austria Treaty 1838     ...     Article  11.  Subject  to  ditto. 

Portugal    Treaty 1842     ...     Article  4.  Subject  to  ditto. 

R'issia   Treaty 1843     ...     Article  11.   Subject  to  ditto. 

United  States.     Convention...     1815     ...     Article  2. 
Convention...     1827     ...     Article  1. 

Buenos  Ayres.     Treaty 1825     ...     Articled 

Colombia  Treaty 1825     ...     Articled 

Mexico  Treaty 1826      ..     Articled 

Brazil Treaty 1827     ...     Articles  10,20,21.  Subject  to  an  ex- 

ception   in   favour  of  Portuguese 
produce. 

Venezula   Convention...     1834     ...     Article  1. 

Peru  Bolivia...     Treaty 1837     ...     Articled 

Bolivia   Treaty 1840     ...     Article  4. 

Texas Treaty 1840     ...     Article  1.  Subject  to  the  condition  of 

equivalents  for  subsequent  conces- 
sions to  other  countries. 
Uruguay Treaty 1842     ...     Article  3.   Subject  to  ditto. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 


[Where  two  places  are  mentioned,  the  last  named  is  that 
the  Regiment  is  stationed.] 


which  the  Depot  of 


1st  Life  Guards— Windsor 

2d  Regent's  Park 

Royal  Horse  Guards— Hyde  Park 

1st  Dragoon  Guards— Canterbury 

2d  Ballincollig 

3d  Dublin 

4th  Newbridge 

5th  Dundalk 

6th  Piershill 

7th  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Maidstone 

1st  Dragoons — Birmingham 

2d  Norwich 

3d  Bengal ;  Maidstone 

4th  South  Wales 

6th  Leeds 

7th  Hussars— Brighton 

8th  York 

9th  Lancers — Bengal;  Maidstone 

10th  Hussars— Cahir 

11th  Dublin 

12  th  Lancers— Manchester 

13th  Light  Dragoons — Ipswich 

14th  Bombay ;  Maidstone 

15th  Hussars— Madras  ;  Maidstone 

16th  Lancers— Bengal ;  Canterbury 

17th  Nottingham 

Grenadier  Guards  (1st  batt)— The  Tower 

(2d  batt)  Portman-street  Barracks 

(3d  batt)  Windsor 

Coldstream  Guards  (1st  batt)— Wellington 

Barracks. 
(2d  batt)  St.  John's  Wood 

Scotch  Fusilier  Guards  (1st  batt)— Winchester 
(2d  batt)  St.  George's  Barracks 
1st  Foot  (1st  batt)— Gibraltar  ;  Templemore 
(2d  batt)  Canada ;  Londonderry 
2d  Bombay ;  Chatham 
3d  Bengal ;  Chatham 
4th  Madras ;  Chatham 
5th  Dublin 
6th  Chester 
7th  Gibraltar ;  Brecon 
8th  Manchester 
9th  Bengal;  Chatham 
10th  Bengal;  Sheerness 

11th  Kilkenny  [Mauritius 

12th  Mauritius  ;  Isle  of  Wight— Reserve  batt. 
13th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
14th  Canada;  Armagh 
15th  Templemore 
16th  Newbridge 
17th  Aden;  Chatham 
18th  China;  Chatham 

19th  Cephalonia;   Dover  [Bermuda 

20th  Bermuda;  Isle  of  Wight— Reserve  batt. 
21st  Madras ;.  Chatham 

22d  Bombay  ;  Chatham  [Canada 

23d  Canada;    Isle  of     Wight  — Reserve   batt. 
24th  Belfast 
25th  Madras ;  Chatham 
26th  Edinburgh 

27th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Longford 
28th  Bombay ;  Chatham 
29th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
30th  Cork 

31st  Bengal  ;  Chatham 
32d  Leeds 

33d  Demerara ;  Templemore 
34th  Weedon 
35th  Mauritius ;  Youghal 
36  th  Dublin 

37th  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
38th Gibraltar;  Hull 


39th  Bengal ;  Chatham 

40th  Bengal  ;   Chatham 

41st  Canterbury 

42d  Malta ;  Isle  of  Wight— Rjt  serve  batt.  Malta 

43d  Canada ;  Galway 

44th  Gosport  [serve  batt.  Cork 

45th  Cape  of  Good  Hope— Isle  of  Wight— Re- 

46th  St.  Vincent ;  Athlone 

47th  Antigua  ;  Boyle 

48th  Gibraltar;  Guernsey 

49  th  Deal 

50th  Bengal;  Chatham 

51st  V.  D.  Land;  Chatham 

52d  New  Brunswick;  Nenagh 

53d  Entiiskillen 

54th  Dublin 

55th  China ;  Chatham 

56th  Cork 

57th  Madras;  Chatham 

58th  Chatham 

59th  Barbadoes ;  Jersey 

60th  (1st batt)  Newbridge  ;  (2d  batt)  Jamaica; 

Belturbet 
t  61st  Chatham 
62d  Bengal ;  Chatham 
63d  Madras ;  Chatham 
64th  Portsmouth 
65th  Bolton 
66th  Belfast 
67th  Manchester 
68th  Canada;  Stirling 
69th  Mullingar 

70th  Portsmouth  [Canada 

71st  Canada;    Isle   of   Wight  —  Reserve   batt. 
72cl  Fermoy 

73d  Newport  (South  Wales) 
74th  Canada;  Kinsale 
75th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Gosport 
76th  Swansea 
77th  Jamaica;  Chatham 
78th  Bombay  ;  Chatham 
79th  Gibraltar  ;  Aberdeen 
80th  New  South  Wales  ;  Chatham 
81st  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Clare  Castle 
82d  Quebec ;  Clare  Castle 
83d  Northampton 
84th  Madras :  Chatham 
85th  Canada ;  Naas 
86th  Bombay ;  Chatham 
*  87th  Mauritius  ;  Paisley 
88th  Malta ;  Perth 
89th  Canada;  Clonmel 

90th  Ceylon;  Athlone  [serve  batt.  Cape 

91st  Cape  and  St.  Helena;   Isle  of  Wight— Re- 
92d  Trinidad  ;  Dundee 
93d  Canada;  Whitehaven 
94th  Madras ;  Chatham 
95th  Ceylon  ;  Sheerness 
96th  New  South  Wales ;  Chatham 
97th  Corfu;  Isle  of  Wight— Reserve  batt.  Corfu 
98th'China;  Chatham 
99th  New  South  Wales ;  Chatham 
Rifle   Brigade  (1st  batt.)  Corfu;  Drogheda  (2d 
batt.)  Halifax,  N.S.,  Isle  of  Wight— Reserve 
1st  W.  I.  R.  Demerara,  &c.  [batt.  Halifax 

2d  Jamaica  and  Bahamas 
3d  Sierra  Leone 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regt.  Ceylon 
R.  Canada  Rifle  Regt.  Canada 
Cape  Mounted  Riflemen— Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Royal  Newfoundland  Cos. — Newfoundland 
Royal  Malta  Fencible  Regt  — Malta 
St.  Helena  Regt.— St.  Helena 


Regts.  marked  thus  *  are  under  orders  to  return  home.— Thus  t  for  New  South  Wales. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Alves,  Lieut.-Colonel  N.,  Madras  Army,  lady, 
of  a  son,  on  30th  August,  at  Peterley-House 
Buckinghamshire. 
Bellasis,  widow  of  the  late  Major-General  Ed- 
ward Hutchins,  of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  on 
7th  September,  of  a  posthumous  daughter, 
still-born,  at  London. 

Blount,  Mrs.,  widow  of  the  late  Commodore 
W.  S.  Blount,  of  a  son,  on  31st  of  August,  at 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

Cleather,  Captain  Edward,  lady,  of  a  daughter, 
on  14th  Sept.,  at  Higher  Ardwick,  near 
Manchester. 

Daniel,  Cyrus,  Esq.,  Captain,  Paymaster  of  her 
Majesty's  55th  Regiment,  lady,  on  the  8th  of 
Sept.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Northfleet,  Kent. 

Hayti,  the  Princess  Christophe,  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  on  Tuesday,  August  29th,  at  Lon- 
don. The  Princess  Christophe  is  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  very  interesting,  and  pretty;  and 
we  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  of  an  Afri- 
can Princess  tiving  birth  to  a  child  in  this 
country. 

Home,  George,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  67th  Regiment, 
lady,  of  a  daughter,  on  14th  Sept.,  at  Salford, 
Manchester. 

Leigh,  Captain  Egerton,  lady,  of  a  son  and  heir, 
on  13th  July,  at  High  Leigh,  Cheshire. 

Macleod,  Lieut.-Colonel  D.,  of  the  6th  Madras 
Light  Cavalry,  lady,  of  a  son,  on  7th  Sept., 
at  Hampstead. 

Schenley,  Mrs.,  the  wife  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Commiss  oner,  of  a  daughter,  on 
30th  June,  at  Surinam 

Triscott,  Lieutenant  W.  Ellworthy,  Royal  Navy, 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Vincent,  lady,  of  a  sou, 
on  1st  Sept.,  at  Cold-harbour,  Gosport. 


MARRIAGES. 

Bourchier,  Capt.  Sir  Thomas,  K.  C.  B.,  to  Jane 
Barbara,  eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Ed- 
ward Codrington,  G.C.B.,  on  the  1st  Sept.,  at 
Sunning-Hill. 

Boyce,  Henry  George,  Esq.,  2nd  Regiment  of 
Life  Guards,  eldest  son  of  H.  P.  Boyce,  Esq. 
and  the  late  Lady  Amelia  Sophia  Boyce,  to 
Louisa,  only  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gen. 
Sir  George  Murray,  G.  C.  B.,  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  on  14th  Sept.  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square. 

Butler,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  A.,  to  Martha,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  Bruce  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Starborough  Castle,  Surrey,  on  12th  Sept.,  at 
Kintbury,  Berkshire. 

Chapman,  Charles,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Chapman,  R  N.  to  Louisa,  second 
daughter  of  Lieut.  John  Finlayson,  R.  N.,  on 
31st  Aug.  at  St.  John's,  Hackney. 

Chester,  Charles  M.,  Esq.,  of  the  90th  Light 
Infantry,  to  Maria,  only  daughter  of  Major 
Sandam,  of  Rowdell,  on  7  th  Sept.,  at  Wash- 
ington, Sussex. 

Clarke,  Captain  Paget  Wotton,  of  the  2nd  Reg. 
Grenadiers,  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  son  of 
the  late  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  L.  L.  D.,  to 
Mar}',  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas  Joshua 
Piatt,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  counsel,  on 
16th  Sept.,  at  St.  Pancras,  London. 


Easthope,  Sir  John,  Bart,  M.  P.,  to  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Skyring. 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  widow  of  Major 
Longley,  of  the  same  Regiment,  on  the  19th 
Sept.  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

Field,  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Field,  Esq.,  of 
Southwark,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Murcott  Um- 
bers, of  Offchurch,  near  Leamington,  on  12th 
Sept.,  at  Offchurch. 

Gray,  Charles  William,  Esq.,  to  Rosalie,  only 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  T.  Butterfield,  Esq.  of 
Bermuda,  on  7th  Sept.,  at  Tonbridge- Wells, 
Kent. 

Gubbins,  Charles,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  second  son  of  the  late  Major-Ceneral 
Gubbins,  to  Maria  Burnley,  eldest  daughter 
of  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  on  12th  Sept, 
at  London. 

Heath,  the  Rev.  James,  Missionary  of  the  Mo- 
ravian church,  to  Ann  Matilda,  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  Josiah  Thomas,  both  of  Bristol,  at 
Antigua. 

Kettlewell,  William  Wildman,  Esq.,  of  Cal- 
cutta, to  Ellen,  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen 
Wildman  Cattley,  Esq.,  of  Leyton,  Essex,  on 
18th  Sept.,  at  Leyton. 

Louis,  Lieut.-Colonel,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
son  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Louis, 
Bart.,  to  Helen  Talavera,  daughter  of  J.  M. 
Brackenbury,  Esq.,  R.H.,  late  Her  Majesty's 
consul  at  Cadiz,  on  6th  Sept.,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

Maclean,  Lieut.-Colonel  Alan  T.,  to  Agnes,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Forlong,  Esq., 
on  12th  Sept.  at  Paddington. 

M'Mahon,  Major  Bernard,  of  the  Bombay 
army,  to  Eliza  Mary  Anne,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  John  Morgan,  vicar  of  Burton 
Dassett,  on  14th  Sept.  at  Burton  Dassett, 
Warwickshire. 

Stevenson,  Capt.  William,  late  of  the  Robarts, 
East  Indiaman,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  Fraser,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  Service,  on  the  7th  Sept,  at  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square. 

Wainwright,  Henry  M.,  of  Dudley,  third  son  of 
the  late  Captain  J.  Wainwright,  Royal  Navy, 
C.  B.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege, Portsmouth,  to  Emma,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Rotton,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham. 

Watkins,  Lieutenant,  R.  N.,  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Mincing-Lane, 
London,  on  18th  Sept.,  at  St.  George's,  South- 
wark. 

Whitaker,  Frederick,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  County 
Court,  of  the  Northern  i  istrict,  New  Zealand 
to  Augusta  Griffith,  step-daughter  of  Alexan 
der  Shepherd,  Colonial  Treasurer,  on  the  4th 
March,  at  Auckland,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Chur- 
ton,  senior  chaplain. 

DEATHS. 

Arabin,  Lieut.-Colonel,  commanding  officer  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  at  Bermuda,  West  Indies. 
The  late  gallant  officer  was  appointed  to  tha 
command  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at  Bermuda 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1841,  and  consequently 
only  filled  that  responsible  situation  about 
two  years.  He  entered  the  Royal  Artillery, 
as  Second  Lieutenant  on  the  8th  Septembei, 
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1803;  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  on 
the  12th  September  of  the  same  year ;  Cap- 
tain, on  the  11th  of  July,  1811 ;  Brevet-Major 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1830;  Lieut.-Colonel,  on 
the  I8th  of  December,  1837;  having  served 
altogether  about  40  years.  Lt.-Col.  Arabin 
was  present  in  the  action  after  the  troops  ef- 
fected a  landing  at  Martinique,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Bourbon,  in  January,  1809.  He  also 
served  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns  from 
March,  1812,  to  the  end  of  the  war  in  1814, 
including  the  battles  of  Biar  and  Castella,  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Fort  San  Felipe,  Col  de 
Balaguer,  and  the  battle  of  Ordal. 

Averne.  Agnes,  widow  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
General  Thomas  Averne,  of  Rugeley,  Stafford- 
shire, daughter  of  Major  Blair,  of  Blair  Castle, 
Ayrshire,  on  27th  Aug.,  at  Hambrook. 

Beeston,  William,  third  son  of  William  Bees- 
ton,  Esq.,  late  of  Camberwell,  on  20th  Aug, 
at  Toronto,  Upper  Canada. 

Bolden,  Sandford  George,  youngest  son  of  John 
Bolden,  Esq.,  of  Hyning,  near  Lancaster,  on 
22nd  April,  at  Port  Phillip,  South  Australia, 
aged  24. 

Brooke,  General  W.,  at  Bath.  The  deceased 
General,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
throughout  the  Peninsular  war,  had  been 
upwards  of  50  years  in  the  army,  his  commis- 
sions being  dated  as  follows  : — Ensign,  June 
29,  1793;  Lieutenant.  October  7,  1793;  Cap- 
tain, December  14,  1793;  Major,  December 
13,  1794;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  January  1, 
1800;  Colonel,  July  25, 1810;  Major-General, 
June  4,  1813  ;  Lieutenant-General,  May  27, 
1825  ;  and  General,  Nov.  23,  1841.  He  retired 
from  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards  some  years 
back. 

Carden,  Caroline,  the  beloved  wife  of  Colonel 
George  Carden,  Commanding  Royal  Engineer 
of  the  South-West  and  Sussex  District,  on 
19th  Sept.,  at  Landport  House,  Portsmouth, 
aged  61. 

Crosbie,  General  Sir  John  Gustavus,  G.C.H.,  on 
24th  August,  at  Watergate,  Sussex,  after  a 
lengthened  service  of  upwards  of  sixty-three 
years,  having  entered  the  army  on  the  29th 
June,  1780. 

Dauney,  William,  Esquire,  Advocate- Solicitor- 
General  in  British  Guiana,  on  28th  July,  at 
Demerara. 

Davenport,  George  Francis,  eldest  son  of  Geo. 
Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Oxford,  on  8th  April,  at 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  aged  37. 

Dunlop,  John  Andrew,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Civil  Service,  late  Member 
of  Council  at  Bombay,  on  13th  Sept.,  at  St. 
Hilier's,  Jersey. 

Hunt,  Mrs.,  the  lady  of  Colonel  Arthur  Hunt, 
Royal  Artillery,  on  1 1th  Sept.  at  St.  Andrew's, 
North  Britain,  much  regretted. 

Johnstone,  Catherine,  relict  of  the  late  Major 
Bates,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  on  21st  Sept., 
at  Bath. 

Leach,  Isaac,  Esq.,  only  surviving  son  of  the 
late  John  Leach,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  on  10th 
Aug.,  at  Surinam. 


Newton,  Thomas  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Her  Majestys' 
Customs  at  Tobago,  and  private  secretary  to 
His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
only  son  of  T.  G.  Newton,  Esq.,  of  Lugwar- 
dine,  Herefordshire,  on  4th  July. 

Richards,  Major  William,  of  the  Bengal  Artil- 
lery, on  6th  Sept.,  at  London,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age. 

Sargent,  Reginal  Walter,  third  son  of  Mr.  John 
Sargent,  of  Park-Hill,  Clapham,  Surrey,  on 
23d  June,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  belong- 
ing to  the  barque  Ann,  of  Liverpool,  Captain 
Wildridge,  off  Buenos  Ayres,  aged  14  years. 
"  He  was  beloved  both  by  his  captain  and  the 
crew." 

Strachey,  Ensign  F.  F..  of  tfie  9th  Bombay 
Native  Infantry,  son  of  Captain  Strachey, 
Royal  Navy,  on  22nd  May,  at  Balmeer,  East 
Indies. 

Slade,  John  Henry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
army,  and  late  Major  of  the  1st  Dragoon 
Guards,  eldest  son  of  General  Sir  John  Slade, 
Bart.,  G.  C.  H.,  on  30th  August,  at  Barnes, 
Surrey. 

Strongitharm,  Captain  John  William,  late  of  the 
60th  Rifles,  suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Sud- 
desden,  Oxfordshire,  aged  56. 

Thomas,  Richard  Morris,  Esq.,  for  some  years 
Protector  of  Slaves  at  the  Mauritius,  and  late 
President  of  the  Council  and  officer  adminis- 
tering the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
on  10th  Sept.,  at  Heddington,  near  Oxford. 

Tingcombe,  Flora  Caroline,  the  beloved  wife  of 
Henry  Tingcombe,  Esq.,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Captain  M'Leod,  Royal  Navy,  C.B. 
on  2d  March,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Thomson,  Selina  Harriet  Cotton,  the  wife  of 
Major  Francis  Ringler  Thomson,  Royal 
Engineers,  on  18th  June,  at  Sorel,  Canada 
West,  aged  43. 

Wedlake,  Thomas,  Esq.,  on  7th  Sept.,  at  Fair- 
kytes,  Hornchurch,  aged  62  years,  beloved, 
respected,  and  regretted  by  a  very  extensive 
circle.  He  was  the  inventor  of  many  of  the 
present  improvements  in  agricultural  machi- 
nery, and  had  been  awarded  several  medals 
and  honorary  distinctions  by  the  British  So- 
ciety of  Agriculture. 

Webster,  Mr.  John,  late  of  Clive-street,  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  30th  August,  at  Harrington, 
aged  49. 

Wharton,  William,  Esq  ,  late  of  the  Survey 
department,  Sheerness  Dockyard,  on  the  7th 
Sept.,  at  Mile  Town,  Sheerness,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age. 

Wood,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  William  Leighton, 
K.  H.,  formerly  of  the  4th  (or  King's  Own) 
Regiment,  on  19th  Sept.,  at  Meopham  Park, 
near  Tonbridge,  Kent,  aged  59. 

Wood,  Sir  Matthew,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  on  the  25th 
Sept.,  at  Gloucester,  aged  76.  The  name  of 
Alderman  Wood  will  live  for  ever  in  the  page 
of  history,  in  connection  with  the  foul  and 
fiendish  persecution  to  which  Queen  Caroline 
was  subjected.  He  twice  passed  the  chair  of 
mayoralty,  and  represented  the  city  of  London 
in  parliament  upwards  of  25  years. 
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THE  DOWNFALL   OF   SPAIN  AND   HER  COLONIES: 

A  WARNING  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

"Individuals  always  become  wiser  by  experience — nations  seldom:" 
this  truth  seems  deplorably  illustrated  by  the  apathy  of  our  rulers, 
while  Spain  lies  prostrate  before  them  at  this  moment,  from  the  adoption 
of  the  impolicy  we  are  pursuing.  Those  who  have  heard  the  voice  of 
discord  and  mischief  echoing  round  the  land,  have  gathered  dying 
sounds  of  such  import  as  these — "  The  landed  interests  must  be  pro- 
tected— the  home-trade  must  be  promoted — the  colonies  are  a  curse 
and  an  incubus  on  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  Old  England — the  system 
of  international  exchange  is  ruin — the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
people  are  fully  equal  to  further  burdens."  The  selfish,  heartless,  or 
ignorant  originators  of  these  baleful  precepts  are  not  as  completely 
concealed  from  view  as  they  would  wish,  nor  are  the  sinister  ends  for 
which  such  maxims  are  propounded  unobserved  by  their  victims.  No  ; 
all  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  phrase  "  home-trade"  is  a  mis- 
nomer ;  and  as  to  home-barter,  that  species  of  trading  can  produce  no 
increase  to  our  national  wealth,  nor  supply  the  means  of  satisfying  the 
rapacity  of  those  legions  of  hungry  and  useless  placemen  both  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies.  Our  rulers,  either  from  wilful  perversion  or 
lamentable  ignorance,  pass  by  the  fact,  that  without  imports  our  exports 
must  cease  and  determine,  the  loud-lauded  home-trade  gradually  ex- 
pire, and  the  whole  frame  of  society  become  disorganized.  These 
obvious  truths  suggest  themselves  to  us  at  this  moment  more  promi- 
nentlyfrom  a  contemplation  of  the  calamities  inflicted  upon  Old  Spain  by 
similar  false  doctrines,  by  laws  equally  selfish,  classish,  and  unnatural — 
VOL.  IV  — no.  16.  s 
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laws  tending  to  prohibit  man  from  the  enjoyment  of  those  blessings 
which  the  Almighty  has  placed  within  his  reach.  These  heaven-sent 
bounties  are  so  beneficently  disposed  and  diversified,  that  the  quarters 
of  the  globe  may  be  invited  to  exchange  their  productions  with  each 
other,  and  thus,  by  mutual  intercourse  and  interests,  civilization  be 
promoted  —  unity,  peace,  and  good- will  established — and  the  most 
enterprising  and  industrious  be  the  best  rewarded. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  course  none  have  the  hardihood  to  deny, 
but  the  expediency  is  resisted  by  the  wicked  and  self-interested.  Surely 
it  cannot  be  expedient  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  a  conflagration  destruc- 
tively raging,  or  throw  water  over  a  drowning  man  ;  neither  can  it  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  most  prodigal  political  establishment,  to 
sustain  artificial  positions,  and  interests  unduly  created,  during  the  reign 
of  war  and  folly,  and  all  this  by  resources  wrung  from  a  people  sinking 
under  the  loss  of  a  once  flourishing  commerce,  and  almost  bursting 
into  rebellion  from  the  severity  of  taxation. 

Spain  is  now  held  together  more  by  the  compression  of  surrounding 
interests,  than  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion.  Weak  and  friendless, 
imbued  with  the  infirmities  of  old  age  without  its  wisdom,  with  the 
misery  of  misfortune  without  its  experience,  she  stands  at  the  gate  of 
the  grave-yard  of  nations,  without  the  power,  or  perhaps  the  wish,  to 
avert  the  doom  that  awaits  her.  Buried  she  soon  must  be  ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  vitality  which  she  possesses  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  her 
in  her  orbit  for  another  cycle  ;  she  has  fallen  into  that  last  lethargy 
from  which  but  few  awake  ;  and  when  once  stretched  out  in  full  in 
that  venerable  mausoleum  which  history  will  place  over  her  remains, 
the  emblems  of  her  sovereignty,  the  successive  indices  of  her  rise,  her 
decline,  her  fall,  will  present  a  lesson  over  which  it  will  be  well  for  her 
successors  to  ponder.  There  were  no  indigenous  seeds  of  disease, 
which,  in  their  appointed  time,  eat  away  her  strength  and  destroyed 
her  vitality.  With  a  climate  most  lovely  and  fruitful — with  a  country 
most  beautiful  and  diversified — with  riches  inexhaustible — with  colonies 
which  covered  in  their  nets  once  a  whole  hemisphere — she  was  endowed, 
when  Charles  V.  resigned  the  imperial  crown,  with  every  blessing  that 
could  insure  her  prosperity  and  prolong  her  existence.  Her  blessings 
she  has  made  unto  herself  curses.  Her  population  has  weltered  away 
in  the  halo  of  the  most  benignant  atmosphere  in  the  whole  world  ;  her 
soldiers  have  lost  their  courage  with  their  ambition  ;  her  colonies  have 
dropped  off,  not  because,  as  ripe  fruit,  they  no  longer  needed  the  parent 
sap,  but  because  the  stem  or  trunk  committed  unnatural  exactions, 
extortions,  and  restrictions  against  the  laws  of  nature  ;  her  territory 
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has  been  pared  away  by  the  surrounding  powers,  till  little  is  left  but 
the  inferior  core  ;  and  from  the  first  among  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe,  she  has  become  the  last. 

Queen  Maria  Isabella  II.  was  left  in  September,  1833,  in  the  third 
year  of  her  age,  the  infant  monarch  of  a  country,  whose  scattered 
elements  were  losing,  by  the  disasters  of  civil  war,  the  little  that 
remains  from  the  ruin  of  foreign  invasion  and  intrigue. 

I  have  said  that  the  fall  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  inherent 
debility,  or  internal  disease.  To  what,  in  fact,  it  is  to  be  attributed, 
is  my  object  in  the  succeeding  pages  to  exhibit.  The  loss  of  her  terri- 
tories, both  European  and  colonial,  the  destruction  of  her  commerce, 
and  the  prostration  of  her  people,  were  all  produced  by  monopolies, 
prohibitions,  excessive  fiscal  duties,  and  intolerable  harbour  dues — 
isolating  herself  and  colonies  from  intercourse  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  And  instead  of  encouraging  agriculture,  grazing,  and 
mining — those  rich  native  resources  with  which  nature  had  provided 
her,  and  a  people  adapted  to  and  steadily  practising  them,  thereby 
supplying  from  her  own  resources  the  materials  of  exchange  and  trade — - 
she  diverted  the  legitimate  energies  and  industry  of  her  people  into 
a  false  trade,  which  she  could  not  herself  supply  or  support ;  and,  by 
stopping  the  freedom  of  international  exchange,  she  not  only  shut  out 
the  materials  they  required,  but  choked  the  channels  of  her  own  pro- 
ductions  ;  and,  when  too  late,  she  discovered  that  other  nations  were 
superseding  and  doing  without  her,  and  would  not  send  to  her  ports 
empty  ships,  subjected  to  heavy  exactions,  and  to  pay  in  gold  and 
silver  for  her  luxurious  manufactures  only,  and  her  white  wine. 

1.  Agriculture. — If  the  reports  of  geographers  can  be  taken  as  cor- 
rect, only  one-tenth  part  of  the  Spanish  soil  is  now  subjected  to  the 
plough.  Such  does  not  always  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  Miguel 
Osorio  y  Redin,  who  wrote  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
estimates  one-half  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  as  cultivated  ;  and  of  that 
half,  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  highest  value.  The  more  accurate 
investigations  of  the  Junta  de  Medios  rate  the  superficial  area  of  Spain 
at  104,197,720  fanegados,  of  which  the  following  estimate  is  reported: 


Fanegados. 

Acres. 

Cultivated  land 

55,000,000 

60,000,000 

Meadow  land   ... 

15,000,000 

16,000,000 

Fallow  land 

13,000,000 

14,000,000 

Irredeemable  land 

4,000,000 

4,200,000 

Swamp  and  alluvial  land 

17,194,720 

18,500,000 

Total 

...       104,194,720 
s2 

112,700,000 

Fanegados. 

Acres. 

28,306,700 

30,500,000 

9,093,400 

10,000,000 

17,599,900 

19,500,000 

55,000,000 

60,000,000 
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According  to  the  materials  laid  before  the  cortes,  the  cultivated  land 
at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  was  thu3  divided — 

The  nobility  more  than  one-half  ... 
The  clergy  one-sixth 
The  commune  of  the  cities,  and  a 
few  of  the  citizens,  about  one-third 

Total 

In  agricultural  success,  Valentia  stands  above  the  remaining  pro- 
vinces, and  is  exempted,  by  the  blessings  she  has  thus  received,  from 
poverty,  which  would  otherwise  be  universal.  She  produces,  far 
beyond  her  wants,  rice,  corn,  oil,  and  fruits.  Granada  and  Andalusia 
are  more  peculiarly  adapted  for  fruits,  wine,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive,  and  the  interior  provinces  to  the  raising  and  grazing  of  live 
stock,  producing  no  more  grain  than  is  necessary  for  the  most  meagre 
consumption.  In  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  climate  forbids 
the  growth  of  the  olive  and  the  rich  fruits  of  the  south,  the  increased 
ratio  of  the  population  requires  a  far  greater  consumption  of  corn  and 
the  coarser  grains.  By  the  stimulus  thus  afforded,  agriculture  within 
their  limits  has  been  forced  to  a  much  higher  pitch  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  attained  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  oppressive  excise  which 
has  been  adopted  through  the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  the  total 
want  of  internal  improvements,  the  north  of  Spain  might  have  become 
the  granary  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  relations  which  might  thus  have  been  created,  have  been  re- 
versed. Neglected  even  more  by  the  hand  of  man  than  blessed  by 
the  hand  of  heaven,  the  districts  of  Galicia,  of  Asturia,  of  Biscay,  of 
Leon,  of  Arragon,  and  of  Catalonia,  capable  from  nature  of  the  pro- 
duction of  an  illimitable  harvest,  have  depended  on  France,  on  Barbary, 
and  on  Sicily,  for  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  north  of 
Spain,  and  in  the  central  provinces,  the  chief  implements  of  agriculture, 
where  the  soil  permits,  are  oxen  and  the  plough  ;  although  in  Laja 
the  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  has  not  devised  anything  more  com- 
modious than  the  naked  hand  of  the  farmer  himself.  The  harvest 
takes  place  usually  in  the  last  half  of  June  ;  the  corn  is  left  lying  on 
the  fields  for  weeks,  until  it  can  be  trodden  out  by  the  feet  of  men  or 
of  mules.  The  straw  is  suffered  to  remain  on  the  fields,  and  the  grain 
itself  is  carelessly  stowed  away  in  rough  outhouses,  or  in  caves. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  upper  provinces  are  wheat,  rice, 
Indian  corn,  millet,  barley,  (both  of  which  are  used  for  fodder,)  pease, 
and  beans      According  to  the  census  of  1799,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
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tants  amounted  to  10,380,000,  and  the  average  yearly  consumption  of 
bread-stuffs  to  51,860,000  fanegas,  or  81,880,000  bushels  ;  while  the 
average  yearly  importation  of  bread-stuffs  amounted  to  1,000,000 
fanegas,  or  1,600,000  bushels.  Since  1799,  the  average  ratio  of  the 
production  of  corn  has  been  a  little  greater,  not  on  account  of  the 
increased  activity  of  the  people  at  large,  but  on  account  of  the  transfer 
of  labour  from  sheep-raising  to  other  occupations. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  the  branch  of  industry  most  suitable 
to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Spain  ;  and  though  in  the  provinces  of  Gra- 
nada, Andalusia,  Valencia,  La  Mancha,  and  Catalonia  alone  it  is  entirely 
successful,  it  is  spread  to  a  considerable  extent  over  the  whole  king- 
dom. In  consequence  of  the  wonderful  uniformity  of  successive  sea- 
sons, there  is  less  fluctuation  in  the  vine  crops  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Into  the  remaining  articles  of  production  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  inquire.  They  none  of  them  leave  margin  for  foreign  exportation  ; 
and  but  few  of  them  are  sufficient  for  domestic  demand. 

2.  Grazing, — The  operations  of  grazing  are  now  regarded  by  the 
Spaniards  with  indifference,  even  greater  than  those  of  agriculture. 
Every  year  has  witnessed  the  diminution  of  those  great  flocks  of  sheep 
which  were  spread  once  over  the  whole  peninsula ;  and  there  is  every 
probability  to  believe,  that  in  a  few  years  more  the  species  will,  in  that 
country,  be  extinct.  The  reports  which  we  possess  concerning  the 
whole  grazing  interest  of  Spain  are  so  uncertain,  that  we  shall  pass 
over  the  less  prominent  division,  and  limit  our  attention  to  the  raising 
of  horses  and  sheep. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  was  no  branch  of  industry  more  profitable 
to  Spain  than  the  trade  in  horses.  Since  the  opening  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, however,  so  great  has  been  the  encroachments  by  the  race  of 
mules  upon  their  more  generous  predecessors,  and  so  great  the  devas- 
tation from  Napoleon's  Spanish  campaigns,  that  the  authorities  of 
Andalusia  were  obliged  to  offer  a  considerable  bounty  for  the  culture 
of  a  breed  which  had  once  been  distinguished  for  its  beauty  and  num- 
bers The  census  of  horses,  as  last  taken,  amounted  to  100,000  head  ; 
and  though  it  evidently  was  based  on  a  miscalculation,  there  is  no 
reason  for  rating  the  present  number  at  more  than  250,000.  So  great 
has  been  the  decrease,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  a  respectable 
army  could  be  equipped  without  resort  to  confiscation. 

Still  greater,  however,  has  been  the  depreciation  of  a  staple  which 
was  once  the  richest  and  most  certain  in  the  south  of  Europe.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  wool  of  (lie  merino  sheep  commanded  a  price 
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almost  inestimable,  and  when  the  Spanish  graziers  and  shepherds,  the 
manufactures  of  the  north,  were  placed  in  a  relation  of  comparative 
subjection.  It  was  not  long  before  the  inquiries  of  the  surrounding 
states  were  awakened  as  to  the  permanency  of  so  great  a  monopoly  ; 
and  after  several  attempts  to  ennoble  the  native  breeds  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  by  grafting  them  with  their  more  favoured  rivals,  the  invading 
armies  of  France,  as  they  recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  managed  to  carry 
back  with  them  a  portion  of  the  original  race  in  person.  So  great  had 
been  the  increase  before  the  invasion,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  18th 
century  the  numbers  of  sheep  in  Spain  were  estimated  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  millions;  one-half  of  them  alone  were  merinos,  which  on  account 
of  their  great  tenderness  and  susceptibility,  were  carried  twice  a  year 
from  their  summer  residence  in  the  stony  and  exposed  mountains  of 
Old  Castile,  Leon,  and  Arragonia,  to  the  soft  and  lovely  meadows  of 
Granada  and  Andalusia,  where  they  passed  the  winter  months.  In 
troops  of  from  1 ,000  to  1,000,000  head,  they  were  marched  from  north 
to  south,  conveyed  by  horsemen  who  could  protect  them  from  incur- 
sions, and  headed,  it  is  said,  by  a  quarter-master  general.  By  a  royal 
edict,  fences  were  to  be  removed  from  all  sections  through  which  they 
were  to  pass  ;  and  by  a  species  of  protection,  therefore,  which  is  more 
simple  though  not  more  effectual  than  those  now  in  use,  the  agricul- 
tural interests  were  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  the  manufacturing. 

Had  the  transfer  of  capital  thus  stimulated  not  been  carried  into 
effect — had  the  labourers  paid  less  attention  to  their  sheep  and  more 
to  their  land — it  is  not  probable  that  their  century-collected  wealth 
would  have  been  driven  off  in  the  van  of  a  French  foraging  guard. 
The  sheep  in  1814  made  a  longer  journey  than  usual,  and  found  them- 
selves transported  in  a  single  trip  from  the  rich  and  sunny  meadows  of 
their  native  land,  to  the  cold  and  thin  fields  of  other  states. 

So  costly  has  become  the  keeping  of  the  remnant  of  the  ancient 
flock,  so  successfully  has  the  merino  wool  been  rivalled  in  other  coun- 
tries, that  in  some  seasons  the  produce  of  single  herds  has  been  less  in 
amount  by  twenty  per  cent,  than  the  sum  taken  to  insure  it.  The 
yearly  exports  to  Great  Britain  of  wool  have  fallen,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century,  one-half  in  their  value. 

3.  Mining. — In  times  long  gone,  the  mines  of  Spain  were  famous 
beyond  all  of  the  then  civilized  world.  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  ages, 
the  mines  continued  to  be  worked  with  activity  and  regularity  ;  and 
though  the  success  was  not  as  great  as  formerly,  workmen  were  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  returns  were  such  as  to 
richly  remunerate  labour  of  any  kind  whatever.     But  the  discovery  of 
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America,  and  the  opening  of  the  rich  and  unworked  veins  which 
threaded  the  surface  of  the  new  continent,  dissipated  at  once  the  ener- 
gies of  the  native  miners.  Scarcely  in  a  single  province  were  the  old 
works  carried  on  ;  and  even  in  those  which  were  still  in  operation,  the 
profits  were  found  to  be  less  than  the  cost. 

In  1535,  Charles  I.,  inspired  by  that  same  spirit  of  false  benevolence 
which  prompted  his  family  to  destroy  the  industry  of  Spain  under  pre- 
tence of  protecting  it,  issued  an  edict,  which,  after  stating  the  mines  of 
America  to  afford  a  more  profitable  investment  than  those  of  the  old 
country,  forbade  peremptorily  the  working  of  the  latter  as  unnecessary. 
It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  damper  was  removed  ; 
and  then,  when  at  last  at  Cazalla,  at  Constantina,  on  Sierra  Morena, 
and  at  Guadalcal,  in  Estremadura,  the  old  works  were  opened,  the 
enterprise  failed  for  want  both  of  impulsive  energy  and  of  permanent 
support  from  demand.  In  a  few  years  the  wounds  were  again  filled 
up,  the  old  station-houses  removed,  the  surrounding  villages  brokeu 
up  ;  and  when,  in  another  century,  the  antiquary  explores,  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Spanish  empire,  the  remains  of  those  once  magnificent 
excavations,  he  will  find  that  veins  the  most  fruitful  were  deserted  at 
the  moment,  when  at  last,  by  the  labour  of  generations,  the  secret  of 
their  value  had  been  discovered. 

Among  the  coarser  metals,  lead  has  been  the  most  profitably  pro- 
duced. Till  the  time  of  Ferdinand  VII.  the  whole  business  was  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  ;  and  so  great  was  the  rise  in  the 
produce  of  the  works  when,  in  1820,  the  monopoly  was  lifted  off,  that 
the  income  was  increased  in  three  years  fifteen  fold.  The  price  of  lead 
v,  as  depressed  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent. ;  but  even  at  the  low  price 
to  which  it  had  then  fallen,  the  revenue  yielded  to  the  government 
amounted  to  3,000,000  dollars. 

The  next  most  important  mineral  production  of  Spain  is  quicksilver. 
The  richest  mine  is  at  Almada,  in  the  province  of  Mancha,  (Ciudad- 
Real,)  which  since  its  severance  from  the  government,  has  been  worked 
with  zeal  and  success.  Under  Charles  III.  and  Charles  IV.  the  highest 
annual  product  was  18,000  cwt. ;  and  at  present,  notwithstanding  the 
separation  of  the  American  colonies,  where  quicksilver  was  of  indis- 
pensable use  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  the  value  produced  is 
averaged  at  22,000  cwt.  The  amount  of  the  quicksilver  exported  is 
estimated  at  800,000  dollars,  of  which  one-fourth  is  sent  to  England. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  domestic  industry  of  Spain  was  principally 
oriental.  From  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Arabs 
had  drawn  the  rude  and  primary  manufactures  of  those  days.     The 
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chief  staples  were  produced  by  Moorish  industry  alone ;  the  Moors 
were  the  most  active  workmen  ;  and  great  was  the  discomfiture  to  the 
consumers  both  of  Spain  and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  when,  through 
the  wars  between  Castile  and  Granada,  both  manufactures  and  manu- 
facturers were  driven  from  the  land. 

From  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  fall  of  Spanish  manu- 
factures is  to  be  dated.  Even  during  the  flush  created  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  but  little  impetus  was  given  to  the  principal 
branches  of  Spanish  industry  ;  and  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
splendid  schemes  of  conquest  in  which  those  two  great  monarchs  were 
perpetually  engaged — whether  the  rich  and  romantic  adventures  opened 
by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World — whether  the  spirit  of  unbending 
chivalry  exhaled  by  the  court  and  imbibed  by  the  people,  did  not  com- 
bine to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  community  a  contempt  for  work, 
which  has  been  a  chief  ingredient  in  their  subsequent  prostration. 
Don  Quixotte  would  have  fought  a  windmill  in  the  lists,  but  he  never 
would  have  submitted  to  have  worked  it  in  the  field  ;  and  it  was 
because  the  Spanish  people,  like  their  great  hero  and  personification, 
made  war  against  every  species  of  industry  in  detail,  that  industry 
itself  took  flight  from  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

The  inferiority  of  Spanish  manufactures  was  in  a  small  degree 
removed  by  the  alliance  with  France,  brought  about  by  the  accession 
of  the  Bourbon  family.  It  is  true,  a  fresh  demand  was  made  for  the 
introduction  of  French  and  English  staples,  but  at  the  same  time  efforts 
were  entered  into  for  the  establishment  of  national  manufactures. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  labourers  were  brought  into  the  country 
from  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  woollens,  linen,  and  paper.  The  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful, not  because  the  newly-imported  workmen  were  inefficient,  but 
because  they  were  persecuted. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  still  greater  obstructions  followed 
from  the  blockade,  by  the  British  fleet,  of  the  principal  Spanish  ports  : 
and  the  state  of  industry  was  not  much  bettered  under  the  short 
supremacy  of  the  Napoleon  family,  as,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
intention  of  Joseph,  the  country  was  too  much  occupied  with  repelling 
invasion  to  be  able  to  perform  its  domestic  duties.  By  the  census  of 
1803  the  yearly  value  of  the  manufactures  was  placed  at  1,152,650,707 
rials.  No  sooner  were  the  Bourbons  restored  than  they  set  to  the 
great  work  of  protecting  Spanish  industry,  with  a  vigour,  which,  if  it 
had  been  placed  by  wisdom,  might  have  restored  for  a  time  the  rapid 
decline  of  their  heritage.     An  embargo  was  at  once  laid  down  on  the 
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egress  of  gold  and  the  ingress  of  manufactures  ;  and  so  heavy,  so 
exhausting  was  the  tariff  imposed,  that  if  it  had  not  been  ridiculously 
inoperative  through  the  smuggling  facilities  of  the  Spanish  coast,  it 
would  have  sequestered  Spain  for  the  time  being  from  the  rest  of  the 
commercial  world.  Smugglers  sentry  the  whole  shore,  and  over  the 
Pyrenees,  through  Gibraltar,  through  the  whole  rocky  coast  both  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  of  the  Atlantic,  goods  have  been  introduced  so 
freely  and  so  cheaply,  as  to  throw  out  of  market  at  once  the  native 
productions.  Patriotic  associations  have  been  formed,  pledging  their 
members  to  buy  domestic  manufactures  alone  ;  but  whether  the  manu- 
factures in  question  are  not  to  be  found,  or  the  people  themselves  are 
unwilling  to  take  them,  there  has  been  but  little  essential  change 
through  their  exertions  ;  even  according  to  the  most  sanguine  calcula- 
tions of  the  government,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  rather  than  an 
increase  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

Wool. — The  wool  manufactures  are  by  no  means  commensurate,  in 
quantity  or  in  quality,  to  the  raw  article  as  it  is  produced  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  finest  wool  is  sent  abroad,  and  even  of  that 
which  remains  not  more  than  one-half  is  made  up  by  domestic  labour. 
So  inefficient  are  the  Spanish  manufacturers,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
cost  of  importation  and  the  enormous  tariff  imposed — notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  are  labourers  in  plenty  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
wool  is  produced — the  balance  against  Spain  in  the  article  of  woollen 
goods  alone,  amounts  to  700,000  dollars.  The  average  yearly  value  of  the 
woollen  productions  of  Spain  was  placed  in  1803  at  123,091,848  rials, 
or  about  15,373,980  dollars.  The  proper  value  amounts  now  to  about 
8,000,000  dollars,  or  about  one-ninth  of  the  entire  produce  of  Spain. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  manufactures  are  the  youngest  in  Spain,  and 
are  even  more  inefficient  than  those  of  wool,  as  the  balance  against 
them  and  in  favour  of  those  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  is  as  great 
as  4,000,000  dollars.  The  average  produce  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures is  placed  at  48,168,098  rials,  or  6,021,012  dollars. 

Linen. — The  quantity  of  linen  manufactured  in  Spain  falls  as  the 
demand  for  it  increases.  The  average  produce  is  now  placed  at 
192,853,413  rials,  or  about  22,731,600  dollars,  though  the  estimate  is 
based  upon  reports  so  exaggerated  as  to  deprive  them  of  implicit  cre- 
dence. It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  long  though  feeble 
catalogue  of  Spanish  manufactures.  In  that  long  period  of  time  which 
has  intervened  between  the  death  of  Charles  V.  and  the  succession  of 
Maria  Isabella,  every  specific  article  of  production  has  been  in  turn 
patronized;  and,  while  the  most  exorbitant  bounties  were  offered  to  the 
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home-manufacturer,  the  most  exclusive  duties  were  thundered  against 
those  of  foreign  states.  A  net  was  hung  over  the  Spanish  ports,  which 
caught  and  intercepted  whatever  might  savour  of  competition  ;  and, 
before  a  century  elapsed,  so  effectual  had  been  the  working  of  the 
established  policy,  that  the  commerce  of  the  realm  was  dead,  and  the 
manufactures  in  premature  old  age.  So  enervated,  so  impoverished, 
had  the  people  become,  from  their  deprivation  of  the  commonest  foreign 
conveniences,  and  confinement  to  branches  of  labour  to  which  neither 
their  constitutions  nor  their  climate  was  suitable,  that  they  have  sunk 
down  into  a  state  of  degradation  and  beggary  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  most  miserable  poorhouse  would  scorn. 

Washed  through  almost  her  whole  boundary  by  the  two  great  seas  of 
the  Old  World  ;  pierced  through  her  whole  coast  with  harbours  the 
most  commodious  and  accessible — Spain  possesses  facilities  for  a  com- 
merce unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  of  the  surrounding  European 
nations.  To  the  east  and  south-east,  she  forms  the  gateway  to  the  com- 
merce of  those  great  regions  which  are  spread  beyond  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  and,  so  vast  are  the  advantages  as  a  carrying  nation  that  this 
position  gives  her,  that,  had  she  not  stood  with  her  arms  folded  during 
the  struggle  which  has  gone  on  among  her  neighbours  during  the  last 
century,  she  might  have  swept  into  her  bosom,  by  the  very  passive 
tendency  of  gravitation,  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  carried  onward 
through  the  Mediterranean.  Her  facilities  she  has  neglected  and  abused. 
When  every  other  nation  was  contending  vehemently  for  precedence  in 
the  race  after  the  golden  apple,  she  has  looked  on  at  a  distance  with 
apathy,  and  has  suffered  the  prize  to  pass  by  her  feet  without  making 
an  effort  to  seize  it.  Not  a  ship  does  she  send  out  from  her  spacious 
ports,  except  on  the  most  urgent  domestic  necessity ;  and,  so  great  has 
been  her  fall,  that  from  being  once  the  most  opulent  of  European 
traders,  she  has  now  to  resort  to  her  rivals  to  enable  her  to  procure, 
through  their  bottoms,  the  most  simple  articles  of  home-consumption. 
The  internal  trade  is  in  a  position  still  worse.  Those  deep  but  narrow 
rivers  which  separate  from  one  another  countries  the  most  various  and 
fertile,  have  been  spanned  sometimes  only  by  boards,  on  which  the 
goat  himself,  their  principal  passenger,  is  afraid  to  tread  ;  and  on  spots 
where  industry,  to  say  nothing  of  enterprise,  would  in  a  few  days  have 
cleared  the  way,  obstructions  have  been  suffered  to  remain,  which 
destroyed  the  channel,  and  corrupted  the  stream.  Madrid  exhibits  an 
appearance  of  wealth,  not  from  the  utility  of  its  domestic  resources, 
but  from  the  great  quantity  of  wealth  that  is  brought  annually  to  its 
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treasury  by  noblemen  who  draw  from  their  distant  estates  money  which 
they  spend  in  the  capital ;  and  though  in  Madrid  the  company  of  the 
Grenios  is  established— a  company  of  merchants  of  greater  character 
and  credit,  who  receive  the  money  of, the  capitalists  at  from  3  to  3^  per 
cent  interest,  and  invest  it  in  the  business  of  the  trade — the  inherent 
commercial  energies  of  the  city  are  extinct.  The  capital  of  the  St. 
Ferdinand's  Bank,  situated  in  Madrid,  as  established  by  the  decrees  of 
July  9,  1829,  was  60,000,000  rials,  or  about  7,500,000  dollars,  divided 
into  20,000  equal  shares. 

The  external  trade  of  Spain  is  now  limited  very  much  to  her  few 
remaining  American  provinces.  The  following  tables  exhibit  both  her 
colonial  and  her  foreign  trade,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century: — 

Rials.  Dollars. 

1788,  Imports  to  the  American  Colonies  from  Spain,  500,000,000  =    62,000,000 
„     Exports  from  the  American  Colonies  to  Spain,  800,000,000  =  100,000,000 

For  the  same  period,  the  trade  with  all  the  European  nations  toge- 
ther, is  stated  to  be  — 

EXPORTS. 

1 787  1 78,000,000  rials,  or  22,000,000  dollars. 

1788  295,456,178    „  36,900,000      „ 

1789  289,900,000    „  36,200,000      „ 

1792  396,000,000    „  49,400,000      „ 

IMPORTS. 

1787  642,000,000  rials,  or  80,200,000  dollars. 

1788  295,456,178    „  82,000,000      „ 

1789  717,379,388    „  89,800,000      „ 

1792  715,000,000    „  89,400,000      „ 

The  commercial  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  by  the  peace  of 
Basle  and  the  treaty  of  Ildefonso  (1796),  brought  considerable  disad- 
vantage to  the  Spanish  shipping.  The  hostilities  which  followed,  drove 
the  Spanish  ships  from  the  high  seas;  the  Spanish  navy  was  annihilated; 
the  Spanish  commerce  was  destroyed  ;  and,  when  Spain,  on  the  return 
of  peace,  attempted  to  recover  her  old  footing,  she  found  the  South 
American  trade  wholly  occupied  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  whole  exports  of  Spain,  colonial  and  foreign,  had  fallen, 
in  1808,  to  20,000,000  dollars,  a  loss  of  near  400  per  cent ;  while  so 
great  was  the  drain  of  wealth  caused  by  the  disproportion  of  the 
counterbalancing  imports,  .that  the  country  was  impoverished  and 
involved.  The  Junta  de  Medios,  which  sat  from  1811  to  1813,  esti- 
mated the  whole  mercantile  capital  of  Spain,  including  that  employed 
in  coasting  or  fishing,  at  5,000,000,000  rials,  or  about  625,000,000 
dollars  ;  and  the  yearly  value  of  Spanish  trade,  at  466,363,516  rials,  or 
about  58,200,000  dollars. 
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The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  worked  no  benefit  to  the  Spanish 
trade.  The  American  colonies  were  lost  irrevocably  ;  the  trade  with 
them,  as  dependents,  was  for  ever  gone  ;  and  the  mother-country, 
instead  of  seeking,  as  had  been  the  case  with  both  England  and  France, 
under  similar  circumstances,  to  establish  new  and  profitable  commercial 
treaties,  laid  an  embargo  between  herself  and  her  revolted  subjects, 
which  cut  off  the  remaining  avenue  of  her  wealth. 

Unable  as  we  are,  through  the  inefficiency  of  the  government,  and 
the  confusion  of  the  realm,  to  collect  an  adequate  notion  of  the  present 
state  of  her  trade,  we  can  judge,  by  taking  the  rough,  though  large 
estimate  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  as  its  value,  of  how  great 
the  fall  has  been  since  the  days  which  preceded  the  French  Revolution. 
Both  her  imports  and  her  exports  are  now  of  the  same  amount ;  as  that 
ancient  fund  of  gold,  which  once  made  up  the  deficiency,  has  been  long 
since  exhausted.  The  wholesale  business  is  almost  limited  to  the  hands 
of  English  dealers,  in  the  more  accessible  of  the  Spanish  ports ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  through  the  whole  kingdom  there  is  scarcely  a  large 
Spanish  importing-house  of*  respectability. 

Cadiz,  which  as  early  as  1801,  jutted  out  on  the  map  as  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Spanish  harbours,  and  monopolized  at  the  time  six- 
sevenths  of  the  foreign  commerce,  still  receives  one-third  part  of  the 
shipping,  and  bids  fair  to  maintain  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  penin- 
sular seaports. 

Barcelona,  which  is  second  in  rank,  is  estimated  to  command  one- 
sixth  of  the  foreign  trade,  valued  at  four  million  dollars. 

The  colonial  trade  oi  Spain  is  the  last  remnant  of  her  once  splendid 
maritime  sovereignty.  The  estimated  value  of  the  united  exports  and 
imports  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  1833  and  1834,  averaged  over  33,750 
piasters,  or  50,000,000  dollars,  of  which  one-fourth  was  connected 
with  the  United  States,  one-seventh  to  Great  Britain,  one-seventh  to 
the  Hanseatic  Towns,  one-twentieth  to  France  and  Russia,  and  the 
remainder  to  Spain. 

To  enter  further  into  the  commerce  of  Spain,  is  not  our  purpose. 
A  ruin  it  is  of  what  was  once  a  vast  and  splendid  edifice  ;  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  fragments  which  are  strewed  around,  are  of  more 
importance  to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  merchant.  It  is  on  such  a 
spot,  however,  that  the  political  economist — leaning  on  the  shaft  of 
some  broken  column,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  rich  and  lovely  land- 
scape around  him,  with  a  climate  most  benignant  and  equal,  with  a  soil 
most  fertile  and  various — may  inquire  into  the  causes  which  brought 
abouc  destruction  so  rapid  and  unsparing.     The  next  generation  will 
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read  of  Spanish  galleons,  and  Spanish  three-deckers,  and  will  wonder 
where  was  the  wealth  that  required  such  huge  protection,  or  the  strength 
that  afforded  it.  The  epitaph  of  Spain,  as  a  commercial  nation,  should 
be  written  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  wander  over  the  ruins  among 
which  she  lies  ;  and  well  will  it  be  for  her  rivals  and  successors  if  they 
improve  the  experience  she  affords,  before  it  is  brought  home  to  them 
by  their  own  misfortunes. — After  a  brief  view  of  the  present  finances 
of  the  Spanish  kingdom,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  by  considering 
the  cause  of  that  commercial  decline  which  it  has  been  our  object  to 
exhibit. 

So  disordered,  so  exhausted,  are  the  finances  of  Spain,  that  it  will 
require  more  than  ten  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  discharge  the 
debts  with  which  they  are  loaded,  and  to  redeem  the  obligations  it  has 
incurred.  According  to  official  statement,  the  debt  in  July,  1840,  con- 
sisted of  foreign  and  domestic  loans,  bearing  interest  of  from  4  to  5  per 
cent,  amounting  to  5,419,748,553  rials,  or  677,331,069  dollars  ;  and 
of  loans  bearing  no  interest,  amounting  to  12,429,883,323  rials,  or 
1,553,729,165  dollars;  of  which  9,533,144,347  rials  were  vested  in 
domestic  active  funds,  and  461,604,947  rials  in  domestic  passive  funds. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  Spanish  debt  is  rated  at  17,849,581,905  rials, 
or  about  2,231,190,000  dollars.  As  the  necessities  of  the  government 
have  increased,  the  means  of  satisfying  them  have  diminished ;  and  it 
is  now  a  fact,  which  is  perhaps  without  example  among  debt-incurring 
nations,  that  the  deficit  of  each  year  is  equal  to  its  income !  According 
to  the  budget  of  1839,  the  gross  income  amounted  to  837,974,785 
rials  ;  while  the  expenses  of  the  same  year  reached  1,556,094,191  rials. 
In  1840,  the  expenses  of  the  state  had  risen  to  1,690,298,172  rials,  or 
211,274,771  dollars  ;  being  more  than  twice  the  revenue  for  the  same 
year.  In  the  budget  of  1840,  the  civil  list  was  rated  at  43,000,000 
rials,  or  5,362,000  dollars.  The  national  debt  requires  306,568,287 
rials  to  keep  down  its  interest ;  of  which  97,834,631  rials  are  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  that  due  at  home;  200,852,196  rials  to  that  due 
abroad  ;  6,729,383  rials  to  the  cost  of  its  disbursement;  and  1,152,077 
rials  to  various  creditor  corporations.  The  expenses  of  the  government, 
civil,  diplomatic,  and  municipal,  are  placed  at  328,551,495  rials.  The 
minister-of-war  receives  771,843,560  rials  ;  of  which  280,423,407  rials 
are  the  ordinary  appropriation,  and  491,420,153  rials  consist  of  the 
extraordinary-expenses  of  the  war.  How  long  the  present  high-pressure 
system  of  borrowing  to  pay  the  current- expenses  of  the  year,  together 
with  half  the  interest  of  the  old  debt,  can  last,  a  few  more  budgets 
will  prove.  The  crown-lands  have  been  now  almost  all  sold,  to  conceal 
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or  destroy  deficits ;  and  the  time  will  soon  come,  if  it  has  not  come 
already,  when  the  Spanish  treasury  will  be  bankrupt. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  general  review  of  the  preceding  pages,  that  the 
territory  of  Spain  has  been  dismembered  ;  her  colonies  torn  away  ;  her 
credit  broken  ;  her  wealth  dissipated  ;  and  her  prosperity  destroyed. 
We  believe  the  cause  of  so  great,  so  melancholy  a  fall,  is  to  be  traced 
to  her  own  commercial  legislation.  She  has,  from  the  beginning  of 
her  history  as  an  independent  nation,  aimed  at  the  one  great  object  of 
commercial  isolation  ;  and  though  her  facilities  for  production  have 
been  vast,  and  her  means  of  transportation  unlimited,  she  has  destroyed 
her  trade  ;  she  has  cut  off  the  supplies  of  her  inhabitants,  and  rendered 
useless  their  industry,  by  a  system  of  prohibition  which  has  thrown  her 
back  three  centuries  in  civilization.  It  has  been  asserted  lately  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate,  that  the  policy  of  Spain  was  free  trade,  and  that  to 
that  policy  her  destruction  was  to  be  traced. 

For  the  sake  of  correcting  in  detail  an  error  so  vital,  we  subjoin 
extracts  from  the  Spanish  tariff,  as  it  at  present  exists.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  of  the  fifteen  classes  of  which  it  consists,  almost  the  whole  are 
virtually  prohibited  ;  and  that  by  the  operation  of  the  aggregate,  reve- 
nue, commerce,  and  manufactures  must  be  destroyed. 

Grain,  provisions,  fish  of  all  kinds,  wines,  oils,  and  some  small  articles,  as 
starch,  roots,  straw — of  these,  seventy-two  articles  are  entirely  prohibited,  in- 
cluding corn  and  seeds,  and  food,  and  all  kinds  of  salted  and  pickled  fish,  of 
whatever  kind,  (except  stockfish  and  Newfoundland  codfish,  at  high  discriminating 
duties). 

Animals  of  all  kinds — importation  prohibited,  and  exportation  subject  to  high 
duties,  except  on  merino  sheep,  black  cattle,  and  horses,  which  are  prohibited. 
Includes  hides  and  skins  of  common  description,  dressed  and  undressed,  tanned, 
&c. ;  fine  peltry  of  all  kinds,  either  in  the  hair,  dressed  or  tanned,  and  all  articles 
made  of  the  above.  These  articles  amount  to  about  eighty  in  number,  out  of 
which  there  are  sixty-four  prohibitions. 

Manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  wool,  of  all  kinds,  containing  about 
ninety  articles  out  of  which  there  are  forty-two  prohibitions,  and  those  admitted 
are  of  very  little  value. 

Wool  and  hair  manufactured,  including  goats'  hair,  bristles,  horse  hair,  feathers, 
and  human  hair  ;  consists  of  about  seventy-seven  articles,  and  contains  sixty-three 
prohibitions. 

Comprises  manufactures  of  silk  only,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  wool,  gold,  or 
silver,  and  is,  with  but  two  exceptions,  (silk  twist  or  turin  hair,  and  raw  or  spun 
silk  of  all  sorts,)  entirely  prohibited. 

Includes  cabinet  ware,  furniture,  and  other  utensils  of  wood,  horn,  shell,  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  &c.  &c. ;  and  in  this  class  are  also  comprised  the  original  raw 
materials— in  all  about  eighty  articles,  with  forty  prohibitions. 

Instruments  and  machines  of  all  kinds — nearly  all  of  a  prohibitory  character. 

Toys  and  jewelry  of  all  kinds,  open  or  in  boxes.     This  is  a  most  extensive 
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class  ;  it  contains  nearly  300  distinct  articles,  out  of  which  there  are  but  twenty- 
three  prohibitions,  but  the  duties  are  enormous. 

Paper  of  all  kinds  and  qualities— entirely  prohibited.  Includes  all  manufac- 
tures of  crystals  and  glass,  of  stone  and  minerals,  of  porcelain  and  earthenware  ; 
contains  about  ninety  articles,  of  which  thirteen  only  are  entirely  prohibited ;  the 
duties  are  also  enormous. 

Comprizes  metals — wrought,  unwrought,  or  manufactured  ;  and  contains  nearly 
the  same  number  of  articles  as  the  preceding  class,  out  of  which  there  appears  to 
be  about  thirty-five  prohibitions ;  and  the  duties  of  the  others  all  excessive,  with 
the  exception  of  tools,  &c. 

Contains  all  descriptions  of  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  in  bullion,  or 
wrought  in  jewelry,  &c. ;  amounts  to  seventy-two  articles,  but  with  three  total 
prohibitions. 

Includes  common  timber  for  naval,  house,  and  other  purposes,  fine  wood  for 
cabinet  work,  and  dyeing  woods,  &c. — nearly  fifty  descriptions,  and  no  prohibi- 
tions ;  although  cork  in  boards,  or  prepared  for  bottles,  and  tanning  barks  of  all 
kinds,  included  under  this  class,  are  strictly  prohibited. 

Such  is  the  present  tariff  of  Spain  ;  and  though  it  is  far  lighter  than 
that  which  controlled  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  realm 
till  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  essen- 
tially prohibitive.  Its  object  is  not  revenue,  but  protection  ;  and  it 
stands  forth  as  the  most  tangible  instance  in  commercial  history  of 
that  system  of  unequal  legislation,  which,  for  the  sake  of  fostering 
one-tenth  of  the  community,  destroys  the  remainder,  and  ultimately 
itself.  We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  inquiring  briefly  what  have 
been  the  legitimate  results  of  the  Spanish  tariff —first  on  the  manufac- 
tures, and  secondly  on  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  for  the  manufactures  alone  that  the  system  was  devised. 
Rise  they  should  ;  and  though  for  many  of  them  the  country  was 
highly  unsuitable — though  in  order  to  support  most  of  them  labourers 
were  to  be  drawn  from  objects  far  more  congenial  and  lucrative — they 
were  to  be  forced  upwards  by  every  stimulant  of  hot- bed  growth  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  master-gardener  could  devise  ;  and  while  the 
portcullis  of  a  high  tariff  was  let  down  to  prevent  foreign  competition, 
every  aid  which  government  could  afford  was  tendered  to  the  manufac- 
turing inlerests.  The  result  has  been  told.  The  gist  of  commerce  is 
reciprocity ;  and  so  long  as  foreign  countries  had  been  allowed  to 
exchange  their  manufactures  for  Spanish  wine  and  wool,  the  people  on 
both  sides  had  been  supplied,  not  only  with  enough  of  their  own  pro- 
ducts, but  enough  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  whole  vast  machinery 
worked  with  ease.  But  scarcely  had  the  protective  system  gone  into 
operation  before  the  wine-growing  and  the  grazing  interests  dwindled, 
and  the  manufacturers  started  up  to  extraordinary  splendour.     For  a 
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while  they  retained  their  luxuriance  ;  but  before  the  time  of  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  their  maturity  had  arrived,  they  melted 
away  under  the  hot  sun  of  that  same  tariff  which  had  first  forced  them 
into  life,  and  are  now  capable  of  little  else  than  of  producing  the 
coarsest  articles  at  a  cost  so  enormous,  that  nothing  but  the  greatest 
duties  can  carry  them  to  the  market. 

Their  fate  can  easily  be  explained.  When  the  first  tariff  was  laid, 
a  chance  of  labour  took  place.  The  labourer  was  incited  to  leave  the 
plough,  the  vine,  and  kthe  mine,  and  to  enlist  himself  in  the  liveried 
ranks  of  the  manufacturers.  Foreign  goods  were  raised  to  treble  their 
old  cost,  and  it  became  cheaper  to  manufacture  something  of  the  same 
description  at  home.  Foreign  nations  were  still  in  want  of  Spanish 
wool  and  Spanish  wine  ;  but  as  they  could  no  longer  send  manufac- 
tures in  return,  they  were  obliged  to  buy  up  the  precious  metals,  and 
send  them  to  Spain  in  return.  There  was  soon  a  great  influx  of  bul- 
lion to  the  Spanish  ports.  Greatly  as  the  agricultural  interests  had 
suffered,  the  foreign  demand  for  their  staples  was  still  considerable  ; 
and  as  nothing  like  a  fair  exchange  was  permitted,  whenever  a  tun  of 
wine  or  a  bale  of  wool  left  Spain,  it  was  paid  for  by  the  solid  specie  at 
which  it  was  valued.  The  manufacturers  became  rapidly  rich  from 
the  constant  current  of  gold  to  their  coffers  ;  and  as  they  became 
richer,  the  price  of  labour  rose,  and  the  cost  of  producing  the  home 
article  increased  in  proportion.  At  first  two  hundred  per  cent,  was 
enough  to  exclude  most  foreign  manufacturers  from  the  market ;  but 
as  through  the  glut  of  gold  in  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  through 
the  security  and  indifference  into  which  the  manufacturers  were  thrown, 
domestic  manufactures  became  both  coarser  and  dearer,  a  tariff  still 
heavier  than  the  last  was  demanded  and  passed.  Generation  after 
generation  fresh  duties  were  asked.  As  soon  as  the  manufacturers 
were  in  danger  of  being  undersold,  they  obtained  another  layer  of 
duties,  and  again  the  same  old  process  went  on ;  specie  poured  in — 
domestic  goods  rose  in  value — labour  went  up  still  higher — and  huge 
as  the  tariff  had  already  become,  in  a  little  while  another  still  higher 
was  demanded. 

To  such  a  progression,  however,  there  must  always  be  an  end  ;  and 
the  protected  interests  found,  that  after  going  upstairs  step  after  step 
for  a  time,  they  had  come  to  a  pitch  where  they  could  get  no  higher. 
They  had  received  the  greatest  stimulants  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  government  to  give — they  had  reached  a  vast,  though  an  unnatural 
luxuriance — and  when  the  level  of  protection  had  been  reached,  beyond 
which  it  was  impossible  to  go,  they  sunk  back  at  once  into  their  origi- 
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nal  imbecility.  Their  strength,  like  that  produced  by  intoxication, 
had  been  fictitious,  not  constitutional ;  and  when  the  drug  which 
excited  them  was  removed,  they  fell  back  into  a  state  of  nerveless 
inefficiency,  which  was  aggravated  and  rendered  more  wretched  by  the 
dregs  of  the  stimulants  which  acted  on  it. 

If  the  protective  syslem  has  been  injurious  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  Spain,  it  has  been  still  more  so  to  her  commerce.  Her 
shipping  it  has  utterly  destroyed.  Duties  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent, 
provocative  of  high  retaliatory  duties  from  other  countries,  have  been 
laid  for  more  than  two  centuries  on  foreign  ships  and  cargoes  on  their 
arrival  at  Spanish  ports.  So  entirely  have  the  exporting  interests  been 
destroyed,  that  there  is  little  to  carry  out  of  the  country,  and  still  less 
that  is  allowed  to  come  in,  and  in  consequence  everything  like  shipping 
has  ceased  to  exist.  If  we  look  around  in  Spain  in  search  of  those 
great  natural  productions  which  belong  to  every  other  nation  on  the 
globe,  we  will  find,  that,  rich  as  was  her  soil,  benignant  as  was  her 
climate,  the  war  which  has  been  waged  by  her  government  against  her 
productive  interests  has  been  successful.  Vineyards,  once  fruitful, 
have  been  deserted  ;  mines,  once  ponderous  with  the  most  precious 
metals,  have  become  clogged  and  choked  by  the  rubbish  of  genera- 
tions ;  manufactories,  where  the  Moor  and  the  reformed  Christian  had 
once  produced  fabrics  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe,  have  become 
silent ;  and  a  few  casks  of  wine,  with  a  few  barrels  of  grapes,  are  the 
residuary  legatees  of  the  commerce  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

That  the  destruction  of  the  producing  interests  of  Spain  was  a 
necessary  result  of  her  protective  system,  is  obvious.  The  essence  of 
trade,  we  have  said  already,  is  its  reciprocity  ;  and  when  Spain  refused 
to  take  the  staples  of  foreign  nations,  they  were  made  incapable  of 
taking  hers  in  return.  With  the  one  article  of  wool  in  her  hands,  she 
was  able  to  buy  from  the  neighbouring  countries  the  productions  most 
suitable  to  their  respective  climates.  The  hemp  and  the  tallow  of 
Russia,  the  silks  of  France,  the  cotton  goods  of  England,  the  neat 
wood- work  of  the  German  States,  she  was  able  to  buy,  and  to  buy  for 
nothing,  through  the  superabundance  of  one  of  her  staples  alone.  The 
moment  she  refused  to  receive  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  she 
stopped  the  demand  for  her  own.  The  wool- raiser  gave  up  raising 
wool  because  it  was  not  paid  for,  and  betook  himself  to  manufactures 
the  fate  of  which  we  have  mentioned.  The  result  of  the  protective 
system  of  Spain  was  to  drive  labour  from  the  fields  to  the  factories, 
and  to  destroy  it  when  it  got  there.     The  blood  of  the  kingdom  was 
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drawn  from  its  heart  and  thrown  into  the  limb,  which  called,  before 
long,  for  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  for  its  amputation. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  which  we  are  tempted 
to  translate,  not  only  for  its  beautiful  appropriateness  to  the  points  we 
have  been  making,  but  from  the  wisdom  of  the  doctrines  it  unfolds. 
The  Marquis  Von  Posa,  who,  though  somewhat  radical  in  his  opinions 
in  comparison  with  the  court  of  Spain,  had  been  admitted  within  the 
council-chamber  of  Philip  II.,  takes  advantage  of  his  temporary  vantage 
ground,  to  press  upon  the  monarch  the  danger  of  the  course  he  was 
pursuing : — 

Von  Posa.  Yet  you  hope 

To  end  what  now  you  have  begun  ;  you  hope 
To  check  the  ripening  course  of  Christendom  ; 
To  blight  the  universal  spring  that  now 
Is  playing  o'er  the  world's  broad  countenance. 
In  Europe,  you  would  supreme  ;  and  here, 
Into  the  track  in  which  the  rolling  world 
Pursues  appointedly  its  onward  course, 
You  would  stretch  out  your  human  arm,  and  grasp, 
With  heavy  clutch,  upon  its  jutting  spokes. 
Oh  no  !  It  is  all  fruitless  !     Thousands  fly 
Poor,  but  contented. 

With  extended  arms 
Elizabeth  receives  them  ;  England  blooms 
In  fruitfulness,  through  our  transplanted  vigour. 
Oh  !  could  the  inarticulate  voice  of  those, 
— Those  countless  multitudes, — whose  fate  is  resting 
On  your  decision,  speak  from  my  poor  lips  ! 
Look  round  you,  and  observe  the  glorious  form 
Of  the  brave  universe  !     On  liberty 
Its  laws  are  founded,  and  in  liberty 
Its  farthest  pulse  is  beating !  each  slight  worm 
Has  its  own  drop  of  dew  ;  its  little  world 
In  whose  enjoyment  it  may  freely  riot. 
To  man  himself  is  spread  an  open  choice 
Between  the  paths  which  lead  to  good  or  evil. 
Even  the  charnel-house  of  sin,  the  soul 
In  its  free  will,  may  enter.     Now  turn  round, 
And  look  at  your  proud  system.     At  the  flutter 
Of  a  dry  leaf,  the  lord  of  Europe  trembles. 
You  shudder  e'en  at  virtue's  footsteps.     He, 
The  Master  Artist,  who,  for  ever  veiled 
Behind  the  majesty  of  his  far  throne, 
Acts  silently, — He,  that  his  great  scheme 
Of  man's  free  will  should  not  be  lost,  or  shaken, 
Allows  the  troops  of  sin  to  spread  abroad 
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Their  flaunting  banners  to  the  giddy  wind, 
And  court  recruits. 

But  think  you,  could  I  safely 
Work  out,  in  Spain,  the  plans  which  here  you  weave 
Von  Posa.   On  you,  alone,  the  task  depends.     Devote 
The  royal  power  to  the  people's  good. 
By  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  their  rights 
Have  been  prostrated.     Lift  them  up  again  ! 
Restore  the  fallen  grandeur  of  our  race ! 
And  then,  when  you  have  raised  the  name  of  Spain 
To  its  old  dignity,  when  you  have  poured 
Their  long  lost  liberties  upon  the  people, 
When  of  all  others  on  the  earth,  your  lands 
Are  the  most  happy,  it  will  then  be  time 
To  conquer  others. 

Spain  has  fallen  ;  and  the  great,  the  only  cause  of  her  fall,  is  the 
interference  of  her  government  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  her  people. 
No  scope  was  allowed  to  the  oscillations  of  free  will.  That  natural 
cycloid,  in  the  arc  of  which  the  human  mind,  when  unrestrained,  must 
swing,  was  narrowed  down  till  the  pendulum  fell  into  a  rest  from  which 
it  could  never  since  be  startled.  The  strong  hand  of  the  government 
spanned  itself  over  the  labourers  who  were  toiling  quietly  and  fruitfully 
in  their  familiar  vineyards  and  pastures,  and  after  tearing  them  away 
from  their  ancient  pursuits,  fastened  them  down  at  manufactures,  which 
they  could  neither  like  nor  understand.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
century,  Spain,  from  being  the  most  mighty  among  European  powers, 
lost  both  her  strength  and  her  name  ;  and  became  the  prey  of  whom- 
soever was  enterprising  or  unscrupulous  enough  to  attempt  her  dis- 
memberment. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  consider,  in  conclusion,  the 
close  connection  that  exists  between  unrestricted  commerce  and  popular 
liberty.  Even  were  it  to  be  admitted,  that  a  system  which  chokes  up 
one  channel  of  industry  in  order  that  it  may  let  the  tide  into  another 
— which  transplants  labour  from  a  soil  where  it  has  flourished,  into  a 
soil  where  its  roots  find  no  home — which  scourges  the  seller  from  a 
dear  market  to  a  cheap  market,  and  the  buyer  from  a  cheap  market  to 
a  dear  market,  in  order  that  it  may  follow  out  some  wild  theories  it  has 
formed  in  the  ignorance  of  sequestration — even  were  it  to  be  admitted, 
we  say,  that  such  a  system  is  reconcilable  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  subject,  there  are  considerations  which  arise  from  the  result  itself 
of  restricted  trade,  which  show  how  injurious  it  is  to  the  comfort  and 
competency  of  the  people.  Just  in  proportion  as  barriers  are  let  down 
against  the  free  interchange  of  the  staples  of  neighbouring  nations,  in 

t2 
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that  very  proportion  has  misery  and  want  existed.  Our  once  enormous 
and  numerous  sugar-refineries  have,  by  the  ignorant  and  selfish  obstinacy 
of  the  government,  been  driven  entirely  out  of  existence  in  England ;  the 
manufacturers  of  Manchester,  of  Paisley,  of  Sheffield,  of  Birmingham, 
are  starving  among  the  looms,  the  shuttles,  the  gay  calicoes,  and  the 
fine  cloths  of  their  workshops ;  the  sleek  and  nimble  shafts  of  the  steam- 
engine,  plying  away  day  after  day  in  their  ceaseless  and  foodless 
labours,  drive  each  week  from  employment  human  workmen,  who  are 
discharged  because  they  must  eat  and  drink  ;  and  who  are  forced  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  poorhouse  ;  where,  with  their  self-respect 
gone,  their  power  of  self-support  gone,  their  identity  blotted  out,  their 
names  scratched  from  the  list  of  independent  agents,  they  fall  back 
into  a  state  of  torpor,  which  is  only  relieved  by  the  occasional  ebulli- 
tion of  despair.  Children,  misshapen  and  nerveless,  imbued  with  the 
helplessness  of  childhood,  without  its  thoughtlessness,  with  their  fore- 
heads wrinkled  with  anxiety  and  premature  care  ;  men  and  women  in 
middle  age,  so  worn  down  with  the  monotonous  repetition  of  one  little 
workhouse  motion,  that  they  drag  out  years  of  equal  poverty  without 
the  power  of  change,  or  the  capacity  of  hoping ;  old  men,  who  are  old 
in  body  more  than  in  years,  and  who  sink  down  into  the  earth  without 
that  glorious  hope  which  the  gospel  holds  out  to  the  meanest  among 
men,  because  their  minds  have  become  so  emasculated,  through  oppres- 
sion and  want,  that  their  heart  has  failed  in  its  office  of  faith  before 
the  fountains  within  it  have  ceased  to  beat. 

Such  is  equally  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  labourers  ;  debased, 
famished,  and  demoralized  ;  their  employers,  the  farmers,  once  the 
proud  yeomen  of  England,  now  broken  alike  in  spirit  and  in  fortune. 
And  the  proud  lords  of  the  soil,  the  very  men  for  whose  benefit  the 
most  intricate  reticulation  of  prohibitory  duties  on  record  has  been 
woven,  find  themselves  verging  on  insolvency,  from  having  exhausted 
their  tenantry  by  delustve  protective  laws,  pretended  to  be  for  their 
benefit,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  them  and  others  to 
try  and  force,  by  undue  means,  an  artificial-priced  produce  from  barren 
and  unproductive  lands,  in  a  climate  equally  ungenial. 

The  same  picture  is  presented  from  our  iron  and  coal  districts;  dear 
food  and  export-duties  prostrating  them,  and  encouraging  those  of 
other  nations. — Our  shipping  is  lying  idle  and  declining,  from  the  same 
causes.  No  more  conclusive  proof  can  be  adduced  than  the  statistical 
account  (in  the  October  number  of  this  Magazine)  of  the  American 
whaling-vessels,  which  have  risen  up,  since  1815,  to  650  sail;  whilst 
the  like  class  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  decreased  to  under  50  sail. 
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These  are  the  results  of  attempting  to  legislate  against  the  designs 
of  the  Creator ;  of  interrupting  communication  between  nation  and 
nation,  and  preventing  the  free  interchange  and  use  of  their  respective 
productions.  England's  locality,  her  natural  products,  her  manufactories, 
her  shipping,  all  point  her  out  for  a  commercial  nation ;  and,  to  prevent 
her  fall,  like  that  of  Spain,  all  export-duties  must  be  totally  abolished  $ 
those  of  import  on  raw  materials  for  purposes  of  manufacture  sub- 
jected but  to  a  nominal  duty ;  whilst  staple  articles  for  the  food  of  man 
should  be  wholly  free.  To  accomplish  this  desideratum,  the  present 
profligate  state  expenditure,  pensions,  and  places  must  be  reduced  ;  and, 
by  paring  the  latter  down  (one  half  only),  the  object  may  be  accom- 
plished. To  this,  and  to  National  Colonization,  must  Great  Britain, 
sooner  or  later,  resort,  or  fall  she  will,  as  Spain  has  done  before  her. 

If  the  statesman  who  first  effectuated  that  system  of  high  protec- 
tion, could  place  himself  on  some  high  mountain,  where,  with  an  eye 
unclouded  by  those  moats  which  cut  short  too  often  the  wisest  lessons, 
he  could  see  the  countries  of  the  earth,  with  their  rich  and  various 
climates,  their  numberless  and  fertile  soils,  their  vast  and  assorted 
inhabitants — where  he  could  observe  how  exquisitely  each  member  of 
the  great  system  joins  into  its  neighbour,  and  with  what  matchless 
harmony  their  various  productions  unite,  till  together  they  afford  a  full 
measure  of  every  comfort  which  could  make  man  happy  and  contented 
—he  would  give  up  the  hope  of  cutting  off  from  the  surrounding 
nations,  the  one  country  in  which  he  might  live,  and  rest  satisfied  with 
the  conviction  that  the  world  was  made  as  a  whole,  and  that  as  a  whole 
its  component  fragments  should  be  held  together. 

We  look  forward  to  the  period,  when  by  the  means  of  unrestricted 
trade,  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  countries  will  be  able  to  obtain 
their  reciprocal  commodities  for  the  mere  price  of  transportation,  as 
the  opening  of  an  era  which  will  bring  to  the  human  race  the  ultimate 
happiness  which  it  is  possible  in  its  present  state  of  probation  to  attain. 
Never  till  then,  never  till  each  nation  feels  its  dependence  upon  its 
neighbours  for  its  chief  individual  blessings,  will  the  danger  of  war  be 
removed.  As  the  members  of  one  great  harmonious  family,  who  have 
been  taught  by  the  discords  of  civil  war  to  feel  how  efficient  is  that 
unity  which  arises  from  mutual  want  and  mutual  necessity,  the  coun- 
tries of  the  earth  will  be  bound  together  by  ties  which  no  transient 
impulse  will  be  able  to  break.  Like  a  river  which  has  been  for  years 
choked  by  the  obstacles  which  the  artifice  or  the  ignorance  of  man  has 
thrown  into  its  channel,  the  course  of  the  human  race  to  those  great 
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blessings  which  are  placed  before  it  has  been  checked  and  clogged;  but 
let  the  barriers  be  once  removed,  and  then  the  waters  which  once  were 
stagnant  and  depressed,  will  gain  their  proper  level.  It  is  by  the  free 
and  broad  medium  of  commerce  alone,  that  we  can  hope  to  communi- 
cate to  nations  which  rest  in  darkness  the  temporal  convenience  of  those 
institutions  under  which  our  prosperity  is  sheltered,  and  the  ever- 
lasting sanction  of  that  gospel  through  which  our  happiness  exists. 

G.  T.  W. 
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Amidst  the  various  aspirants  to  fame,  in  a  nation  where  wide  and 
multifarious  opportunities  of  rising  to  distinction  present  themselves,  it 
will  constantly  happen  that  many  occupy  a  place  among  their  cotempo- 
raries  to  which  posterity,  more  just  in  their  adjudications,  will  by  no 
means  admit  them.  The  every-day  history  of  what  is  passing  around 
us  in  the  world,  and  especially  in  our  own  country,  sufficiently  proves 
this.  It  would  sometimes,  indeed,  almost  seem  to  be  necessary  to  belong 
to  a  certain  clique  or  coterie — to  some  privileged  order,  or  accredited 
class  of  citizens — in  order  that  merit  be  fully  appreciated,  or  even  a 
scant  measure  of  justice  awarded.  Such  considerations  are  often  pain- 
fully forced  upon  us  by  the  unequal  awards  which  are  meted  out  to 
individuals  whose  acknowledged  genius,  or  whose  high  success,  craves 
a  more  adequate  remuneratory  allotment. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  I  noticed,  in  one  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zines for  the  year  1828,  a  most  extraordinary  voyage  performed  by 
Captain  James  Weddell  towards  the  South  Pole,  in  which  a  rare  com- 
bination of  skill  and  persevering  talent  was  displayed.  The  singular 
merit  of  this  voyage,  and  the  high  services  which  its  distinguished 
commander  performed  in  the  cause  of  science,  were,  I  believe,  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  were  capable  of  estimating  them.  But  there  it  rested. 
A  cold  assent  to  his  deservings  was  recorded  on  the  part  of  science, 
and  its  author  was  suffered  to  pass  into  forgetfulness,  and  add  another 
victim  to  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  experienced  ingratitude  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  their  most  generous  advocates. 
Some  years  afterwards  (in  the  year  1840),  the  subject  of  Weddell, 
and  his  just  claims  upon  the  British  public,  was  again  noticed 
in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  your  own  pages.     A  high  sense  of  his 
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singular  merit,  and  a  conviction  of  flagrant  injustice  done  him  by  his 
countrymen,  animated  those  appeals. 

His  countrymen,  however,  on  certain  occasions  unaccountably  back- 
ward in  appreciating  or  rewarding  merit,  have  remained  deaf  to  those 
claims,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are  con- 
sidered. And  really,  the  present  case — Captain  Weddell  being  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  remuneratory  reparation — holds  forth  but  an  ill- 
omened  security  for  future  adventurers  similarly  situated. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  many  in  our  country's 
annals,  whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  nautical  science  has  been 
abundantly  responded  to  on  the  part  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  the 
names  of  Parry,  Franklin,  Ross,  Back,  and  some  others,  prove  that 
honours  are  not  wanting  for  their  especial  favourites.  But  was  Weddell 
hindmost  in  these  exertions  ?  Did  not  a  struggle  such  as  his*  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  discovery,  deserve  well  at  the  hands  of  his  country? 
Ample  time  was  likewise  afforded,  to  compensate  him  for  what  he 
actually  performed,  or  to  prosecute,  through  him,  discoveries  which 
he  had  so  finely  opened.  Discoveries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South 
Pole  might,  through  his  means,  have  been  prosecuted  with  much  success. 
Was  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives  adopted  ? 

It  was  a  practice  among  the  ancient  Athenians,  when  their  generals 
were  worsted  in  battle  by  the  enemy,  to  bring  them  to  a  public  trial, 
and  execute  them.  But  here  is  a  commander  who  returned  successfully 
from  a  perilous  expedition,  fraught  with  high  advantages  to  the  scien- 
tific world ;  who,  in  its  prosecution,  generously  sacrificed  all  private 
considerations  of  emolument,  in  order  to  raise  the  interests  of  science, 
and  add  to  the  stock  of  our  geographical  and  hydrographical  knowledge; 
who  is  yet  suffered  to  terminate  his  earthly  career  in  comparative 
indigence  and  obscurity.  Is  not  the  character  of  England  herein 
compromised  ? 

Other  natious  of  modern  Europe  have  reasoned  and  acted  in  a 
somewhat  different  way.  Both  the  Portuguese,  of  a  former  age,  and, 
latterly,  the  Russians,  have  liberally  remunerated  their  intrepid  seamen 
for  services  performed  in  the  cause  of  nautical  science. 

Besides  his  grand  achievement — his  discoveries  within  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  Captain  Weddell  has  rendered  to  his  country  and  mankind  much 
valuable  information  relative  to  the  navigation  round  Cape  Horn.  With 
persevering  industry  and  vigilance,  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  rules 
for  the  navigation  of  the  seas  in  this  vicinity,  which,  if  duly  observed, 
must  prove  of  extensive  use  to  future  voyagers.  He  at  once  explored 
the  harbours  in  these  localities,  examined  the  soundings,  ascertained  the 
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prevailing  currents,  and  marked  the  approaching  indications  of  storms 
from  the  south,  and  contributed,  by  his  activity  and  skill,  to  reduce 
many  of  the  difficulties  with  which  previous  voyagers  have  had  to 
encounter.  He  also  made  topographical  surveys,  and  laid  down  charts, 
of  the  South  Orkneys  and  South  Shetlands,  during  three  voyages  per- 
formed in  the  years  1820-21-22-23  ;  islands  comparatively  unknown  to 
former  navigators.  But  his  grand  distinguishing  achievement  as  a  navi- 
gator, is  his  near  approximation  to  the  South  Pole.  He  sailed  to  the 
high  latitude  of  74°  15'  south  ;  which  is  a  much  higher  degree  than 
any  seaman,  except  the  intrepid  Cook,  ever  attained.  Beset  with 
difficulties  in  the  long  and  perilous  navigation  of  a  thousand  miles  of 
ice,  he  explored  his  devious  way,  and  reached  seas  until  then  unbroken 
by  the  prow  of  mariner  since  the  creation. 

Several  phenomena,  unthought  of  in  the  natural  history  of  our  globe, 
were  elicited  ;  amongst  others,  Weddell  observed  in  this,  the  remotest 
latitude  to  which  the  exploring  researches  of  man  had  penetrated,  flights 
of  innumerable  birds,  which  are  well  known  by  experienced  navigators 
to  indicate  the  vicinity  of  land.  Has  this  extraordinary  fact,  so  inter- 
esting to  cosmography,  been  attempted  to  be  farther  explained  ? 

The  voyage  of  Captain  Henry  Foster,  performed  principally  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  true  figure  of  the  earth  by  pendulum  experi- 
ments, and  also  to  determine  the  longitude  by  chronometers — and 
which  would  have  been  rendered  much  more  complete  but  for  his 
lamented  death — did  not  immediately  embrace  objects  connected  with 
the  southern  regions.  The  two  French  ships  of  discovery,  subsequently 
dispatched  for  the  promotion  of  science,  do  not  appear  to  have  attained 
high  latitudes,  or  to  have  directed  their  attention  towards  solving  any 
of  these  phenomena  observed  by  Weddell.  His  most  extraordinary 
voyage  stands  alone  ;  although  performed  under  every  disadvantage  — 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  equipped  for  discovery.  No  navigator  on  record 
has  reached  the  remote  latitudes  which  he  explored. 

When  Captain  Bartholomew  Diaz,  of  Portuguese  celebrity,  first 
reached  the  Cape  of  Tempests— as  he  and  his  successor,  Gama,  first 
named  the  southernmost  point  of  Africa — did  his  persevering  efforts  go 
unrequited  by  the  enlightened  prince  who  then  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Portugal  ? — when  Drake,  a  century  afterwards,  under  our  own  mag- 
nanimous Elizabeth,  again  visited  the  shores  of  his  native  land,  after  his 
memorable  expedition,  in  which  he  had  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  our 
scientific  knowledge,  and  subserved  the  maritime  interests  of  his  coun- 
try— honours,  immunities,  and  rewards,  awaited  him ; — when,  in  our 
day,  Captains  Ross  and  Parry  returned  again  to  their  country,  after 
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exploring  the  frozen  inlets  of  Baffin's  Bay,  in  the  fruitless  search  after 
a  North-West  Passage,  that  country  hailed  them  with  meet  gratulations 
and  honours. 

But  here  is  a  private  adventurer,  unpatronized,  and  almost  un- 
provided with  requisites,  which  might  in  a  tolerable  degree  insure 
success — who  performed  a  perilous  voyage  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  navigation,  in  which  he  opened  up  subjects  of  deep  interest  and 
inquiry.  Have  these  subjects  been  duly  investigated  ?  Has  the  dis- 
tinguished seaman,  by  whose  intrepid  efforts  they  were  accomplished, 
been  publicly  acknowledged  ?  Has  he  been  made  instrumental  in 
prosecuting  the  interesting  inquiries  thus  opened  up  ?  Has  the  varia- 
tion in  the  polarity  and  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  have  been 
observed,  in  very  high  antarctic  latitudes,  to  be  governed,  as  it  would 
almost  seem,  by  different  laws — has  the  unaccountable  fact  of  the  seas 
in  latitudes  74°  15"  being  free  from  ice — whereas  lower  degrees  ex- 
amined by  Captain  Cook  presented  an  impenetrable  frozen  barrier — 
been  investigated  through  the  genius  of  Weddell,  the  fittest  agent 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have  been  selected  ?  Have 
these  things  been  done  ?  Alas  !  no.  But  the  intrepid  navigator  of 
whom  we  speak — shorn  of  his  fortunes,  which  he  sacrificed  in  the  cause 
of  science — has  gone  down  to  the  grave  undistinguished  by  those  just 
honours  which  should  have  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  fame  and  amongst 
his  cotemporaries,  a  man  who  had  performed  an  achievement  unap- 
proached  by  any  of  them.  Had  not  England  or  England's  government, 
or  any  of  the  public  scientific  bodies  with  which  it  abounds,  leisure  or 
inclination  to  prosecute  these  discoveries  and  turn  them  to  high  ac- 
count ?  Was  there  not  in  maritime  England  —  England,  on  most 
occasions  foremost  in  the  investigations  of  science — public  spirit  or 
generosity  to  second  the  ardent  exertions  of  Weddell,  or  to  single  out 
a  man  whose  merit  gave  so  high  promise  of  benefiting  his  country  in  a 
scientific  view  ? 

Captain  Henry  Foster,  of  the  Chanticleer,  performed  valuable  ser- 
vice for  his  country  in  this  respect.  His  information  of  a  hydrogra- 
phical  kind — his  numerous  pendulum  experiments  in  the  various  lati- 
tudes of  the  globe,  from  London  to  the  South  Shetlands,  with  a  view 
of  more  accurately  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth — his  chronometer 
experiments  to  find  the  longitudes — his  observation  on  the  currents  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Horn,  (in  which  he  shares  the  merit  with 
Weddell,)  would  have  held  him  forth  to  honour  and  promotion,  had 
not  his  regretted  and  untimely  fall  prevented-  But  Weddell,  more 
adventurous  in  his  career,   with    two  small    trading  barks,   actually 
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sailed  through  1,000  miles  of  ice  to  a  high  latitude  within  the  antarctic 
circle,  where,  had  he  not  been  almost  wholly  unprovided  with  requisite 
instruments  for  the  purpose,  he,  in  all  probability,  would  have  solved 
many  of  the  phenomena  concerning  which  we  are  now  profoundly 
ignorant. 

The  subject  of  this  article,  however,  is  now  no  more  ;  he  will  no 
more  be  affected  by  the  honours  and  immunities  of  this  world.  What- 
ever his  merits  may  have  been,  therefore,  his  country  cannot,  with 
regard  to  him,  redeem  any  past  ingratitude.  Upon  contemplating  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  however,  a  powerful  consideration  will  strike 
the  mind  at  once,  of  the  caprice  of  popular  favour,  and  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  precariousness  which  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  most  success- 
ful adventurer  have,  of  being  visited  with  their  honest  meed  of  remune- 
ratory  acknowledgments.  Enthusiastic  honours,  on  certain  occasions, 
visit  the  aspirant ;  but  cold  neglect,  at  other  periods,  follows  his  efforts. 
Is  this  a  generous  procedure  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  ?  or  does  it  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  scientific  discovery  ?  But  Weddell  has  left  behind 
him  others  who  have  claims  on  his  behalf ;  and  it  is  not  without  in- 
terest that  I  hear  of  a  memorial  about  to  be  presented  to  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  setting  forth  the  claims  which  Mr.  Strachan,  late  mer- 
chant of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  others  his  employers  and  patrons, 
have  upon  their  country  and  the  public.  These  claims  are  founded 
upon  the  plea  (and  a  more  just  one  cannot  be  imagined),  that  great 
and  serious  losses  were  sustained  in  the  trading  expeditions  performed 
by  Captain  Weddell,  whose  primary  object  was  to  procure  seal- 
skins from  the  South  Seas.  While,  in  the  true  spirit  of  adventure, 
this  undaunted  seaman  was  roaming  in  latitudes  unexplored  by  any 
previous  mariner  since  the  invention  of  the  compass,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  science,  the  pecuniary  interests  of  his  employers  correspond- 
ingly suffered.  The  embarrassments  which,  in  consequence,  subse- 
quently ensued,  produced  a  total  derangement  of  their  affairs.  And  it 
is  only  in  accordance  with  rigid  justice,  that  adequate  compensation, 
however  tardily  it  come,  be  awarded  them. 

E.  P. 

Avon  House,  Wilts, 
October  5th,  1843. 
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RESUME    OF    ALL    EMBASSIES    HITHERTO     SENT    TO 
CHINA  BY  CIVILIZED  NATIONS.* 

[an  original  document,  drawn  up  by  desire  of  the  directors  of  THE  E.  I.  COMPANY.] 

[An  Account  (continued)  of  sundry  articles  consigned  to  the  care  of 
his  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Macartney,  K.B., 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Emperor  of  China.] 

£.     s.    d. 
Brought  forward  (from  last  Number)  4800  19    8 

Cases,  Packing  the  Planetarium,  &c. 
Messrs.  Vulliamy  &  Son. 

For  packing  the  planetarium— Clement's  carpenters'  account  for  the 
packing  cases 

Warrack's  carpenters'  account  for  the  packing  cases  made  by  him     ... 

Powell's  plumber's  account 

Driver  and  Eyres'  account  for  extraordinary  strong  handles 

Pierpoint  carman's  account. — This  account  includes  carriage  of  trunks, 
&c,  from  sundry  places  to  Suffolk-street    ... 

Rickmanand  Ross's  spring  caravan  account  ... 

The  carman 

For  nine  men  nine  days  packing  and  loading,  including  hay,  straw, 
wood,  hair,  paper,  and  string,  at  3s.  per  day 

Beer  given  to  the  men  at  sundry  times 

Given  to  the  servants  at  the  house 

For  my  time  and  trouble  in  directing  and  packing  and  inspecting  of 
each  case,  before  and  after  loading,  and  in  sending  off  the  cases,  very 
particular  and  troublesome  attendance,  with  total  hinderance  from 
any  other  business  during  the  nine  days,  at  31s.  6<L  per  day  ...     14  13    6 

Broad  Cloth,  22  Bales,  containing  44  Superfine 
Cloths,  viz. — 
No   ,fl.   Scarlet,  ...     17  0...17  2 

W0-  !l2.   Superfine,  ...     17  2.. .17  2  J 

xr     „("&         Do.  ...     17  2...I7  2f 

No>  2\4.         Do.  ...     17  2... 17  2{  6  pieces,  @  24/.  lOs.Od.,  147    0    0 

v     o/5.         Do.  ...     17  2.. .17  2\ 

Wo,,il6.         Do.  ...     17  2.. .18  0^ 

K     Af7.  Purple,  ...     17  2.. .17  0, 

W0,  4\8.  Superfine,         ...     17  0...17  0  J 

No'  5{l0.      Do'  11'     17  0...17  0(6  pieceS'  @  "*  8s-  9d'  14°  12    6 

Do!  1.1     17  ol  11 17  2} 


21    5 

•2 

20  18 

8 

49  14 

S 

1  11 

6 

3    3 

1 

1   17 

6 

0    5 

0 

12    3 

d 

1     8 

8 

1  11 

6 

No.  e(J 


\  12.      Do. 


Carried  forward  £5]  17    4    5 
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*7{ji 


No.8{jJ 

No-9{Is. 

No.  lo{^ 

**  ii{g[ 

No.  12{|J 


No.  13 


25. 

•26. 


Deep, 
Yellow  superfine, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mazarine  blue  do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Maroon, 
Do. 


Brought  forward  5117 


s.  d. 
4    5 


No.  14{|; 
No.  is{g; 
No.  ie{|; 

No.  17{g; 
No.  »{£ 
No.  10{g. 

39. 

41). 
41. 


27.  Dark  ash  superfine  17  2. 


Do. 

Dark  brown,    ...  16  0. 

Do.  16  2. 

Black         do.  16  2. 

Do.  17  0. 

Scarlet        do.  17  0. 

Do.  16  2. 

Do.  17  0. 

Mazarine  blue  do.,  17  2. 


No.  20  { 


No.  21 


No.  22 


(-41 
\42. 
|43. 
144. 


Do. 
Do. 

Purple, 

Do. 
Purple  superfine, 
Yellow, 

Do. 

Do. 


17  0. 
17  0. 


pieces,  @  22/.  8s.  0d.,  201   12    0 


pieces,  @  22/.  15s.  Od.,  68    5  0 

pieces,  @  24/  10s.  0d.,  49    0  0 

pieces,  @  21/  18s.  6d  ,  43  17  0 

pieces,  @  21/.  18s.  6d.,  43  17  0 

pieces,  @  22/.  16s.  3d.,  45  12  6 

pieces,  @  25/.  Os.  Od.,  75    0  0 

pieces,[@  23/.  8s.  Od.,  70    4  0 

pieces,  @  23/.  18s.  9d.,  47  17  6 

piece,  @  23/.  18s.  9d.,  23  18  9 

pieces,  @  22/.  18s.  Od.,  68  14  0 


60  pieces,  @  2/.  3s.  9d.  each,      ...     131     5    0 


22  Bales,  containing  44  Cloths. 

Long  Ells — 20  Bales,  containing  200  Pieces,  24  yds.  each. 

No.  23  Mazarine  blue,  10 

No.  24  Do.  10 

No.  25  Do.  10 

No.  26  Do.  10 

No.  27  Do.  10 

No.  28  Do.  10 

No.  29  Black,  ...  10  pieces^ 

No.  30    Do.  ..  10     ... 

No.  31     Do.  ...  10     ... 

No.  32  Do.  ...  10    ... 

No.  33     Do.  ...  10     ... 

No.  34     Do.  ...  10     ... 

No.  35    Do.  ...  10    ...     j 

No.  36     Do.  ...  10     ... 

No.  37  Purple,  ...  10 

No.  38    Do.  ...  10 

No.  39  Scarlet,  ..  10 

No.  40    Do.  ...  10 

No.  41     Do.  ...  10 

No.  42    Do.  ...  10 


80  pieces,  @  2/.  2s.  6d.  each, 


< 20  pieces, 


2/.  lis.  6d.  each, 


•40  pieces,  @  2/.  16s.  Od.  each, 


170    0    0 


51     10    0 
112    0    0 


20  Bales  Long  Ells,  containing  200  Pieces. 


Carried  forward  £6118 
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Brought  forward  6118 
Camlets — 4  Bales,  containing  20  Pieces,  55  yds.  each. 


5    4 


No.  43< 


Scarlet,      ...     1  piece, 
Mazarine  blue,  1     — 
Black,        ...     2  pieces, 
t- Purple,      ...     1  piece, 

r  Scarlet,  ...  1  — 
Nn  44'  Mazarine  blue,  1  — 
m#  44j  Black,        ...     2  pieces, 

V  Purple,      ...     1  piece, 


6/.  15s.  3d.  each 


6/.  15s.  3d.  each, 


No. 


r  Scarlet, 
^Purple, 


Ar  J  Mazarine  blue 
40  j  Black,        ... 


No.  46 


2  pieces,  @  6/.  15s.  3d.  each, 
1  piece, 

Scarlet,      ...     1     —  ... 

Mazarine  blue,  2  pieces,  @  ll.  5s.  Od.  each, 
Black,        ...     2    —       @  61.  15s.  3d.  each, 


8    4 

G 

7     5 

0 

13  10 

6 

7    7 

0 

8    4 

0 

7    5 

0 

13  10 

6 

7    7 

0 

8    4 

e 

7    5 

0 

13  10 

(> 

7    7 

0 

8    4 

6 

14  10 

0 

13  10 

6 

4  Bales,  containing  20  Pieces. 


Silk  Cloths — 3  Bales,  containing  24  Pieces,  viz. — 


1295 — Superfine  silk  cloth. 

1090—  Do. 

1420—  Do. 

1331—  Do. 

|    2005—  Do. 

2268—  Do. 

29308—  Do. 
L31938— 


8846- 
1425- 
1382— 
1411  — 
3272— 
1403— 
974— 
1-21568— 

r  1414— 

1339— 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


o>  M12- 
^  J  1263— 
6  ]  1336— 
z  21569— 
1148— 

L  2447— 
Packing,  @  £2   7s.  ^  bale 

3  Bales,  containing  Superfine  Cloths,  24  Pieces. 


piece,  containing  15  yds.  @  14s.  4d 


15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
16 
15 

17| 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

m 

15 
15 
15 
15 

I 

16 


12s.  6d., 
13s.  6d., 
13s.  6d., 
lis.  6d., 
lis.  6d., 
12s.  6d., 
13s.  Od., 

lis.  6d., 
14s.  Od., 
13s.  6d., 
13s.  6d., 
13s.  6d., 
13s.  Od., 
9s.  Od., 
13s.  6d., 

14s.  Od., 
14s.  Od., 
13s.  Od., 
14s.  Od., 
14s.  Od., 
lis.  6d., 
13s.  Od., 
13s.  Od., 


10  10  0 

9    7  6 

10    2  6 

10    2  6 

9    4  0 

8  15  U 
10    0  6 

9  15  0 


10    6  H 

10  10  0 

10    2  6 

10    2  6 

10  2  6 
9  15  0 
7    4  0 

11  2  9 


9    5  6 

10  10  0 

9  15  0 

10  10  0 

10  10  0 

8  6  9 

9  8  6 
10    8  0 

7     1  0 


Discount  on  silk  cloths  (£235    14s.  Od.),  6  $*  cent 


6734  18    5 
14    2  11 


Carried  forward  £6720  15    6 
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£.     s.    d. 
Brought  forward  6720  15    6 


Poplins  and  Tabinets — 3  Cases,  containing  25  Pieces,  viz.- 


No. 


] — Prussian-green  poplin,  1  piece,  containing  25  yds. 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

25  ... 

24  ~... 

25  ... 
25  ... 
25  ... 
25  ... 
25  ... 
25  ... 
25  ... 

3  Cases,  containing  poplins  and  tabinets,  25  pieces — 3  cases 

Birmingham  Manufactures,  viz  — 

From  Matthew  Bolton — Sundries,  as  ^  separate  invoice 
From  William  and  Richard  Smith,  „  „ 

Swords — From  Thomas  Gill,  viz. — 


2— Sky-blue 
3— Ash 

do. 

1 

i 

do. 

1 

6 

4 — Garter-blue 

do. 

1 

5 — Sapphire 

do. 

1 

*>C 

6 — Light-drab 

do. 

1 

7 — Colquelicot 

do. 

1 

L  8— Pink 

do. 

1 

r  9— Drab  spotted 

do. 

1 

10 — Pistache  do. 

do. 

1 

11 — Lilac        do. 

do. 

1 

jo 

12— Pink         do. 

do. 

1 

eH 

13— Bottle       do. 

do. 

1 

o 
55 

14 — Grass-green  do.  do. 

1 

15 — Furne        do. 

do. 

1 

16 — Light-ash 

do. 

1 

17— Sapphire 

do. 

1 

r18 — Silver-grey  tabinet, 

1 

19— Blue    do. 

do. 

1 

03 

20— Salmon 

do. 

1 

o 

21— Pink 

do. 

1 

6" 

22 — Garter-blue 

do. 

1 

sc 

2.3— Lilac 

do. 

1 

24— White 

do. 

1 

-25 — Primrose 

do. 

1 

@  5s.  6d., 

5s.  6d.t 

.      5s.  6d., 

,      5s.  6d., 

.      5s.  6d., 

.      5s.  6d., 

5s.  6d., 

5s.  6d., 

6s.  6d., 
6s.  6d., 
6s.  6d., 

,  6s.  6d., 
6s.  6d., 

,  6s.  6d., 
6s.  6d., 
6s.  6d., 
6s.  6d., 

.  7s.  0d., 
.  7s.  0d., 
7s.  0d., 
7s.  0d., 
.  7s.  0d., 
.  7s.  0d., 
.  7s.  0d., 
.      7s.  Od., 


6  17 
6  17 
6  17 
6  17 
6  17 
6  17 
6  17 
6  17 


8    8  0 

8  15  0 

8  15  0 

8  15  0 

8  15  0 

8  15  0 

8  15  0 

8  15  0 

1     6  0 


320    6    0 
163  18    6 


4  State  sword- blades,  @  .£15.    15s.  each 

12  Plain  horseman's  ditto,  at  15s.  each, 

Case 

No.  1 — One  Chinese-pattern  scimitar,  fine  blade 

No.  3— One  Persian  do. 

No.  5 — One  Roman  do. 

No.  6— One      do.  do. 

No.  7— One      do.  do. 

No.  8 — One  single-edged  horseman's  ditto 

No.  9 — One  blued  gold  and  silver  straight  ditto 

No.  10 — One  Chinese  crooked  ditto 

No.  12— One      do.      pattern  ditto 


63    0  0 

9    0  0 

0    7  6 

7  7  0 
12  12  0 
12  12  0 
12  12  0 
10  10  0 

8  8  0 

5  5  0 

6  16  6 


6  16    6 


7559    8    0 
Discount  on  poplins  and  tabinets  (£197  15s.  6d.),  17}  $*  cent,        34  12    3 

Carried  forward  £7524  15    9 
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No.  15 — One  Turkish-pattern  scimitar 
No.  17 — One  Chinese,  two  ways  crooked 

Sheffield  Manufactures. 

From  George  Wood,  as  ^  separate  invoice 
From  Fox  &  Norris,  „  „ 


£.     s.    d. 
Brought  forward  7324  15    9 

10  10    0 

4    4    0 


Morocco*  Skins- 

2  Black  morocco  skins, 
2  Yellow        do. 
2  Green  do. 

2  Blue  do. 

2  Red  do. 


-From  Blake  &  Paxton. 


@  5s.  6d., 
8s.  Od., 
7s.  6d., 
8s.  Od., 
8s.  Od., 


123  12 
1  10 


0  11 
0  16 
0  15 
0  16 

0  16 


Copper — From  Thomas  Wood. 

...     weight  1  cwt.  0 qr.  Olfc. 


No.  1 — Japan 

No.  2—4  cakes  tough 

No.  3 — 22  flat  bottoms,  from  6  in 

No.  4—18  raised  do.  12 

No.  5— 22  sheets         ...        48 

No.  6—8     do.  ...        48 


1 

to  16  in.  diam.,  0 
to  20  1 

by  24  2 

by  42  2 


0 

1 
'24 
23 
22 


Copper. — From  Thomas  Williams. 


No.  1 A  case  containing  twelve  sheets  of  copper  for  sheathing  ships, 

weighing  22  and  28  ounces  per  square  foot,  manufactured  in  the 

common  way,  3  qrs.  3  lbs.  at  115?.  per  ton 
No.  2 A  case  containing  twelve  do.  do.  weighing  28  and  32  ounces 

per  square  foot,  manufactured  in  a  new  and  improved  way,  3  qrs. 

22  lbs.  at  125/.  per  ton 

N.B.  This  is  the  sort  of  sheathing  used  in  the  British  navy,  and 

getting  very  much  into  use  among  the  merchants  ;  the  price  of  it  is 

Id.  per  lb.  more  than  that  of  the  sheets  in  case  No.  1. 
No.  3. — A  case  containing  six  sheets  of  copper  48  by  24  inches,  12  oz. 

per  square  foot,  1  qr.  8  lbs.  at  115?.  per  ton 
No.  4. — A  case  containing  six  sheets,  hard-rolled,  70|  by  30  inches, 

2  cwt.  3  qrs.  11  lbs.  at  120/.  per  ton 
No.  5. — A  case  containing  one  bolt-stave,  2^  in.  16  ft.  1  in.  long,  2  cwt. 

2  qrs.  19  lbs.— one  ditto  2f  in.  15  ft.  long,  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  2  lbs.— two 

ditto  £  in.,  9  ft.  2  in.  each,  16  lbs.— Total  5  cwt.  2  qrs.  9  lbs.  at  115/. 

per  ton  ...  .  . 

No.  6— A  box  of  japan  bars— G  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  20  lbs.— R  20  lbs.= 

2  cwt.  2  qrs. 
No.  7 A  box  with  a  key,  containing  clench  rings  for  bolt  staves  of 


17 


32 


0    0 


4    9    4 


5  18    1 


16  1 


0    0    0 


Discount  on  scimitars,  (£170  6s.)  5  per  cent. 


7759  13  10 
8  10    0 


Carried  forward  £7751    3  10 
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Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


fin. 

do. 

at  5^1. 

1  in. 

do. 

at  7£d. 

Hin. 

do. 

at  9±d. 

l£in. 

do. 

at  Is. 

If  in. 

do. 

at  Is.  2d. 

2  in. 

do. 

at  ls.4d. 

2^  in. 

do. 

at  Is.  2d. 

3  in. 

do. 

at  ls.4d. 

3£  in. 

do. 

at  ls.6d. 

4  in. 

do. 

at  Is.  8d. 

Do.  rain-water  or  wall-pipe 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Cases 

Tin. — From  Mr.  Donnithorne 
No.  1  to  6. — Six  cases  containing  12  ingots,  one  do.  of  tin  in  bars,  one 

do  of  tin  hats — 9  cwt.  5  lbs.  at  71/.  per  ton 
Eight  cases 

Plate  Glass. — From  William  Ashlin 
Two  coach  plates,  16  in.  by  16  in. 
Four        do.  18  18 

Four        do.  11  17      ... 

Four        do.  20  20 


s.  d. 
3  10 

19    9 


5    6 
14    3 


Brought  forward  7751 
1|»  lji  If.  H>  H*  1  incn»  h  b  l»  and  £  incQ  diameter,  100  rings, 
weighing  19  lbs.  12^d.  per  lb.  ...  ...  ...       0 

Three  ring-bolts  with  clenches,  9£  lbs.  16£d.  per  lb.    ...  ...      0 

Four  keel-staples,  7  lbs.  ...  ...  ...  ...      0 

Three  pieces  of  copper  wire,  2  lb.  five  do.  brass  do.  5  lb.  at  16d.  ...      0 

No.  8. — A  case  with  a  key,  containing  5  wrought  copper  spikes  of 
8£,  83,  and  13  inches  long,  used  as  fastenings  in  ships,  4  lbs.  a  16^d.       0 
77  do.  do.  boat-nails,  from  If  to  13|  inches  long,  9£  lbs.  at  18d.    ...       0 

15  nails,  from  4  to  9  inches  long,  and  9  rovers  for  the  nails  for 

clench  building,  2£ lbs.  ...  ...  ...  ...       0    3    4 

47  wrought  copper  small  nails,  from  £  to  3£  inches  long,  |lb.        ...       0     0    4 

8  do.  do.  screws,  of  \\  and  1  \  inches  long. 

2  wrought  copper  sheathing  nails,  14;  in.  long. 
19  do.  do.  small  nails  from  1  to  \\  in.  long. 

9  do.  do.  small  rovers. 

6  do.  do.  rivets,  1  \  inch  ...  ...  ...  ...       0     1   11 

39  mixed  metal  sheathing  nails — 3  do.  22  and  3  inches  long— 5  do. 
2£  and  2f  inches  do. 
The  price  of  these  nails  is  125/.  per  ton  for  the  unpolished,  and  135/. 

per  ton  for  the  polished-headed  nails. 
No.  9.—  A  case  containing  3  tinned  copper  sheets,  4  ft.  by  2  ft.,  and 

—  ft.  by  2£  ft.  of  14,  17,  and  18  ounces  per  square  foot,  1  qr.  25  lbs 

at  13id.  per  lb. 
Six  feet  of  soldered  conveying  pipe,  £  in.  diameter,  at  5d.  per  foot 


1  14 

4 

0    2 

6 

0    2 

9 

0    3 

9 

0    4 

9 

0    6 

0 

0    7 

0 

0    8 

0 

0    7 

0 

0    8 

0 

0    9 

0 

0  10 

0 

1     9 

0 

32    2 

1 

0  16 

0 

1     6 

6 

3    9 

0 

3    8 

6 

4    6 

s 

Carried  forward  £7806  14  1 
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Two 

do. 

21f 

17 

Two 

do. 

21 

19 

Four 

do. 

21 

20 

Two 

do. 

21 

21 

Two 

do. 

22 

20 

Two 

do. 

23 

19 

Two 

do. 

23J 

19-2 
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Packing  cases 

Window  Glass. — From  Samuel  Brooks. 

One  half-case  of  best  Newcastle 
Boarding,  porterage,  expenses,  &c. 

Carfets. — From  Thomas  Moore,  Foskett  &  Foskett. 
No.  1. — 46^  yards  fine  carpeting,  buff  ground,  purple  stripe,  green 
shades,  at  5s.  6d. 
23  yards  of  border  to  do. 
No.  2. — 63|  yards  of  carpeting,  stone  and  white  ground,  at  6s. 

21£  yards  of  border  to  do. 
No.  3. — 51 1  yards  carpeting,  blue,  white,  and  hop  bordering 

23|  yards  do.  border 
No.  4. — A  fine  cut  carpet,  black  ground,  17  ft.  long  by  13i  wide,  con- 
taining 36  yards,  at  5s.  9d. 

No.  5 A  fine  cut  carpet,  black  and  green  ground,  17  ft.  square  by  15 

feet  9  inches,  containing  43£  yards 
A  fine  cut  carpet,  stone  and  brown  ground,  18  feet  square,  containing 

49  yards,  at  6s.  6d. 
A  Persian  carpet,  13  feet  6  inches  by  10  feet,  green  ground 
Do.  16  feet  by  12  feet 

Do.  16  feet  8  inches  by  14  feet  6  in.,  pompadour  ground 

Do.  18  feet  by  16  feet 

Package  in  two  cases 
Cartage  and  expenses 

Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Instruments, 
From  Nairne  and  Blunt. 
No.  16.— Three  spare  jars  for  battery 
A  chest  microscope 
A  solar        do. 
Twelve  pound  of  tin  foil 
A  magic  picture 
Electrical  star 
Electrical  shooter 
Obelisk 

Fifty-two  yards  of  brass  and  iron  chain 
Packing-case  and  cording 


s.  d. 
14  11 
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12    8 
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4    0 
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No.  17. — A  solar  microscope 

Two  Cavallis  Electrometers 

A  marine  barometer 

An  inflammable  air  machine 

Two  artificial  horizons 

A  thermometer  in  mahogany  box,  580  above  0  to  20  below  0 

Five  small  thermometers,  with  ivory  circular  scales.     ... 

Two  sets  of  magnets  in  mahogany  boxes 

Six  small  magnets     ... 

Three-pole  tape-box 

Two  three-feet  box  rules,  English,  French,  and  Spanish  measures 

A  thermometer  box-scale,  31  inches  long,  from  10  below,  to  120 
above,  the  scale  turns  off  at  32,  or  6  inches  from  top  of  cylinder 
— the  degrees  may  be  subdivided  into  l-10th — no  divisions,  but 
a  line  at  0,  32,  and  96  marked 

A  thermometer  box-scale,  20  inches  long  as  before,  except  the  sub- 
divisions of  5  instead  of  10,  and  the  scale  turns  off  at  32,  or  4  in. 
from  top  of  cylinder  ...  ...  • 

A  four-inch  astronomical  quadrant,  with  level  telescone  and  plumb- 
line 

A  steel-beam,  22  inches  long,  box  ends,  with  ten-inch  pans — a  4-lb. 
pile  avori  and  4-lb.  troy  weight,  with  dwts  and  grains 

A  steel  beam,  seven  inches  long,  with  apothecary's  weights 

A  pair  cf  diamond  scales  to  weigh  200  carats,  the  whole  in  maho- 
gany boxes,  and  weights  engraved 

A  deal  box  for  goods  No.  17,  with  lock  and  key 
No.  18. — Six  dozen  perspective  views 

A  marine  barometer 

Two  Gunter's  scales 

A  new  barometer 

Packing  cases  and  cording 

Paid  expenses  shipping  No.  15,  16,  18,  and  19 

A  barometer  for  measuring  heights,  with  a  thermometer  of  correction 

Packing  case 


Painted  Satins  and  Cloths.- 
Messrs.  Eckhards  &  Co. 

Three  pannels  of  painted  satin,  at  5/.  5s. 
Eighteen  do.  do.  at  3Z.  3s. 

Two  door- pieces,  at  31.  13s.  6d.     ... 
One  fire-screen  in  colours 
One  do.  in  grey  colours 
One  yard  of  silk  border  in  colours 
Four  pannels  of  varnished  cloth  painted 
Two  do. 
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Six  do. 

Two  do. 

One  do. 

Two  door-pieces  painted  on  do.     ... 

Yard-and-half  of  silver  damask  varnished  cloth 

One  yard  do.  do. 

Half  yard  gold    do.  do. 

One  yard  of  border  of  varnished  cloth 

Packing-case,  oilcloth,  &c. 

Wedgewood's  Jasper. — From  W.  Wedgewood  and  Sons. 

A  pair  of  ornamental  vases  in  blue  jasper,  with  white  foliage 
A  pair  smaller,  with  figures 
Another  pair  smaller    ... 

Do. 
Pair  of  tripod  candelabra 
Dejeune  for  two  persons 

The  foregoing  ornaments  are  those  which  belonged  to  the  late  Colo- 
nel Cathcart. 
The  tray  of  the  set  in  No.  6  being  broken,  was  replaced  ...       1     1     0 

Pair  of  ornamental  vases  in  blue  jasper,  with  white  figures,  and  placed 

on  pedestals  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     13  13    0 

Pair  of  smaller  ditto     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     1]   11     0 

Copy  of  the  Barberine  now  Portland  Vase,  executed  in  the  highest 

style        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     31  10    0 

Pair  of  toothpick  cases,  in  ivory  and  gold  beads,  with  a 

medallion  ...  ...  ...  ...     12  12    0 

Ditto  mounted  in  gold  without  the  beads        ...  ...       6    6    0 

Pair  of  medallions  with  engraved  yellow  glass,  and  set  in 

gold  frames,  with  silver  backs   ...  ...  .     10  10    0 
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... 

4 
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A  cabinet  that  holds  the  three  foregoing  articles,  finished  as  described 

above 
The  box  No.  1,  finished  as  described  above     ...  ...      8  18    6 

The  boxes,  No.  2  to  6  do.  ...  ...    42    0    0 

Do.     No.  7  and  8  do.  ...  ...     18  18    0 

Do.     No.  9  do.  ...  ...      8    0    0 


29    8    0 


■ 77  16    6 

A  catalogue  of  the  manufactory  of  Josiah  Wedgewood,  suitably  bound, 

the  binding  .  .  ...  ...  ...  ...      0  10    6 

A  description  of  the  Barberine  or  Portland  Vase,  also  suitably  bound, 

the  binding 
Outside  case 

Prints. — From  James  Robson. 

Theatre  de  la  Grande  Bretaigne,  4  vols. 
Vitruvius  Britannicus,  5  vols.  fol. 
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Binding  the  above  9  vols,  in  yellow  morocco,  super  extra  gilt  leaves, 

broad  border  of  gold  rolled  inside  and  out,  plates  guarded,  &c.        ...     22  10    0 

A  Collection  of  the  Portraits  of  the  English  nobility,  views  of  ship- 
ping as  per  separate  list  .  .  ...  ...  ...    52  13    0 

Adams'  Architecture,  2  vols,  folio  ...  ..  ...     12  12    0 

Fifteen  quires  of  fine  wove  imperial  paper,  for  pasting  the  prints  and 
guards  for  the  above  books         ...  ...  ...  ...       4    0    0 

Binding  the  above  in  three  vols,  imperial  folio,  yellow  morocco,  gilt 
leaves,  super  extra  as  the  other  books  ...  ...  ...     13  10    0 

Farringdon  and  Smith's  Views  of  the  Lakes,  engraved  by  Byrne  and 

Merriott,  7  numbers 
Views  of  the  Cities  of  Bath,  Lancaster,  &c,  3  numbers   ... 
Buck's  Views  of  the  Principal  Cities  in  England,  1  vol.  ... 

Binding  the  above  in  2  vols,  yellow  morocco,  super  extra  as  before 
Chambers'  Civil  Architecture 
Kew  Gardens 
Chinese  Architecture 
Binding  the  above  in  2  vols,  yellow  morocco,  super  extra 
Hamilton's  Etruscan  Antiquities,  4  vols,  folio 

Campi  Phlegrei,  3  vols,  folio 
Binding  the  above  in  5  vols,  yellow  morocco  as  the  others 
Two  strong  cases,  covered  over  with  oil-cloth,  for  the  above 

Former  Articles — From  Messrs.  Boydells. 

4  Gibraltars  ...  ...  ...  *.. 

2  Rodney  and  De  Grasse 

2  Rodney  and  Parker 

2  Views  of  London 

2  Views  of  Windsor 

2  Boyne  and  La  Hogue  (first  impressions)    ... 

1  Set  of  Watts'  Views,  bound 

1  King       ... 

1  Prince  of  Wales 

1  Lord  Mansfield 

1  Lord  Thurlow 

1  Duchess  of  Devonshire 

1  Duchess  of  Rutland 

1  Duchess  of  Cumberland 

1  Lady  Compton 

1  Lady  Bampfylde 

1  Viscountess  Crosbie 

1  Mrs.  Carmac 

]  Mrs.  Musters 

Portfolio  to  ditto 

Carried  forward  £8748  14    3 
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A  VOICE    FROM   TRINIDAD;* 
OR,  REFLECTIONS    ON    BURNLEY'S   "  OBSERVATIONS,"  &c. 

BY    AN    INHABITANT. 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 

No  !  dear  as  Freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him.  Cowpkr. 

PART  II. AS  TO  THE  FAILURE  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

In  undertaking  to  prove  the  idle  habits  and  demoralized  condition  of 
the  emancipated  negroes  generally,  and  those  of  Trinidad  in  particular, 
Mr.  Burnley  and  the  Immigration  Society  had  an  ulterior  object  in 
view,  to  the  success  of  which  such  a  charge,  if  established,  was  of  great 
importance.  That  they  might  possess  sufficient  data  on  which  to 
assert  the  complete  failure  of  emancipation,  both  as  it  regards  the 
planters'  interests  and  the  negroes'  morals,  was  the  object  of  their  sham 
inquiry.  Fearful  that  the  former  would  not  have  sufficient  weight 
with  the  home  government,  and  the  public  at  large,  they  associated 
their  calamities  with  the  deep  depravity  of  the  emancipated  labourers  ; 
that  they  might  the  more  easily  silence  the  objections  of  the  advisers 
of  freedom,  and  move  the  sympathies  of  others  interested  in  the  moral 
condition  of  the  negro. 

By  presenting  this  highly-coloured  picture  of  distress  and  degrada- 
tion, the  planters  hoped  ultimately  to  succeed  in  procuring  a  favourable 
reception  for  the  only  remedy  that  could,  according  to  their  views^ 
relieve  the  one  and  improve  the  other.  The  nature  of  that  remedy, 
and  its  suitability  to  cure  these  two  grievances,  shall  be  considered  in 
another  place. 

In  order  the  better  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
success  or  failure  attending  negro  emancipation,  it  is  of  importance  to 
inquire  at  the  commencement,  as  to  the  originating  cause  of,  and  the 
objects  to  be  benefited  by,  that  great  measure.  Except  this  be  clearly 
established  at  first,  there  will  be  a  mixing  up  of  the  interests  of  oppo- 

*  Continued  from  p.  174. 
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site  parties  as  we  proceed,  which  will  lead  to  great  confusion.  But, 
from  whom  is  the  reply  to  come  ?  If  the  planters  be  permitted  to 
speak,  neither  they  nor  their  interests  were  to  suffer  by  the  whims  or 
caprice  of  an  indulgent  government.  From  time  immemorial,  they 
had  been  favoured  and  protected,  which  induced  the  investment  of 
capital  to  some  millions,  and  gave  them  a  strong  claim  on  continued 
care  and  protection.  They  might  further  plead,  that  the  amount  of 
tender  care  and  concern  for  their  prosperity  heretofore  had  so  com- 
pletely enervated,  and  unfitted  them  for  that  activity  and  enterprise 
which  is  acquired  amongst  free  communities,  that  to  throw  them  at 
once  on  their  own  resources,  would  be  cruel  in  the  extreme. 

The  complaint  of  the  negro  would  be  equally  pathetic.  Dragged 
from  his  father-land,  from  kindred  and  friends,  from  all  he  held  dear, 
and  subjected  to  tortures  and  cruelty  none  but  his  white  oppressors 
could  devise,  he  had  been  compelled  in  bonds  to  drudge  and  toil  to 
gratify  the  avaricious  propensities  of  his  task-master.  Every  beating 
pulse,  every  sigh  and  tear,  every  pang  of  his  heart,  and  upward  glance 
of  his  suffused  eye,  appealed  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  cried  aloud 
for  justice.  Not  a  wind  that  blew  for  ages  but  wafted  the  tale  of  his 
bitter  sorrow  and  deep  degradation,  to  the  ears  of  his  sovereign  and  a 
British  public.  His  oft-told  and  moving  story  gained  attention. 
Sympathy  and  justice  united  in  his  favour,  and  his  state  was  graciously 
considered.  Inquire  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  petitioned  their 
sovereign  for  emancipation — Whose  cause  did  you  espouse,  the  plan- 
ters, or  the  negroes  ?  In  one  universal  shout  they  reply — That  of 
suffering  and  injured  humanity. 

If  we  turn  to  a  Clarkson,  a  Wilberforce,  a  Lusbington,  a  Buxton,  or 
a  Brougham,  and  enquire  of  them,  whose  claims  fired  your  hearts  and 
moved  your  feelings  ?  for  whom  were  your  unanswerable  and  eloquent 
appeals  made,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  who  were  the  objects  of 
your  untiring  and  persevering  efforts  for  a  long  series  of  years  ?  They 
too  reply,  The  suffering  and  oppressed  negroes  of  our  colonies.  Her 
Majesty's  government  make  a  similar  confession.  Urged  on  by  the 
universal  voice  of  a  British  public,  whose  spirits  were  in  heaviness  for 
the  ill-treated  negro,  as  well  as  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  moral  claims 
imposed  upon  them,  they  pronounced,  in  common  with  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  a  decision  registered  in  heaven.  If  we  enquire  of  the 
home  government,  and  our  humane  and  virtuous  queen,  for  what  pur- 
pose 20,000,000  sterling  were  taken  from  the  coffers  of  the  state,  they 
reply,  it  was  a  free  will  offering  from  Britain,  as  the  ransom  price  of 
£00,000  objects  whom  we  had  reduced  to  wretchedness.    All,  all  com- 
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bine  in  giving  one  reply,  that  their  tenderest  sympathies,  and  the 
immense  sum  they  sacrificed,  were  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  negro. 

But  if  his  condition  was  not  to  be  bettered,  all  went  for  nought.  If 
the  object  was  merely  to  deliver  him  from  nominal  slavery,  still  to 
remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  planter  for  all  his  sordid  purposes,  his 
emancipation  was  not  worth  receiving ;  neither  was  it  that  for  which 
the  British  public  so  earnestly  solicited  and  contended.  If  the  op- 
pressed negroes  were  not  entirely  and  for  ever  delivered  from  the 
relentless  grasp  of  the  planters,  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  British 
nation  were  by  no  means  carried  out.  The  interests  of  the  planters 
should  never  again  be  considered  as  deserving  more  attention  and 
respect  than  the  united  voice  of  a  British  public,  and  the  solemn  vows 
registered  by  her  Majesty  and  her  parliament.  What  are  the  wordly 
interests  of  a  few  individuals,  when  compared  with  those  of  800,000 
subjects  and  their  offspring  ?  That  the  planters  might  be  remunerated 
in  some  measure  for  any  reverses  they  should  suffer  by  the  change,  the 
most  costly  sacrifice  was  made  by  the  English  nation.  Nothing  more 
is  due  to  West  Indian  proprietors.  It  never  was  contemplated,  I  take 
it,  to  secure  them  from  reverses.  What  title  they  possess  to  exclusive 
rights,  protection,  and  privileges  above  others  of  her  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects,  cannot  easily  be  made  to  appear.  It  would  be  a  far  less  dif- 
ficult task  to  show  the  reverse  of  this.  Possessing  advantages  for 
aggrandizement  above  most  of  their  class,  in  or  out  of  Britain,  the 
West  Indian  agriculturists  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  the  British  government. 

With  a  soil  exhaustless,  and  a  constant  supply  of  the  most  luxurious 
vegetation,  in  a  climate  where  nature  is  so  prodigal,  and  under  local 
laws  and  regulations  so  favourable  to  their  interests,  the  planters  of 
the  West  Indies  should  be  above  and  beyond  seeking  from  the  home 
government  the  exemptions  afforded  young  settlements.  It  is  high 
time  they  should  be  given  to  understand,  that  their  success  in  future 
must  entirely  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  and  resources  ;  and 
that  if  their  interests  are  in  jeopardy,  after  the  opportunities  they  have 
enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  more  numerous 
but  weaker  class,  and  after  the  handsome  donation  presented  them  by 
the  British  nation,  they  must  be  content  to  abide  the  consequences. 

That  there  must  have  been  something  radically  wrong  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  properties,  with  these  advantages,  to  reduce  them  to  their 
present  situation,  if  indeed  they  be  so  reduced,  is  abundantly  evident. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  prove  this,  than  to  witness  at  the  present 
day,  the  wanton  prodigality,  slovenliness,  and  destruction  of  property, 
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on  very  many  of  the  estates  in  Trinidad.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
on  those  properties  in  the  charge  of  agents  or  attorneys,  who  pay  a 
great  deal  more  attention  to  their  own  aggrandizement,  than  to  the 
valuable  properties  committed  to  their  charge.  Many  of  the  individuals 
too,  placed  by  attorneys  to  superintend  such  estates,  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  slavery  system,  and  its  looseness  of  management,  as 
to  be  wholly  unfit  for  carrying  out  those  principles  of  economy,  so 
requisite  for  the  interests  of  the  absent  proprietors.  Accustomed  to 
have  persons  at  every  turn,  during  the  time  of  slavery,  for  all  their 
purposes,  these  individuals  became  as  inert  in  body  and  mind,  as  the 
unfortunate  slaves  over  whom  they  were  placed.  Altogether  unfit  for 
the  exertions  necessary  under  a  free  labour,  and  more  expensive  system, 
they  make  no  attempt  at  conforming  to  the  change  of  circumstance 
which  has  occurred  ;  but  follow,  as  closely  as  these  will  permit,  all  the 
abuses  of  olden  times.  All  over  the  island,  things  are  being  managed 
as  heretofore,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Were  the  planters  aware  of 
their  folly,  or  could  they  see  it  as  clearly  as  those  who,  from  time  to  time, 
exhort  them,  but  without  effect,  they  would  not,  in  all  probability*,  perse- 
vere in  their  ruinous  course.  Apparently  regardless  of  any  consequences 
that  might  ensue  from  their  domestic  policy,  it  is  hardly  fair  they  should 
now  upbraid  British  legislators,  and  charge  them  with  the  distress  of 
which  they  themselves  are  the  chief  and  only  cause.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered, that  not  a  few  of  the  settlers  in  Trinidad  received  their  estates  at 
the  hands  of  government  as  free  grants,  and  hold  them  to  the  present  free 
of  any  one  of  the  many  burdens  which  oppress  the  English  agriculturist, 
such  as  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes,  of  one  sort  or  other,  except  a  trifling 
tax  for  road  repairs  ;  the  cause  of  their  present  distressed  state  will  still 
more  clearly  appear  as  the  result  of  their  own  negligence  and  mis- 
management. 

When  the  cane  is  planted,  it  yields  a  succession  of  crops  for  forty  or 
fifty  years,  shooting  up  immediately  on  being  cut  down.  All  the  ex- 
penses necessary  to  be  incurred  by  those  who  thus  received  free  grants, 
were  in  putting  up  the  requisite  houses  and  works,  and  supplying  the 
estates  with  stock,  human  and  brute  ;  for  which  they  were  amply 
remunerated.  Such  individuals  as  possess  properties  at  the  present,  in 
any  other  way,  have  them  by  purchase  from  former  proprietors,  in  which 
case,  they  would  of  course  have  to  pay  for  improvements,  as  well  as 
for  stock,  &c. ;  which,  after  all,  might  not  be  more  expensive  than  in 
getting  a  free  grant.  But,  all  the  large  properties  are,  I  may  say, 
entirely  free  of  expense,  after  the  first  outlay  ;  which,  I  presume,  is 
what  Mr.  Burnley  terms  "capital  invested,"  and  of  which  he  calls  upon 
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government  to  aid  the  planters  to  derive  their  lawful  profits.  Under 
these  favourable  circumstances,  I  look  upon  it  as  rather  disgraceful 
than  otherwise,  that  the  West  Indian  planters  should  be  guilty  of  acting 
such  a  childish  part,  as  to  expect  a  further  increase  of  favours  from 
the  home-government ;  and  at  the  expense  of  defenceless  individuals, 
more  deserving  consideration  than  they.  I  might  have  added  to  the 
foregoing,  the  drawback-duties  in  favour  of  our  colonies,  which  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  our  colonial  population.  If,  with  all  their 
facilities,  the  planters  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  their  estates,  as  they  affirm,  there  certainly  must  be  some  greater 
extravagance  indulged  in  than  the  mere  wages  of  the  labourers.  The 
unfortunate  emancipated  negro,  however,  is  to  be  made  the  scapegoat 
for  all  the  planters'  misfortunes. 

It  has  just  been  stated,  that  the  properties  of  absentees  suffer  most. 
This  cannot  be  denied.  They  are  neither  so  well,  nor  so  economically 
managed,  as  those  upon  which  proprietors  reside.  As  it  is  generally 
the  West  Indian  absentees  who  make  the  greatest  stir  at  home  about 
the  ruin  of  their  estates,  and  their  attorneys  here  who  pretend  to  take 
the  deepest  interest,  in  their  properties,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine 
this  point  a  little,  as  some  useful  information  may  be  communicated. 

Fearful  of  the  climate  of  the  West,  or  solicitous  to  enjoy  the  luxuries 
and  refined  society  of  Europe,  the  absentees  appoint  agents,  or  attorneys, 
in  the  several  colonies,  to  transact  all  their  affairs,  and  remit  to  them 
the  net  proceeds  of  their  estates.  In  very  many  instances,  one  indivi- 
dual is  appointed  attorney  for  several  properties,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Darling,  who  was  twice  examined,  his  evidence  being  considered  of  so 
much  importance,  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  Trinidad,  and 
who  stated  he  had  the  attorneyship  of  "several  estates  in  different  parts 
of  the  island."  These  individuals  are  for  the  most  part  storekeepers, 
and  realize  no  small  share  of  the  profits  of  the  estates  for  which  they  are 
agents,  by  the  privilege  they  possess  of  supplying  their  wants,  as  far  as 
they  can,  at  certainly  not  the  lowest  rates.  The  gentleman  named  is  a 
storekeeper,  in  a  very  large  and  respectable  way.  Articles  not  kept  by 
these  individuals,  are  generally  procured  from  some  of  their  friends,  at 
similar  charges.  I  have  already  noticed  the  character  of  the  managers 
to  whose  superintendence  the  estates  are  committed.  One  abuse  I  will 
just  name,  as  exceedingly  likely  to  occur.  The  manager's  orders  are  a 
check  against  the  attorney,  or  the  individual  supplying  the  estate  ;  but 
it  is  very  easy  for  such  a  good  understanding  to  exist  between  the  em- 
ployer, the  attorney,  the  employed,  and  the  manager,  as  may  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  former  than  to  the  proprietor  of  the  property.    Fcdse 
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returns  may  be  made  out,  and  a  variety  of  expedients  tried,  to  dupe 
and  plunder  the  distant  absentee.  That  such  is  the  case,  I  have  little 
doubt.  Hence  an  attorney,  without  an  estate  of  his  own,  is  an  anomaly. 
Estates  that  cannot  pay  their  expenses,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
attorney,  are  frequently  ordered  by  the  proprietors  in  Europe  to  be  sold  ; 
and  as  frequently  purchased  by  these  same  attorneys,  who  soon  manage 
to  realize  large  revenues.  Here  a  grievous  abuse  may  exist :  an  attorney, 
it  shall  be  supposed,  has  received  charge  of  an  estate  with  good  houses 
and  fine  cultivation  ;  his  heart  is  at  once  fixed  upon  obtaining  it,  as  a 
desirable  property.  So  long  as  it  flourishes,  and  yields  large  proceeds 
for  the  proprietor,  he  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  His  only  chance  is  in  the 
reduction  of  these  proceeds  below  the  necessary  expenditure.  As  soon 
as  matters  arrive  at  this  point,  the  proprietor  gets  alarmed  ;  complains 
bitterly  to  his  West  Indian  friends  of  the  decrease  of  his  revenue  ;  and 
inquires  of  them  as  to  the  state  of  their  affairs.  The  outcry  is  nearly 
general,  all  being  absentees.  Their  case  is  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  government.  In  the  mean  time,  the  attorney  Is  instructed  to 
give  some  account  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  revenue,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  increase  of  expenditure.  The 
reply  would  be,  in  all  probability,  building  so  many  houses,  replacing 
such  a  number  of  stock,  making  certain  improvements,  &c;  and,  as  a 
finishing  stroke,  the  enormous  wages  demanded  by  the  labourer.  An 
anxious  proprietor  is  waiting  such  a  reply ;  which  at  length  arrives. 
Houses  must  be  built,  if  requisite  for  the  estate ;  can  have  no  objection 
to  that,  though  the  expense  is  enormous,  forgetful  all  the  while,  that  the 
materials  were  furnished  by  his  attorney ;  stock  must  be  kept  up, 
though  it  appears  a  great  number  have  died,  been  killed — ignorant, 
all  the  while,  the  attorney  was  an  importer  of  stock,  which  he  disposed 
of  to  the  estate  at  a  trifle  above  the  highest  price ;  capital  expended  on 
improvements  cannot  be  lost,  though,  it  is  certainly  sunk,  but  still  it  is 
necessary — forgetful  all  the  while,  that  the  attorney  was  improving  the 
estate  for  himself,  at  its  owner's  expense ;  wages  demanded  by  the 
labourers !  this  is  truly  vexatious — this  is  the  only  money  that  appears 
to  me  to  be  lost,  "squandered  in  idleness  and  dissipation" — well,  well, 
it  must  be  borne,  except  government  will  allow  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, so  as  to  reduce  the  wages.  Things  continue  to  grow  worse  with 
the  proprietor ;  and  at  length  he  sees  it  is  for  his  interest  to  get  rid  of 
such  an  expensive  estate  ;  and  accordingly  instructs  his  attorney  to  sell 
it  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  property  is  duly  advertised,  and  offered 
for  sale  ;  why  is  it  to  be  sold?  is  the  query  put  to  the  agent.  It  does 
not  pay,  nor  has  it  for  a  long  time,  is  the  reply.     That  satisfies  the 
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querist.  Ultimately  it  is  disposed  of  for  about  one-third  its  value ;  to 
whom  ?  to  the  agent.  This  case  is  not  too  highly  coloured  ;  I  leave 
parties  in  England  to  judge  if  it  be  their  experience. 

Other  estates  become  involved,  even  while  the  proprietors  reside 
upon  them.  This  may  arise  from  a  due  want  of  economy  in  many 
ways.  First,  as  it  regards  the  cultivation.  All  the  proprietors  of 
Trinidad  have  by  far  too  much  land  under  cultivation,  conducted  in 
the  most  slovenly  manner.  This  extent  of  cultivation,  carried  on  as  it 
is,  must  be  attended  with  greater  expense  than  half  the  quantity,  which, 
if  well  kept,  would  prove  not  only  as  profitable  for  the  proprietor,  but 
in  most  cases  much  more  so,  as  it  regards  the  produce,  not  to  mention 
the  savings  in  labour.  I  believe  an  acre  of  canes  will  produce  from 
one  to  four  hogsheads  of  sugar,  according  as  it  is  ill  or  well  kept. 
That  there  can  be  little  gains  to  the  planter  by  increasing  his  cultiva- 
tion at  the  expense  of  his  produce,  will  at  once  be  seen  by  English 
agriculturists,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  understood  by  our 
West  Indian  proprietors,  particularly  in  Trinidad.  If  the  canes  be  un- 
weeded,  or  the  land  undrained — if  manure  be  not  supplied,  or  the  stock 
suffer  from  neglect,  or  if  the  expense  be  increased  beyond  the  proceeds 
of  the  estate,  all  the  blame  is  attached  to  the  emancipated  negro.  The 
planter  might  have  all  his  cultivation  well  and  profitably  done,  if  he 
were  to  keep  within  bounds  in  its  extent.  Where  he  cannot  accom- 
plish the  cultivation  of  his  whole  property  himself,  it  would  be  for  his 
interest  to  farm  out  to  tenants  such  portions  of  his  estate  as  lie  waste. 
If  this  method  were  more  generally  adopted  by  the  planters,  a  greater 
number  of  hands  and  an  increased  amount  of  industry,  would  be 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  than  under  the  present  mode.* 

Thousands  of  individuals  who  now  seek  their  subsistence  in  any  and 
every  way,  rather  than  as  the  day-labourer  of  the  planter,  would, 
under  the  plan  I  have  noticed,  connect  themselves  with  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  our  colonies.  In  this  way,  the  soil  would  be  made 
to  yield  its  produce  in  useful  commodities,  instead  of  expending  itself 
in  its  present  luxurious  but  useless  vegetation.  Were  the  proprietor 
to  cultivate  well  what  he  undertook,  and  his  tenants  follow  his  example 
on  the  remainder  of  his  property,  Trinidad  would  shortly  present  a 
different  aspect  in  its  physical  appearance  and  general  prosperity.  Of 
this,  however,  the  planters  do  not  appear  convinced,  as  their  disposition 
to  hold  the  whole  surface  of  the  island  themselves — affording  other 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  met  with  the  same  suggestion  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Ross,  late  of  Grenada. 
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portions  of  the  community  no  other  share  than  to  toil  on  it  while 
living,  and  sink  into  it  when  dead.' 

In  the  second  place,  a  due  attention  to  economy  is  not  paid  in  the 
protection  of  stock,  carts,  harness,  &c,  &c,  even  when  under  the  care 
of  the  proprietor  himself.  Were  the  plan  just  recommended  to  be 
adopted  generally,  in  reducing  the  extent  of  cultivation,  these  might 
also  be  curtailed  in  proportion.  This  would  be  a  two-fold  saving — 
first,  in  the  purchase,  and  secondly,  in  diminishing  the  chances  of  losing 
stock  from  neglect  or  injuries,  which  is  too  frequently  the  case.  If  the 
number  of  animals  be  reduced,  less  harness,  carts,  &c.  &c.  will  also 
be  required  ;  which  would  be  matter  of  consideration  to  a  needy 
proprietor. 

The  perfect  indifference  with  which  the  planters  have  been  wont  to 
look  upon  the  death  of  a  mule,  or  a  negro,  would  hardly  be  credited 
by  an  English  reader.  I  happened  to  be  staying  one  night  in  a  planter's 
house,  who,  by  the  bye,  was  an  attorney,  when  a  letter  was  put  into 
his  hand  from  the  manager  of  a  distant  estate,  for  which  my  host  was 
agent,  informing  him,  amongst  other  things,  of  the  death  of  two  or 
three  mules.  This  last  circumstance  was  scarcely  followed  by  a  single 
remark.  If  these  were  good  mules,  they  must  have  been  worth  400 
dollars,  or  nearly  £100  sterling.  As  I  visited  an  estate  one  day,  I 
passed  the  cattle-pen,  in  company  with  a  friend,  and  observed  an  ox 
lying  dead  in  it.  I  pointed  it  out  to  my  friend,  who  coolly  remarked, 
"  Oh,  that  is  nothing  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  week  but  the  estate  is  minus 
one  of  its  labouring  quadrupeds  by  death,  and  one  of  its  bipeds  by 
departure  from  the  estate  through  the  treatment  of  the  manager."  As 
I  rode  with  my  first-named  friend  the  following  day,  we  came  up  to  a 
cart  laden  with  sugar,  and  attached  to  which  were  four  mules  ;  but  as 
one  of  the  wheels  happened  to  get  into  one  of  the  five  hundred  deep 
ruts  in  the  public  road,  the  poor  mules  were  straining  themselves  to 
pull  it  out.  For  some  time  they  had  been  there,  while  the  drivers 
were  abusing  the  poor  creatures  in  forcing  them  beyond  their  strength. 
I  felt  exceedingly  for  the  animals,  but  my  companion  scarcely  noticed 
their  situation. 

Knowing  he  was  the  chairman  of  road  commissioners  for  that  quarter, 
I  asked  him  how  it  happened  that  the  roads  were  not  better  attended 
to.  His  reply  satisfied  me  that  the  subject  of  roads  made  as  little 
impression  upon  his  mind,  as  the  distressing  situation  in  which  we  had 
just  left  the  mules.  That  circumstance  might  have  proved  the  death 
of  one  or  more  of  these  animals,  and  all  through  the  indifference 
manifested  by  the  planters  to  their  nearest  interests.     It  is  no  uncom- 
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mon  thing  to  observe  a  cart  by  the  roadside  for  months,  in  consequence 
of  a  break  down,  and  it  may  be  a  hogshead  upon  it,  till  the  staves  had 
parted  from  each  other,  allowing  the  contents  to  escape.  I  saw  on 
one  occasion  no  less  than  eight  carts,  within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other — some  minus  a  wheel,  others  with  broken  shafts,  and  more  left 
behind  in  consequence  of  accidents  to  the  stock  working  them.  How 
long  they  had  remained  in  that  situation  I  could  not  say,  but  they  had 
been  to  all  appearance  so  for  months.  Indeed,  it  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable, that  most  of  them  were  never  removed.  Numerous  instances 
of  this  nature  might  be  mentioned,  to  account  for  the  distressed  situa- 
tion of  many  of  the  planters,  and  all  produced  by  their  own  mis- 
management. 

As  to  the  condition  of  our  roads  in  Trinidad,  nothing  can  possibly  be 
worse.  The  attorney-general  had  the  credit  of  introducing  an  ordi- 
nance to  facilitate  road-making,  which  might  be  found  to  succeed,  if 
properly  carried  out.  The  individuals  appointed  road-commissioners, 
and  to  whom  the  practical  part  of  the  ordinance  is  committed,  are 
planters,  who,  in  addition  to  having  their  own  more  immediate  con- 
cerns to  attend  to,  possess  neither  the  will  nor  the  experience  necessary 
to  the  duties  of  their  office.  As  this  office  is  given  to  certain  favour- 
ites moreover,  it  is  made  more  honorary  than  onerous.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  therefore,  that  so  little  attention  is  paid,  even  by  the 
parties  most  interested,  to  the  state  of  our  roads,  upon  which  so  much 
public  prosperity  generally  depends.  Of  the  sums  raised  by  the  com- 
missioners for  this  purpose,  a  poor  account  is  generally  given  ;  though 
some  contractor,  perhaps  of  their  own  party,  presents  his  signature  for 
sums  received,  but  never  expended.  There  is  a  road  at  present  from 
Tururi  to  the  eastern  coast,  which  has  already  cost  the  government 
some  £1,500  or  £2,000,  and  to  a  stranger  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
discover  where  £50  of  that  sum  have  been  spent.  It  was  a  job,  as 
most  other  things  in  the  colony  are,  for  which  handsome  sums  are  paid, 
but  little  done. 

But  to  return.  If  the  planters  studied  economy  in  their  stock,  &c, 
and  wished  to  be  saved  all  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  they  are 
now  subject,  they  would  long  ere  this  have  increased  the  facilities  of 
communication.  This  would  also  considerably  enhance  the  value  of 
their  properties.  As,  during  the  time  of  slavery,  their  ample  revenue 
met  all  the  wants  of  the  most  extravagant  planters,  they  are  quite 
surprised  now  to  find  out  that  their  increased  expenditure  warns  them 
to  make  provision  for  it,  either  by  an  increase  of  revenue,  or  by 
retrenchments  in  some  way.     The  former  is  the  mode  they  would  pre- 
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fer,  or  the  latter  would  not  be  objected  to,  if  the  labourer  be  made  the 
object  of  curtailment. 

If  the  foregoing  be  correct,  and  the  planter  be  found  at  the  stage  of 
emancipation,  acting  as  though  under  the  security  of  slavery,  giving 
full  proof  that  the  soft  hand  of  sloth  pressed  heavily  upon  his  energies  ; 
if  his  interests  now  suffer  through  his  own  mismanagement  and 
prodigality,  he  furnishes  ample  testimony  that  the  effects  of  slavery 
have  rendered  him  less  fit  to  contend  under  a  free  system  than  the 
object  of  his  bonds. 

If  they  are  so  perversely  blind  to  their  own  immediate  interests,  as 
has  already  been  faintly  described,  and  with  folded  arms  have  been 
looking  upon  their  ruin  gradually  advancing,  without  the  least  effort  on 
their  part  to  avert  it,  but,  like  over-pampered  children,  have  been 
hanging-on,  and  continually  teazing,  the  home-government,  and  im- 
pudently charging  it  with  the  cause  of  the  distress  they  might  have 
prevented — if  such  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  planters,  which  indeed 
is  notorious,  on  what  ground  can  they  now  plead  for  partial  legislation, 
to  secure  them  from  the  just  consequences  of  their  own  madness  and 
folly  ? 

Their  present  distress  being  only  partial,  is  another  proof  that,  where 
any  degree  of  attention  to  economy  has  been  paid,  it  has  gone  well 
with  the  planter.  Several  resident-proprietors,  of  the  coloured  class, 
possess  handsome  estates,  without  a  debt  of  one  shilling  on  them  ; 
whereas,  there  is  scarcely  one  estate  belonging  to  a  white  proprietor 
free  from  claims.  While  the  coloured  proprietors  are  for  the  most  part 
married,  and  have  interested  persons  to  attend  to  their  domestic  con- 
cerns, those  of  the  white  class  have  frequently  a  plurality  of  strumpets, 
squandering  as  they  please.  Destroyers  of  their  own  morals,  as  well  as 
interests,  they  would  make  it  appear  as  if  the  unfortunate  negroes  bear 
their  exact  characters,  both  in  slothfulness  and  dissipation.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing,  however,  for  an  emancipated  negro  to  inquire  of  a 
white  manager,  why  he  curses  so  much  ?  why  he  never  goes  to  church  ? 
the  reason  he  lives  such  a  wicked  life,  and  sets  such  a  bad  example  ? 
These,  and  many  such  like  questions,  have  frequently  been  put  by  some 
of  the  "worthless  and  dissipated"  negroes. 

On  what  the  expectations  of  the  planters  were  founded,  that  eman- 
cipation would  rather  prove  a  relief  to  their  interests,  than  the  reverse, 
it  is  hard  to  discover;  yet,  it  would  appear,  from  the  tone  of  Mr.  Burn- 
ley— which  is  one  of  bitter  disappointment — that  some  turn  of  prosperity 
was  expected,  which  they  do  not  think  they  have  yet  realized.  The 
planters  of  Trinidad  would  never  have  assumed  what  they  have,  if  they 
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saw  themselves  in  the  same  light  as  they  are  viewed  by  thousands 
around  them.  They  must  either  have  acted  ever  since  the  emancipation 
with  a  determination  of  allowing  their  interests  to  be  injured,  in  order 
to  retort  upon  the  advisers  of  that  measure,  and  therefore  have  become 
hardened  in  working  their  own  destruction ;  or,  they  possess  no  energy 
of  mind,  or  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  so  necessary  to  their  pre- 
sent condition.  If  the  latter,  I  am  not  surprised  at  their  dilemma,  and, 
consequently,  of  their  child-like  importunity  with  the  home-government, 
to  espouse  their  interests.  But,  if  they  have  been  urged  on  by  a  spirit 
of  tacit  resistance  to  the  measures  of  her  Majesty's  government,  to 
make  shipwreck  of  their  properties,  and  reduce  themselves  as  at  the 
present,  I  shall  be  very  much  amazed  to  find  any  notice  takeu  of  all 
their  winnings. 

[To  be  continued.] 


POSTAL     COMMUNICATION. 

PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH. 

It  is  not  very  long  since,  that  a  letter  could  not  be  forwarded  from 
Bombay  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  without  a  prepayment  at  the  office 
of  4id. ;  this  effectually  prevented  all  persons,  who  had  not  an  agent  at 
the  Indian  settlement,  from  forwarding  letters  or  newspapers  by  the 
overland  Indian  mail.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  doing  of  the  post- 
office  authorities  appointed  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  appear 
a  distinct  authority  from  that  of  the  imperial  post-office.  Lord  Lowther 
entered  into  some  negotiation  with  the  Company,  and  the  regulation 
was  rescinded.  Every  step  that  this  nobleman  takes,  for  rendering 
postal  communication  regular,  rapid,  and  cheap,  merits  the  thanks  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and,  although  in  this  instance  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
extended  benefit,  because  it  is  very  seldom  that  there  is  a  conveyance 
from  Bombay  to  Australia,  still  that  does  not  diminish  the  merit  due 
to  his  lordship  for  what  he  has  done.  But,  notwithstanding  the  regu- 
lation has  been  rescinded,  as  it  regards  letters  leaving  Bombay  ;  it  is 
to  be  feared  this  is  not  the  case  with  letters  addressed  to  England,  via 
that  settlement ;  which  is  much  more  important,  since  the  emigrant 
vessels  frequently  leave  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  carrying  letters  and  newspapers  with  them,  which,  it  appears, 
will  not  be  forwarded,  unless  addressed  to  an  agent  in  the  Indian  settle- 
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ments,  which  perhaps  is  not  the  case  with  ten  persons  in  all  the  Austra- 
lian settlements.  Thus,  the  hope  of  the  Indian  post-office  authorities 
receiving  a  small  prepayment,  deprives  the  imperial  post-office  of  all 
revenue  which  might  be  derived  by  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  news- 
papers by  the  emigrant  ships  that  go  in  ballast  from  Australia  to  the 
Company's  settlements,  and  thence  by  the  overland  mail  by  way  of 
Bombay,  Suez,  and  Alexandria. — The  following  paragraph  is  copied 
from  the  Wellington  Gazette  of  the  8th  of  April : — 

Letters  by  way  of  Bombay. — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  by  a  notification  from 
the  post-office  at  Bombay,  parties  are  chargeable  with  an  additional  postage  of  4^d. 
for  every  single  letter,  and  l^d.  for  every  newspaper,  forwarded  for  England  by 
way  of  that  Presidency ;  such  additional  postage  to  be  remitted  with  the  letters 
and  newspapers,  in  order  to  secure  due  transmission  to  their  destination ;  and 
parties  are  requested  to  mark  them  via  Falmouth,  or  via  Marseilles,  according  to 
the  route  they  desire  them  to  be  transmitted. 

James  Raymond,  Postmaster-General. 

But,  whether  postmaster-general  of  Bombay,  Calcutta,  or  of  Governor 
Hobson's  Aucland,  some  hundred  miles  from  Cook's  Straits,  is  not 
mentioned  ;  but,  wherever  may  be  the  domicile  of  Mr.  Postmaster- 
General  Raymond,  his  notice  is  eminently  penny-wise,  but  pound 
foolish ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  real  imperial  postmaster-general 
will  direct  him  to  give  a  directly  contrary  notice. 

So  much  for  postal  communication  between  New  Zealand  and  Europe, 
via  Bombay  ;  but  now  for  a  fact  a  little  nearer  home. 

The  writer  of  this  lately  received  a  Glasgow  Herald  newspaper  in 
France,  and  wishing  to  return  it  to  a  friend  in  London,  took  it  to  a 
French  post-office,  addressed  under  band,  and  asked  what  was  to  be 
paid  to  free  it  to  its  destination  ;  and  was  asked  a  sous,  which  was  paid  ; 
but,  on  its  arrival,  a  demand  was  made  on  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  of  3s.  4d. ;  of  course  it  was  refused  ;  but,  upon  hearing  of  it, 
the  sender  wrote  to  the  London  post-office,  and  received  the  following 
official  answer : — 

General  Post-Office,  9th  September,  1843. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
charge  upon  the  newspaper  to  which  you  allude,  was  correct.  Any  English  news- 
paper, upon  being  posted  in  a  foreign  country,  addressed  to  England,  is  liable  to 
letter-rate  of  postage,  according  to  its  weight. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  Campbell,  pro  Secretary. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  English  stamp-office  loses,  for  the 
future,  a  newspaper  stamp.  This,  with  a  great  number,  is  pound 
foolish  ;  but  the  penny  wisdom  is  not  gained,  for  the  person  who  would 
gladly  have  paid  the  usual  newspaper-postage,  refuses  the  heavy  charge, 
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and  the  post-office  loses  this  species  of  revenue,  which,  with  common 
sense  it  might  have  derived.  The  French  post-office  carried  the  paper 
in  question  for  a  sous.  Redress  in  this  instance  requires,  therefore,  no 
negotiation  between  the  respective  authorities  of  the  two  countries,  but 
simply  a  regulation  from  our  own  post-office,  that  a  newspaper  arriving 
at  Dover  in  a  foreign  bag,  shall  not  be  charged  more  than  a  newspaper 
put  into  the  post-office  in  Dover.  But  the  simplest  way  to  secure 
revenue  to  the  imperial  office  would  be,  that  as  far  as  the  United  King- 
dom is  concerned,  it  should  travel  free,  if  it  bore  the  Queen's  portrait. 
If  this  were  the  case,  persons  abroad  would  take  care  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  these  stamps  ;  and  this  would  be  pound  wisdom,  substituted 
not  for  penny  wisdom,  for  that  is  not  attained,  but  for  what  is  a  much 
juster  terra,  "block  folly;"  for,  as  it  is,  communication  is  stopped  ;  and, 
although  France  is  content  with  a  sous,  England  gains  nothing. 

W. 


THE   PYRAMID    OF   CHEOPS,  AT    MEMPHIS. 


Soldats.'  du  haul  de  ces  pyramids  quarantes  stecles  vous  contemplent  P 

Napoleon's  Address  before  the  Battle. 


The  stillness  of  deep  midnight  reigns, 
While  here,  in  Earth's  abyss  are  hid, 

The  reliques  of  Egyptian  fanes, 
Around  yon  mighty  pyramid  ! 

Which  in  its  soaring  grandeur  stands, 
Mocking  the  mould'ring  arm  of  Time  ; 

A  monarch's  tomb !  'mid  desert  sands, 
In  hoary  loneliness  sublime  ! 

Within  those  stilly  halls  beneath, 
The  solemn  owl  sits  musing  there ; 

And  'mid  the  dreary  shrines  of  death, 
Moans  like  the  voice  of  cold  Despair. 

And  this  is  now  her  solitude, 

Unfit  for  mortal  breath  to  bear  ; 
A  labyrinth  of  cells,  imbued 

With  the  damp  charnel's  loathsome  air. 
vol.  nv— no.  16.  x 
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Eternal  night  herein  doth  dwell, 

And  where  the  torch  or  taper  burns, 

'Tis  like  the  ray  in  Death's  lone  cell, 
Faint  glimmering  o'er  sepulchral  urns. 

But,  'tis  a  heavenly  sight  to  see, 
From  its  high  peak  at  early  morn, 

The  sun  in  glorious  brilliancy 
Arise,  creation  to  adorn  ! 

To  see  the  flowered  acacia's  waive 

O'er  the  deep  Nile,  where  glows  his  beam  ; 

And  mark  the  snowy  ibis  lave 

Its  plumage  in  the  mighty  stream. 

Oh !  when  we  view  it  thus,  -and  bright 
His  hallowed  rays  illume  the  spot, 

And  think  that  here,  'mid  endless  night, 
His  temples  lie  all  but  forgot ! 

The  soul  in  sadness  turns  away, 
As  if  to  wean  itself  from  earth, 

While  musing  o'er  the  world's  decay, 
On  human  grandeur,  and  its  worth  ! 

Here  rose  imperial  Memphis  once, 

Crowned  with  her  palaced  halls  of  kings ! 

She  now  is  dust — a  stone  perchance, 
To  the  mute  mind  a  record  brings! 

On  Rouda's*  isle  a  temple  stood, 
Sacred  to  Dian's  chaster  beam  ; 

Beneath  the  palm-trees  shady  wood, 
Whose  pillars  shone  o'er  Nilus'  stream. 

And  that  hath  moulder'd ;  like  the  dead, 
Whose  tombs  were  in  yon  cavern's  shade, 

Where  now  the  Bedouin  Arabs  tread, 

And  live,  where  Death's  cold  victim  laid  ! 


*  Rouda,  an  island  on  the  Nile,  in  front  of  Boulac,  the  suburhs  of  Cairo,  oppo- 
site to  the  supposed  site  of  Memphis,  and  (as  the  Arab  cieerones  tell  you),  where 
Moses  was  hid  among  the  rushes. 
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Those  pyramids,*  which  seen  afar, 

Recall  a  thousand  ages  past ; 
Hoar  Time  half  crusheth  with  his  car, 

Yet  leaves  thee  here,  the  first,  the  last  J 

Her  Theban  temples  may  decay, 

But  thou,  the  mightiest,  shalt  stand, 
Whilst  thrones  and  empires  pass  away, 

The  glory  of  this  Eastern  land.f 

Azor. 


v  There  are  other  pyramids  at  Sacchara,  but  those  of  Gizel  are,  par  excellence, 
the  "  lions,"  especially  that  called  Cheops,  which  is  herein  particularized. 

f  A  French  consul,  by  name  Drovetti,  and  Boghos  Bey,  at  one  time  proposed 
to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  out  of  curiosity,  to  destroy  this  famous  pyramid  ;  when 
the  other  consuls  took  upon  themselves  to  remonstrate  with  Mohamed  Ali  on  the 
subject,  telling  him  that  the  monarchs  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  not  admit 
of  such  a  profanation  of  the  tombs  of  the  Pharoahs,  which  barbarous  nations  had 
respected.  Upon  this,  the  Pacha  hecame  angry,  elevated  his  sword  over  his  head, 
and  demanding  haughtily  whether  he  was  to  be  dictated  to  by  foreign  monarchs, 
he  dissolved  the  audience,  and  dictated  the  following  order  to  Artim  Bey : — 

["  The  Baron  Sterzausser  is  hereby  appointed  chief  engineer  and  collector- 
general  of  tribute  on  the  Nile. 

"  He  will  immediately  quit  Cairo,  and  execute  my  commands  ;  arrange  the 
tribute ;  and  make  a  calculation  of  the  necessary  requisites  for  the  destruction  of 
the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  the  transport  of  the  ruins. 

"  He  will  send  in  a  requisition  as  to  the  number  of  fellahs  he  may  require  for 
these  operations. 

"  As  chief  engineer  and  collector  of  tribute,  he  will  receive  an  annual  income  of 
100,000  piastres ;  which  sum  shall  be  increased,  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
demolition  of  the  pyramid ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  present  of  500  purses,  with 
the  rank  and  title  of  Bey. 

"  Given  at  Raz-el-Tym,  the  29th  day  of  the  Moon  of  Djemadid  el  Akhar, 
"  For  H.  R.  H.  the  Viceroy, 

"(Signed)  "  Artim  Bey." 

Sterzausser  was  ambitious  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  scheme  of  the  Vice- 
roy's, projected  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  and  to  win  his  "  blushing  honours." 
Fate,  however,  decided  otherwise.  The  Baron  took  his  departure  for  Gizeh,  and 
after  much  difficulty  mounted  to  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid,  where,  while 
devising  measures  for  its  destruction,  as  if  the  very  spirits  of  the  Phatoahs  had 
appeared  to  revenge  this  profanation  of  their  sanctuary,  on  looking  around,  a  giddi- 
ness came  over  him,  and  he  fell  from  the  dizzy  height,  a  horribly  mutilated  corpse, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramid ;  and  the  sacrilegious  edict  was  annulled  by  the  Pacha. 
—  Vide  Evenements  et  Aventures  en  Eijypt  en  ]  839,  par  Scipion  Marin. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Magazine* 

The  commissioners  sent  in  their  report,  and  while  they  state  therein — 
"  in  our  opinion  no  magistrate  is  able  to  attend  on  the  days  fixed  for 
transacting  business  at  the  different  police  stations  of  the  Southern 
District,  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  country  comprising  the  district,  the 
roads  of  which  being  in  some  parts  very  bad,  and  at  times  impassable" 
— they  report  Mr.  Bradfield  as  having  neglected  to  perform  that  which 
they  consider  an  impossibility  !  They  were,  however,  appointed  for  a 
specific  purpose,  which  purpose  they  accomplished  much  to  their  credit, 
and  winding  up  with  a  recommendation  that  "  her  Majesty's  government 
will  be  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  Bradfield  to  some  other  office,  the 
duties  of  which  he  may  be  better  calculated  to  discharge  ! " 

On  this  report  Mr.  Bradfield  was  suspended  from  office,  when,  as 
soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  he  addressed  the  following  letters  to 
the  governor,  and  requested  his  Excellency  to  review  his  decision. 
The  first  letter  is  dated  May  8th,  on  receipt  of  the  governor's  letter  of 
the  5th,  but  as  the  original  has  been  kept  back  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
the  following  is  given  as  the  substance  of  it : — 

To  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  McLeod. 
(Copy  from  memory.)  Port- of- Spain,  May  8th,  1840. 

Sir, —  My  severe  and  dangerous  illness  has  prevented  my  addressing  your  Excel- 
lency till  now  on  the  subject  of  my  unfortunate  case,  on  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  may  I  earnestly  entreat  of  your  Excellency  to  review  your  decision. 

While  confined  to  my  bed  from  illness,  on  my  arrival  at  Dr.  Meikleham's,  at 
San  Fernando,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Colonel  Warner,  who  was  staying 
there.  I  made  him  acquainted  with  the  infamous  manner  in  which  my  case  had 
been  conducted  ;  viz.  that  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  from  severe  illness  and 
fever,  in  which  state  the  magistrates  who  came  to  institute  the  inquiry  found  me  ; 
notwithstanding  which  they  commenced  the  inquiry,  continued  the  same  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  first  day,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  second,  in  my  absence ;  that 
when  called  upon  to  make  my  defence,  I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  you  see  the  state  of 
illness  in  which  I  am — moreover  I  have  neither  had  time  to  cite  my  witnesses, 
nor  have  I  had  the  opportunity  of  engaging  legal  advice,  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  of  course  require."  On  relating  this  to  Colonel  Warner,  he  ob- 
served, "  Go  up  to  town,  and  report  all  this  to  Sir  Henry  McLeod,  and  I  am  sure 
when  he  shall  have  heard  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  will  do  you 
justice  " 

I  now  present  myself  to  your  Excellency  with  the  conviction,  that  as  my  state- 
ments are  true  to  the  letter,  your   Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  allow  me  to 

*  Continued  from  our  October  number,  p.  221. 
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explain  all  the  circumstances  of  this  cruel  persecution  under  which  I  labour; 
that  your  Excellency  will  be  satisfied,  ^that,  so  far  from  any  culpability  being 
attached  to  me,  that  I  am  the  injured  party,  and  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy 
to  remove  me,  and  appoint  a  Mr.  Farley  in  my  place. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  acting  on  the  kind  and  considerate  advice  of 
Colonel  Warner,  I  have  respectfully  to  beg  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to 
review  your  decision.  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Henry  J.  Bradfield. 

This  not  producing  the  desired  effect,  another  was  addressed  to  his 
Excellency  on  the  9th  instant,  the  following  of  which  are  extracts  : — 
To  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  McLeod,  &c. 
(Copy.)  Port- of- Spain,  May  9th,  1840. 

Sir, — It  is  with  pain  and  feelings  of  delicacy  that  I  venture  to  address  your 
Excellency,  after  the  severe  and  unexpected  shock  1  have  felt  in  being  the  victim 
of  your  Excellency's  displeasure.  For  five  years  my  situation  has  been  one  of 
great  responsibility,  and  both  mental  and  bodily  exertion  ;  I  have  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  my  humble  abilities  extended,  to  fulfil  the  arduous  duties  imposed  upon 
me  with  satisfaction  to  my  superiors,  and  credit  to  myself,  while  so  many  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves. 

Latterly,  especially  within  the  last  nine  months,  the  duties  which  were 
performed  by  two  magistrates  had  devolved  upon  me,  in  a  district  the  most  ex- 
tensive, where  no  roads  existed — where  the  only  line  of  communication  was  along 
the  beach,  intersected  by  rapid  and  dangerous  rivers,  impassable  in  the  rainy 
season  for  weeks,  with  here  and  there  lagoons  and  rocky  promontories  equally 
dangerous. 

That  I  have  not  attended  at  the  different  stations  so  often  as  required  by  the 
order  in  council  I  admit,  but  I  would  wish  to  persuade  your  Excellency  that  I 
have  not  neglected  so  to  do  ;  that  insuperable  objects  have  prevented  me,  and  that 
while  investigating  my  case  my  severe  and  dangerous  illness  have  not  been  considered  ; 
while  in  the  execution  of  duties  1  have  lost  seven  horses  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  I  have  had  to  contend,  I  respectfully  refer  your  Excellency 
to  Mr.  Scott,  now  acting  treasurer,  who  has  served  as  magistrate  at  Cedros. 

Sir,  I  began  my  career  with  Lord  Cochrane  in  Greece,  where  I  also  served 
with  the  land  forces  under  Sir  Richard  Church,  Colonel  Gordon,  Colonel  de 
Heidigger,  and  General  Fabvier,  as  also  the  Greek  Admiral  Miaulis ;  after  which 
my  poetry,  through  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  won  me  the  patronage  of  the 
then  Prince  Leopold,  who,  when  king,  placed  me  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Murat  in  Belgium,  and  afterwards  promoted  me  to  the  1st  regiment  of  Lancers, 
in  which  regiment  I  served  four  years,  when  I  received  my  appointment  to  the 
colonies.  During  these  years  of  arduous  and  honourable  service  on  field  and 
flood,  I  assure  your  Excellency  /  never  once  received  reproof  or  censure  from  my 
superiors;  here  the  field  has  been  widely  different,  and,  instead  of  promotion,  ht;s 
presented  hitherto  nothing  but  death  without  honour,  and  toil  without  emolument. 

Severe  and  serious  charges  have  been  made  to  your  Excellency  against  me  by 
parties  who  now  state  their  complaint  was  more  against  the  system  laid  down,  than 
against  myself  personally :  there  is  a  serious  and  fatal  mistake  wherein  Colonel 
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Mein  erroneously  charged  me  with  having  "  repeatedly  left  my  district  after  his 
frequent  admonitions  to  the  contrary ;"  that  I  did  so  I  admit,  but  he  was  not 
aware  that  I  had  on  those  occasions  received  imperative  orders  so  to  do  from  the 
supreme  court,  or  that  severe  illness  compelled  me  to  come  to  town  to  seek 
medical  advice,  there  being  no  doctor  within  sixty  miles  of  my  residence,  and  your 
Excellency  has  my  assurance  that  when  Colonel  Mein  came  into  office,  and 
kindly  re-appointed  me,  with  the  admonition  and  injunction  not  to  quit  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  obeyed  him  to  the  letter,  with  the  exception  of  unforeseen  circumstances, 
over  which  I  have,  nor  had,  no  control.  This  statement  I  offer  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  colonel,  and  under  the  impression  he  was  not  aware  under  what 
circumstances  I  quitted  my  district. 

I  have  served  at  Bande  Test,  Chaguanas,  and  Cedros,  with  satisfaction  to  all 
parties,  and  have  undergone  fatigues  of  horsemanship  which  I  will  challenge  any 
other  magistrate  to  have  done  ;  as  also  I  will  defy  any  gentleman  to  perform  the 
duties  of  magistrate  in  the  Southern  District,  under  existing  circumstances,  either 
with  satisfaction  to  your  Excellency  or  the  inhabitants. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Henry  J.  Bradfield. 

This  appeal  met  with  no  better  success  than  the  former  one,  and 
Mr.  Bradfield  proceeded  to  Barbadoes  at  the  invitation  of  the  late 
kind-hearted  and  noble-minded  Governor  Sir  Evan  Murray  M'Gregor, 
Bart.,  to  whom  he  made  known  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and 
afterwards  addressed  another  letter  to  Sir  Henry  McLeod  from  Colly- 
more  House,  where  he  was  then  residing  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
the  late  gallant  Colonel  Tyler.  The  following  are  extracts  : — 
To  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  McLeod,  &c. 

Barbadoes,  Collymore  House,  July  22d,  1840. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  your  Excellency  being  much  occupied  in  letters  for 
the  packet,  I  imagined  I  should  have  been  intruding  had  I  personally  paid  my 
respects  on  my  departure. 

Through  the  most  infamous  falsehoods  and  base  intrigue,  your  Excellency  is 
aware  in  how  unenviable  a  light  I  appeared  to  you  ;  I  felt  my  situation  the  more 
painfully  trying,  when  I  learnt  your  Excellency  arrived  here  so  favourably  disposed 
towards  me. 

Your  Excellency  is  not  aware  that  when  I  received  orders  to  proceed  to  La 
Brea,  I  was  on  a  bed  of  sickness  at  Cedros,  with  no  medical  aid  nearer  than  San 
Fernando  ;  but  that,  to  foil  my  enemies  from  further  scandal  against  me,  I  dressed, 
mounted  my  horse,  and,  so  ill  was  I  from  weakness,  fever,  and  constant  vomiting, 
that  it  occupied  me  four  days  to  proceed  to  La  Brea,  where  I  immediately  went 
to  bed.  On  the  first  day,  the  gentlemen  (if  they  deserve  the  name)  examined 
witnesses  while  I  was  suffering  from  fever  and  incessant  vomiting.  On  the  second 
day  I  with  difficulty  contrived  to  proceed  to  a  room  at  the  police  station,  when, 
instead  of  finding  the  inquiry  conducted  with  that  delicacy  due  to  the  feelings  of 
a  persecuted  officer,  to  my  astonishment  I  found,  in  company  with  them,  a  mer- 
chant captain,  Mr.  Farley,  now  acting  in  my  place,  a  clerk  of  Messrs.  Losh  and 
Co.,  by  name  Squeers  or  Spears,  cum  mullis  aliis.     This,  sir,  is  known  throughout 
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the  colony,  and  also  the  shamefully  partial  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  were 
conducted,  is  looked  upon  with  marked  and  deserved  censure.  One  gentleman  * 
in  particular,  who  was  there  the  first  day,  told  his  relations  that  the  most  infamous 
falsehoods,  to  his  knowledge,  were  advanced  against  me. 

I  mentioned  this,  with  other  circumstances,  to  Colonel  Warner,  and  showed 
him  documents  I  hold  in  my  possession ;  he  spoke  nobly  of  your  Excellency, 
assuring  me  that  the  case  had  been  represented  to  you  in  so  different  a  manner 
against  me,  and  most  of  the  charges  iniquitously  unfounded ;  on  explaining  these 
in  a  straightforward  and  proper  light  to  your  Excellency  you  would  adopt  mea- 
sures accordingly ;  unfortunately  sickness,  up  to  the  day  of  my  departure,  frus- 
trated my  intentions. 

I  have  official  documents,  and  should  I  not  succeed  in  obtaining  an  appointment 
here  (though  your  Excellency  may  be  pleased  to  learn,  from  the  kind  and  favour- 
able manner  in  which  I  have  been  received,  I  have  my  hopes  in  one),  it  is  my 
intention  to  impeach  parties  before  your  Excellency  who  least  expect  it.  I  can 
be  kind  and  generous,  as  also  determined  and  revengeful,  against  those  who, 
through  infamy  and  treachery,  would  seek  my  ruin,  and  who  resemble  "  des  gens 
qu'on  trouve  dans  le  monde,  qui  n'ont  pour  tout  merite  que  les  vices  qui  servent  au 
commerce  du  la  vie." 

Permit  me,  sir,  respectfully  to  ask,  is  your  Excellency  aware,  that  of  the  three 
magistrates  recommended  to  your  Excellency  to  investigate  my  case,  one  is  a 
dismissed  manager  from  the  Union  Estate  at  Guappo,  and  the  other  a  planter 
magistrate,  openly  opposed  to  the  crown  magistrates. 

That  I  had  no  means  of  bringing  forward  my  witnesses. 

That  every  unfair  advantage  was  taken  of  my  unfortunate  sickness,  and  that 
these  magistrates  gave  their  decisions  without  hearing  anything  in  my  defence ; 
that  while  there  Serjeant  Deane's  letter  was  dictated  and  written  for  him  against 
me,  after  he  told  me  he  was  satisfied  in  getting  his  money  from  Cedros,  where  it 
then  was  ;  but  to  assist  him,  I  sent  him  part  of  his  money  from  San  Fernando  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  remainder  from  town ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  told  then  and  there  that  I  was  to  lose  my  place,  gave  rise  to  the  letter. 

Is  your  Excellency  aware,  may  I  ask — is  your  Excellency  aware,  that  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Watson  offered  to  withdraw  their  complaints  against  me,  repeating 
they  did  not  wish  to  appear  or  complain  against  me  personally,  and  that  "  they 
knew  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  do  what  was  then  required  of  the  magis- 
trate ;"  the  court,  however,  refused  to  allow  this,  and  who,  in  their  summing  up,, 
never  made  mention  of  my  having  been  ill  twice  during  the  period  of  three  months, 
nor  did  they  allow  for  the  time  in  which  I  was  engaged  in  taking  the  returns  of 
the  population  ;  nor  did  they  allow  for  the  many  times  I  was  cited  to  town  to 
attend  the  court-house  ;  nor  could  Messrs.  Stone  and  Watson  state  how  often,  and 
when,  they  went  to  La  Brea  and  did  not  find  me  there. 

Allow  me  now,  sir,  to  give  your  Excellency  a  knowledge  as  to  the  character  of 
these  parties  who  caused  the  inquiry  ;  both  Messrs.  Watson  and  Stone  are  mana- 
gers under  Mr.  Losh,  (who  no  sooner  had  I  been  re- appointed  to  office,)  thought 
proper  to  make  a  mis-statement  against  me  in  council,  and  of  which  I  complained 
to  Mr.  Turnbull,  through  the  present  acting  colonial  treasurer,  in  writing.  Mr. 
Watson  had  been  cited  to  appear  before  me  for  money  due  to  a  labourer ;  he  had 

*  A  proprietor  in  the  district. 
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given  the  man  a  good  for  sixty  dollars,  and  on  my  telling  the  party  complaining 
that  the  debt  was  above  my  jurisdiction,  he  went  again  to  Mr.  Watson,  and  pre- 
sented his  good  for  payment,  when  that  individual  most  deliberate.lt/  scratched  out 
the  name  of  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  document,  and  sent  him  away  On  the  poor 
man's  applying  to  an  advocate  in  Port-of-  Spain  to  sue  this  Mr.  Watson,  that  gen- 
tleman deemed  the  case  of  that  dishonest  and  serious  nature,  that  he  immediately 
wrote  to  that  individual  and  shamed  him  out  of  the  money 

Mr.  Stone  had  signed  a  good  of  one  of  his  labourers  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
dollars  ;  when  I  cited  him,  he  (Mr.  Stone)  in  open  court  denied  his  own  signature, 
and,  as  the  man  had  no  witness  present,  the  matter  rested  there  ;  since,  however, 
the  witness  has  been  found,  and  can  prove  the  signature.  Moreover,  at  the  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Stone  made  a  false  statement  in  his  evidence  on  oath.  These  occur- 
rences, with  others,  took  place  previous  to  their  making  their  complaints  against 
me.     I  leave  your  Excellency  to  comment  thereon. 

With  reference,  sir,  to  the  idle  and  worthless  vagabonds  in  the  shaps  of  police- 
men, whom  I  have  since  heard  were  brought  up  purposely  against  me,  not  only 
could  I  have  disproved  their  claims  in  toto,  but  that  I  have  lost  considerably  in 
advancing  them  money  at  Cedros ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  1  have  stated  above, 
I  will  adduce  but  one  case  out  of  many ;  such  a  man,  by  name  Alfred  Cox,  on 
learning  at  the  inquiry  at  La  Brea  that  I  was  "  to  lose  my  place  ;"  on  my  arrival 
in  town,  to  my  astonishment  I  found  from  Mr.  Scott,  that  he  had  complained  to 
your  Excellency  that  1  had  not  paid  hitn  for  the  month  of  March.  Illness  pre- 
vented my  forwarding  the  proof  to  the  contrary.  1  now  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enclosing  it,  and  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that  I  believe  this  ungrateful 
scoundrel  is  still  in  the  police  of  the  colony, 

I  must  now  humbly  apologize  for  having  trespassed  so  much  on  the  valuable 
time  of  your  Excellency.  I  feel  it  however  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  "  to  expose 
matters  in  their  true  light."  The  crown  magistrates  in  Trinidad  have  suffered 
shamefully  from  malignant  scandal. 

Your  Excellency  will  find  (perhaps  "already  found)  an  "  Augean  stable."  I 
could  produce  more  cases  from  documents  with  which  I  may  embellish  my  itinery, 
but  will  withhold  them  at  present.  Allow  me  to  revert  to  the  first  part  of  this 
epistle  to  your  Excellency. 

Your  Excellency  is,  I  believe,  aware  of  my  circumstances,  (not  so  embarrassed, 
however,  as  some  officious  persons  thought  proper  to  represent  to  you,)  for  since 
my  re  appointment  in  May  I  have,  I  hope  I  may  say  honestly  and  honourably, 
paid  off  debts  to  the  amount  of  1,600  dollars,  (chiefly  contracted  when  Sir  G. 
Hill  deprived  the  crown  magistrates  of  office  for  nine  months,  since  which  we 
have  received  no  remuneration)  ;  in  this,  sir,  I  humbly  hope  your  Excellency  will 
credit  me  for  honest  motives  ;  this  circumstance  has  tended  to  place  me  in  the 
embarrassed  manner  in  which  I  am  situated  ;  my  health  has  suffered  so  much, 
that  I  am  now  compelled  to  place  myself  under"  medical  treatment.  Could, 
therefore,  your  Excellency  be  pleased  to  extend  your  indulgence  to  me  so  far  as 
to  deduct  but  the  .£25,  and  allow  the  remainder  to  stand  over  until  October,  I 
shall  feel  ever  grateful. 

I  am  residing  with  Colonel  Tyler,  whom  I  have  known  for  some  years,  and 
from  whom  I  experience  the  most  hospitable  kindness. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  J.  Bradfield. 
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We  have  made  not  exactly  honourable  mention  of  Mr.  Walker, 
acting  colonial  secretary,  during  these  proceedings  against  Mr.  Brad- 
field.  From  certain  information  Mr.  Bradfield  received  respecting  the 
part  that  individual  had  taken  as  connected  therewith,  together  with 
the  general  tenour  of  his  uncourteous  conduct,  not  to  say  the  occasional 
effrontery  he  exhibited  towards  the  crown  magistrates  when  he  assumed 
the  "reins  of  government"  at  the  period  of  Sir  G.  Hill's  death,  and 
while  the  late  Colonel  Mein  was  nominally  appointed  governor,  Mr. 
Bradfield  addressed  him  on  the  subject  of  two  letters  which  he  received 
in  his  official  capacity  of  magistrate,  from  Mr.  Walker,  purporting  to 
come  from  Colonel  Mein,  but  to  which  no  honourable  soldier  or  gentle- 
man Mould  have  subscribed  his  name  ;  as  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained were  written  in  a  spirit  of  crimination,  and  palpably  false  in  their 
very  nature.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bradfield's  letter  : — 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Barbadoes, 
May  11th,  1841. 
Sir, — On  repemsing  the  official  letters  from  you  dated  December  19th,  1839, 
and  January  13th,  1840,  there  are  passages  therein  of  a  serious  character,  reflecting 
on  my  "absenting  myself  from  my  District,  and  continuing  to  neglect  my  duty," 
which  passages  have  eventually,  with  other  charges  equally  false,  tended  to  deprive 
me  of  my  appointment  as  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  it  an  imperative  duty  on  my  part,  to  request 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  whether  the  letters  in  question  were 
written  on  your  own  responsibility,  or  whether  they  were  dictated  to  you  by 
Colonel  Mein,  then  administering  the  government  of  Trinidad. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 
To  the  Hon.  James  Walker,  Henry  J.  Bradfield. 

Acting  Colonial-  Secretary. 

To  this  letter  an  evasive  and  puerile  answer  was  returned  by  Mr. 
Walker  on  the  21st  of  May,  begging  "to  decline  all  correspondence  on 
official  questions,"  as  doubtless  because  the  laudable  and  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  obtaining  the  removal  of  the  crown  magistrates  had  been 
accomplished,  and  probably  as  "conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us 
all,"  it  might  not  be  convenient  to  recall  the  past. 

In  proof  of  the  suspicions  as  to  Mr.  Walker's  laudable  efforts  in  so 
honourable  a  pursuit,  we  will  transcribe  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Brad- 
field in  Mr.  Stone's  own  house,  after  he  had  himself  accompanied  Mr. 
Bradfield  to  the  La  Brea  station,  when  and  where  he  (Mr.  Stone)  ex- 
pressed his  decided  opinion  that  "no  magistrate  could  possibly  perform 
his  duties,  as  the  regulations  then  stood."  The  letter  is  addressed  to  his 
Honour  Judge  Fuller  : — 
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To  the  Hon.  J.  Fuller. 

Perseverance  Estate,  Guapo,  Feb.  15th,  1840. 
My  dear  Sir, — Mr.  Stone  had  written  an  official  letter  against  me  to  the  execu- 
tive, respecting  my  supposed  neglect  of  duty.  Since  being  here,  within  these  last 
two  days,  he  has  ample  means  of  finding  that  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  me,  and 
having  expressed  himself  as  such,  I  am  desirous  of  withdrawing  my  letter  to  his 
excellency,  in  answer  to  a  copy  of  Mr.  Stone's  which  was  forwarded  to  me.  We 
have  always  been  on  the  best  of  terms,  and,  as  I  am  aware  that  mutually  we 
intended  no  personal  hostility,  may  I  beg  of  you  the  favour  of  seeing  his  excellency 
as  our  mutual  friend,  with  the  request  that  our  letters  may  be  withdrawn,  in  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  confer  a  favour  and  pleasure  on  both  Mr.  Stone  and 

Your  very  devoted  servant, 

Henry  J.  Bradfield. 

To  the  Honourable  Henry  Fuller. 

Government  House  11th  March,  1840. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  read  to  the  lieutenant-governor  your  note  of  the  10th  instant, 
with  the  one  therein  enclosed  from  Mr.  Bradfield,  and  his  excellency  appeared  to 
be  very  much  pleased  with  their  contents.  Your's  very  truly, 

James  Walker. 

On  the  perusal  of  the  above  letters,  I  will  submit  it  to  your  readers, 
whether  the  latter  one,  addressed  to  Mr.  Fuller,  is  not  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  part  of  Colonel  Mein,  that  he  felt  pleasure  in  acceding 
to  the  request — that  of  withdrawing  the  complaints,  as  far  as  Colonel 
Mein  was  concerned  ?  But,  after  Colonel  Mein  had  left  the  colony,  and 
about  six  months  after  the  original  complaints  were  made,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  (except  those  immediately  connected  with  the  plot), 
they  were  again  brought  forward,  in  a  series  of  instructions  containing 
the  most  false  accusations,  penned  by  Mr.  Walker. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  led  to  Mr.  Bradfield's  removal  also  from 
the  office  of  colonial-secretary  in  Barbadoes;  when  he  proceeded  home, 
and  made  the  following  representation  of  his  case  to  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : — 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
her  Majesty's  Colonies. 

London,  25th  August,  1841. 
My  Lord, — Believing  your  lordship  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the  total  impossi- 
bility of  my  being  able  to  fulfil  the  onerous  duties  imposed  upon  me  as  stipendiary 
magistrate  of  Trinidad,  owing  to  ill  health,  contracted  from  the  climate  and  partly 
from  the  impracticable  communications  between  the  different  stations  of  my  ex- 
tensive district.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  detail  as  connected  with  the  charges 
preferred  against  me,  of  a  want  of  activity  in  the  performance  of  my  magisterial 
duties,  but  I  shall  confine  my  letter  to  your  lordship  to  the  exculpation  of  myself 
from  the  charge  that  was  brought  against  me  of  keeping  back  the  pay  due  to  Ser- 
jeant Deane  for  the  month  of  February,  1840,  a  charge  of  which  I  had  no  know- 
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ledge  had  been  recorded  against  me  until  after  the  proceedings  were  closed,  and 
had  been  submitted  to  his  Excellency  Sir  H.  McLeod. 

Knowing  the  value  of  your  lordship's  time,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible  in  explaining  the  civcumstances  which,  when  detailed,  will  I  hope  have 
the  effect  of  removing  from  your  lordship's  mind  any  unfavourable  impression 
with  regard  to  my  moral  character. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1840,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  me,  by  order  of  his  Excel- 
lency Sir  H.  McLeod,  in  which  I  was  informed  that  a  Board  of  Inquiry  would  be 
held  to  investigate  certain  charges  against  me,  and  that  I  should  be  furnished  as 
soon  as  possible  with  a  copy  of  his  excellency's  instructions  to  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  Board.  At  the  time  I  received  this  communication  I  was  danger- 
ously ill  in  bed  at  Cedros,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  from  any  medical  assistance, 
and  more  than  thirty  miles  from  La  Brea,  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Board.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  my  friends,  who  were  fearful  such  a  journey 
across  rivers,  then  almost  impassable  from  the  incessant  rains,  and  along  the  sea- 
shore, would  be  fatal  to  me,  I  determined  to  proceed  thither,  and  arrived  in  a 
debilitated  and  almost  dying  state  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

You  may  imagine  my  astonishment,  my  lord,  when  I  arrived  there,  after  three 
days  of  painful  travelling,  to  find  that  the  Board  had  proceeded  on  the  inquiry, 
during  the  whole  of  that  day,  in  my  absence,  and  without  my  having  been  furnished 
with  any  copy  of  his  excellency's  instructions  as  promised,  and  without  even  any 
knowledge  of  what  charges  were  to  be  preferred  against  me. 

I  was  in  too  exhausted  a  state  to  attend  the  Board  on  the  second  day,  until,  from 
anxiety  of  mind,  I  arose  and  had  myself  conveyed  to  the  police-station  at  about 
one  o'clock,  when  I  found  the  Board  had  been  sitting  the  whole  of  that  morning, 
taking  evidence  against  me,  of  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea;  I  then  told  the 
members,  on  their  calling  on  me  for  my  defence,  that  I  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  charges  and  evidence  against  me,  and  that  even  if  I  had,  I  was  at 
that  moment  much  too  ill  to  do  so,  but  that  I  should  appeal  to  his  Excellency  Sir 
H.  McLeod.  I  certainly  remember  putting  one  or  two  questions,  and  more  espe- 
cially asking  the  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Stone  and  Watson),  on  whose  application  the 
inquiry  originated,  if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make  against  me  personally,  they 
positively  assured  me  they  had  not  •  and  moreover,  so  far  from  this,  Mr.  Stone 
distinctly  stated,  "  that  the  only  object  he  had  in  view  was,  that  some  alteration 
might  be  made,  to  enable  the  magistrate  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him, 
and  which,  under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  was  impossible  for  anyone  man 
to  do,  and  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  withdraw  his  application,  provided  such 
alteration  was  made  "  This,  together  with  the  circumstances  of  the  severe  indis- 
position under  which  I  laboured,  has  1  am  afraid  been  omitted  in  the  minutes 
forwarded  to  your  lordship. 

Little  did  I  think  that  any  charge  had  been  made,  or  any  evidence  entered  into, 
affecting  either  my  moral  character  or  my  conduct  in  any  way  as  a  gentleman  ;  but, 
to  my  horror,  1  discovered  that  I  had  been  accused  of  retaining  the  pay  of  my 
police-serjeant,  Deane,  and  that  the  Board  had  considered  such  charge  proved. 
Now,  my  lord,  allow  me  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  case/ 

Deane  was  a  Serjeant  under  my  orders,  and  was  stationed  at  La  Brea,  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  my  place  of  residence ;  in  the  month  of  January  or  February, 
1840,  and  before  any  pay  was  due  to  him,  he  applied  to  me  for  a  loan  of  ten  dollars, 
which  I  advanced  to  him  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  which  was  still  due  to  me 
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when  the  Board  was  sitting.  This  man's  pay  for  February  was  certainly  due  to  him, 
but  that  was  owing  to  no  application  whatever  having  been  made  by  him  to  me 
for  the  amount.  If  it  had,  the  money  would  have  been  immediately  given  to  him 
by  my  clerk,  who  usually  paid  them  at  my  place  of  residence  at  Cedros,  and  of  this 
he,  Deane,  himself  was  fully  convinced,  as  he  afterwards  admitted  to  me.  When 
I  heard  of  this  evidence  having  been  distorted  into  a  charge  against  me,  of  keeping 
back  this  man's  pay,  I  immediately  applied  to  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  McLeod 
to  constitute  another  Board  of  Inquiry,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
whatever  charges  might  have  been  brought  against  me,  and  more  especially  of  con- 
tradicting this  gross  and  unfounded  charge  ;  but,  on  the  9th  of  May,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  received  a  letter  in  answer  to  my  application,  signed  by  Mr.  Walker,  the 
acting  colonial-secretary,  stating  "  that  his  excellency  was  under  the  necessity  of 
acquainting  me  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  review  the  decision  which 
he  had  already  adopted."  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
being  allowed  to  vindicate  myself,  and,  in  consequence  of  my  still  labouring  under 
severe  indisposition,  for  which  I  was  recommended  an  immediate  change  of  climate, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  late  Sir  Evan  Macgregor,  I  proceeded  to  Barbadoes,  where 
I  shortly  after  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  acting  colonial-secretary  by  him. 
Some  months  after  this,  his  Excellency  Sir  EC.  Macgregor,  having  informed  me 
that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  your  lordship,  in  which  you  had  men- 
tioned the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  me  as  one  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  of  Trinidad,  I  explained  to  his  excellency  the  whole  circumstances, 
and  under  his  advice  I  again  made  application  to  Sir  H.  McLeod  to  be  furnished 
with  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  and  of  the  evidence 
adduced  thereat,  for  the  purpose  of  the  same  being  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  ;  to  this  communication  I  regret  to  say  I  received  a  letter,  signed  by  Arthur 
White,  Esq.,  colonial-secretary,  bearing  date  April  28th,  1841,  informing  me  that 
"the  present  application  having  been  made  in  your  official  capacity  as  colonial- 
secretary  of  Barbadoes,  his  Excellency  observes  that  it  should  have  been  trans- 
mitted through  the  regular  and  proper  channel."  And  thus  was  my  application 
again  refused.  This  letter  I  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  late  Sir  Evan,  who 
expressed  his  great  surprise  that  my  application  should  have  been  refused  on  the 
ground  of  my  signing  my  name  as  colonial-secretary,  and  who  thereupon  recom- 
mended me  to  make  no  further  application  to  Sir  H.  McLeod,  but  to  lay  my  case 
before  your  lordship. 

However,  before  I  left  Barbadoes,  I  again  wrote  to  Sir  H  McLeod,  omitting  my 
official  capacity  as  acting  colonial-secretary,  and  making  the  same  request  as  before  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  an  opportunity  offering  for  my  departure  for  England,  I  left 
the  colony,  and  up  to  this  moment  I  have  not  received  the  documents  for  which 
1  had  applied. 

Under  these  painful  and  distressing  circumstances,  I  now  leave  my  case  for  the 
consideration  of  your  lordship,  respectfully  entreating  your  lordship  will  peruse 
the  enclosed  letters  from  Colonel  Tyler,  who  was  sometime  acting-governor  of 
Trinidad  ;  another  from  Mr.  Grant,  acting  solicitor-general  of  Barbadoes,  after  his 
having  carefully  perused  documents  I  had  in  my  possession  referring  to  my  case, 
and  a  certificate  from  the  Hon.  S.  Braithwaite,  now  acting-governor  of  Barbadoes, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  performed  the  duties  of  acting  colonial-secretary 
as  well  as  clerk  to  the  honourable  privy  and  legislative  councils. 

Allow  me,  my  lord,  to  take  this  opportunity  respectfully  to  mention  the  very 
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heavy  losses  I  sustained  while  performing  my  arduous  duties  at  Trinidad  during 
the  space  of  five  years,  in  which  time  I  lost  no  less  than  seven  horses,  independent 
of  repeated  illness  caused  from  excessive  fatigue  and  marsh  miasma,  to  which  I 
was  continually  exposed,  and  which  brought  on  heavy  medical  and  other  expenses. 

My  lord,  I  have  a  claim  for  nine  months'  pay,  amounting  to  .£328.  10s.,  being 
for  the  time  that  I  was  unjustly,  and  without  the  authority  of  her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  deprived  of  the  office  of  magistrate  by  the  late  Sir  George  Hill,  and 
thereby  thrown  on  my  own  resources  ;  and  also  for  £75  passage-money,  which 
sum  was  allowed  to  all  the  other  magistrates  to  enable  them  to  proceed  home, 
which  they  did.  May  I,  therefore,  entreat  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  take 
these  circumstances  into  your  lordship's  favourable  consideration. 

Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself,  with  great  respect, 
My  Lord, 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Henry  J.  Bradfield. 

P.  S. — I  do  myself  the  honour  of  enclosing  to  your  lordship  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Clarke,  the  physician  who  attended  me  upon  my  arrival  and  during  my  sojourn  at 
Barbadoes,  showing  the  state  of  my  health  on  my  arrival  at  that  colony. 

My  lord,  I  have  now  laid  my  case  before  your  lordship.  I  am  thrown  upon  the 
world  without  resources,  after  six  years'  honourable  services  in  the  field  in  foreign 
lands  as  an  officer,  and  after  undergoing  for  seven  years  perils  and  diseases  inci- 
dental to  a  tropical  climate,  more  especially  that  of  the  most  unhealthy  part  of 
Trinidad. 

My  lord,  during  my  absence  from  home  as  a  magistrate,  I  have  lost  a  fond 
mother  and  a  brother;  independent  of  my  own  personal  distress,  my  lord,  I  have  a 
wife  and  child,  and  an  aged  father,  who  look  up  to  me  for  support ;  let  me  then, 
my  lord,  humbly  implore  your  lordship  to  allow  of  my  returning  to  the  office  to 
which  his  excellency  the  late  Sir  Evan  Macgrcgor  had  appointed  me ;  and  if,  after 
perusing  this  my  memorial,  your  lordship  shall  still  deem  it  necessary  I  should 
proceed  to  Trinidad,  I  am  ready  so  to  do,  my  lord,  at  a  moment  s  notice. 

1  wish  to  make  no  reflection  on  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  McLeod  ;*  my  case 
has  been  grossly  misrepresented  to  him,  and  before  God,  my  lord,  1  am  innocent 
of  the  foul  aspersions  cast  upon  my  character.  With  this  conviction,  I  leave  my 
case  in  your  lordship's  hands,  praying  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  view  it  in  a 
true  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity. 

•  At  this  period,  so  far  from  considering  Sir  Henry  McLeod  had  himself  dealt 
unjustly  by  me  when  I  presented  the  Governor- General  Sir  Evan  McGregor,  Bart, 
a  representation  of  my  case,  I  made  the  following  observation  : — 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  his  Excellency  Major- General  Sir  Evan  Murray  McGregor,  Bart. 

Barbadoes,  Secretary's  Office,  April  14th,  1841. 
I  heg  particularly  to  explain  to  your  Excellency,  that  throughout  the  tenor  of  this  statement 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  I  mean  not  for  one  moment  to  reflect  i:i  any  way  or  manner 
on  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  McLeod,  for  not  until  after  he  had  forwarded  his  report  to  his  lord- 
ship the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was  he  aware  that  I  was  not  present  on  the  first  day 
of  the  inquiry,  nor  that  on  the  second  day  severe  illness  prevented  my  either  summoning  wit- 
nesses or  making  my  defence.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  should  my  Lord  John  Hussell  deem  it  neces- 
sary after  this  my  defence,  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  McLeod  will  readily  grant  me  a  fair  and 
impartial  inquiry,  for  which  I  had  in  vain  applied  to  Colonel  Mein. 
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The  following  is  his  lordship's  noble  reply : — 
To  Sir  Henry  McLeod. 

Downing-street,  28th  August,  1841. 

Sir, — I  transmit  to  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  and  its  enclosures  from  Mr.  Brad- 
field,  late  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Trinidad. 

The  allegations  contained  in  Mr.  Bradfield's  statement  are  of  a  very  serious 
kind,  and  impugn  the  justice  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  proceedings  against  him, 
which  led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  magistracy.  It  is  necessary  that  these  allega- 
tions shall  be  met  by  full  and  distinct  answers. 

If  Mr.  Bradfield's  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  against  him 
was  conducted  is  not  capable  of  a  complete  contradiction,  I  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  he  has  been  very  unjustly  dealt  with  ;  nor  the  further  conclusion,  that 
the  reports  on  his  case,  which  have  hitherto  reached  this  office,  have  been  not 
merely  defective,  but  essentially  inaccurate. 

I  cannot,  except  on  the  clearest  evidence,  entertain  suppositions  so  injurious  to 
the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  service  in  Trinidad,  nor  can  I  forget  that  the  com- 
plaints which  are  now  preferred  against  them  in  their  absence,  might  long  since 
have  been  transmitted  through  yourself,  and  that,  if  so  transmitted,  they  would 
have  reached  this  office  with  your  explanations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  can  adopt  no  immediate  decision,  except  that  the  case 
must  be  again  investigated,  and  reported  on  by  yourself,  in  reference  to  the  state- 
ment now  made  by  Mr.  Bradfield. 

The  renewed  inquiry  must  be  delayed  until  Mr.  Bradfield's  arrival  in  Trinidad, 
if  he  shall  intimate  to  you  his  intention  of  his  returning  thither  for  that  purpose. 

If  the  result  of  the  inquiry  shall  be  to  substantiate  Mr  Bradfield's  statements, 
it  will  be  your  duty  to  recall  him  to  the  public  service  in  Trinidad,  by  placing  him 
on  the  first  possible  occasion  in  any  office  to  the  duties  of  which  he  may  be  com- 
petent. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  J.  Russell. 

To  H.  J.  Bradfield,  Esq. 
[No.  2 — Copy.]  Downing-street,  August  31st,  1841. 

Sir, — In  regard  to  your  pecuniary  claims  on  the  government,  his  lordship  directs 
me  to  add,  that  these  claims  must  be  more  fully  stated  and  explained;  and  it  would 
be  convenient  that  this  should  be  done  in  a  letter  confined  to  that  subject,  and 
disconnected  from  all  topics  not  strictly  relevant  to  it. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Vernon  Smith. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  wherein  it  evidently  appears  false  and 
infamous  misrepresentations  had  been  made  against  the  crown  magis- 
trates in  general,  Mr.  Bradfield  returned  to  Trinidad,  to  attend  a 
renewed  inquiry;  the  nature  and  result  of  which  I  will  reserve  for  your 
next  number.  Scrutator. 
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AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  OUR  COMMERCIAL  NEGOCIATIONS 
WITH  THAT  EMPIRE. 

The  following  documents  are  so  important  in  their  character  and 
details,  that  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  introduce  them  amongst 
our  original  articles  rather  than  in  the  Colonial  Intelligence,  that  the 
attention  of  our  readers  may  be  more  immediately  drawn  to  them. 
From  one  portion  of  these  papers  a  conclusion  will  be  deduced  highly 
favourable  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  both  for  firmness  and  diplomatic 
adroitness ;  from  the  other  we  shall  be  induced  to  entertain  sanguine 
hopes  of  a  happier  understanding  with  the  Chinese  government  than 
has  ever  hitherto  existed  between  them  and  any  European  power. 
As  there  is  now  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  violation  of  treaties,  or 
renewal  of  hostilities  with  the  Celestials — as  we  have  a  bond  fide  settle- 
ment in  Hong-Kong — as  a  large  share  of  the  Asiatic  world,  both  north 
and  south,  is  ruled  by  Queen  Victoria,  is  it  not  time,  and  more  than 
time,  to  establish  a  government  line  of  packets  and  posts  between 
London  and  Bombay,  and  Calcutta  and  Singapore  and  Hong-Kong  ? 
Is  it  fair,  rational,  considerate,  to  leave  the  correspondence  between 
the  Colonial  Secretary  in  Downing  Street  and  the  numerous  em- 
ployees of  that  extraordinary  office,  dependent  upon  such  uncertain 
means  as  we  have  lately  seen  it  does  rely  on  ?  Is  there,  in  this  wide 
and  round  world,  any  state  intercourse  of  such  magnitude  entrusted  to 
the  conduct  of  a  few  private  irresponsible  men  ?  We  think  not,  and, 
thinking  as  we  do,  hope  to  see  a  meeting  of  East  India  interests  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  legislature,  praying  the  adoption  of  such 
regulations,  under  government  control  solely,  as  will  insure  the  safe 
conveyance  and  regular  monthly  or  half-monthly  delivery  of  mails 
between  England  and  China. 

The  following  proclamation,  regulations,  and  duties,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  all  the  government  Oriental  Journals. 

PROCLAMATION. 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Bart,  G.  C.  B.,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary, 
&c,  in  China,  has  the  gratification  to  announce,  for  the  general  information  and 
guidance  of  all  subjects  of  her  said  Majesty,  that  he  has  concluded  and  sealed, 
with  the  high  commissioner  appointed  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
China  to  treat  with  him,  a  commercial  treaty,  stipulated  for  in  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Nanking  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1842,  and  the  rati- 
fications of  which  definitive  treaty  of  peace  have  been  lately  exchanged  under  the 
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signs  manual  and  the  seals  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
&c.,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  &c-,  now  publishes  the  export  and 
import  tariff,  and  the  regulations  of  trade,  which  have  been,  after  the  most  search- 
ing scrutiny  and  examination,  fixed  and  finally  agreed  upon,  and  which  tariff  and 
regulations  of  trade  are  to  be  promulgated  in  Chinese  simultaneously  with  this 
proclamation,  accompanied  by  a  proclamation  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioner, &c. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  &c,  trusts  that  the  provisions  of  the 
commercial  treaty  will  be  found,  in  practice,  mutually  advantageous,  beneficial, 
and  just,  as  regards  the  interest,  the  honour,  and  the  future  augmented  prosperity 
of  the  governments  of  the  two  mighty  contracting  empires  and  their  subjects  ; 
and  his  Excellency  most  solemnly  and  urgently  calls  upon  all  subjects  of  the 
British  crown,  individually  and  collectively,  by  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign, 
by  their  duty  to  their  country,  by  their  own  personal  reputation,  respect,  and  good 
name,  and  by  the  integrity  and  honesty  which  is  due  from  them  as  men,  to  the 
imperial  rights  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  not  only  to  strictly  conform  and  act  up 
to  the  said  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty,  but  to  spurn,  decry,  and  make 
known  to  the  world  any  base,  unprincipled,  and  traitorous  overtures  which  they 
or  their  agents  or  employees  may  receive  from,  or  which  may  be  in  any  shape 
made  to  them  by,  any  subject  of  China,  whether  officially  connected  with  the 
government  or  not,  towards  entering  into  any  collusion  or  scheme  for  the  purpose 
of  evading,  or  acting  in  contravention  of,  the  said  provisions  of  the  commercial 
treaty. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  &c,  will  net  allow  himself  to  antici- 
pate or  suppose  that  the  appeal  which  he  now  makes  to  all  her  Majesty's  subjects 
will  be  unheeded  or  overlooked  by  even  a  single  individual ,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  his  duty,  in  the  responsible  and  unprecedented  situation  in  which  he  has  been 
placed  by  the  course  of  events,  to  distinctly  intimate,  that  he  is  determined,  by 
every  means  at  his  disposal,  to  see  the  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty  fulfilled 
by  all  who  choose  to  engage  in  future  in  commerce  with  China,  and  that  in  any 
case  where  he  may  receive  well-grounded  representations  from  her  Majesty's  con- 
suls or  from  the  Chinese  authorities  that  such  provisions  of  the  commercial 
treaty  have  been  evaded  (or  have  been  attempted  to  be  so),  he  will  adopt  the 
most  stringent  and  decided  measures  against  the  offending  parties  ;  and  where  his 
present  powers  may  not  fully  authorize  and  sanction  such  measures  as  may  seem 
to  him  fitting,  he  will  respectfully  trust  that  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  will 
hold  him  indemnified  for  adopting  them,  in  an  emergency  directly  compromising 
the  national  honour,  dignity,  and  good  faith  in  the  estimation  of  the  government 
of  China,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  other  nations. 

God  save  the  Queen. 
Dated  at  Government  House,  at  Victoria,  Henry  Pottinger. 

Hong-Kong,  this  22d  day  of  July,  1843. 


PROCLAMATION  ISSUED  BY  THE  IMPERIAL  COMMISSIONER,  Etc. 

Keying,  High  Commissioner,  &c,  Kekung,  Governor- General,  &c,  and  Ching- 
yuet-sai,  Governor,  &c,  issue  this  proclamation  for  the  purpose  of  giving  clear 
information  and  commands. 

Whereas,  when  the  English  had  last  year  ceased  from  hostilities,  our  august 
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sovereign  granted  them  commercial  intercourse  at  Canton  and  at  four  other  ports, 
and  was  graciously  pleased  to  sanction  the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded ;  the 
ratifications  of  that  treaty  have  now  therefore  been  exchanged,  and  commercial 
regulations  have  been  agreed  upon ;  and  a  tariff  of  duties,  wherein  all  fees  and 
presents  are  abolished,  has  been  distinctly  settled.  These,  as  soon  as  the  high 
Commissioner,  with  the  governor-general  and  governor,  shall  have  received  the 
replies  of  the  board  of  revenue,  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall  become  the  rules 
to  be  observed  in  the  various  ports.  The  tariff  of  duties  will  then  take  effect 
with  reference  to  the  commerce  with  China  of  all  countries,  as  well  as  of 
England. 

Henceforth,  then,  the  weapons  of  war  shall  for  ever  be  laid  aside,  and  joy  and 
profit  shall  be  the  perpetual  lot  of  all ;  neither  slight  nor  few  will  be  the  advan- 
tages reaped  by  the  merchants  alike  of  China  and  of  foreign  countries.  From  this 
time  forward  all  must  free  themselves  from  prejudice  and  suspicions,  pursuing 
each  his  proper  avocation,  and  careful  always  to  retain  no  inimical  feelings  from 
the  recollection  of  the  hostilities  that  have  before  taken  place  ;  for  such  feelings 
and  recollections  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a  good 
understanding  between  the  two  people. 

With  regard  to  Fuchow,  Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  the  four  ports  which  by 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  gracious  permission  are  now  newly  opened  for  trade,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  replies  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  shall  be  received  before  the 
commerce  of  those  ports  should  be  actually  thrown  open.  But  Canton  has  been  a 
mart  for  English  trade  during  more  than  two  centuries  past,  and  therefore  the  new- 
regulations  having  been  decided  upon,  they  ought  at  once  to  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion, that  the  far-travelled  merchants  may  not  be  any  longer  detained  in  the  outer 
seas,  disappointed  in  all  their  anticipations.  The  high  Commissioner,  the  Governor- 
General,  and  the  Governor,  have,  therefore,  in  concert  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Customs,  determined,  in  fulfilment  of  their  august  sovereign's  gracious  desire  to 
cherish  tenderly  men  from  afar,  that  a  commencement  shall  be  made  with  the 
opening  of  the  port  of  Canton  under  the  new  regulations  on  the  1st  of  the  7th 
month.   The  wishes  of  the  merchants  will  thus,  it  is  hoped,  be  met. 

The  island  of  Hong-Kong  having  been  by  the  gracious  pleasure  of  his  august 
Majesty  granted  as  a  place  of  residence  to  the  English  nation,  the  merchants  of 
that  nation  who  will  proceed  from  thence  to  the  various  ports  will  be  numerous, 
and  such  vessels  as  they  may  engage  to  convey  them  to  and  fro  will  therefore  be 
required  to  lie  under  no  restrictions,  but  merely  to  accept  engagements  at  fair  and 
just  rates.  If,  however,  such  passengers  convey  goods  in  the  same  boats,  with  the 
view  of  evading  the  dues  of  government,  they  shall  be  subject  to  such  fines  as  the 
law  shall  direct.  Should  merchants  of  China  desire  to  proceed  to  the  island  of 
Hong-Kong  aforesaid  to  trade,  they  will  be  required  only  to  report  themselves  to 
the  next  custom-house,  and  to  pay  the  duties  on  their  merchandise  according  to 
the  new  tariff,  obtaining  a  pass  before  they  quit  port  to  commence  their  traffic. 
Any  who  may  dare  to  go  and  trade  without  having  requested  such  a  pass,  on  dis- 
covery shall  be  dealt  with  as  offenders  of  the  laws  against  clandestine  traffic,  and 
against  contumacious  visiting  of  the  open  seas. 

As  to  those  natives  of  China  who,  in  past  days,  may  have  served  the  English 
soldiery  or  others  with  supplies,  and  may  have  been  apprehended  in  consequence, 
the  high  Commissioner  has  obtained  from  the  good  favour  of  his  august  sovereign, 
vast  and  boundless  as  that  of  heaven  itself,  the  remission  of  their  punishment  for 
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all  past  deeds,  and  any  such  who  may  not  yet  have  been  brought  to  trial  are  there- 
fore no  longer  to  be  sought  after;  while  all  who  may  have  been  seized  and  brought 
before  government  are  granted  a  free  pardon.  All  persons  of  this  class  must  then 
attend  quietly  to  their  avocations,  with  a  diligent  pursuit  of  everything  that  is  good 
and  right ;  they  need  entertain  no  apprehension  of  being  hereafter  dragged  for- 
ward, nor  yield  in  consequence  to  any  fears  or  suspicions. 

With  reference  to  the  arrangements  which  the  high  Commissioner  and  his  col- 
leagues have  made  in  regard  to  duties,  everything  has  been  done  with  a  single  eye 
to  a  just  impartiality ;  all  merchants  then,  whether  of  China  or  of  foreign  countries, 
are  called  upon  to  consider  the  many  pains  that  the  high  Commissioner  and  his 
colleagues  have  taken,  and  by  all  means  to  abide  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  their 
respective  callings,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  auspicious  a  peace.  From  hence- 
forward amity  and  good  will  shall  ever  continue,  and  those  from  afar  and  those 
who  are  near  shall  perpetually  rejoice  together.  Such  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the 
high  Commissioner  and  his  colleagues  :  and  in  this  hope  they  command  implicit 
obedience  to  what  is  now  thus  specially  promulgated. 

(A  true  translation.)  J.  Robt.  Moriuson, 

Chinese  Secretary  and  Interpreter. 

RlCHAKD  WOOSNAM. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS,  UNDER  WHICH   THE  BRITISH  TRADE  IS   TO   BE  CON- 
DUCTED AT  THE  FIVE  PORTS  OF  CANTON,  AMOY,  FUCHOW,  AND  SHANGHAI. 

I.    PILOTS. 

Whenever  a  British  merchantman  shall  arrive  off  any  of  the  five  ports  opened 
to  trade,  vir..,  Canton,  Fuchow,  Amoy,  Ningpo,  or  Shanghai,  pilots  shall  be  allowed 
to  take  her  immediately  into  port ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  such  British  ship 
shall  have  settled  all  legal  duties  and  charges,  and  is  about  to  return  home,  pilots 
shall  be  immediately  granted  to  take  her  out  to  sea,  without  any  stoppage  or  delay. 

Regarding  the  remuneration  to  be  given  these  pilots,  that  will  be  equitably 
settled  by  the  British  Consul  appointed  to  each  particular  port,  who  will  determine 
it  with  due  reference  to  the  distance  gone  over,  the  risk  run,  &c. 

II.    CUSTOM-HOUSE  GUARDS. 

The  Chinese  Superintendent  of  Customs  at  each  port  will  adopt  the  means  that 
he  may  judge  most  proper  to  prevent  the  revenue  suffering  by  fraud  or  smuggling. 
Whenever  the  pilot  shall  have  brought  any  British  merchantman  into  port,  the 
Superintendent  of  Customs  will  depute  one  or  two  trusty  custom-house  officers, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  watch  against  frauds  on  the  revenue.  These  will  either 
live  in  a  bout  of  their  own,  or  stay  on  board  the  English  ship,  as  may  best  suit  their 
convenience.  Their  food  and  expenses  will  be  supplied  them  from  day  to  day  from 
the  custom-house,  and  they  may  not  exact  any  fees  whatever  from  either  com- 
mander or  consignee.  Should  they  violate  this  regulation,  they  shall  be  punished 
proportionately  to  the  amount  so  exacted. 

III.   MASTERS  OF  SHIPS  REPORTING  THEMSELVES  ON  ARRIVAL. 

Whenever  a  British  vessel  shall  have  cast  anchor  at  any  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ports,  the  captain  will,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival,  proceed 
to  the  British  Consulate,  and  deposit  his  ship's  papers,  bills  of  lading,  manifest, 
&c,  in  the  hands  of  the  Consul ;  failing  to  do  which,  he  will  subject  himself  to  a 
penalty  of  200  dollars. 
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For  presenting  a  false  manifest  the  penalty  will  be  500  dollars. 

For  breaking  bulk  and  commencing  to  discharge  before  due  permission  shall 
be  obtained,  the  penalty  will  be  500  dollars,  and  confiscation  of  the  goods  so 
discharged. 

The  consul  having  taken  possession  of  the  ship's  papers,  will  immediately 
send  a  written  communication  to  the  Superintendent  of  Customs,  specifying  the 
register  tonnage  of  the  ship  ;;nd  the  particulars  of  the  cargo  she  has  on  board ;  all 
of  which  being  d-ne  in  due  form,  permission  will  then  be  given  to  discharge,  and 
the  duties  levied  as  provided  for  in  the  tariff. 

IV.    COMMERCIAL  DEALINGS  BETWEEN  ENGLISH  AND  CHINESE  MERCHANTS. 

It  having  been  stipulated  that  English  merchants  may  trade  with  whatever 
native  merchants  they  please,  should  any  Chinese  merchant  fraudulently  abscond, 
or  incur  debts  which  he  is  unable  to  discharge,  the  Chinese  authorities,  upon 
complaint  being  made  thereof,  will  of  course  do  their  utmost  to  bring  the  offender 
to  justice.  It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood,  that  if  the  defaulter 
really  cannot  be  found,  or  be  dead,  or  bankrupt,  and  there  be  not  wherewithal  to 
pay,  the  English  merchants  may  not  appeal  to  the  former  custom  of  the  Hong 
merchants  paying  for  one  another,  and  can  no  longer  expect  to  have  their  losses 
made  good  to  them- 

V.    TONNAGE  DUES. 

Every  English  merchantman  on  entering  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  five 
ports,  shall  pay  tonnage  dues  at  the  rate  of  five  mace  per  register  ton  in  full  of  all 
charges.  The  fees  formerly  levied  on  entry  and  departure  of  every  description 
are  henceforth  abolished. 

VI.    IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  DUTIES. 

Goods,  whether  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  any  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned five  ports  are  henceforward  to  be  taxed  according  to  the  tariff  as  now  fixed 
and  agreed  upon,  and  no  further  sums  are  to  be  levied  beyond  those  which  are 
specified  in  the  tariff;  all  duties  incurred  by  an  English  merchant  vessel,  whether 
on  goods  imported  or  exported,  or  in  the  shape  of  tonnage  dues,  must  first  be 
paid  up  in  full  ;  which  done,  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  will  grant  a  port 
clearance,  and  this  being  shown  to  the  British  Consul,  he  will  thereupon  return 
the  ship's  papers  and  permit  the  vessel  to  depart. 

VII.    EXAMINATION  OF  GOODS  AT  THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

Every  English  merchant  having  cargo  to  load  or  discharge  must  give  due  inti- 
mation thereof,  and  hand  particulars  of  the  same  to  the  Consul,  who  will  imme- 
diately despatch  -a  recognized  linguist  of  his  own  establishment  to  communicate 
the  particulars  to  the  Superintendent  of  Customs,  that  the  goods  may  be  duly 
examined,  and  neither  party  subjected  to  loss.  The  English  merchant  must  also 
have  a  properly  qualified  person  on  the  spot  to  attend  to  his  interests  when  his 
goods  are  being  examined  for  duty ;  otherwise,  should  there  be  complaints,  these 
cannot  be  attended  to. 

Regarding  such  goods  as  are  subject  by  the  tariff  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  if  the 
English  merchant  cannot  agree  with  the  Chinese  officer  in  fixing  a  value,  then  each 
party  shall  call  two  or  three  merchants  to  look  at  the  goods,  and  the  highest  price 
at  which  any  of  these  merchants  would  be  willing  to  purchase  shall  be  assumed  as 
the  value  of  the  goods.  To  fix  the  tare  on  any  articles,  such  as  tea:  if  the  English 
merchant  cannot  agree  with  the  custom-house  officer,  then  each  party  shall  choose 
so  many  chests  out  of  every  hundred,  which  being  first  weighed  in  gross,  shall 
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afterwards  be  tared,  and  the  average  tare  upon  these  chests  shall  be  assumed  as 
the  tare  upon  the  whole;  and  upon  this  principle  shall  the  tare  be  fixed  upon  all 
other  goods  in  packages.  If  there  should  still  be  any  disputed  points  which  cannot 
be  settled,  the  English  merchant  may  appeal  to  the  Consul,  who  will  communicate 
the  particulars  of  the  case  to  the  Superintendent  of  Customs,  that  it  may  be  equi- 
tably arranged ;  but  the  appeal  must  be  made  on  the  same  day,  or  it  will  not  be 
regarded.  While  such  points  are  still  open,  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  will 
delay  to  insert  the  same  in  his  books,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  that  the  merits 
of  the  case  may  be  duly  tried  and  sifted. 

VIII.    MANNER  OF  PAYING  THE  DUTIES. 

It  is  herein  before  provided  that  every  English  vessel  that  enters  any  one  of  the 
five  ports  shall  pay  all  duties  and  tonnage-dues  before  she  be  permitted  to  depart. 
The  Superintendent  of  Customs  will  select  certain  shroffs,  or  banking  establish- 
ments, of  known  stability,  to  whom  he  will  give  licences  authorizing  them  to 
receive  duties  from  the  English  merchants  on  behalf  of  government,  and  the 
receipts  of  these  shroffs  for  any  money  paid  them  shall  be  considered  as  a  govern- 
ment voucher.  In  the  paying  of  these  duties,  different  kinds  of  foreign  money  may 
be  made  use  of,  but  as  foreign  money  is  not  of  equal  purity  with  sycee  silver,  the 
English  Consuls  appointed  to  the  different  ports  will,  according  to  time,  place, 
and  circumstances,  arrange  with  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  at  each  port  what 
coins  may  be  taken  in  payment,  and  what  per  centage  may  be  necessary  to  make 
them  equal  to  standard  or  pure  silver. 

IX.    WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Sets  of  balance  yards  for  the  weighing  of  goods,  of  money  weights,  and  of 
measures,  prepared  in  exact  conformity  to  those  hitherto  in  use  at  the  custom- 
house of  Canton,  and  duly  stamped  and  sealed  in  proof  thereof,  will  be  kept  in 
possession  of  the  Superintendent  of  Customs,  and  also  at  the  British  Consulate, 
at  each  of  the  five  ports,  and  these  shall  be  the  standards  by  which  all  duties  shall 
be  charged  and  all  sums  paid  to  government.  In  case  of  any  dispute  arising  between 
British  merchants  and  the  Chinese  officers  of  customs  regarding  the  weights  or 
measures  of  goods,  reference  shall  be  made  to  these  standards,  and  disputes  decided 
accordingly. 

X.    LIGHTERS  OR  CARGO  BOATS. 

Whenever  an  English  merchant  shall  have  to  load  or  discharge  cargo,  he  may 
hire  whatever  kind  of  lighter  or  cargo  boat  he  pleases,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
such  boat  can  be  settled  between  the  parties  themselves,  without  the  interference 
of  government.  The  number  of  these  boats  shall  not  be  limited,  nor  shall  a  mono- 
poly of  them  be  granted  to  any  parties.  If  any  smuggling  take  place  in  them,  the 
offenders  will  of  course  be  punished  according  to  law.  Should  any  of  these  boat- 
people,  while  engaged  in  conveying  goods  for  English  merchants,  fraudulently 
abscond  with  the  property,  the  Chinese  authorities  will  do  their  best  to  apprehend 
them  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  English  merchants  must  take  every  due  precaution 
for  the  safety  of  their  goods. 

XI.   TRANSSHIPMENTS  OF  GOODS. 

No  English  merchant  ships  may  transship  goods  without  special  permission ; 
should  any  urgent  case  happen  where  transshipment  is  necessary,  the  circumstance 
must  first  be  submitted  to  the  Consul,  who  will  give  a  certificate  to  that  effect, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  will  then  send  a  special  officer  to  be  present 
at  the  transshipment.    If  any  one  presumes  to  transship  without  such  permission 
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being  asked  for  and  obtained,  the  whole  of  the  goods  so  illicitly  transshipped  will 
be  confiscated. 

XII.    SUBORDINATE  CONSULAR  OFFICERS. 

At  any  place  selected  for  the  anchorage  of  the  English  merchant  ships,  there 
may  be  appointed  a  subordinate  consular  officer  of  approved  good  conduct  to 
exercise  due  control  over  the  seamen  and  others.  He  must  exert  himself  to  prevent 
quarrels  between  the  English  seamen  and  natives,  this  being  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Should  anything  of  the  kind  unfortunately  take  place,  he  will  in  like  manner 
do  his  best  to  arrange  it  amicably.  When  sailors  go  on  shore  to  walk,  officers  shall 
be  required  to  accompany  them,  and  should  disturbances  take  place,  such  officers 
will  be  held  responsible.  The  Chinese  officers  may  not  impede  natives  from  coming 
alongside  the  ships  to  sell  clothes  or  other  necessaries  to  the  sailors  living  on  board. 

XIII.    DISPUTES  BETWEEN  BRITISH  SUBJECTS  AND  CHINESE. 

Whenever  a  British  subject  has  reason  to  complain  of  a  Chinese,  he  must  first 
proceed  to  the  Consulate  and  state  his  grievance.  The  Consul  will  thereupon 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  do  his  utmost  to  arrange  it  amicably.  In 
like  manner,  if  a  Chinese  have  reason  to  complain  of  a  British  subject,  he  shall 
no  less  listen  to  his  complaint,  and  endeavour  to  settle  it  in  a  friendly  manner. 
If  an  English  merchant  have  occasion  to  address  the  Chinese  authorities,  he  shall 
send  such  address  through  the  Consul,  who  will  see  that  the  language  is  becoming, 
and  if  otherwise,  will  direct  it  to  be  changed,  or  will  refuse  to  convey  the  ad- 
dress. If  unfortunately  any  disputes  take  place  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Consul 
cannot  arrange  them  amicably,  then  he  shall  request  the  assistance  of  a  Chinese 
officer,  that  they  may  together  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  decide  it 
equitably.  Regarding  the  punishment  of  English  criminals,  the  English  govern- 
ment will  enact  the  laws  necessary  to  attain  that  end,  and  the  Consul  will  be 
empowered  to  put  them  in  force  ;  and  regarding  the  punishment  of  Chinese 
criminals,  these  will  be  tried  and  punished  by  their  own  laws,  in  the  way  provided 
for  by  the  correspondence  which  took  place  at  Nanking  after  the  concluding  of 
the  peace. 

XIV.  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  CRUISERS  ANCHORING  WITHIN  THE  PORTS. 

An  English  government  cruiser  will  anchor  within  each  of  the  five  ports,  that 
the  Consul  may  have  the  means  of  better  restraining  sailors  and  others,  and  pre- 
venting disturbances.  But  these  government  cruisers  are  not  to  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing  as  merchant  vessels,  for  as  they  bring  no  merchandise  and  do  not 
come  to  trade,  they  will  of  course  pay  neither  duties  nor  charges.  The  resident 
Consul  will  keep  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  duly  informed  of  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  such  government  cruisers,  that  he  may  take  his  measures 
accordingly. 

XV.  ON  THE  SECURITY  TO  BE  GIVEN  FOR  BRITISH  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  when  an  English  vessel  entered  the  port  of 
Canton,  that  a  Chinese  Hong  merchant  stood  security  for  her,  and  all  duties  and 
charges  were  paid  through  such  security  merchant.  But  these  security  merchants 
being  now  done  away  with,  it  is  understood  that  the  British  Consul  will  hence- 
forth be  security  for  all  British  merchant  ships  entering  any  of  the  aforesaid 

Chinese  ports.  

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Victoria,  July  27. 
We  have  late  letters  from  Canton  which  report  that  business  had  been  resumed 
under  the  new  system,  although  prices  had  not  been  much  affected,  the  operation 
of  the  change  having  been  anticipated.     A  correspondent  avers,  that  unless  per- 
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mission  be  given  to  foreigners  to  erect  houses  and  god  owns,  (and  it  wonld  seem 
very  unlikely  to  be  granted,)  the  present  system  is  but  a  perpetuation  of  the 
Hong  monopoly,  without  the  former  general  liability  for  each  member.  He  says 
the  storage  and  packing  of  teas  and  all  other  goods  will  be  retained  by  the  Hongs, 
and  whilst  under  the  Company's  regime  teas  could  be  shipped  off  at  three  taels  on 
original  cost,  including  all  duties  and  expenses,  yet  by  the  best  working  of  the 
new  system  it  cannot  be  accomplished  under  four  taels. 

By  her  Majesty's  ship  Vixen  and  the  Anglona  we  have  late  letters  from  the 
North.  At  Amoy,  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  market  for  British  goods  and  Straits 
produce  was  but  dull.  Cotton  twist,  No.  18  to  2C,  30  dollars  per  picul ;  gray 
long  cloths,  3  dollars  40  cents  per  piece  ;  rattans,  5  dollars  ;  pepper,  5  dollars ; 
Malwa  opium,  800  dollars. 

At  Chusan,  on  the  9th  of  July,  opium,  Patna,  6S0  dollars  ;  Malwa,  620  dollars; 
British  goods  and  Straits  produce  looking  down,  but  white  shirtings  were  selling 
at  4  dollars  ;  grays,  3  dollars  40  cents  ;  pepper,  6^  to  7  dollars  ;  lead,  6  to  63 
dollars  ;  sandalwood,  7  to  9  dollars  ;  rice,  2  dollars  ;  rattans,  6  dollars.  There 
were  ten  merchant  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Chusan,  and  five  in  the  Yang- 
tze-keang. 

Total  exports  of  tea  from  Canton  for  the  year  ending  30th  June  47,727,7461b. 

It  is  believed  that  all  the  opium  vessels  under  British  colours  will  immediately 
leave  Whampoa.  Some  have  already  sailed,  and  have  arrived  here.  The  measures 
which  it  seems  are  about  to  be  taken  will  not  advantage  the  legal  trade,  but  will 
lead  to  the  employment  of  foreign  shipping,  without  diminishing  the  consumption 
of  opium  by  a  pound.  It  is  wretched  to  think  how  ill  informed  they  are  at  home 
on  this  subject. 


THE    TARIFF. 
The  following  is  the  only  corrected  official  edition,  printed  expressly  for  the 
use  of  the  merchants  in  and  connected  with  China  : — 


Allum,  per  100  catties 0  1  0    0 

Aniseed  star,  do 0  5  0    0 

Do.  oil  of,  do 5  0  0     0 

.Arsenic  do. .    0  7  5     0 

Bangles  (or  glass  armlets)  do 0  5  0     0 

Bamboo  screens,  and  bamboo  wares 

ofallkinds,  do 0  2  0    0 

Brass  leaf,  do 1  5 

Building  materials,  do duty  free 

Bone  and  horn  ware,  do 1  0  0 

Camphor,  do 1  5  0 

Canes  of  all  kinds,  per  1,000 0  5  0 

Capoor  cutchery,  per  100  catties 0  3  0 

Cassia,  do 0  7  5 

Do.  buds,  do 1  0  0 

Do.  oil,  do 5  0  0 

China  root,  do .0  2  0 

China  ware,  all  kinds,  do 0  5  0 

Clothes,  ready-made,  do 0  5  0 

Copper  and  pewter  ware,  &c.  do 0  5  0 

Corals,  or  false  coral,  do 0  5  0 

Crackers  and  fireworks  of  all  kinds, 

ditto 0  7  5 

Cubebs,  do 1  5  0 

Fans  (as  feather  fans,  &c.)  do 1  0  0 

Furniture  of  all  kinds,  do 0  2  0 

Galingal,  do 0  1  0 

Gamboge,  do 2  0  0 

Oass  and  glass  ware  of  all  kinds,  do.  0  5  0 

Glass,  beads,  do 0  5  0 

Clue  (a<  fish  glue,  &c.)  do 0  5  0     0 

Grass  cloths  (all  kinds)  do 1  0  0    0 


0     0 


Hart  all,  do 0  5 

Ivory  ware  (all  kinds)  do 5  0 

Kittysols,  or  paper  umbrellas,  do..  .0  5 

Lackered  ware,  all  kinds,  do 1  0 

Lead  (white  lead)  do 0  2 

Do.  red,  do 0  5 

Marble  slabs,  do 0  2 

Mats  (straw,  rattan,  bamboo,  &c.)  do.O  2 

Mother-of-pearl  ware,  do 1  0 

Musk,  per  catty 0  5 

Nankeen  and  cotton  cloth  of  all  kinds,  ".. 

per  100  catties 1  0 

Pictures,  viz.  large  paintings,  each .  .0  1 

Do.  rice  paper,  per  100  pictures 0  1 

Paper  fans,  per  100  catties 0  5 

Paper  of  all  kinds,  do 0  5 

Pearls  (i.e.  false  pearls)  do 0  5 

Preserves  &  sweetmeats,  allkinds,do.0  5 

Rattan  work  of  all  kinds,  do 0  2 

Rhubarb,  do 1  0 

Silk,  raw,  whether  from  Chekiang, 

Canton,   or  elsewhere,   all   kinds, 

per  100  catties 10  0 

Coarse  or  refuse  silk,  do 2  5 

Organzine,  all  kinds,  do 10  0 

Ribands,  thread,  &c.  do lo  0 

Silk  piece-goods  of  all  kinds,  as  silks, 

satins,  pongees,   velvets,   crapes, 

lutestrings,  &c.  do ..12  0 

N.B.  The  additional  duty  of  so 

much  per  piece,  hitherto  levied, 

to  be  henceforth  abolished. 
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Silk  and  cotton  mixtures,  silk  and 
woollen  mixtures,  and  goods  of 

such  classes,  do 3  0  0  0 

Shoes  and  boots  of  leather,  satin,  or 

otherwise,  do 0  2  0  0 

Sandal  wood  ware,  do 1  0  0  0 

Soy,  do 0  4  0  0 

Silver  and  gold  ware,  do 10  0  0  0 

Sugar,  white  and  brown,  do 0  2  5  0 


t.  m.  c.  c. 


Sugar-candy,  all  k  nds,  do 0 

Tin  foil,  do 0 

Tea,  do 2 

Tobacco  of  all  kinds,  do 0 

Turmeric,  do 0 

Tortoise-shell  ware,  do 10 

Trunks  (of  leather)  do 0 

Treasure,  i.  e.  coin  of  all  kinds 


3  5 

5  0 

5  0 

2  0 

2  0 

0  0 

2  0 
Free. 


t*  Articles  unenumerated  in  this  tariff  to  pay  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


IMPORTS. 


Asafcetida,  per  100  catties   1 

Bees'  wax,  do 1 

Betel  nut,  do 0 

Bicho  de  mar,  first  quality,  or  black, 

ditto  0 

Do.  second  quality,  white 0 

Birds'  nests,  first  do.  cleaned,  do. . .  .5 
Do.  second  do.  good  middling  do. . .  2 

Do.  third  do.  uncleaned  do 0 

Camphor  (Malay)  first  do.  clean, per 

catty... 1 

Do.  second  do.  refuse,  do 0 

Cloves,  first  do.  picked,  per  100  catts.  1 

Do.  second  do.  mother,  do 0 

Clocks,  watches,  spy-glasses,  all  kinds 

of  writing  desks,  dressing  boxes, 

cutlery,  perfumery,  &c.  5  per  cent. 

ad  valorem. 

Canvass,  30  to  40  yards  long,  24  to 

31  inches  wide,  per  piece .  .0 

Cochineal,  per  100  catties 5 

Cornelians,  per  100  stones 0 

Do.  beads,  per  100  catties 10 

Cotton,  do 0 

Cotton  manufactures,  viz. 
Long  cloths,  white,  30  to  40  yards 
long,  30  to  36  in.  wide,  per  piece.  .0 
Cambrics  and  muslins,  20  to  24  yards 
long,  40  to  46  in.  wide,  per  piece.  .0 
Grey  or  unbleached  cottons,  viz. 
Long  cloths,  domestics,  &c.  30  to  40 
yards  long,  28  to  40  inches  wide, 

ditto 0 

Grey  twilled  cottons,  30  to  40  yards 
long,   28  to  40   inches  wide,    per 

piece 0 

Chintz  and  prints  of  all  kinds,  20  to 
.     30  yards  long,  26  to  31  inches  wide, 

per  piece 0 

Handkerchiefs  under  1  yard  square, 

each 0 

Do.  above  1  yard  square,  do 0 

Ginghams,  pullicates,  dyed  cottons, 
velveteens,  silk  and  cotton  mix- 
tures, woollen  ard  cotton  mixtures, 
and  all  kinds  of  fancy  goods  not  in 
current  consumption,  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
Cotton  yarn  and  cotton  thread,  per 

100  catties 1 

Cow  b^zoar,  per  catty 1 

Cutch,  per  100  catties 0 

Elephants'  teeth,  first  quality,  whole, 

ditto 4 

Do.  second  quality,  do.  broken 2 

Fish  maws,  do 1 

Flints,  do 0 

Glass,  glass  ware,  and  crystal  ware 
of  all  kinds,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Gambier,  per  1 00  catties 0 

Gin  sensr,  first  quality,  do 38 

Do.  second  do.  or  refuse,  do 3 

Gold  and  silver  thread — 

First  quality,  or  real,  per  catty.  ...0 
Second  do.  or  imitation  do 0 


M  C.  C. 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

1  5  0 


1  5  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

2  0  0 

0  1  0 

0  1  5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Vermilion,  per  100  catties 3    0    0    0 


Gums,  benjamin,  per  100  catties 1     0    0 

Do.  olibanum,  do 0    5     0 

Do.  myrrh,  do 0    5    0 

Gums  unenumerated,  10  per  cent/ad 

valorem. 
Horns,    bullocks'  and  buffalos',   per 

100  catties 2     0    0 

Horns,  unicorns' or  rhinoceros',  do.. 3    0    0 
Linen,  fine,  as  Irish  or  Scotch, 

yards  long,  inches  wide,  per 

piece 0    5    0 

Coarse  linen,   as  linen    and    cotton 

mixtures,  silk  and  linen  mixtures, 

&c.  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Mace,  or  flour  of  nutmeg,  per   100 

catties 1    0    0 

Mother-of-pearl  shells,  do 0    2    0 

Metals,  viz. 
Copper,  unmanufactured,  as  in  pigs, 

per  100  catties 1     0    0 

Do.  manufactured,  as  in  sheets,  rods, 

ditto l     5     o 

Iron,  unmanufactured,  as  in  pigs.do.O     1     0 
Do.  manufactured,  as  in  bars,  rods, 

&c.  do o     1     5 

Lead  in  pigs,  or  manufactured,  do. .  .0    4    0 

Quicksilver,  do., 3     0     0 

Steel,  unmanufactured,  do 0    4    0 

Tin,  do i     o    0 

Tin  plates,  do o    4    0 

Unenumerated  metals,   10  per  .cent. 

ad  valorem. 
Nutmegs,   first  quality,  or  cleaned,  " 

per  100  catties 2     0    0 

Do.  second  quality,  uncleaned,  do. . .  1     0    0 

Pepper,  do 0    4     0 

Putchuck,  do 0     7    5 

Rattans,  do 0    2    0 

Rice,  paddy,  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  .duty  freu 

Rose  maloes,  per  100  catties 1     0    0 

Saltpetre  (to  be  sold  to  government 

agents  only)  per  do 0    3     0 

Sharks'  fins,  first  quality,  or  white, 

per  do 1     0     0 

Do.  second  quality,  or  black,  do 0     5     0 

Skins  and  furs,  viz. 
Cow  and  ox  hides,  tanned  and  un- 

tanned 0    5    0 

Sea  otter  skins,  each 0     1     5 

Fox  skins,  large,  each 0     1     5 

Do.  small,  do o    0     7 

Tiger,  leopard,  and  marten  skins, do. 0     1     5 
Land  otter,  racoon,  and  sharks'  skins, 

per  100 2    0 

Beaver  skins,  do a    o 

Hare,  rabbit,  and  ermine,  do 0     5 

smalts,  per  100  catties 4    0 

Soap,  do o    5 

Stockfish,  &c o     4 

Seahorse  teeth 2     0 

Treasure  and  money  of  all  kinds ....       Free. 
Wine,  beer,  spirits,  &c. 

In  quart  bottles,  per  100  bottles 1     0    0 

In  pint  do o     5    0 

In  cask,  per  100  catties o    5    0- 
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Woods,  viz. 

Ebony,  per  100  catties 0     15     0 

Sandal  wood,  do 0    5    0    0 

Japan  wood,  do ..0     1     0    0 

Unenumerated  woods,  10  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 
Woollen  manufactures,  viz.   broad- 
cloths, Spanish  stripes,  habit  cloth, 
&c.  51  to  64  inches  wide  per  chang 

of  141  inches 0     1    5    0 

Long  ells,  kerseymeres,  flannel,  and 
narrow  cloths  of  this  description, do.O    0    7    0 


T.    M 

Blankets  of  all  kinds,  each 0     1 

Dutch  camlets,  per  chang  of  141  in..O     1 

Camlets,  do o     0 

Imitation  do.  bombazettes,  &c.  do. .  .0    0 

Bunting  (narrow)  do 0    0 

Unenumerated  woollen  goods,  or  silk 
and  woollen, and  cotton  and  woollen 
mixtures,  &c  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Woollen  yarn,  per  100  catties 3    0 

N.B.  All  articles  unenumerated  in 
this  tariffs  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


THE    SQUATTING   ORDINANCE; 
OR,  THE   RESULT  OF  EMANCIPATION   IN  TRINIDAD. 

'  There  are  rights  which  can  no  more  be  annihilated,  than  can  the  soil  to  which  they  at& 
annexed." — Junius. 

In  my  previous  letter  in  your  June  number  on  this  subject,  in  allusion 
to  the  compliment  paid  to  Colonel  Mein  on  his  departure  from  Trini- 
dad, I  also  observed  in  reference  to  Sir  Charles  Chichester,  the  then 
acting  governor,  that  this  is  a  compliment,  or  rather  a  "  rod  in  pickle," 
which  the  present  acting  governor  may  reasonably  expect  on  his  de- 
parture. 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  it  is  said  ;  and  scarcely 
was  the  ink  dry  with  which  this  prophetic  sentence  was  penned,  than 
we  were  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  Trinidad  Standard,  of  the  3d  of 
April,  1843. 

After  a  fulsome  and  flattering  "  Court-Journal  "  compliment  to  Sir 
H.  McLeod  on  his  return  (after  a  twelvemonth's  absence  from  his  duties 
in  the  colony),  and  the  kind  considerate  announcement  that  "  we  may 
state  (though  not  from  authority)  that  Lady  McLeod  will  not  receive 
visits  for  a  week  or  so,"  the  following  passage  occurs  in  reference  to 
the  ?,'  departed  one." — 

"  We  have  copied  from  the  Port-of- Spain  Gazette  two  valedictory  addresses  to 
Sir  Charles  Chichester  on  his  resigning  the  temporary  government  of  the  colony — 
one  from  the  legislative  council,  and  one  from  a  very  limited  but  highly  respecta- 
ble portion  of  the  inhabitants,  &c. 

"  Without  attempting  to  discharge  the  temporary  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Charles  Chichester,  which  we  fully  admit  he  does  not  deserve,  we  cannot 
take  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  be  more  than  one  of  those  common-place 
compliments  which,  unless  there  be  some  general  and  decided  reprobation  of  the 
officer,  government  always  paid  on  like  occasions. 
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11  His  excellency  had  nothing  but  the  routine  duty  left  to  him  to  do.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  measure  which  his  Excellency  originated,  nor  even  of  any  origi- 
nated by  others,  which  he  carried  out  with  any  remarkable  degree  of  energy  or 
acuteness  ;  but  his  Excellency,  with  an  earnest  wish  to  forward  the  welfare  of 
the  colony,  possessed  at  the  same  time  much  personal  activity— a  quality  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  far  more  valuable  one  of  energy  of  character. 

"  To  his  Excellency's  urbanity,  courtesy,  and  industry,  we  freely  accede  ;  but 
in  our  humble  opinion,  his  Excellency  did  not  always  know  why  he  leaped  at  all. 

"  Any  man  may  hold  the  reins,  but  only  a  coachman  can  drive  a  coach-and-four 
steadily  for  a  long  stage." 

This  certainly  is  a  very  pretty  diatribe,  highly  complimentary  to  the 
gallant  individual  in  question,  containing  a  very  appropriate  simile, 
and  information  highly  useful  to  the  proprietors  of  estates  ;  one  of 
whom,  now  at  our  elbow,  seriously  suggests  the  propriety  of  sending 
home  for  this  skilful  courtier  and  charioteer,  whereby  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  in  himself  the  character  of  Don  Magnifico  in 
the  Cenerentola,  or  as  lord  high  chamberlain  to  his  Majesty  in  "  Riquet 
with  the  Tuft." 

It  is  somewhere  said,  "  comparisons  are  odious  ;"  we  will  therefore 
leave  this  unique  specimen  of  the  "genus  homo"  to  the  discrimination 
of  our  readers,  and  proceed  to  less  personal  matters. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  "  star-chamber  system,"  concoct- 
ing in  Trinidad  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  such  monopolists  as 
Messrs.  Losh  &  Co.  Previous,  however,  to  our  entering  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  we  will  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  squatting,"  the  coinage  of  which  expression  is  due  more  to  the  in- 
quisitorial minds  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen,  than  to  Doctor 
Samuel  Johnson.* 

The  Island  of  Trinidad  consists  of  about  1,500,000  acres  ;  of  this, 
208,379  acres  have  been  granted  in  the  colony,  and  of  which  about 
43,265  are  in  cultivation  ;  there  is  consequently  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  acres  ungranted,  and  in  a  primitive  state  of  nature. 

These  grants  are  principally  scattered  along  the  margin  of  the  gulf, 
on  the  line  of  the  Caroni  River,  north  and  south  of  it,  and  to  the  east- 
ward, under  the  northern  range  of  hills,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil 
rendered  the  road  more  practicable. 

*  A  Mr.  Grant  of  St.  Vincent's,  in  his  evidence  before  the  West  India  Com- 
mittee in  the  Lords,  defined  "  squatters"  thus  :  When  negroes  bought  land  of  their 
own,  doing  that  which  they  considered  to  better  their  own  interests,  buying  small 
freeholds,  (Queries  135  to  142,)  such  negroes,  he  states,  become  "jobbers,"  and 
refuse  to  work  in  the  cane-field,  because  they  find  it  less  profitable  than  other 
labour  about  which  they  employ  themselves.  (Queries  143  to  145  inclusive.) 
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The  chief  portion  of  this  cultivation  lies  in  the  two  Naparimas, 
where  an  abundant  and  rich  vein  of  sugar  soil  exists  ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence,  by  Mr.  Richard  Darling,  planting 
attorney  for  seven  estates  in  that  part  of  the  colony,  that  "  5,000  lbs. 
of  sugar  per  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  return  for  good  soil  in  South 
Naparima,  without  manure,  and  only  two  vveedings  ;"  and  moreover, 
that  "cane-pieces  had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  which  had  been  forty 
years  in  cultivation,  and  are  still  perfectly  good  ;  and  that  the  Island 
of  Trinidad  alone  is  perfectly  capable  of  furnishing  more  than  a  suffi- 
ciency of  sugar  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain." 

Again,  Mr.  Lionel  Lee,  who  has  resided  in  the  colony  nearly  forty 
years  as  a  sugar  planter,  states  :  — 

"  Such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  in  two  or  three  years  from  the  first  cut- 
ting down  of  forest  timber,  a  sugar  estate  may  be  formed,  and  produce  200  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  ready  for  shipping  !" 

Independent  of  this  grant  of  208,379  acres  to  individuals,  a  tract  of 
about  1,000  acres  was  granted  to  the  Indian  Mission  of  Arima,  by  the 
King  of  Spain  ;  to  which  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  the  "  princely  patron  " 
of  the  colony,  afterwards  added  320  acres  more. 

During  the  existence  of  slavery,  many  runaway  slaves  established 
themselves  in  different  localities  among  the  mountains,  and  other  places 
rendered  difficult  of  access  ;  and  it  is  computed  that  at  the  period  of 
emancipation,  not  less  than  between  2,000  and  3,000  slaves  had  estab- 
lished themselves  on  Mount  Tamana  alone,  which  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  with  ti  plain  at  the  top,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3,000  feet  from  the  sea,  surrounded  by  primeval  forests,  and  dangerous 
and  almost  impassable  morasses.* 

Since  this  period  of  slavery,  and  during  the  apprenticeship,  numbers 
of  the  industrious  labouring  population  purchased  their  freedom  for  a 
certain  sum,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  constitution  of  the  appren- 
tice; many  of  whom,  from  a  praiseworthy  motive  of  industry,  established 
themselves  either  as  hucksters,  or  itinerant  venders,  or  employed  them- 
selves in  domestic  avocations,  or  purchased  and  cultivated  land,  on 
their  own  account,  rather  than  follow  the  laborious,  and  to  many, 
repulsive  occupation  of  field-labourers  on  an  estate,  to  which  they  had 

*  At  this  period  the  slaves,  or  rather  free  people  of  Mount  Tamana,  had  formed 
a  little  colony  or  community  among  themselves  ;  they  were  stated  to  be  under  the 
immediate  command  of  a  French  negro,  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  they  sent  regu- 
larly to  the  capital  of  the  island,  to  obtain  information  as  to  how  matters  were 
proceeding,  and  should  either  of  these  envoys  or  spies  absent  himself,  and  be 
recaptured,  he  was  condemned  as  a  deserter,  and  punished. 
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from  infancy  been  the  unwilling  and  compulsatory  bondsmen  of  the 
slave-proprietor,  the  subject  of  his  caprices,  and  more  frequently  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  brutality  and  lash  of  his  subordinates.  In.de 
helium.  Hence  this  unholy  crusade  of  a  certain  party  against  the  now 
free  and  independent  negro,  in  the  shape  of  the  obnoxious  "Squatting 
Ordinance." 

It  has  been  shown  that  only  about  43,000  acres  are  in  cultivation,  as 
thus — 

180  Sugar  estates,  of  which  104  have  distilleries. 
21,710  acres  planted  in  canes. 
6,910        "  "        cocoa. 

1,095         "  "         coffee. 

0,813         "  "         provisions. 

7,237         "  "         pasture. 

43,265  total  in  cultivation. 


208,379  acres  granted  in  the  colony. 
,079,301  acres  ungranted. 


1,287,680  total  acres,  according  to  Captain  Columbine. 
1,536,000  "  "  Captain  Mallet. 

Hence  the  greater  part  of  this  magnificent  colony  may  be  said  to  be 
in  its  primitive  state.  It  therefore  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
many  of  these  self- emancipated  negroes,  from  ignorance,  and  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  doing  no  wrong  to  "Massa  George,"  as  they 
styled  the  king,  located  themselves  in  some  unfrequented  and  sequestered 
spot,  built  their  little  hut  or  cottage  from  materials  gathered  from  the 
almost  impenetrable  forests  of  the  interior;  and  on  the  principle,  that 
when  serving  as  labourers  on  the  estates,  they  were  allowed  half  an 
acre  of  land  for  their  provision  grounds  ;  they  cleared  away  the  brush- 
wood, &c.  surrounding  the  spot  on  which  they  had  fixed  their  temporary 
abode,  and  proceeded  to  transform  that  which  was  but  a  barren  spot  in 
the  wilderness  into  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  in  the  shape  of 
"  Massa  Pompey's  nigger  hut,"  or  "  Massa  Wilberforce's  cottage." 

In  proportion  as  the  period  of  total  emancipation  approached,  these 
settlers  increased  materially,  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  them,  nor 
of  their  rural  occupations,  and  they  were  left  to  increase  and  multiply 
in  their  produce  and  their  industry  unmolested,  until,  by  the  prying 
eye  of  these  "selfish  few,"  in  the  light  of  common  informers,  these 
peasantry  are  denounced  as  "squatters,"  in  the  illegal  occupation  of  the 
lands  of  the  crown!    And  they  have  moreover  now  discovered  that  this 
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said  illegal  occupation  is  "ruining  the  colony,"  and  are  consequently 
most  vehement  in  their  honourable  debates  in  council  for  the  immediate 
ejectment,  vi  et  armis,  of  these  inoffensive  and  industrious  people !  Of 
a  verity,  this  is  an  affair  of  the  greatest  moment  and  magnitude  ;  that 
of  the  mountain  and  the  mouse  sinks  into  perfect  insignificance,  as 
compared  with  it.  While  we  question  whether  this  campaign,  once 
entered  into  ("by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  governor  in  council")  will 
not  eclipse  in  "honour  and  chivalry"  that  of  Lilliput  itself. 

Unfortunately  for  these  enlightened  and  liberal  gentlemen,  however, 
there  is  a  law  which  is  imperative  on  the  subject. 

Many  of  these  squatters,  as  they  are  termed,  have  been  in  possession 
of  these  lands  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  while  many  were  granted  the 
occupation  of  those  very  lands  by  the  commandants  of  the  respective 
districts,  agreeably  to  an  ordinance  passed  in  1816;  and  the  time  which 
the  great  majority  of  others  have  settled  on  crown-lands,  prevents  eject- 
ment, except  by  due  process  of  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  orders  in 
council,  October,  1838.  Moreover,  as  the  Spanish  law  still  exists  in  the 
colony,  the  title  of  occupancy  may  be  claimed  by  those  who  have  been 
in  possession  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

Had  this  "squatting  crusade"  emanated  from  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  even  then  we  should  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  an  appeal  in 
behalf  of  these  settlers,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  for  them  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing.  The  crown  authorities,  however,  knowing,  as 
we  have  just  shown,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  colony  is  in  a  state  of 
uncultivation,  would  not  so  demean  themselves  as  to  exercise  its  prero- 
gative in  so  summary  a  manner  as  this  "selfish  party"  would  contem- 
plate. But  this  hostility  to  the  emancipated  classes,  arises  from  less 
pure  and  disinterested  motives,  a  jealousy  has  been  created  among  these 
narrow-minded  men,  from  selfish  and  personal  purposes ;  in  proof  of 
which,  we  need  only  give  the  following  quotation  from  the  Trinidad 
Standard,  December,  1842: — 

Replying  to  Mr.  Burnley's  recommendation,  that  the  acting- governor  should 
"eject  summarily,  or  rather  frighten  the  people,  by  sending  to  their  villages  an  officer 
to  warn  them  off  the  lands  as  illegal  holders,"  the  solicitor-general  (Mr.  Wylly) 
said,  "  He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  object  of  the  discussion  raised  in  council 
by  Mr.  Burnley.  The  order  in  council  showed  the  form  of  proceeding  for  the 
removal  of  squatters  ;  and  that  if  that  law  were  found  defective,  there  should  be  a 
new  one  passed  ;  but,  until  that  were  done,  they  could  go  no  farther.  He  denied  the 
right  of  ejecting  contrary  to  law;  and,  until  her  Majesty's  government  gave  farther 
powers,  they  must  go  on  with  the  law  as  it  existed."  The  attorney  general  "con- 
sidered that  the  solicitor-general  was  quite  right,  and  that  they  must  be  bound  by 
the  law  as  it  stood."    Mr.  Burnley,  not  content,  "  would  have  all  parties  holding 
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small  lots  called  upon  to  produce  their  titles."*  The  acting  chief-justice,  Jackson, 
however,  told  him,  that  "no  person  had  a  right  to  ask  that."  The  acting-governor, 
with  every  disposition  to  oblige  Mr.  Burnley,  decided  upon  waiting  the  return  of 
Sir  Henry  McLeod  to  the  island;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  would  send  proper  indivi- 
duals to  eject  squatters  who  were  not  protected  by  laws  now  in  force. 

The  tenor  of  this  little  discussion  will  at  once  show  the  object 
which  Messrs.  Burnley,  Losh  &  Co.  have  in  view  ;  their  prosecution  is 
not  so  much  against  the  occupiers  of  crown-lands  for  illegal  tenure 
thereof,  so  much  as  it  emanates  from  a  stringent  desire  to  obtain  his 
expulsion  therefrom,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  in  order  that  he  may  have  no 
alternative  but  that  of  locating  himself  again  on  the  estate  of  his  former 
slave-master,  and  thereby  be  compelled  to  labour  for  the  estate,  or  pay 
a  certain  rent  for  his  grounds  and  dwelling-house.f 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  these  gentlemen,  the  very  "head  and 
front"  of  the  offence  of  which  we  herein  complain,  and  which  iniquitous 
scheme  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  expose,  in  order  that  it  may  meet 
with  the  marked  contempt  which  it  deserves,  and  the  just  indignation 
of  every  liberal  and  honest-minded  man  ;  for  should  they  accomplish 
their  purpose,  the  result  will  be  to  bring  the  entire  labouring  popula- 
tion of  the  colony  again  under  the  control  of  the  planters. 

Had  there  been  no  laws  in  existence  in  the  colony  to  prevent  trespass  on  lands 
belonging  to  private  persons,  or  squatting  on  the  crown  lands,  it  would  seem  hut 
fair  that  they  should  be  enacted  ;  hut  when  it  is  known  that  in  the  former  case 
every  proprietor  of  land  can  eject,  unauthorized,  intruders  by  due  process,  and 
that  since  March  30th,  1839,  no  portion  of  the  crown  lands  could  be  occupied 
without  purchase  ;  and  that  ample  powers  were  given  to  the  executive  to  compel 
all  persons  wTho  had  not  been  for  twelve  months  preceding  the  act  in  possession 
of  such  lands,  to  abandon  them  ;  it  appears  utterly  unnecessary  that  there  should 
be  additional  legislation. 

The  object  of  this  party,  in  this  new  movement,  is  to  obtain  a  more  stringent 
ordinance,  retrospective  in  its  character,  in  relation  to  the  occupation  of  crown 
lands ;  in  other  words,  to  break  up  the  little  villages  which  have  been  built,  and 
to  lay  waste  the  grounds  which  have  been  cultivated  by  the  negroes  who  had 
been  permitted  to  occupy,  and  are  now  in  lawful  possession  of  such  lands. 

It  should  be  known  that  the  parties  in  possession  of  these  villages  are  among 
the  chiefest  benefactors  of  the  colony,  as  growers  of  provisions,^  and  producers  of 

*  Perhaps  if  the  principle  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  Mr.  Burnley  were  applied 
to  the  holders  of  large  estates,  it  might  be  found  that  not  a  few  of  the  planters  of 
Trinidad  did  not  possess  a  legal  title;  as,  for  instance,  could  Mr.  Burnley  produce  us 
his  title  to  the  estate  on  or  adjoining  the  celebrated  pitch-lake  at  La  Brea,  and 
forming  part  of  the  crown-lands  in  that  quarter  ?  We  question  much. 

f  On  one  occasion,  to  our  own  personal  knowledge,  an  industrious  labourer 
wished  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  on  an  estate,  but  was  refused,  in  consequence  of 
his  not  promising  to  work  like  a  negro  in  the  field  for  the  proprietor. 

\  A  seventh  part  of  the  cultivation  in  the  colony. 
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charcoal ;  and  that,  whatever  benefit  might  be  derived  by  the  planters,  their  dis- 
lodgment  would  be  generally  and  severely  felt  by  the  public  at  large.  We  there- 
fore trust,  the  government  will  resist  this  new  attempt  to  coerce  labour  on  the 
estates. 

So  far  from  the  illegal  system  of  the  occupation  of  crown  lands  by 
the  negroes,  we  have  the  governor's  own  words  to  the  contrary.  They 
were  to  this  effect  : — 

There  had  been  a  great  difficulty  made  about  the  Squatting  Ordinance.  In  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  great  stress  had 
been  laid  on  the  extent  to  which  squatting  had  extended,  but  he  found  that 
squatting  had  much  decreased  since  he  arrived  in  Trinidad.  The  principal  difficulty 
appeared  to  be  in  the  mode  of  stopping  it,  and  the  proceedings  in  court.  The 
proceedings  laid  down  in  the  ordinance  were  so  difficult,  that  the  magistrates  said 
they  could  not  carry  it  out ;  there  had  not  been  a  single  individual  brought  up  for 
squatting,  and  he  did  not  think  that  it  had  reached  the  head  which  had  been  stated. — 
Vide  Port-of- Spain  Gazette,  May  3d,  18-13. 

Again,  in  confirmation  of  this  : — 

Mr.  Burnley  is  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  extermination  of  squatting  ; 
(here  is  the  mountain  in  labour).  As  yet  the  charge  of  squatting  has  only  been 
brought  home  to  thirty-two  persons,  out  of  a  community  of  50,000  ;  while  several 
of  those  had  permits  to  settle,  or  had  acquired  a  right  of  occupancy.  (And  lo  ! 
here  we  have  the  "wiws  nasciturl")     January  9th,  1843. 

In  further  corroboration  of  this,  in  the  minutes  of  evidence  on  Mr. 
Burnley's  own  agricultural  inquir}7,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
Mr.  Guiseppi,  (the  magistrate  of  two  populous  districts,)  whether  any 
informations  had  been  laid  before  him  against  parties  for  trespassing  on 
crown  lands,  that  gentleman  distinctly  stated — 

Not  one-,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  trespassing  on  crown  lands  in  the 
district  of  St.  Joseph's. 

To  prove  (if  any  proof  were  wanting)  the  invidious  motives  of  this 
party,  who  now  all  at  once  come  forward  against  the  occupiers  of 
crown  lands,  we  need  only  quote  Mr.  Lewis  Paulin,  who  had  resided 
as  colonial  secretary  in  the  colony  for  twenty-four  years,  and  who,  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  how  long  it  was  since  the  first  squatters 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gasparia,  states — 

A  few  of  them,  probably  above  twenty  years,  and  I  believe  with  the  permission 
of  the  then  commandant;  for  in  time  of  slavery,  the  government  encouraged  free 
settlers,  and  every  officer  under  it  was  naturally  disposed  to  do  the  same,  and  they 
(the  settlers)  are  generally  orderly  and  well  behaved. 

It  would  appear  that  so  early  as  the  year  1836,  the  authorities  in 
Downing  Street  addressed  a  despatch  to  Sir  George  Hill  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  occupation  of  crown  lands,  but  that  (as  it  generally  happens 
with  despatches  emanating  from  the  home  authorities  to  these  Trinidad 
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legislators)  the  despatch  in  question,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Trini- 
dad Standard,  "  was  allowed  to  sleep"  till  other  voices  should  be  heard 
at  the  head  of  the  colonial  councils. 

According  to  Mr.  Lewis  Paulin's  explanation,  the  despatch  in  ques- 
tion was  dated  from  the  Colonial  Office  January  30th,  1836,  and  duly 
received  by  Sir  George  Hill. 

This  despatch  was  published  by  the  orders  of  his  Excellency  in  the  Colonial 
Gazette,  and  instructions  issued  to  the  magistrates,  to  make  a  return  of  the  names 
of  all  parties  who  might  be  found  squatting  upon  the  crown  lands. 

In  this  despatch,  the  principles  of  the  Wakefield  system,  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  crown  lands,  were  distinctly  referred  to  ;  and  the  governor  was  requested  to 
take  the  matter  into  his  earliest  consideration,  and  to  submit  to  the  Colonial 
Minister  the  arrangements  he  might  recommend,  as  best  calculated  to  carry  into 
effect,  in  this  colony,  the  views  of  government. 

The  governor,  however,  made  no  communications  on  the  subject  to  his  lordship ;  nor 
do  I  recollect  (continues  Mr.  Paulin)  that  he  ever  consulted  any  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  or  other  individuals  as  to  what  should  be  the  minimum  pi  ice 
of  crown  lands  within  the  colony. 

I  can  decidedly  say  his  Excellency  never  consulted  me,  nor  do  I  believe  he 
ever  consulted  anybody  on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  distinct!// 
given  in  that  circular,  to  ascertain  whether  the  holders  of  uncultivated  lands,  would 
be  disposed  to  make  a  cession  of  them,  which  at  that  time  might  have  been  effected 
at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  evils  we  are  now  suffering  under, 
in  consequence  of  a  limited  population,  avoided  ;  while  nothing  more  was  done 
than  the  publication  of  the  circular,  and  calling  for  a  return  of  the  squatters. 

Here  we  have  it  distinctly  proved,  in  incontrovertible  evidence,  that 
the  colonial  authorities  in  Downing  Street  were  alive  to  the  interests 
of  the  planters,  and  the  colonists  in  general ;  but  that  from  a  most 
unwarrantable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  local  administration,  this 
important  subject  was  allowed  to  sleep ;  and  yet  we  find  these  very 
parties  continually  exclaiming  against  the  incapacity  or  whims  and 
caprices  of  the  Colonial  Office  ! 

Had  this  very  judicious  and  useful  despatch  received  that  due  con- 
sideration which  it  deserved,  the  present  inconveniences,  however 
trifling  in  point  of  fact,  would  have  been  avoided,  and  Mr.  Burnley  and 
his  party  spared  the  unfortunate  expose  which  their  cupidity  and 
avarice  have  brought  upon  them. 

On  the  same  inquiry,  with  reference  to  this  very  natural  and  indeed 
laudable  design  of  the  labouring  population  to  establish  themselves 
independent  of  the  planter,  Mr.  George  Knox,  one  of  the  most  talented 
and  gentlemanly  members  of  the  Trinidad  bar,  thus  expresses  himself: — 

I  believe  the  negroes  do  not  locate  themselves  so  much  in  the  interior,  or  in 
unsettled  places,  but  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  cultivated  districts; 
and  which  1  attribute,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  natural  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
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satisfy  its  wants  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money  and  labour ;  and  then,  to  the 
great  facility  with  which  they  occupy  crown-lands  in  the  places  alluded  to,  where 
they  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market  for  all  they  raise,  particularly  for  guinea- 
grass,  in  Port-of- Spain  and  San  Fernando;  and  have  an  extensive  field  for  the 
profitable  trade  in  charcoal,  which  is  always  in  demand,  is  easily  made  and  brought 
to  market.* 

In  allusion  to  the  order  in  council  for  the  repression  of  illegal  tenure 
of  crown-lands,  Mr.  Knox  observes — 

The  rule  may  be  fair,  as  applied  to  intruders  upon  the  lands  of  resident  proprie- 
tors ;  but  it  is  most  injurious  as  applied  to  crown-lands,  because  for  many  years  past 
the  colonial-government  has  permitted  and  even  actively  encouraged  the  occupation 
of  crown-lands,  in  small  patches,  without  purchase  or  title. 

It  was  the  practice  of  commandants  to  grant  to  free  persons  indiscriminately 
written  permissions  to  occupy  portions  of  land  within  their  districts,  and  many  of 
the  titles  subsequently  granted  by  the  colonial-government  were  founded  upon  an 
occupancy  under  these  permissions. 

These  permissions  never  expressed  the  locality  of  the  lands  with  any  degree  of 
precision  ;  and  the  holders  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  select  any  part  of 
the  crown-lands  within  the  district,  which  was  frequently  done,  changing  from  one 
piece  to  another  in  succession,  after  clearing  away  the  valuable  timber.  No  survey 
was  made  of  any  of  the  tracts  so  occupied,  until  the  parties  were  on  the  eve  of 
applying  for  a  formal  grant. 

I  believe  there  is  no  record  in  any  of  the  public  offices  of  the  very  large 
majority  of  these  permissions,  and  I  have  known  instances  where  these  permis- 
sions were  indorsed,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  sale. 

For  these  reasons,  T  think  the  clause  alluded  to  (limiting  the  authority  of  the 
stipendiary  justice  to  cases  where  the  squatter  has  not  been  in  possession  one 
year),  will  give  rise  to  the  following  difficulties. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  parties  in  occupation  of  crown-lands 
whether  they  are  authorized  intruders,  holding  under  permissions,  or  claiming 
under  the  parties  who  originally  received  them ;  and,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  magistrate  has  no  authority  to  deal  with,  or  even  search  into,  the  right  of  occu- 
pation of  any  or  either  of  the  above  parties  ;  his  jurisdiction  being  strictly  limited 
to  the  case  of  those  who  have  intruded  within  the  year. 

The  only  mode  of  dealing  at  present  with  them  is  by  bringing  an  action  in  the 
supreme  civil  court,  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  which  would  be  a  process  so  dila- 
tory, and  apparently  so  oppressive,  that  the  colonial  government  would  probably 
shrink  from  the  obloquy  of  exercising  it  to  any  extent. 

Herein  we  behold  a  rational,  legal,  and  impartial  view  of  the  case  ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  this  very  lucid  view  of  it  was  given  to  the 

*  While  on  this  subject  (the  industry  of  the  labouring  population)  we  will  ask 
Messrs.  Burnley  &  Co.,  when  resident  in  the  capital,  what  would  become  of  their 
horses  and  luxurious  equipages,  were  it  not  for  the  guinea-grass  grown  by  these 
very  people?  whence  would  they  get  their  poultry,  &c,  and  provisions  of  all 
descriptions,  which  supply  their  costly  banquets  ?  and  which,  by  the  bye,  would 
somewhat  astonish  their  confiding  home-proprietors,  could  one  of  them  perchance 
drop  in,  Asmodeus  like,  as  an  unexpected  guest,  and  find  the  tables  turned  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  agent. 
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Agricultural  Society  with  Mr.  Burnley  himself  in  the  chair,  it  does 
appear  to  us  most  extraordinary  that  that  gentleman  should  have  per- 
sisted, and  should  still  persist,  in  his  abhorrent  and  unnatural  measure 
of  coercion  towards  the  poor  helpless  occupier  of  land  not  belonging  to 
himself,  but  of  lands  appertaining  to  the  crown,  and  which  from  the 
period  of  at  least  twenty  years  the  free  people  of  the  colony  have  been 
in  indisputed  possession,  nay  encouraged  and  invited  to  occupy.  It 
savours  so  much  of  littleness  of  mind,  narrowness  of  principle,  and  a 
deficiency  of  that  better  portion  of  our  nature,  that  none  but  men 
bigoted  to  a  spirit  of  selfish  monopoly  could  have  contemplated  and  so 
obstinately  have  persisted  in. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  pleasing  and  agreeable  task,  and  see 
how  far  this  "squatting"  (or  rather  laudable  desire  of  the  emancipated 
labourer  to  establish  himself  and  better  his  situation,  hitherto  so  unen- 
viable,) is  "ruining  the  colony."  In  so  doing,  we  shall  adhere  as  strictly 
as  possible  to  facts,  and  those  drawn  from  evidence  taken  by  parties 
themselves  interested  in  establishing  this  conclusion. 

In  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  above  alluded  to,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton 
states,  that— 

In  the  four  districts  under  my  charge,  the  population  has  increased  since  eman- 
cipation, and  is  increasing  daily.  Three  large  villages  have  sprung  up  on  the  line 
of  road  to  Arima ;  and  settlers  are  establishing  themselves  everywhere ;  the  num- 
ber attending  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  amounts  to  about  1,500 
adults. 

In  many  instances  labourers,  native  and  immigrant,  have  purchased  lands 
extensively. 

Mr.  Horatio  Huggins,  proprietor  of  the  Bronte  Estate,  states — 

I  have,  in  consequence  of  application  from  several  individuals  to  purchase  lots 
of  land  on  the  Nassau  Estate,  turned  my  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  public 
village,  and  about  a  fortnight  ago  I  put  up  several  lots  at  public  sale  to  ascertain 
their  value.  I  have  sold  sixteen,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  sell  the  remainder  by 
private  sale. 

Twelve  lots  fronting  the  public  road,  50  feet  by  100  deep,  sold  at  an  average  of 
116  dollars,  or  £24.  8s.  4d.  each;  and  the  lots  immediately  behind  them,  70  feet 
by  100,  sold  at  110  dollars,  or  £22.  18s.  6d.  each  ;  amounting  to  above  1,000  dol- 
lars, or  £208.  6s.  8d.  the  acre. 

Some  of  the  purchasers  were  lately  resident  as  labourers  on  the  Jordan  Hill 
Estate,  immediately  adjoining  the  Bronte  lands,  yet  they  prefer  coming  down  and 
paying  an  extra  price  at  the  village. 

The  Jordan  Hill  Estate  is  well  known  to  be  more  abundantly  stocked  with 
provisions  than  any  other  in  the  quarter ;  and  it  is  partly  with  the  money  that 
they  made  out  of  these  grounds,  where  they  were  rent-free,  that  they  have  pur- 
chased the  village  lots.  The  difference  in  the  situation  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
difference  of  price.     Fifteen  months  ago,  before  I  had  determined  to  sell  any  of 
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the  Nassau  lands,  two  of  my  own  labourers  purchased  lots  of  Mr.  Duncan  Camp* 
bell,  near  the  town  of  San  Fernando,  for  which  they  paid  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
2,000  dollars,  or  £416  per  acre. 

Mr.  Lionel  Lee,  of  Orange  Grove  Estate,  says  — 

A  labourer  performs  his  task  of  about  4,000  feet  of  weeding  in  four  hours. 

We  have  430  acres  in  canes,  150  in  pasture,  and  70  in  provisions,  on  the  estate. 

The  population  has  increased  50  per  cent,  on  the  estate  since  emancipation, 
and  I  think  it  has  increased  to  the  same  extent  on  other  properties  in  the  quarter. 
While  the  whole  public  road  is  lined  with  cottage  settlers,  paying  at  the  rate  of 
320  dollars  to  640  dollars,  or  £133.  6s.  per  acre. 

Rowley  Hill  Stewart,  Esq.,  harbour  master,  states — 

The  trade  with  the  Spanish  Main  has  generally  increased  since  1834.  In  im- 
ported vegetables  and  provisions,  the  increase  has  been  great  within  the  last  few 
years,  particularly  from  the  end  of  1838  to  the  present  time  1841.  The  quantity 
of  plantains  imported  in  1825  amounted  to  159,700;  in  1835,  it  increased  to 
2,026,700  ;  and  in  1840,  it  amounted  to  4,332,900.  Hogs  during  the  same  period 
have  increased  from  1,095  to  4,913  ;  fowls,  from  80  dozen  to  860  dozen  ;  turkeys, 
from  87  pair  to  1,081  pair. 

The  import  of  dried  peas,  goats,  eggs,  and  other  minor  articles,  have  all  in- 
creased in  about  the  same  proportion,  and  the  number  of  horned  cattle,  which 
was  only  734  in  1835,  amounted  in  1840  to  4,320,  having  nearly  doubled  since 
1835. — No  yams  are  brought  from  the  Spanish  Main,  but  we  receive  large  quan- 
tities from  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent's,  which  trade  has  altogether  arisen  within  the 
last  three  years.  We  import  besides,  Indian  corn  to  a  great  extent,  and  dried 
peas  from  the  United  States ;  besides  flour,  the  quantity  of  which  has  immensely 
increased  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  the  returns  from  the  custom- 
house show. 

The  number  of  immigrants  has  gradually  increased  since  the  first  publication 
of  the  immigration  ordinance  ;  for  the  last  twelve  months  it  has  continued  steadily 
at  the  rate  of  300  a  month ;  and  they  never  suffer  from  the  want  of  employment 
on  their  arrival. 

In  allusion  to  the  subject  of  immigration,  the  Trinidad  Standard 
of  January  9th,  1843,  states — 

The  immigration  expenses  of  Trinidad  for  1842  was  £15,000;  while  the  expen- 
diture exceeded  the  income  by  £11,000,  the  number  of  immigrants  at  the  expense 
of  the  colony  amounted  to  3,477,  exclusive  of  1,500  not  paid  for;  while  the 
sugar  crops  bid  fair  to  exceed  the  last  year's  by  2,000  hogsheads. 

If  the  above  extracts  are  not  proofs  of  the  general  prosperity,  we 
know  not  what  is. 

In  order  to  prove  this  general  prosperity  and  advantages  resulting 
from  emancipation,  and  the  consequent  stimulus  to  industry  in  the 
labouring  classes,  we  will  not  confine  ourselves  to  Trinidad,  but  quote 
the  following  passages  from  the  Demerara  papers : — 

The  labourers  of  the  plantations  Annandale  and  Lusignan  have  purchased  New 
Orange  Nassau  plantation*  for  50,000  dollars,  to  be  paid  for  in  silver  in  the  course 

*  The  property  of  J.  A.  Holmes,  Esq. 
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of  &  fortnight.  This  p'antation,  which  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  plantains,  is  to  be  converted  into  a  sugar  plantation.  If  in  twenty  months 
after  freedom  the  labourers  can  pay  down  £10,416.  13s.  4d.  sterling,  the  result 
of  hired  labour,  what  may  we  not  expect  to  see  them  become  in  twenty  years — 
working  on  their  own  soil,  and  having  all  the  profits  ? — Vide  Serbice  Advertiser, 

The  Chronicle  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  same  subjects — 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  some  negroes  Working  on 
plantations  Lusignan  and  Annandale,  east  coast  of  the  river  Demerara  ;  for  the 
purchase  of  an  estate,  called  New  Orange  Nassau,  the  property  of  J.  A*  Holmes, 
Esq.  The  Cash  Will  be  paid  in  silver  dollars  within  the  space  of  a  fortnight, 
when  the  plantation  will  be  turned  into  sugar  cultivation — cotton  and  plantains 
being  its  present  produce. 

Some  people  affect  to  think,  that  this  is  an  injury  done  to  the  colony !  We 
would  ask,  how?  Has  nature  only  intended  the  wide  extent  of  British  Guiana's 
soil,  for  the  exclusive  right  of  the  wealthy  white  man,  or  has  Providence  left  it  as 
open  to  the  competition  of  any  man,  without  distinction  of  colour,  who  chooses 
to  pay  its  full  and  legal  price  ?  But  we  forgot— a  few  rich  planters  constitute,  in 
the  opinions  of  their  blind  followers,  the  colony,  and,  therefore,  no  man  dares  pur- 
chase land  but  to  their  annoyance  and  detriment!  Thanks  to  the  British  nation, 
no  such  absurd  doctrine  will  now  be  received,  as  that  the  money  of  the  black  man 
is  not  just  as  good  as  that  of  his  more  favoured  brother. 

We  look  upon  this  second  purchase  as  an  omen  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
colony,  and  as  tending  to  advance  materially  the  cause  of  immigration.  Here  have 
two  estates  been  purchased  in  the  space  of  a  year  and  eight  months  from  the 
termination  of  the  apprenticeship,  by  a  few  labouring  men,  who  were  lately  slaves ! 
Why,  when  this  is  heard  in  America,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  we  defy  the 
stoppage  of  the  stream  of  immigration  into  this  province. 

Injury  to  the  colony,  forsooth  ! — But  the  happiness  of  the  mass  enters  not  into 
the  calculations  of  our  colonial  worthies,  who  think  that  the  emancipation  bill  was 
passed,  merely  to  leave  the  formerly-enslaved  class  in  their  degraded  condition, 
and  not  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  That,  independent  of  the 
glorious  principle  of  liberty,  it  intended  they  should  be  raised  in  the  social  scale, 
every  properly-constituted  mind  is  aware ;  and,  that  it  has  succeeded,  the  purchase 
of  two  estates  by  the  negro-population  amply  evinces.  Away,  then,  with  the 
monstrous  assertion,  that  this  change  of  proprietors  will  be  productive  of  detri- 
ment ;  when,  in  reality,  it  has  effected  a  positive  good. 

In  the  parliamentary  papers  relative  to  Demerara,  or  British  Guiana 
as  it  is  also  called,  it  is  there  proved,  that  the  value  of  the  slave  is 
proportionally  transferred  to  the  soil  since  emancipation ;  in  proof  of 
which,  since  the  abolition  act  came  into  operation,  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling  has  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  plantations  to  persons  resi- 
dent in  the  colony ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  these  official  statements,  a 
proprietor  of  estates  in  British  Guiana,  resident  in  Amsterdam,  has 
given  his  testimony  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  emancipation  in  his 
own  case. 

The  monstrous  folly  (says  a  periodical  journal)  of  leaving  slave-holders  and 
their  representatives  to  prepare  for  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
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has  been  clearly  seen  in  the  resolute  maintenance  of  abuses  fatal  to  the  improve- 
ment, happiness,  and  life  of  the  slave,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  in  all  the  British 
colonies,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  in  which  the  vain  attempt  to  obtain  a  reform 
from  them  was  made,  and  the  sacrifice  of  50,000  lives  during  this  term  of  trial, 
who  fell  victims  to  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  those  who  claimed  a  property  in 
their  fellow-men.  We  might,  indeed,  truly  state  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  at  a 
much  greater  amount  than  we  have  done,  because  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  under  freedom,  instead  of  a  decrease  of  50,000,  there  would  have  been  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  200,000,  arising  from  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  law  of  nature,  and  of  Providence,  which  only  some  dreadful 
calamity  or  intolerable  oppression  has  been  found  to  annul  or  reverse. 

Recent  experience,  upon  a  scale  so  large  as  to  be  decisive  of  the  question,  has 
proved,  that  emancipation  is  as  safe  as  it  is  just,  and  that  this  righteous  measure 
not  only  brings  with  it  an  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  negro,  inconceiva- 
ble by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it,  but  that,  by  affording  greatly  increased 
motives  and  opportunity  for  instruction,  it  is  eminently  conducive  to  his  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  religious  advancement. 

Such  results  fill  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  and  Christian  with  sober  exulta- 
tion, and  furnish  new  and  unanswerable  arguments  for  universal  emancipation, 
however  differently  regarded  by  those  who,  if  their  own  statements  are  to  be 
believed,  are  the  interested  apologists  for  the  perpetuation  of  negro  bondage. 

To  afford  another  illustration  of  the  industrious  habits  of  the 
labouring  population  of  British  Guiana,  before  closing  our  remarks  on 
that  interesting  colony,  we  will  give  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Berbice  Gazette  of  December  8th,  1842 — 

It  is  all  very  well  for  sugar-planters  to  denounce  all  men  as  idle,  who  do  not  work 
in  a  cane-piece,  and  to  consider  all  labour  not  devoted  to  the  production  of  sugar 
as  no  better  than  sheer  indolence;  but  it  is  only  fair,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
true  amount  of  the  industry  of  the  Berbice  labourers  during  the  last  four  years, 
to  take  into  account  what  they  have  done  for  themselves,  as  well  as  what  they 
have  done  for  their  employers.  Now,  besides  the  produce  made  in  Berbice  since 
the  emancipation,  and  the  plantation-cottages  and  other  buildings  erected,  the 
labourers  of  Berbice,  as  appears  from  a  return  now  before  us,  have  within  that 
period  built  for  themselves  no  less  than  1,184  freehold  cottages!  To  these  cottages 
are  attached  about  7,000  acres  of  land,  purchased  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  100,000 
dollars,  and  put  into  cultivation  in  provisions.  These  freeholds  are  occupied  by  1,223 
families,  including  4,646  individuals.  More  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  lazy  Berbice 
agricultural  labourers  have  already  houses  of  their  own,  purchased  and  built  by  their 
own  labour.  Nor  has  the  acquisition  of  their  own  houses  withdrawn  them  from  the 
sugar  cultivation.  While  their  houses  were  building,  they  could  not  give  the  same 
labour  as  before  to  their  own  employers ;  but  after  they  were  built,  as  appears  by 
the  same  return,  the  able-bodied  labourers  mostly  applied  themselves  to  plantation 
labour,  leaving  the  grounds  to  be  looked  after  by  the  children  and  the  invalids. 

Such  are  the  class  of  people  whom  certain  gentlemen  would  stigma- 
tize as  idle  and  dissolute,  leading  a  vagabond  life,  to  the  utter  discom- 
fiture and  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  planter  !  to  please  whom,  the  labourer 
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must  have  no  consideration  for  his  own  and  his  little  family  comforts ; 
in  whom  no  sentiment  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  must 
exist ;  but,  like  the  slave  that  he  was,  or  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  he 
must  toil  on  in  penury  and  wretchedness,  unheeded  and  unpitied  ;  while 
the  planter  accumulates  wealth  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  This  is  the 
benighted  situation  in  which  he  has  existed,  and  this  is  the  situation  in 
which  his  hard  taskmasters  would  still  have  him  exist. 

This  picture  may  be  considered  as  overdrawn.  I  do  not  mean  it  to 
apply  in  a  general  sense,  nor  to  such  gentlemen  as  the  Bushes,  the 
Robertses,  the  Dennistouns,  the  Grahams,  nor  the  better  portion  of  the 
planters  of  Trinidad,  but  to  those  who  have  over  and  over  again  expressed 
such  sentiments,  since  the  emancipation  of  the  labourers  of  Trinidad. 

By  way  of  experiment,  as  a  mutual  benefit  to  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed, it  has  been  suggested  the  giving  the  labourers  a  direct  interest 
in  the  cultivation  of  estates,  by  sharing  with  them  a  part  of  the  profits 
and  losses  of  the  property,  thereby  making  the  cultivator  interested  in 
the  staple.  This  experiment,  I  freely  confess,  I  do  not  think  would 
succeed,  at  least  under  present  circumstances,  as  there  are  prejudices 
on  the  part  of  both  the  employer  and  employed  which  it  will  require 
years  to  remove,  when  a  more  favourable  feeling  of  mutual  reconcilia- 
tion and  confidence  shall  have  arisen,  and  which  is  far  from  being  the 
case  at  the  present  period. 

Scrutator. 

Colonial  Club,  St.  James's  Square, 
October,  1843. 


SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  IRON. 


The  following  exhibits  the  decrease  of  the  make  of  iron  in  South  Staffordshire 
during  the  past  three  years  : — 

Furnaces  in  blast.         Weekly  make.            Annual  make. 
1841— February 105  7,875  tons 893,750  tons. 


1842— March. 

1843— January 82  .. 

1843— July 72  .. 


6,880 
6,5(i0 
5,760 


344,000 
328,000 
288,000 


While  the  exportation  to  the  United  States  of  America  has  also  decreased,  though 
not  quite  in  so  large  a  proportion  : — 


Hardwares  and  Cutlery. 

1838     £661,704 

1839  849,640 

1840  334,065 

1841  584,400 

1842  298,881 


Iron  and  Steel,  wrought  and  unwrought. 

1838     £634,395 

1839     801,198 

1840     355,534 

1841      626,532 

\  U842     394,854 
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THE     PRESS. 

There  is  hardly  any  power  which  ha3  made  a  greater  progress  than 
that  of  the  Press.  The  first  discovery  of  printing  gave  date  to  a  minute 
record  of  facts,  which  astonishes  the  historian  and  the  searcher  after 
past  events.  The  exact  year,  or  the  exact  place,  when  and  where  it 
occurred  is  a  matter  of  dispute;  it  was  so  near  1470,  that  we  cannot 
be  very  wrong  in  ascribing  that  date  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  compared 
to  its  immediate  and  marvellous  progress,  but  life  being  infused  into  an 
inanimate  body.  Its  power,  however,  was  still  limited  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  learned ;  to  the  public  at  large  it  was  only  crawling  on  all 
fours.  The  formation  of  newspapers  was  the  first  symptom  of  its  being 
on  its  legs,  and  that  it  could  balance  itself.  The  first  printed  in  our 
own  country  was  "  The  English  Mercurie,  published  by  authoritie  for 
the  prevention  of  false  reports  ;  imprinted  at  London  by  her  highness' 
printer,  in  1588."  There  are  three  or  four  numbers  of  it  in  the  British 
Museum. — In  1 696,  there  were  only  9  newspapers  published  in  Lon- 
don ;  all  of  them  appearing  at  weekly  intervals.  In  1709,  the  number 
had  increased  to  18,  of  which  one  only  was  published  daily.  In  1724, 
the  number  was,  3  daily,  6  weekly,  7  three  times  a  week,  the  London 
Gazette  twice  a  week ;  it  still  appears  at  the  same  periods,  but  might 
be  greatly  improved,  and  is  the  channel  through  which  official  informa- 
tion  should  be  rendered  daily  to  the  public.  Instruction  forwarded  by 
the  colonial  minister  to  colonies  at  the  antipodes,  remain  closed  against 
those  most  interested  in  them,  until  they  have  travelled  as  far  as  they 
can  go,  and  then  are  allowed  to  ooze  out  at  a  governor's  discretion, 
and  ultimately  are  only  brought  forth  in  an  ensuing  session  of  parlia- 
ment, in  a  folio  volume  in  a  blue  cover,  when  the  subject  of  them  is 
probably  forgotten,  or  passed  by.  The  first  proof  of  real  improvement 
and  progress  at  the  colonial  office  will  be  the  publication  of  the  minis- 
ter's despatches  in  the  government  Gazette.* 

In  1792,  there  were  in  London  13  daily  papers,  and  20  semi-weekly 
papers  ;  the  number  printed  annually  was  14,794,193,  which  yielded  to 

*  Had  this  occurred  when  Lord  Normanby  sent  his  instructions  to  the  late 
Governor  Hobson  at  New  Zealand,  the  policy  of  them  would  have  been  explained 
to  his  lordship,  and  the  mischief  that  was  likely  to  have  arisen  from  them  would 
have  been  pointed  out,  the  settlement  of  Aucland  would  never  have  occurred,  and 
the  consequent  ruin  of  thousands  saved,  as  well  as  a  saving  to  the  English  treasury 
of  £60,000. 
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government  £118,498.  In  1824,  the  number  printed  was  26,000,000. 
In  1836,  when  the  stamp-duty  was  4d.,  the  number  issued  for  the 
United  Kingdom  was  35,576,056.  In  1839,  when  the  duty  was  reduced 
to  Id.,  the  number  issued  was  58,51,6,862.  The  consumption  of  stamps 
has  therefore  increased  64  per  cent,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  since  the 
reduction  of  the  duty ;  but  this  account,  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  is  only  brought  up  to  1839 ;  no  doubt 
the  increase  since  that  time  is  immense. 

The  oldest  existing  London  paper  is  the  English  Chronicle,  or  White- 
hall Evening  Post,  commenced  in  1747.  The  oldest  existing  English 
provincial  paper  is  the  Lincoln  Mercury,  published  at  Stamford  in 
1695.  The  oldest  paper  in  Ireland  is  the  Belfast  News  Letter,  published 
in  1737.  In  Scotland,  the  Caledonian  Mercury  claims  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Mercurius  Caledonius,*  which  was  commenced  in  1660;  but 
the  Caledonian  Mercury  was  not  commenced  until  1720.  There  are 
provincial  papers  published  in  every  county  in  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  and  Surrey — the  latter  coming  within 
the  halo  of  the  London  press  ;  in  6  counties  in  Wales ;  in  15  out  of  the 
33  counties  in  Scotland  ;  in  Ireland,  in  8  out  of  the  32  counties.  There 
are  4  papers  in  Guernsey,  9  in  Jersey,  and  5  in  the  Isle  of  Man — all 
unstamped  and  free  from  taxation. 

In  1 605,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Mercure  de  France, 
published  by  Richer  freres,  booksellers  at  Paris,  is  the  earliest  news- 
paper on  record  in  France. 

From  a  careful  review  of  Bottin's  Almanach  du  Commerce  for  Jan- 
uary 1840,  the  following  details  of  the  Parisian  and  provincial  press  is 
deduced : — 

Political  morning  journals      ...             ...             ...  ...  20 

Literary  and  judicial  ditto      ...             ...             ...  ...  9 

Political  evening        ditto      ...             ...             ...  ...  3 

Journals  of  various  kinds,  published  weekly,  or  at  shorter 

intervals  than  once  a  month          ...             ...  ...  70 

Commercial   and   industrial  journals,   advertising  sheets, 

price  currents,  &c.          ...            ...            ...  ...  28 

Total    ...  ...  .  ...  130 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  monthly  journals  are  published — 

Biography  and  topography     ...  ...  ...  ...       4 

Jurisprudence  and  administration  ...  ...  ...     36 

Religion    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       7 

*  A  weekly  newspaper,  in  Latin,  was  printed  at  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  until 
within  the  last  five  years.  Its  circulation  was  chiefly  amongst  the  priests. 
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Freemasonry  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Military  art  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

Medicine  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  14 

Music        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

Fashion     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 

Education  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12 

Science     ...  ...  ...  .  .  ...  ...  12 

Literature  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12 

Rural  economy  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  15 

Commerce  and  industry  ...  ...  ...  ...  12 

Total  ...  ...  ...  142 

There  are  34  daily  newspapers  in  Paris  ;  13(5  other  journals  ;  and  173 
newspapers  out  of  Paris. — Paris,  with  a  population  of  about  a  million, 
had  34  daily  papers  in  1840,  the  average  sale  of  which  exceeds  90,000 
copies  per  day  ;  whilst  London,  with  a  population  of  1,800,000,  had 
only  9  daily  papers,  with  a  sale  of  about  45,000  per  day. 

There  is,  however,  one  subject  connected  with  the  periodical  press 
of  France,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  make  known  to  Lord 
Lowther  and  our  ministers  :  the  daily  average  of  the  journals,  periodi- 
cals, and  printed  works  of  all  kinds,  sent  by  the  post  in  France,  in  the 
year  1840,  was  132,086.  There,  pamphlets — books  as  large  as  our  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  Reviews — are  sent  by  post,  under  band,  at  a 
most  trifling  expense.  The  reduction  in  the  expense  of  postage  com- 
menced in  England,  but  the  desire  for  it  is  spreading  throughout 
Europe.  Russia  already  has  a  uniform  price  per  weight,  distance  making 
no  difference.  None  are  so  deeply  interested  in  its  becoming  general 
as  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  reviews. 
But  on  the  Continent,  it  is  that  class  of  persons  whom  we  know  in 
England  by  the  name  of  "savants,"  who  take  part  in  it.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  an  account  given  at  page  456  of  the  August  number  of  this 
Magazine,  or  to  page  293  of  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  No.  76,  of  the 
10th  December,  1842,  of  what  was  stated  to  the  writer  of  this  by  some 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe,  at  one  of  the  Wednesday  evening 
meetings  of  the  venerable  Baron  de  Janquin,  at  Vienna,  in  1839.  An 
appeal  may  be  made  to  those  who  have  seen  M.  Arago  at  Paris,  with 
his  four  secretaries,  some  one  of  whom  understands  every  European 
language,  and  most  Asiatic  ;  what  will  such  say  to  the  universal  know- 
ledge poured  in  every  day  by  the  post  to  his  bureau  ?  who  will  not  see  the 
utility,  the  blessing  of  general  extension  of  postal  communication  ?  In 
France,  an  annuarie  is  published  of  every  department — a  combination  of 
almanack,  directory,  and  every  possible  statistical  information. 

The  United  States  has  more  newspapers  and  periodical  journals  than 
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any  other  country.  The  inhabitants  of  that  State  alone  has  more  than 
the  233  millions  of  Europeans.  The  first  American  press  was  set  up 
up  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1638  ;  in  1775,  there 
were  37  newspapers;  in  1801,  203;  in  1810,  308;  in  1823,  598  ;  in 
1828,  802. 

Besides  the  newspapers,  more  than  400  periodicals  are  annually  pub- 
lished. There  is  no  sufficient  data  from  which  to  compute  the  number 
of  copies  of  newspapers  which  circulate  in  the  United  States,  as  they 
are  sent  forth  without  tax,  (and  knowledge  there  is  not  converted  into  a 
source  of  revenue,)  but  the  number  some  time  back  did  not  fall  short  of 
100  millions,  as  stated  in  the  American  Almanack  for  1840.  The  pro- 
gressive increase  has  been  computed  as  follows  ; — Dr.  Miller's  estimate 
in  1801,  gives  at  least  12,000,000,  as  the  number  of  copies  annually 
circulated.  Mr.  Thompson,  in  1810,  computed  them  to  be  22,500,000. 
The  American  Almanack  in  1834,  at  75,000,000. 

The  total  number  of  papers  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1839,  was  only  58,516,000,  so  that  making  allowance  for  the 
difference  of  population,  the  number  of  papers  published  in  the  United 
States,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
in  England.  Nearly  all  this  information  is  but  a  condensed  extract 
from  the  valuable  paper  of  P.  L.  Simmonds,  Esq.  read  before  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  London,  21st  of  June  1841,  and  printed  in  their 
Reports,  vol.  3.  Part  the  3d  for  October,  1840,  p.  Ill;  who  states 
that— 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  shown  by  a  very  able  writer  in  the  Scotsman,  that  the 
number  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  in  proportion  to  the 
population — five  times  as  great  as  in  the  British  Isles  ;  and  the  same  writer  was 
of  opinion  that  but  for  the  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  United  States  would 
in  all  probability  have  a  proportion  of  newspapers  eight  or  ten  times  as  great  as 
in  the  British  Isles  ;  an  estimate,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  two  millions,  which  is  equal 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  British  Isles,  the  number  of  papers  is  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  number  published  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  estimate  the  value  or  influence  of  newspaper  literature,  by 
its  quantity  alone,  but  must  also  have  regard  also  to  its  quality.  From  the  latter, 
indeed,  it  derives  iU  chief  value ;  and  in  whatever  degree  the  Americans  may 
exceed  us  in  the  number,  they  certainly  are  immeasurably  below  us  in  the  quality 
of  their  newspapers.  The  American  style  of  writing  is  florid  to  excess  ;  journals 
and  periodicals  are  filled  ad  nauseam  with  high-flown  figures  and  dazzling  orna- 
ments. An  American  writer  cannot  describe  the  simplest  affair  without  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  ;  and  their  periodical  press  is,  almost  without  exception,  characterized 
by  redundancy  of  expression,  turgidity  of  diction,  and  an  extravagance  of  style 
and  sentiment.  From  the  immense  number  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
it  results  that  the  number  of  subscribers  to  each  is  limited,  2,000  being  considered 
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a  respectable  list,  and  therefore  no  single  paper  is  able  to  unite  the  talent  of  many 
able  men,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  France  and  England. 

As  there  is  no  duty  on  advertisements,  advertising  is  carried  on  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  the  American  papers,  to  the  great  benefit  of  trade.  The  13  New  York 
daily  papers  contain  more  advertisements  than  all  the  newspapers  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

But  it  is  time,  in  the  Colonial  Magazine,  to  say  something  of  the 
press  in  the  colonies. 

British  North  American  Colonies. — Canada. — The  first  paper 
printed  was  the  Quebec  Gazette,  in  January  1765,  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  English. 

The  second  was  the  Montreal  Gazette,  in  1775.  There  were 
5  newspapers  in  Lower  Canada  in  1810.  There  were  51  in  the  British 
North  American  possessions  in  1830. 

In  Lower  Canada  there  were  published  at  Quebec  3  semi-weekly  and 
1  weekly ;  at  Three  Rivers,  1  weekly  ;  at  Montreal,  5  semi- weekly 
and  2  weekly,  and  at  Stanstead  1  weekly.  In  Upper  Canada,  6  ;  at 
York  or  Toronto,  6  ;  at  Kingston  5  ;  at  Niagara,  3  ;  at  Brock ville,  2  ; 
and  one  each  at  Hamilton,  Perth,  and  St.  Catherine,  in  all  19  ;  in  1834, 
this  number  had  increased  to  34 ;  at  present,  with  a  population  of 
400,000,  there  are  about  28  newspapers  in  the  Province. 

Mr.  Simmonds  remarks,  that  "  The  British  population  of  Lower 
Canada  although  numerically  inferior  to  the  French  as  one  to  four, 
support  treble  the  number  of  newspapers.  The  census  of  1831  gave 
the  entire  population  as  511,917.  Out  of  this  number  the  proportion 
of  French  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  400,000,  who  are  contented 
with  3  newspapers,  not  one  of  which  is  daily,  but  2  tri-weekly  and  1 
weekly.  The  British  in  Lower  Canada  have  8  newspapers,  besides 
monthly  periodicals,  although  they  perhaps  do  not  exceed  100,000  in 
number.  The  British  have  also  literary  societies,  public  libraries, 
museums,  &c,  while  the  French  have  nothing  of  the  same  description. 
The  weekly  issues  of  the  British  press  of  Lower  Canada  are  equal  to 
29,000,  those  of  the  French  press  to  8000. 

This  comparison  between  the  British  and  other  nations,  which  have 
established  Colonies,  is  the  same  all  over  the  Globe. 

Newfoundland. — Population  75,000,  has  9  newspapers  ;  7  of  which 
are  published  at  St.  John's,  1  at  Harbour  Grace,  and  1  at  Carbon  ear ; 
the  oldest  of  the  existing  papers  is  the  Royal  Gazette,  begun  in  1805. 

Bermuda. — Early  in  1784,  a  printing-office  was  established,  and  the 
Bermuda  Gazette  appeared.  There  are  now  two  weekly  papers,  and 
since  Colonel  Reid  has  been  the  Governor  of  the  Island,   they  have 
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contained   many  interesting  reports  and  papers,  connected  with  "  The 
Theory  of  Storms." 

Bahamas. — The  Royal  Bahama  Gazette  was  established  at  Nassau 
New  Providence,  soon  after  the  peace  was  concluded  on  the  American 
continent  in  1783.  The  island  now  supports  two  newspapers,  and  both 
are  issued  twice  a  week. 

New  Brunswick. — In  1830,  there  were  7  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
province  ;  4  at  St.  John's,  1  at  Frederickton  ;  1  at  St.  Andrews,  and  1 
at  Miramichi.  By  the  close  of  1837,  there  had  been  added  to  this 
number  3  more ;  viz.  2  at  St.  John's  and  1  at  Woodstock.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  (1841)  the  number  had  consider- 
ably increased,  there  being  9  published  at  St.  John's;  2  at  Frederick- 
ton  ;  1  at  St.  Andrews;  1  at  Miramichi,  and  1  at  Woodstock;  and  Mr. 
Simmons  adds  "  The  New  Brunswick  papers,  are  of  a  more  useful  and 
commercial  character  than  those  of  the  sister  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  interfere  less  with  political  matters." 

Nova  Scotia. — Printing  was  first  introduced  into  Nova  Scotia  in  1751, 
a  period  of  twenty-four  years  before  it  was  commenced  at  Canada,  and 
thirty-three  years  before  it  found  its  way  into  New  Brunswick.  The 
Halifax  Gazette  appeared  in  1751,  but  not  brought  out  at  regular 
intervals  until  1760  :  the  history  of  this  paper  is  interesting  (but  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Simmonds,)  of  its  proprietors  John  Bushell  and 
Anthony  Henry. 

A  second  paper  was  brought  out  in  1766.  We  find  3  papers  at 
Halifax  in  1810;  6  in  1830  ;   11  in  1838. 

The  rapid  communication  between  Halifax  and  England  by  means  of 
the  Cunard  mail  steamers,  has  given  quite  an  impetus  to  newspapers, 
and  called  into  being  several  new  journals.  This  must  act  both  ways  ; 
no  doubt  an  increased  number  of  English  newspapers  go  there. 

Prince  Edward's  Island. — Eleven  years  after  the  introduction  of 
printing  in  New  Brunswick,  it  found  its  way  into  this  island  ;  and,  in 
1795,  a  paper  was  commenced  at  Charlotte  Town,  called  the  St.  John's 
Miscellany.  This  paper  was  soon  discontinued.  Since  that  period, 
several  have  started,  and  two  are  now  published,  the  oldest  of  which 
dates  from  1823. 

Honduras. — Population  4,000.  The  Belize  Advertiser  was  com- 
menced in  1838,  and  seems  likely  to  last ;  a  second  weekly  paper,  under 
the  title  of  the  Honduras  Observer,  was  commenced  in  1 840. 

West  India  Islands. — There  is  not  an  island  in  the  West  Indies 
which  has  not  two  or  more  papers. 

Jamaica  had  a  journal  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  in  1772,  but 
the  first  at  Kingston  was  in  1778  ;  the  island  has  now  10. 
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Mr.  Simmonds  remarks  that — 

The  press  at  Kingston  has  fl uctuated  greatly  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
continual  changes  having  taken  place  by  the  discontinuance  of  old,  and  the 
establishment  of  new  journals.  The  newspapers  are  generally  conducted  with 
much  ability,  and  contribute  largely  to  our  stock  of  information  regarding  the 
natural  productions,  statistics,  meteorology,  &c,  of  the  Island.  The  tax  of  postage 
upon  newspapers  in  Jamaica,  is  felt  very  severely  by  the  proprietors  of  journals, 
who  are  deprived  of  many  subscribers  in  consequence  of  their  having  to  charge 
an  additional  sum  of  8  dollars  for  their  papers,  as  one-half  of  the  whole  amount, 
16  dollars  per  annum,  is  taken  by  the  post-office  for  transmitting  them  to  the 
subscribers. 

Rowland  Hill,  where  are  you  ?  you  are  wanted  here.  Every  Jamaica 
planter  should  petition  for  your  re-instatement. 

Barbadoes. — A  newspaper  was  first  published  in  this  island  in  1731. 
The  island  has  now  5  semi-weekly,  and  1  tri-weekly  newspaper,  all  of 
which  are  published  at  Bridgetown  ;  in  addition  to  an  official  weekly 
Government  Gazette. 

The  oldest  existing  paper  was  commenced  about  the  year  1810  or  1811.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  two  of  these  papers  have  been  established  by  the  coloured 
population  as  their  especial  organs,  one  about  three  years  ago,  and  the  other  in 
the  present  year  (1841),  and  they  are  supported  and  conducted  entirely  by  that 
class ;  one  is  edited,  with  much  ability,  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Prescot,  a  gentleman  of 
colour.  In  Jamaica,  also,  one  or  two  of  the  papers  are  edited  by  persons  of 
colour,  and  espouse  the  cause  and  interests  of  the  negro  population.  Many  of 
the  colonial  papers  are  owned  by  members  of  the  Island  legislature. 

St.  Kitt's,  Grenada,  Tobago,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  have 
each  2  weekly  political  journals.  The  oldest  paper  at  St.  Kitt's  dates 
from  1813,  but  a  Gazette  was  published  in  1748.  Grenada,  1742. 
Tobago,  the  first  was  only  five  years  since.  Antigua,  1813,  but  there 
was  a  paper  published  there  in  1748.  Dominica,  1825.  St.  Lucia,  1837. 
St.  Vincent,  1784.  At  Trinidad,  there  are  2  semi- weekly  papers, 
besides  the  Royal  Gazette,  which  are  all  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
the  oldest  having  only  been  published  14  years.  The  price  of  the 
different  West  India  papers  varies  considerably — the  Kingston  daily 
papers  being  1  doubloon  (£5  6s.  8d.)  per  annum,  while  the  Spanish- 
Town  semi-weekly  paper  is  charged  nearly  the  same  price  ;  the  Barba- 
does papers  are  6  or  8  dollars ;  the  Antigua,  Dominica,  and  Grenada 
papers  cost  the  same  :  those  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  12  dollars  ;  and 
those  of  St.  Vincent,  £3  5s.  per  annum.  These  newspapers  are  all 
creditable  publications ;  they  are  generally  published  in  the  English 
tongue,  except  in  some  few  instances  of  colonies  ceded  by  France,  in 
which  they  are  partially  printed  in  the  language  of  that  country. 

India. — The  succinct  but  excellent  account  of  the  press  in   the 
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Peninsula  of  Hindostan,  shall  be  copied  entire.  The  reader  must  recol- 
lect the  date  of  the  paper  from  which  it  is  extracted,  viz.,  July,  1841  : 

The  state  of  the  press  in  India  is  very  different  to  what  it  was  some  years  ago. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  much  greater  number  of  papers  published,  nor  is  the 
aggregate  circulation  of  the  whole  very  much  above  the  sum  total  of  the  sale, 
when  controversy  ran  high  between  the  partisans  of  government  and  the  friends 
of  a  free  press  and  colonization.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  tone  of 
the  journals,  and  their  contents  indicate  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence,  and  the 
possession  of  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  News- 
papers are  now  as  common  in  the  British  dominions  abroad,  as  in  England ;  and 
in  British  India  six  or  eight  Gazettes  are  now  published  in  the  Bengalee  lan- 
guage. One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  modern  history  of  Hindostan, 
and  the  most  unfailing  guarantee  of  its  improvement,  is  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge by  the  establishment  of  periodicals,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Sacred 
writings  in  the  native  dialects. 

There  was  great  truth  in  Lord  William  Bentinck's  assertion,  that  the 
panacea  for  the  evils,  both  moral  and  physical,  endured  by  the  natives 
is  "knowledge,"  "knowledge,"  "knowledge." 

In  1814,  there  existed  but  2  papers  at  Calcutta,  besides  the  Govern- 
ment Gazette.  In  1826,  3  more  had  been  added.  In  1833,  there 
were  33  different  publications.  In  1841,  there  were  8  English  daily 
papers,  3  tri-weekly,  8  weekly,  and  9  native  papers. 

The  first.  Calcutta  newspaper  was  Hicking's  Gazette,  which  was 
commenced  on  the  29th  of  January,  1781.  The  Calcutta  Gazette,  or 
Oriental  Advertiser,  appears  to  have  been  the  second  journal  in 
British  India ;  it  is  a  small  official  sheet,  commenced  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1784.  The  Calcutta  daily  papers  now  assimilate  very  closely 
to  those  published  in  London.  The  Englishman  has  a  daily  circulation 
of  from  1300  to  1400  subscribers,  and  is  said  to  yield  a  profit  of  £5000 
a  year;  the  cost  of  printing  and  conducting  it  being  about  £8000. 
The  Bengal  Hurkaru,  or  Messenger,  the  oldest  and  leading  journal  of 
India,  was  originally  established  as  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  January, 
1795.  The  first  number  of  the  daily  Hurkaru,  being  likewise  the  first 
daily  paper  ever  published  in  India,  appeared  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1819.  It  has  since  been  several  times  enlarged  and  improved,  and  is 
now  as  large  as  the  London  Morning  Post ;  it  has  a  circulation  of 
about  1600,  and  has  generally  a  page  and  a  half  of  general  advertise- 
ments. 

From  a  parliamentary  paper,  printed  in  1832,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  periodical  publications,  under  the  license  or  sanction  of  the 
British  government  at  the  several  Presidencies,  was  as  follows : 
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1814. 

1820. 

1830. 

Bengal — European  publications 
Native            ditto 

...  none  . 

..  5  .. 
,.  none  .. 

.    31 

.       8 

Fort  St.  George — European  publications 
Native            ditto 

...     5     . 

...  none  .. 

..  8  .. 
. .  none . . 

.  8 
.  none 

Bombay — European  publications 
Native            ditto 

...  4  ., 
...  none  . 

,.  4  .. 
..    2    .. 

.  12 
.      4 

Totals       10  19  63 

From  a  list  of  Indian  newspapers  made  out  in  1836,  it  appeared 
that  there  were  published  in  Calcutta  3  daily  papers,  1  thrice  a  week, 

1  twice  a  week,  and  6  weekly,  besides  several  native  publications  not 
taken  into  account ;  at  Serampore,  2  weekly ;  in  the  Mofusil,  6  weekly ; 
at  Madras,  1  four  times  a  week,  and  6  semi-weekly ;  at  Bombay,  2 
weekly,  and  2  semi- weekly ;  Singapore,  2  weekly  ;  Penang,  1. 

The  weight  allowed  for  newspapers  by  the  post  is  3|  sicca,  or  lolas, 
Weight,  each  cover,  upon  which  postage  is  levied  as  upon  two  rates — 

2  annas  to  stations  within  400  miles,  and  3  annas  to  stations  exceeding 
that  distance.  Thus  the  postage  on  a  daily  paper  to  any  station  within 
400  miles  from  Calcutta,  will  amount  to  40  rupees,  and  beyond  that 
distance  to  60  rupees,  per  annum. 

The  price  of  the  Calcutta  daily  papers  is  64  rupees  ;  of  the  weekly, 
16  rupees  ;  of  the  Bombay  tri- weekly  papers,  60  rupees;  semi- weekly, 
30  to  40  rupees.  The  Madras  and  Bombay  press  has  a  less  extensive 
circulation  than  that  of  Bengal,  and  it  has  been  changing  so  much 
lately,  that  we  possess  less  accurate  details  of  its  actual  state,  but  we 
find  at  Madras  9  English  newspapers  published  in  1839,  nearly  all 
semi-weekly.  At  Bombay,  the  English  periodicals  are  9  or  10  in  num- 
ber, all  issued  semi-weekly,  and  4  native  publications.  In  the  Ultra- 
Gangetic  provinces  1  newspaper  is  published  at  Loodianah  ;  1  at 
Moulmein ;  1  at  Delhi ;  1  at  Agra  ;  and  1  at  Serampore. 

Ceylon — 2  semi-weekly  papers  and  an  official  Gazette  are  published  ; 
the  first  was  in  1802. 

East  of  the  Ganges  —a  paper  is  published  at  Pulo-Penang,  under 
the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  Gazette,  which  was  commenced 
as  early  as  1805,  but  the  publication  was  suspended  for  some  years,  and 
resumed  in  1833.  Malacca,  on  the  Malay  Coast,  has  had  several 
newspapers,  one  of  which,  entitled  The  Register,  is  still  continued. 

Canton — Two  weekly  English  newspapers  were  published  at  Can- 
ton, but  are  now  removed  to  Macao.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the 
Canton  Register,  which  appeared  on  the  7th  of  November,  1827. 
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Australasia,  Sydney  has  as  many  as  8  newspapers,  and  in  size 
and  style  are  counterparts  of  the  best  of  the  provincial  journals.  The 
price  is  high,  (9d.  per  paper,)  considering  there  is  no  stamp  duty ;  one 
appears  daily,  the  others  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  The  oldest  paper  is 
the  Sydney  Gazette,  which  commenced  the  5th  of  March,  1805. 

Melbourne  —  3  papers  are  published  twice  a  week. 

Geeling — 1,  weekly. 

South  Australia  has  4  newspapers — 1  published  serai- weekly  at 
Adelaide,  and  the  others  weekly. 

Van  Dieme?i's  Land.  Hobart  Town,  6  weekly  newspapers,  1  semi- 
weekly,  and  2  gratis  advertising  sheets-  Launceston,  1  weekly,  1 
semi-weekly. 

Sandwich  Islands  have  now  their  regular  newspaper.  The  Sandwich 
Island  Gazette,  published  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  has  now  been  established 
more  than  three  years,  and  was  conducted  until  lately  by  Mr.  S.  D. 
Mackintosh,  who  has  recently  gone  to  America,  where  he  has  started 
another  paper.     The  Gazette  has  since  merged  into  the  Polynesian. 

New  Zealand.    Wellington.    The  first  number  of  the  New  Zealand 

r  Gazette  was  printed  in  London  on  the  2 1st  of  August,  1839,  and 
although  a  great  number  were  struck  off,  the  demand  was  so  great, 
that  a  second  edition  was  published  on  the  8th  of  September.  Its 
very  able  editor,  Samuel  Revans,  immediately  embarked,  and  printed 
the  second  number  on  the  beach  at  Port  Nicholson,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1840.  He  had  been  preceded  by  the  Company's  agent,  Colonel 
William  Wakefield,  who  had  arrived  on  the  20th  of  September,  1839, 
so  that  Mr.  R.,  on  his  arrival,  found  plenty  of  matter  with  which  to  fill 
up  his  paper.  It  was  at  first  a  weekly  publication,  but  now  appears 
twice  a  week.  Its  price  is  10s.  per  quarter,  which  is  not  so  high  as  the 
Calcutta  papers ;  but  as  the  population  increases  and  greater  numbers 
are  printed,  no  doubt  the  price  will  be  lowered.  The  Colonist  has 
been  started  in  opposition  to  it — Mr.  Hanson  being  its  editor — but  the 
proprietorship  is  in  a  joint-stock  company.  It  is,  however,  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  read  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  the  5th  of  April, 
1843,  the  report  of  an  anniversary  dinner  to  commemorate  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Press  in  New  Zealand — Mr.  Revans  in  the  Chair,  and 
Mr.  Hanson  as  Vice  President. 

Nelson.  Like  its  predecessor  at  Wellington,  the  Nelson  Examiner 
had  its  first  number  published  in  London,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1841.  Its  editor,  Mr.  Charles  Elliott,  printed  the  second  number  at 
Nelson  Haven,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1842— Capt.  Arthur  Wakefield, 
R.  N.,  having  preceded  him  in  the  Whitby,  and  landed  there  on  the 
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9th  of  October,  1841.  This  is  a  weekly  paper;  the  price  for  single 
numbers  is  Is.,  or  40s.  a  year  ;  but  as  it,  like  the  Wellington  papers, 
is  untaxed,  the  price  must  fall,  as  the  population  increases  so  as  to  call 
for  the  printing  of  a  greater  number. 

Bay  of  Islaiids.  A  newspaper  was  started  here  soon  after  the 
colonists  had  established  themselves  in  Cook's  Straits,  but  it  did  not 
last  long,  as  the  Governor,  availing  himself  of  a  law  which  had  been 
made  at  the  penal  state  at  Sydney,  under  the  government  of  which  he 
at  first  acted,  availed  himself  of  this  law,  and  suppressed  the  paper. 

Auckland.  Newspapers  seem  to  have  been  started  here,  only  to  be 
dropped.  One  was  begun  by  a  joint-stock  company — the  proprietors 
disapproved  of  the  sentiments  of  the  editor,  and,  in  discharging  him, 
put  down  the  paper.  Another  was  started,  it  is  said,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  official  persons  about  the  Governor,  but  it  soon 
withered  and  died,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  one  or  two  since. 

With  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  the  information  in  this  article 
has  been  derived  from  the  elaborate  statement  of  Mr.  Simmonds, 
printed  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  ;  but  it  is  but  fair  to 
apprise  our  readers,  that  they  will  find  in  the  original  paper  itself,  a 
much  more  ample  account  than  that  which  we  have  given.  Mr.  Sim- 
monds has  given  an  account  of  the  periodical  press  of  all  Europe,  of 
parts  of  Africa  and  Asia — but  this,  much  as  it  is  to  be  admired,  is 
hardly  matter  for  the  Colonial  Magazine — still,  as  far  as  that  gentleman 
is  concerned,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  his  excellent  and  modest  conclusion*. 
**  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  preceding  statement  is  per- 
fect in  all  its  details.  It  is,  however,  as  complete  as  a  long  and  dili- 
gent search  for  the  existing  information  upon  the  subject,  and  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  news-agents  and  public  authorities 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  countries,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  British  Colonies,  have  enabled  its  author  to  make  it;  and 
it  may  be  hoped,  that  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  collective  view  of  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  world,  will  lead  others  to  transmit  to  the  Statis- 
tical Society  of  London  more  detailed  statements  for  separate  countries, 
which  will  furnish  the  means  of  correcting  and  filling  up  this  sketch, 
and  of  preparing  a  similar  and  more  complete  statement  at  a  future 
early  period."  But  Mr.  Simmonds's  conclusion  is  a  broad  hint  to 
bring  the  present  article  also  to  a  close  ;  but  in  doing  so,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  Press  is  a  subject  of  such  immense  extent — of  such 
vast  importance — so  interesting  to  those  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  to 
us  at  home— that  justice  would  not  be  done  to  it  with  a  mere  statistical 
return.     In  a  future  number  of  the  Colonial  Magazine,  some  account 
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shall  be  given  of  the  unstamped  periodical  press  at  home.  Some  remarks 
will  be  submitted  as  to  its  character,  or,  as  Mr.  Simmonds  calls  it,  "  its 
quality."  Something  also  must  be  said  as  to  its  mechanical  construc- 
tion, its  sale,  its  price,  and  of  the  perusal  of  those  who  create  it ;  if  its 
progress  has  been  great,  its  prospects  are  yet  greater,  and  to  England, 
"  upon  whose  empire  the  sun  never  sets,"  it  is  the  very  alphabet  of  its 
power  and  greatness. 

In  this  paper  its  first  rise  has  been  traced — its  extended  utility  when 
newspapers  were  established,  and  its  recent  progress,  since  England 
has  set  an  example  to  the  world,  of  cheap,  regular,  and  rapid  postal 
communication  : — still  it  is  but  in  its  infancy  ;  whenever  postal  commu- 
nication is  rendered  universal,  the  periodical  press  of  England  will 
extend  to  a  degree  which  the  mind  can  hardly  contemplate.  There  is 
not  an  individual  living,  who  has  more  in  his  power  than  Lord  Low- 
ther,  to  assist  in  this  all-important  matter  ;  and  we  pen  it  sincerely, 
when  we  say  that  we  look  forward  with  confidence,  that  he  will  exert 
himself  in  a  way,  which  will  make  his  appointment  to  the  Post-Office  a 
blessing  to  mankind.  W. 


STANZAS     TO    . 

WRITTEN  AT  SEA. 

Though  gazing  on  the  azure  sea, 
My  thoughts  are  fondly  turned  to  thee ; 
And  when  the  moon  illumes  the  night, 
Thy  form  is  visioned  to  my  sight. 

This  day  recalleth  happy  years, 
Since  hymen  linked  our  hearts  in  one ; 
Tho'  life  is  called  "a  vale  of  tears," 
Our  hearts'  affections  still  live  on  ! 

Though  dreary  winter's  fleecy  snows, 
In  withering  breath  consume  the  rose  ; 
Sweet  spring  recalls  it  to  the  vale, 
Wooed  by  its  faithful  nightingale. 

And  thus  though  now  from  thee  I  part, 

Though  winter  cast  around  its  gloom, 

Again  I'll  press  thee  to  my  heart, 

Again  I'll  welcome  thee  and  home. 

Azor. 
VOL.  IV.— NO.  16.  2  a 
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Art.  I. — Jamaica,  its  Past  and  Present  State. — By  James  M.  Phillippo. 
London,  John  Snow,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  present  calamitous  depression  in  the  value  of  Jamaica  property ;  the  tran- 
sition state  of  the  black  population  from  barbarism  to  civilization — from  slavery 
to  freedom — from  heathenism  to  Christianity;  and  the  solemn  chastisement  with 
which  the  island-capital  has  recently  been  visited,  all  contribute  to  give  increased 
importance  to  every  particle  of  authentic  information  that  can  be  acquired  relative 
to  that  colony.  The  work  before  us  is  full  in  its  details,  not  only  as  regards  the 
religious  and  social  condition  of  the  Islanders,  but  with  respect  to  the  natural 
capabilities,  means  of  improving  them,  and  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the 
present  position  of  Jamaica.  Had  Mr.  Phillippo  been  less  honest,  or  less  observant, 
a  residence  of  twenty  years  would  inevitably  have  instilled  into  the  storehouse  of 
his  mind,  a  vast  amount  of  the  most  valuable  practical  information  ;  but  being 
evidently  gifted  with  mental  powers  of  no  ordinary  mould,  we  look  upon  his 
literary  labours  as  eminently  useful  to  the  legislature,  as  well  as  to  all  the  absentee 
proprietors. 

Referring  less  to  the  moral  than  the  manual  culture,  a  course  not  of  choice  but 
duty,  we  should  recommend  the  best  attention  of  those  interested  in  West  India 
property,  (now  more  depressed  than  any  other)  to  those  chapters  of  our  author's 
unvarnished  narrative,  that  speak  of  the  revenue,  sugar  cultivation,  and  the 
defects  of  the  judicial  system.  Accustomed  to  a  sinking  revenue,  and  becoming 
less  familiar  with  a  sinking  fund,  we  have  learned  to  look  on  such  things  with  firm- 
ness :  but  improved  cultivation  of  the  cane  being  within  the  reach  of  industry, 
and  not  dependent  upon  the  legislature,  we  yet  hope  to  see  it  brought  to  a  state  of 
perfection,  which  by  increased  produce,  yet  with  decreased  manual  labour,  will  not 
only  prove  remunerating  to  the  labourer,  but  to  the  landowner  also.  We  should  not 
wish  to  see  the  interests  of  the  one  class  promoted  at  the  sacrifice  of  those  of  the 
other ;  class-legislation  is  not,  although  some  say  so,  the  vexato  questio  of  the  age,  but 
it  is  still  a  bad  system,  and  when  Jamaica  cannot  pay  its  just  revenue,  its  pro- 
portionate rent,  its  due  contribution  to  its  poor,  let  the  government  succeed  to  the 
worthless  heritage,  and  garrison  it  like  Gibraltar  as  a  key  to  the  Western  World. 
But  things  are  not  come  to  this,  although,  in  all  conscience,  most  miserably  fallen, 
breakers  are  ahead,  and  the  signals  of  distress  have  long  been  made,  yet  the  vessel 
must  not  be  deserted  ;  for  to  some  it  is  their  last  and  their  only  hope,  and  the  results 
of  courage,  energy,  and  coolness  in  the  moment  of  danger  are  known  to  all  men. 

The  following  passage  illustrates  the  present  unimproved  condition  of  husbandry 
in  the  island ;  from  which  the  fair  conclusion  is,  that  by  superior  implements  and 
more  accomplished  skill  in  the  art,  this  branch  of  the  produce  of  the  island  might 
be  multiplied :  — 

A  first-class  sugar-estate  usually  consists  of  a  large  mansion  occupied  by  the  proprietor  or 
attorney,  and  one  or  two  somewhat  inferior  residences  for  the  overseer  and  subordinate  agents. 
Contiguous  to  these  are  the  works — consisting  of  the  windmill,  the  boiling-house,  the  curing- 
house,  and  the  distillery.  Various  out  offices,  mechanics'  shops,  the  hospital,  and  the  negro 
village  at  a  little  distance,  complete  the  establishment. 
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Sugar-estates  vary  in  their  extent  and  value  according  to  circumstances,  as  with  farms  in 
England. 

An  estate  (says  Stewart,  in  1823)  producing  200  hogsheads  of  sugar,  averaging  sixteen  cwt. 
may  be  thus  valued : — 

500  acres  of  land,  at  20/.  per  acre  on  an  average  £  10,000 

(Of  which  150  acres,  if  the  land  be  good,  is  sufficient  for 
canes,  and  the  rest  being  in  grass  and  provisions.) 

200  slaves,  averaging  100/.  each 20,000 

140  horned  stock,  and  50  mules 5,000 

Buildings  and  utensils 8,000 

Or  £26,000  sterling.  £43,000 

Such  an  estate  would  now  be  sold  probably  for  the  same  amount,  independently  of  the  labourers. 
In  some  cases  as  many  as  500  hands  were  considered  necessary  to  cultivate  500  acres  of  land.  It 
might  be  accomplished  by  half  the  number. 

The  cane-fields  and  pastures  on  all  well-managed  properties  are  enclosed  by  stone  walls,  or  by 
fences  composed  separately  of  logwood,  lime,  lemon,  or  the  maranga-tree,  or  by  these  shrubs  and 
trees  intermixed.  The  extent  of  a  cane-field  or  pasture  is  from  ten  to  twenty  acres.  The  fences 
are  usually  trimmed  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  and  are  as  impervious  as  the  hawthorn  in 
England,  to  which,  indeed,  the  logwood  bears  a  great  resemblance.  In  the  orange  and  lime 
fences  a  tree  is  sometimes  allowed  at  regular  intervals  to  attain  its  natural  growth,  which  thus 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  use  and  ornament.  In  some  localities  the  penguin,  a  kind  of  wild 
pine-apple,  and  various  species  of  the  cactus,  together  with  bamboo  and  other  rails,  are  used  for 
these  intersections. 

The  incipient  agricultural  operations  of  an  estate  consist  in  clearing  the  land,  opening  it  up  in 
trenches,  and  holing  it  for  the  reception  of  the  young  plants — all  which  is  usually  performed  by 
manual  labour. 

The  time  for  planting  and  reaping  varies  with  the  seasons  and  with  the  climate  in  different 
localities.  The  spring  plants,  however,  are  usually  put  in  in  February,  and  arrive  at  perfection  in 
the  following  December  or  January.  After  being  cut  down,  the  canes,  which  are  tied  in  bundles, 
are  conveyed  to  the  mill  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  or,  from  fields  inaccessible  to  such  conveyances, 
on  the  backs  of  donkeys  and  mules.  The  juice  of  the  cane  is  expressed  by  two  perpendicular 
rollers  or  iron  cylinders  propelled  by  steam  or  cattle,  and  flows  into  the  boiling-house,  where  it  is 
manufactured  into  sugar.  The  scum  and  dross  occurring  in  this  process  (which,  contrary  to  the 
received  opinion  in  this  country,  is  a  remarkably  clean  one),  together  with  the  molasses,  are  passed 
into  the  distilling-house,  and  converted  into  rum  ;  300  gallons  of  which  are  produced  from  every 
acre  of  land  yielding  three  hogsheads  of  sugar.  These  processes  being  ended,  attention  is  im- 
mediately turned  to  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  ensuing  crop,  and  the  general  operations 
of  the  estate. 

Almost  the  only  implements  of  husbandry  in  common  use  are  the  hoe,  the  bill,  the  cutlass,  and 
the  axe.  The  hoe  is  chiefly  used  lor  digging  cane-holes,  trenching,  ditching,  and  weeding;  *  the 
bill  and  the  cutlass  for  cutting  canes,  denuding  pastures  of  underwood  and  superfluous  herbage, 
and  also,  in  'conjunction  with  the  axe,  in  clearing  forest  lands  for  cultivation.  Manure  is  con- 
veyed to  the  field  on  the  heads  of  labourers  in  baskets  or  trays  filled  by  the  hoe ;  exhibiting,  in 
these  respects,  no  improvement  on  the  rude  usages  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  As  yet  chemistry 
has  been  but  imperfectly  applied  to  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  peculiar  properties  of  soils. 
Nor  is  the  science  of  agriculture  either  generally  understood  or  applied  to  any  practical  use.  Little 
is  done  in  the  way  of  drainage,  alternate  crops,  artificial  grasses,  or  manuring. 

Soils  are  usually  wrought  until  exhausted,  after  which  they  lie  fallow  for  several  years ;  thus 
rendering  it  necessary  successively  to  redeem  tracts  from  the  forest  to  supply  the  deficiency 
created,  and  which  can  only  be  effected  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labour. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  coffee  is  a  deep  brown  loam.  Intervals  of  about  six  feet 
are  left  between  the  plants,  which  are  frequently  and  carefully  cleaned.  The  berries  ripen  and 
are  gathered  between  the  months  of  October  and  January. 

After  having  undergone  the  process  of  pulping,  it  is  dried  on  terraces  called  barbecues,  and 
is  then  fit  for  local  use  or  exportation. 


*  The  hoe  was  first  introduced  in  the  cultivation  of  the  West  Indian  islands  to  clear  the  land 
from  roots,  as  the  plough  and  the  spade  could  not  then  be  used. 
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The  pimento  or  allspice  plantations,  which  are  usually  connected  with  those  of  coffee,  sometimes 
yield  two  crops  a-year.  The  principal  season  for  gathering  it.  is  from  August  to  October.  "  It  is 
broken  in  "  in  its  green  or  unripe  state,  and  dried  like  the  coffee. 

Particulars  respecting  the  mode  of  cultivating  and  preparing  ginger,  arrow-root,  and  othe» 
articles  of  export,  cannot  be  detailed. 

Pens  resemble  the  breeding  and  grazing  farms  of  Great  Britain, 

In  all  these  processes  the  same  disregard  to  improvement  is  manifest.  It  is  calculated  that  m 
planting  canes,  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  plough  will  do  the  work  of  thirty-five  men.  "  The  farmer 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  waste  of  labour  in  the  West  Indies,"  says  an  intelligent  American 
traveller,*  "  by  supposing  his  lands  to  be  all  cultivated  with  Indian  corn,  and  no  agricultural  im- 
plements allowed  him  except  a  mule,  a  pack-saddle,  a  wooden  tray,  and  a  stub  hoe." 

By  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  present  vicious  and  defective  system  of  domestic  economy — 
by  an  improved  system  of  manuring  and  cultivation — returns  of  produce  might  be  successively 
drawn  from  a  more  compact  surface  of  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plantation  works. 

A  steam-engine  saves  the  labour  of  four  able  hands  per  diem  during  five  months  of  the  year, 
besides  ensuring  a  better  quality  of  sugar ;  and  the  substitution  of  animal  labour  and  machinery, 
as  far  as  practicable,  would  reduce  the  number  of  effective  hands  on  an  estate  to  nearly  half  the 
number  required  under  the  present  system.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  add,  that  within  the 
last  few  years  some  important  improvements  have  been  introduced,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Agricultural  Societies,  originated  by  C.  N.  Palmer,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1834,  first  patro- 
nized by  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  now  become  general. 

The  plough,  the  steam-engine,  the  coffee-pulper,  a  machine  for  clearing  and  weeding  canes, 
with  other  instruments  of  a  similar  kind,  are  now  being  gradually  introduced.  The  breed  of 
plantation-stock  is  considerably  improved  ;  companies  have  been  formed  for  supplying  the  towns 
of  Spanish  Town  and  Kingston  with  water — for  working  a  copper  mine,  and  for  the  production  of 
silk ;  and  a  taste  has  been  imparted  for  progressive  scientific  improvement,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  establish  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  on  a  broad  and  substantial  foundation. 

Much,  however,  as  has  been  already  accomplished,  very  much  more  still  remains  to  be  done. 
The  resources  of  the  country  are  not  at  present  more  than  half  developed.  Its  variety  of  soil  and 
climate  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  almost  every  article  that  is  grown  within  the  tropics  and 
the  milder  regions  of  the  temperate  zone;  whilst  its  resources  of  raw  material  for  manufactures 
of  almost  all  kinds,  and  which  are  almost  innumerable,  maybe  said  to  be  entirely  unemployed, 
except  for  local  purposes  by  the  peasantry.  The  old  methods  of  cultivation  are  the  rule — the  im- 
provements the  exception.  The  hoe,  the  cutlass,  and  the  tray,+  and  others  of  equal  antiquity, 
still  usurp  the  place  of  the  plough  and  spade,  the  muck-fork,  the  wheelbarrow,  and  the  tumbril ; 
whilst  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  last  century  is  still  regarded  by  many  as  superior  to  the 
experience  and  science  of  the  present  day. 

The  limits  of  our  critique  would  forbid  a  second  extract,  but  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  remarks,  their  fair,  fearless,  and  impartial  spirit — the  recollection  of  our  past 
labours  in  the  same  cause,  a  better  administration  and  a  better  system  of  colonial 
laws— imperatively  call  for  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Phillippo's  book  on  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  military,  civic,  and  judicial  systems.  With  this  reference,  however, 
we  must,  for  the  present,  reluctantly  conclude  our  remarks  : — 

A  body  of  militia  is  unnecessary,  and  serves  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  impoverishing  and 
demoralizing  the  peasantry.  The  tendency  of  the  Hawkers'  and  Pedlars'  Act  is  to  create  a  mono- 
poly of  trade ;  to  form  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  honourable  competition ;  and  to  im- 
pose the  most  oppressive  restrictions  upon  the  industry  of  the  poorer  classes.  A  hawker  and 
pedlar  in  England  for  the  sum  of  £4  may  purchase  a  license,  which  enables  him  to  travel  through- 
out England  and  Wales.  In  Jamaica  he  would  have  to  purchase  as  many  licenses  as  there  are 
parishes,  and  which,  including  stamp-duties  and  clerks'  fees,  would  probably  amount  to  upwards 
of  £100.     This  act  is  also  as  useless  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  avowed  object  as  it  is  unjust 

*  Dr.  Hovey. 

+  "  A  gentleman  purchased  a  lot  of  wheelbarrows,  with  the  intention  of  having  the  negroes  use 
them  instead  of  trays,  in  carrying  out  manure  ;  but  they  not  taking  a  fancy  to  the  rolling  part, 
loaded  them,  and  mounted  the  whole  on  their  heads.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mark how  rapidly  this  prejudice  will  vanish  with  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  enterprize." 
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and  impolitic  in  its  character,  inasmuch  as  it  fails  to  benefit  the  monopolist,  is  unproductive  to 
the  revenue,  and  ineffectual  in  preventing  the  sale  of  stolen  goods. 

The  election  law  is  equally  liable  to  objection;  by  that  mysterious  combination  of  ever-changing 
difficulties  which  attends  its  operation,  nearly  300,000  out  of  the  400,000  inhabitants  which  th« 
island  contains,  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  unrepresented,  and,  consequently,  be  excluded  from 
all  the  common  paths  of  honourable  ambition. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  evidently  designed  to  prevent  the  possession  of  freeholds  by  the  peasantry, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  amount  of  that  influence  which  they  would  ultimately  exert  upon  the 
legislature  and  other  interests  of  the  country.  So  unjust  and  oppressive  are  its  enactments,  that 
every  effort  ought  to  be  made  by  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  to  effect  its  disallowance.* 

Great  and  salutary  as  is  the  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  judicial  system,  it  cannot  lie 
dissembled  that  great  defects  still  exist ;  indeed,  so  palpable  have  these  evils  at  length  become, 
that  considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been  for  some  time  manifested  on  the  subject,  not  <  nly  by  the 
public,  but  by  the  legal  profession.  They  have  been  denounced  in  the  public  journals,  and  loud 
demands  have  been  made  for  their  reform.  The  remedies  suggested  are  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  inferior  courts,  and  the  establishment  of  island  law  reports,  the  latter  to  be  published  annu- 
ally, for  the  use  of  the  profession  and  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  reports  to  extend  to  all 
causes  in  Chancery,  trials  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  arguments  in  Banco,  to  be  revised  by  the  judge  who 
heard  or  tried  the  cause  in  Chancery  or  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  tojse  then  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  island,  and  received  as  good  authority  in  all  its  courts. t 

In  the  inferior  courts  great  advantages  have  been  derived  from  the  appointment  of  chairmen  of 
■quarter  sessions,  some  of  whom,  the  Honourables  T.J.Bernard,  Mayo  Short,  and  Henry  Roberts, 
Esq.,  are  especially  efficient.  A  thorough  reform  of  the  magistiacy  is,  however,  imperatively 
required.  So  powerfully  does  prejudice  still  continue  to  operate  against  the  poorer  classes,  so 
little  effect  has  a  change  of  circumstances  effected  in  the  dispositions  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
so  far  is  justice  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  denied  them. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  college  for  all 
colours  and  creeds.  This  is  a  most  amiable,  but  most  Utopian  vision. 


*  By  this  act  the  legal  expense  of  executing  and  recording  a  title  for  an  acre  of  land,  will,  in 
some  cases,  double  or  treble  its  intrinsic  value.  It  is  also  supposed  to  possess  a  retrospective 
aspect,  rendering  all  preceding  conveyances  invalid,  unless  executed  by  a  solicitor  at  the  legal 
rate  of  charge,  subjecting  the  present  freeholders  to  the  expense  of  new  deeds  of  conveyance. 
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INDIA. 

As  we  stated  in  our  last  number  the 
non-arrival  of  the  India  overland  mail, 
we  have  now  the  melancholy  task  of 
recording  the  total  loss  of  the  steam- 
frigate  Memnon,  Captain  Powell,  off 
the  Cape  Guardafui,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
August.  There  were  on  board  170 
persons,  who  were  fortunately  all 
saved,  but  none  of  their  effects  have 
been  recovered.  The  mails  are  entirely 
lost ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
owing  to  their  late  arrival  at  Bombay 
the  preceding  month,  there  had  been 
an  accumulation  of  mails  from  Madras 
and  Ceylon.  The  Memnon  has  entirely 
gone  to  pieces,  and  nothing  has  been 
saved  but  five  cases  of  treasure,  which 
were  fortunately  on  deck  at  the  time 
of  the  accident. 

We  are  again  compelled  to  report  the 
second  failure  of  the  overland  mail 
from  India,  as  stated  in  the  following 
notice  received  at  Lloyd's: — 

"  Admiralty,  Oct.  9. 

"  Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  to  request  that 
you  will  acquaint  the  committee  for  managing 
the  affairs  of  Lloyd's,  that  the  Oriental  contract 
mail  steam-vessel,  from  Alexandria,  has 
arrived  at  Malta  without  the  India  mail. 

"  This  mail  being  the  second  in  succession 
■which  has  failc  d,  and  as  no  vessel  remained  at 
Alexandria  to  bring  on  the  mail,  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Owen  reports  that  he  had  des- 
patched Her  Majesty's  steam-vessel  Geyser  to 
Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  readi- 
ness there. 

"  1  am,  Sir,  you  very  humble  servant, 

"  John  Barrow. 
"  To  W.  Dobson,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Lloyd's." 

Our  intelligence  from  India  reaches 
us  by  way  of  Calcutta,  not  as  ordina- 
rily by  Bombay,  and  is  to  the  9th  of 
August.  Unfortunately  it  does  not 
entirely  supply  the  long  interval  which 
has  elapsed  since  our  last  advices. 
The  following  is  from  the  Calcutta 
Star  of  August  9th  : — 

The  military  intelligence  is  not  of  a 
very  abundant  or  interesting  character. 
The     most     important    point    is   that 


connected  with  the  health  of  the  troops 
in  Scinde,  and  that,  we  regret  to  say, 
is  not,  taken  altogether,  of  a  very 
satisfactory  character.  The  enemy 
appeared  to  be  still  unsubdued,  and  to 
hover  about  in  a  threatening  way,  but 
to  be  little  anxious  to  come  to  blows 
for  the  present.  It  may  well  be  feared 
that  our  troubles  are  not  yet  over  in 
that  ill-gotten  province.  The  commer- 
cial news  appeared  as  promising  as  in 
England,  indigo  crops  being  good,  and 
the  demand  for  English  goods  active. 

The  recent  disturbances  in  the  Pun- 
jab, together  with  those  still  existing 
at  Gualior,  have  given  rise  to  a  report, 
very  generally  credited,  that  a  large 
force  will  be  assembled  in  the  cold 
weather  to  be  ready  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  European 
corps  at  the  new  Hill  stations,  more 
particularly  at  Subtahoo,  have  been 
far  from  healthy  this  season  ;  we  trust, 
however,  that  this  circumstance  may 
not  be  looked  upon  as  any  argument 
against  the  general  salubrity  of  these 
stations. 

We  perceive  by  Ihe  Madras  papers, 
that  the  5th  Regiment  of  Cavalry  in 
the  Nizam's  service  has  been  reorga- 
nized, and  placed  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  other  four  regiments  of  that 
efficient  service. 

In  the  obituary  of  the  month  we 
regret  to  have  to  include  the  names  of 
Captain  James  Oliver,  of  the  73d  regi- 
ment of  Native  Infantry,  and  Lieute- 
nant John  Staples  Alexander,  of  the 
Engineers,  both  of  whom  died  at 
Delhi ;  Lieutenant  Alexander  Fraser, 
of  the  45th  regiment  Native  Infantry, 
and  Lieutenant  William  D.  Goodyear, 
of  the  47th  regiment  Native  Infantry, 
both  of  whom  died  at  Benares.  From 
Madras  we  learn  the  demise  of  Captain 
William  Drysdale,  of  the  15th  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  and  Captain  W.  P. 
Deas,  of  the  6th  M.  L.  G.,  Deputy- 
Adjutant  -  General  of  the  Mysore 
Division. 
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At  Cawnpore  a  Court  Martial  has 
been  held  upon  two  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  50th  regiment,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  published  in  general 
orders  ;  the  officers  in  question,  Lieu- 
tenant Mouat  and  Assistant-Surgeon 
Burke  were  severally  sentenced,  the 
former  to  be  reprimanded,  and  the  lat- 
ter be  dismissed,  which  last  sentence, 
however,  was  remitted,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Court,  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The  whole  affair  appears  to  have 
arisen  in  an  altercation  between  the 
parties,  during  which  intemperate  and 
insulting  language  passed  on  both 
sides. 

General  Cartwright  and  the  officers 
at  Barrackpore  gave  a  ball  and  supper 
to  the  Governor-General  on  Monday, 
the  24th  ult.,  and  General  Considine 
and  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  10th 
regiment  entertained  him  at  dinner  at 
their  mess  on  the  3d  inst.  Brigadier 
Frith  and  the  officers  of  Artillery  at 
Dum-Dum  also  gave  him  a  dinner, 
ball,  and  supper,  on  the  11th  inst. 
This  regiment  gave  a  similar  party 
last  month  to  Major  Anderson,  C.B., 
of  that  regiment,  on  his  return  from 
Affglianistan,  where  he  had  much  dis- 
tinguished himself;  and  another  a 
short  time  previous  to  Major  Eldred 
Pottinger,  C.B.,  of  the  Bombay  Artil- 
lery, whose  gallant  conduct  during  a 
series  of  years  and  in  the  most  trying 
circumstances  had  reflected  credit  upon 
that  branch  of  the  service. 

On  the  7th  inst.  the  Semaphore 
reported  that  the  Samarang,  with  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  on  board,  had  arrived  at 
the  Sand  Heads  that  morning,  and 
three  guns  from  the  Fort  gave  the  pre- 
arranged signal  for  preparations  to  be 
made  for  his  reception.  We  are  happy 
to  state  that  the  gallant  General 
appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits. 


By 


CHINA. 

the    Oriental    steamer,    which 


„j     —    „ —    — „ — — ,     w„ 

brought  Colonel  Malcolm,  who  is  the 
bearer  of  the  treaty  ratified  by  the 
emperor  of  China,  we  have  papers  from 
Hong-kong,  Canton,  and  Singapore, 
containing  a  full  detail  of  the  particu- 
lars respecting  the  ratification  of  (he 
treaty  with  China,  which  was  exchanged 
on  the  23d  of  June  at  Hong-kong,  and 
the  measures  which  the  plenipotentiary 


the  meas 


had  adopted  to  secure  order  among  the 
European  residents,  and  the  conditions 
upon  which  trade  is  to  be  carried  on 
for  the  future.  The  regulations  are 
plain  and  business-like, and  tend  to  as- 
similate the  forms  of  traffic,  as  carried 
on  in  the  five  free  ports,  to  those  which 
the  feat  of  the  commercial  world  haa 
agreed  upon  as  most  safe  and  conve- 
nient. 

The  new  system  was  to  commence  at 
Canton  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  from 
that  day  the  Hong  merchants'  mono- 
poly and  consoo  charges  would  cease. 
The  other  four  ports,  Amoy,  Fuchow- 
foo,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai,  which, 
according  to  the  treaty,  are  to  be  re- 
sorted to  by  British  vessels,  could  not 
be  declared  open,  until  an  Imperial 
edict  to  that  effect  should  be  received 
from  the  cabinet  of  Pekin.  The  edict 
was  expected  at  Canton  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  in  the  mean  time  consular 
officers  would  be  appointed,  and  ar- 
rangements made,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  the  com- 
mencement of  trade.  In  another  part 
of  our  present  number  will  be  found 
the  new  Celestial  tariff,  which  is  hailed 
by  a  Hong-kong  contemporary,  as  a 
"  noble  specimen  of  commercial^  legis- 
lation," calculated  in  its  results  "  to. 
give  an  impetus  to  the  trade  which  it 
has  not  enjoyed  for  centuries  past ;  " — - 
an  expression  which  certainly  we  can- 
not consider  exaggerated,  when  we 
recollect  that  this  is  the  first  time  not 
only  for  "  centuries  past,"  but  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  downwards, 
that  English  goods  have  been  allowed 
this  free  admission  into  the  Chinese 
territory.  In  fact,  such  a  consequence 
is  the  very  least  that  can  be  expected 
from  the  new  measures  of  free  trade. 
The  simple  fact  that  our  merchants  are 
satisfied  is  a  far  higher  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  the  arrangement. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  news  we 
have  just  received  may  be  a  source  of 
some  satisfaction,  though  of  little  inte- 
rest. There  are  no  disasters — no  tu- 
mults— no  wars — no  disputes — no  fail- 
ures of  crops  or  banking-houses — no 
mutinies — no  proclamations  from  the 
Governor-General — no  apparent  inter- 
ruption to  the  progress  of  pacification 
and  improvement ;  and  w  hen  we  have 
told  our  readers  all  this,  we  have  told 
them  what,  in  spite  of  its  negative 
character,  they  will  do  very  well  to  be 
thankful  for. 
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The  following  disbursements  of  the 
China  expedition  is  from  the  Eastern 
(Hong-kong)  Globe;  which  says — "  We 
have  received  a  letter  from  Bengal,  in 
which,  among  other  items  of  very  inte- 
resting intelligence,  the  writer  informs 
us  that  the  whole  of  the  departments 
recently  employed  in  China,  have  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment with  correct  statements  of 
their  expenditure,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  expedition,  and  its  termi- 
nation in  the  month  of  December  last. 
We  are  extremely  glad  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  we  trust  the  statements  called 
for  will  exhibit,  in  a  clear,  lucid,  and 
systematic  arrangement,  every  item  of 
expenditure  that  has  been  made  in  each 
department  of  the  service.  The  state- 
ments should  not  only  embrace  the 
actual  cash  payments  of  each  depart- 
ment, but  also  the  value  of  all  stores 
issued  and  ^condemned  on  account  of 
the  public  service.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  British  Government  will  be 
put  in  fuH'possession  of  all  particulars 
connected  with  the  cost  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  thus  be  enabled  to  liquidate 
the  advances  made  by  the  East  India 
Company,  whose  charges  on  this  ac- 
count will  not  be  less  than  10,000,000 
to  15,000,000  dollars.  The  amount 
therefore  that  will  be  paid  into  the 
English  Exchequer,  after  deducting 
the  Company's  charges,  will  probably 
not  exceed  11,000,000  dollars,  which  is 
a  poor  compensation  for  all  the  labour 
and  trouble  we  have  taken  on  account 
of  the  China  expedition.  It  is,  how- 
ever, satisfactory  to  know,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  Company's  charges  will 
be  liable  to  ^retrenchment  for  want  of 
regularity  and  attention  in  their  dis- 
bursements, and  also  for  the  supply  of 
unserviceable  provisions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  expedition  ;  and  we 
trust,  therefore,  that  as  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  now  riveted 
on  the  subject,  they  will  leave  no  page 
of  the  Leadenhall  journal  unturned, 
till  they  are  thoroughly  satisfied  in  their 
minds  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
charges  made  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment." 

Proclamation. —  At  the  Court  at 
Windsor,  the  2d  day  of  October,  1843  ; 
present, — the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  in  pursuance  of  a  certain 
(ret  of  Parliament,  made  and  passed  in 
the  liiird  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign 


of  His  late  Majesty  King  William  IV., 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  regulate  the  trade 
to  China  and  India,"  his  said  late 
Majesty  was  pleased,  on  the  9th  day 
of  December,  1833,  to  issue,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  His  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  a  certain  order  for  the  go- 
vernment and  trade  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  at  Canton,  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Emperor  of  China ;  and  a  cer- 
tain other  order  for  the  appointment  of 
a  court  of  justice,  with  criminal  and 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  for  the  trial  of 
offences  committed  by  His  Majesty's 
subjects  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  the  ports  and 
havens  thereof,  and  on  the  high  seas 
within  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  China, 
to  be  holden  at  Canton,  or  on  board 
any  British  ship  or  vessel  in  the  port 
or  harbour  of  Canton  ;  and  whereas, 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
above-recited  act,  Her  Majesty  was 
pleased,  on  the  4th  day  of  January, 
1843,  to  issue,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  Her  Privy  Council,  a  certain  order, 
directing  that  the  court  of  justice  as 
aforesaid  should  be  held  in  the  island 
of  Hong-kong  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said ;  and  was  further  pleased,  on  the 
24th  day  of  February,  1843,  to  issue, 
with  the  advice  aforesaid,  a  certain 
other  order,  prohibiting  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  from  resorting,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  to  any  other  ports  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
than  were  specified  in  the  said  order  ; 
and  whereas  by  an  act,  made  and 
passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament 
holden  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years 
of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  entitled  "  An 
Act  for  the  better  government  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  resorting  to  China." 
it  is,  amongst  other  things,  enacted, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty, 
by  any  commission  or  commissions 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  by  any  instructions  under 
Her  Majesty's  signet  and  sign  manual, 
accompanying  and  referred  to  in  any 
such  commission  or  commissions,  to 
authorize  the  superintendent  of  the 
trade  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in 
China  (so  long  as  such  superintendent 
shall  be  also  the  governor  of  the  island 
of  Hong-kong)  to  enact,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  legislative  council  of  the 
said  island  of  Hong-kong,  all  such 
laws  and  ordinances  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  required  for  the  peace, 
order,  and   good    government  of  Her 
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Majesty's  subjects,  being  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  or 
being  within  any  ship  or  vessel  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  coast  of  China  ;  and  that  it 
shall  also  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty, 
by  any  order  or  orders,  made  with  the 
advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council, 
to  ordain,  for  the  government  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  being  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  or 
being  within  any  ship  or  vessel  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  coast  of  China ;  and  that  it 
shall  also  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty, 
by  any  order  or  orders,  made  with  the 
advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council, 
to  ordain,  for  the  government  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  being  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  or 
being  within  any  ship  or  vessel  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  coast  of  China,  any  law  or 
ordinance  which  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  may  seem  meet,  as  fully  and 
effectually  as  any  such  law  or  ordi- 
nance could  be  made  by  Her  Majesty 
in  Council  for  the  government  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  being  within  the 
said  island  of  Hong-kong  : 

And  whereas  Her  Majesty  was 
pleased,  by  a  commission  and  instruc- 
tions, issued  by  Her  Majesty  on  the 
25th  day  of  August,  1843,  in  pursuance 
of  the  powers  vested  in  Her  Majesty 
as  aforesaid,  to  authorize  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  Bart.,  Chief  Superintendent 
of  the  trade  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  China,  and  Governor  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's island  of  Hong-kong,  to  enact, 
with  the  advice  aforesaid,  all  such  laws 
and  ordinances  as  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  required  for  the  peace,  order, 
aud  good  government  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  being  within  the  dominions 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  or  being 
within  any  ship  or  vessel  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  100  miles  from  the 
coast  of  China,  and  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  such  laws  and  ordinances 
by  such  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  to 
him,  by  and  with  the  advice  aforesaid, 
shall  seem  fit: — Now,  therefore,  in 
pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  powers 
in  Her  Majesty  vested  by  the  said 
recited  acts  of  Parliament,  Her  Ma- 
jesty, by  and  with  the  advice  of  her 
Privy  Council,  doth  order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered,  that  if  any  law  or 
ordinance,  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  last  recited   act  of  Parliament  of 


the  6th  and  7th  years  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign  shall  be  in  anywise  repugnant 
to,  or  at  variance  with,  the  said  recited 
Orders  in  Council,  or  any  of  them, 
then  such  law  or  ordinance,  so  long  as 
the  same  shall  be  in  force,  shall  be 
obeyed  and  observed,  anything  in  the 
said  recited  Orders  in  Council  con- 
tained to  the  contrary  in  anywise  not- 
withstanding 

And  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Stanley,  two  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  and  the  Commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, are  to  give  the  necessary  direc- 
tions herein  as  to  them  may  respectively 
appertain.  C.  C.  Greville. 


INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

Letters  and  papers  from  India  and 
China  arrived  in  London  on  Monday, 
October  23rd.  The  dates  brought  by 
this  mail  are — Calcutta,  10th,  Scinde, 
19th,  and  Bombay,  20th  of  August. 
From  China  20th  of  June  only. 

The  news  from  India  is  not  of  a  re- 
markable kind.  Tranquillity  prevailed 
in  the  interior.  An  army  of  observa- 
tion was,  it  is  said,  to  be  formed  on  the 
Sutledge,and  another  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gwallor;  both  were  to  be  ready 
in  the  month  of  October.  The  new 
Commander-in-  Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
would,  it  was  stated,  take  the  command 
of  the  former,  and  General  Sir  W.  Nott 
of  the  latter. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  whose  presence 
in  Calcutta  had  produced  the  best  re- 
sults there,  was,  it  is  reported,  to  come 
himself  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra 
or  Allahabad  in  October,  in  order  to 
direct  the  settlement  of  the  Gwallor 
government.  bcinde  was  tranquil. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  had  thus  far  regu- 
lated that  conquest.  The  troops  were 
healthy. 

The  satisfactory  news  from  China  in- 
forming us  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  this  country,  and  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  tariff,  was  not 
known  at  Bombay  at  the  departure  of 
the  mail,  and  the  papers  are  filled  by 
vague  rumours  and  speculations  res- 
pecting events  of  which  we  were 
already  completely  informed. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

New  South  Wales. — Sydney  papers 
to  the  1st  June  have  arrived. 

The  elections  under  the  new  consti- 
tution are  the  principal  topic  these  jour- 
nals advert  to,  and  the  contest  was  ex- 
pected to  be  carried  on  with  much 
spirit  by  parties  of  all  political  grades. 
By  the  revenue  returns  it  appears  that 
the  collection  for  the  last  quarter,  end- 
ing the  31st  of  March,  amounted  to 
£77,979  against  £80,530  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  IK42.  The  ad 
valorem  duty  on  foreign  imports  amount- 
ed to  £(i,8S6,  showing  a  small  increase 
when  compared  with  the  same  item  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1842.  On 
the  whole  the  table  thus  published 
gives  a  more  favourable  view  of  busi- 
ness than  could  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  prostration  which  is  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  prevailing  from 
the  want  of  confidence,  and  the  scarcity 
of  cash.  The  exposure  of  banking 
management  had  had  a  most  depreciat- 
ing effect  upon  all  such  securities,  and 
this,  with  the  general  suspicion  res- 
pecting the  healthiness  of  trade,  is  un- 
fortunately acting  as  an  almost  insur- 
mountable check  to  the  improvement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  cases 
of  insolvency,  which  occupy  a  consider- 
able space,  afford  in  the  course  of  in- 
vestigation little  hopes  of  satisfactory 
dividends  to  creditors  connected  with 
such  estates,  and  this  seems  the  more 
unaccountable  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  law  as  administered  in  the 
Australian  colonies  includes  in  its 
provisions  the  merchant  as  well  as  the 
non-trader. 

We  give  the  following  tables,  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  the  Town  Al- 
lotments of  Crown  Lands,  from  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  : — 

The  number  of  townships  in  which  allot- 
ments were  put  up  by  the  Government,  be- 
tween the  1st  January  and  the  31st  December, 
1842,  was  37.     The  number  of  allotments  put 

up  was 556 

and  the  number  sold 182 

Rejected 374 

This  shews,  that  out  of  every  100 
allotments  offered  for  sale,  only  33  and 
a  fraction  found  purchasers,  the  re- 
maining 07  not  commanding  a  single 
bid.  In  ten  out  of  the  thirty-seven 
townships —  namely,  Alisa,  Camber- 
well,  CampbetHon,  Gosford,  Gunning, 
Kiama,     Paramatta,     St.    Leonard's, 


Wollombi,    and    Yass,   not    a    single 

allotment  was  disposed  of. 

The  amount  realized  by  the  year's  sales 

was £4194 

From  which  deducting  moneys  allowed 

to  retired  officers 616 

There  remains,  as  the  amount  actually 
paid  into  the  Colonial  Treasury,  only    £3578 

The  highest  price  per  allotment  was 
£209,  being  in  the  city  of  Sydney  ;  the 
lowest,  £3  17s.,  being  in  the  township 
of  Gundagai ;  the  average  of  the 
whole,  £2d. 

The  tables  do  not  exhibit  the  trans- 
actions of  the  years  1840  and  1841  ; 
but  as  they  state  the  amounts  of  de- 
crease, we  are  enabled  thereby  to  get 
at  the  figures.  The  number  of  allot- 
ments put  up  and  sold  appears  to  have 
been  as  follows  : — 

Put  up  in  1840 1072 

Sold 937 

Rejected 135 

Put  up  in  1841 753 

Sold 473 

Rejected 280 

Rejected  in  1842,  as  shewn  above,  374 

Taking  the  centesimal  proportions, 
we  find  that  out  of  every  100  allot- 
ments put  up  for  sale,  there  were 
actually  sold,  omitting  fractions — 

In  1840 87 

In  1841 63 

In  1842 51 

Let  the  number  of  allotments  sold  in 
1840  be  represented  by  100,  and  the 
relative  numbers  sold  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  will  appear  thus  : — 

Sold  in  1840 100  Allotments 

„       1841 50  „ 

„       1842 19  „ 

The  amounts  realized  by  these  sales 
were — 

In  1 S40    £34,704    Decrease. 

In  1841 7,537     £27.167. 

In  1842 4,194         3,343. 

Taking  the  purchase-money  of  1840 
to  be  represented  by  £100,  the  rela- 
tive sums  of  the  next  two  years  will 
be  as  follows  : — 

£      s.  d. 

In  1840 100    0    0 

In  1841 21   14    4 

In  1842 12     1     8 

The  decrease  in  1841  and  1842,  as 
compared  with  1840,  was  therefore  at 
the  following  rates  : — 

In  1841 78J  per  cent. 

In  1842 88 

The  aggregate  falling  off  in  the  Land 
Fund  of  the  Middle  District,  including 
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the  proceeds  both  of  country  lands  and 
of  town  allotments,  appears  from  these 
tables  to  have  been  as  shown  below. 
The  total  amounts  realized  were  : — 

In  1S40 £95,000    Decrease. 

In  1841 21,574       73,426 

In  1842 8.735       12,839 

Taking,  as  in  the  preceding  calcula- 
tions the  aggregate  amount  of  1840  to 
be  represented  by  .£100,  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  subsequent  years  will 
be  as  follows  : — 

£      s.   d. 

Realized  in  1840 100     0    0 

In  1841  22  14     1 

In  1842 9     3  11 

The  aggregate  decrease  per  cent  on 
the  whole  of  the  Land  Sales  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  as  compared  with 
1840,  appears,  then,  to  have  been — 

In  1841 37J  per  cent. 

In  1842 91| 

This,  truly,  is  a  deplorable  state  of 
things  ;  but  the  most  melancholy  part 
of  the  case  is,  that  so  long  as  Lord 
Stanley's  Land  Act  remains  unmo- 
dified, there  is  no  rational  hope  of  im- 
provement. Whatever  may  be  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  ministers;  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  colonists  ^to  rebut 
any  representation,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  silent  testimony  of  the  public 
accounts  in  fastening  upon  the  minds 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  con- 
viction that  the  twenty-shilling  mini- 
mum is  really  more  than  the  average 
of  our  wild  lands  is  worth.  This 
should  be  done  by  energetic  petitions 
to  the  throne  and  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  it  should  be  done  by 
every  county  in  the  colony ;  and  it 
should  be  done  without  delay. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  letter  by  an 
officer  of  the  Artillery  to  a  friend  in 
this  country.  The  letter  is  dated  Wel- 
lington, March  9th,  1843  :— 

"  Our  harvest  here  has  been  got  in  safely, 
and  has  proved  generally  most  abundant ; 
I  hear  of  65  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
I  know  that  the  crops  I  saw  while  standing  ap- 
peared to  be  the  finest  I  ever  saw  ;  they  were 
certainly  most  encouraging,  and  almost  tempted 
me  to  tbrow  away  theodolite,  chain,  and  all, 
(I  now  practise  as  a  private  surveyor)  and  take 
to  the  axe  and  plough.  A  large  part  of  our 
community  are  interesting  themselves  about 
flax;  the  natives  have  been  stirred  up,  and 
they  are  working  away  in  good  earnest  I  have 
good  reason  to  hope  that  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months  we  shall  be  able  to  despatch  a  vessel 
direct  for  London  with  a  cargo  of  our  staple. 
The  la6t  whaling  season  was  a  failure,  and 


threw  a  damp  over  the  place,  but  we  have, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  some  enterprising  people 
here  who  are  not  to  be  easily  beaten.  The 
fisheries  failing  forced  them  to  fly  to  the  flax, 
which  in  the  end  is  likely  to  prove  the  more 
safe  and  profitable  trade  to  us  here.  Cattle  and 
sheep  thrive  wonderfully ;  provisions  aie  fall- 
ing in  price,  so  is  timber,  but  sawyers  (steady 
ones  of  course)  find  no  difficulty  in  earning  M2 
a  week  still.  We  sadly  want  a  loan  bank  ;  this, 
with  the  roads  in  progress,  would  throw  more 
spirit  into  the  place,  and  enable  many  who 
have  not  now  the  means,  to  carry  labour  into 
the  country,  and  cultivate  the  lands  which  are 
now  lying  idle.  I  do  not  give  you  a  very  clear 
notion  of  my  own  proceedings,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  have  not  a  very  clear  notion  of 

them  myself.     I  have  joined  R in  a  sheep 

and  cattle  farm,  and  I  practise,  as  I  said  before, 
as  a  private-surveyor;  though  there  is  not 
much  doing  this  way  at  present,  I  dare  say 
there  will  be  by-and-by,  but  sometimes  I  am 
doing  one  thing,  sometimes  another.  The  day 
before  yesterday  I  was  at  work  all  day  turning 
oaten  hay.  I  took  my  share  with  two  other 
men,  and  we  turned  over  a  good  crop  on  live 
acres,  between  11  and  4  o'clock.  Yesterday 
and  today  I  have  been  surveying;  to-morrow 
morning,  if  the  weather  permits,  I  do  the  same, 
ride  to  the  farm  in  the  afternoon,  home  to 
dinner,  and  attack  the  comet  at  night.  I  am 
much  surprised  to  see  how  little  the  Govern- 
ment are  doing  towards  colonizing  these  is- 
lands ;  there  is  abundance  of  fine  land  yet  un- 
occupied, and  thousands  of  people  starving  in 
England.  If  a  man  starves  here,  he  deserves 
to  do  so,  but  there  are  many  parsons  who  come 
out  who  say,  'Why,  we  are  obliged  to  work 
here  as  we  did  in  England.'  I  have  always 
answered,  That  may  be  true,  but  is  the  result 
of  your  labour  the"  same  ?  No,  they  say,  it  is 
not ;  we  receive  three  times  as  much  at  the 
end  of  the  week  as  we  did  in  England,  and 
provisions  are  not  dearer.  One  of  our  farm 
servants  last  Christmas  was  comparing  his 
present  condition  with  his  condition  in  England 
at  the  Christmas  last  year.  'Then.' said  he,  'my 
wife  and  I  sat  down  to  a  potato,  but  this  year 
we  enjoyed  our  beef  and  pudding '  I  could 
give  you  the  names  of  many  of  the  labouring 
class  who  came  out  to  this  country  without  a 
sixpence,  some  of  whom  are  now  the  proprie- 
tors of  stock,  and  some  of  land.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  them  whom  I  know :— Charles 
Cundy,  who  came  out  with  Mr  Molesworth  ; 
he  has  a  team  of  bullocks,  a  fine  stout  horse, 
and  two  or  three  carts.  Scutchings,  a  gar- 
dener, who  occasionally  works  for  me,  has  two 
or  three  acres  of  land  at  Wade's  Town,  and  a 
very  valuable  property  it  is;  he  has  not  been 
two  years  in  the  colony.  Tim  O'Lochlin,  a 
funny  Irishman,  has  some  bullocks  and  several 
cows.  Charles  Cameron,  who  came  out  with 
Mr.  M'Donald,  has  three  cows  and  two  calves  ; 
and  there  are  several  more  who  have  purchased 
from  two  to  five  acres  of  land  in  various  places. 
Five  acres  of  land  in  this  country,  where  things 
grow  all  through  the  winter,  may  be  considered 
a  very  pretty  property  for  a  labouring  man  with 
a  family. 

"  I  wish  something  could  be  done,  if  not  to 
tax  the  absentees,  at  least  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  bond  fide  settlers.  The  absentees 
are  a  great  drawback  to  the  colony,  for  who 
will  take  forest  land  on  a  seven  years'  lease, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  No  man  in  his  senses, 
I  should  think;  and  yet  these  are  the  terms  to 
which  most  of  the  agents  are  confined."—  Times. 
Sept.  26th. 
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AFRICA 

Ca.pe  of  Good  Hope. — Papers  to 
the  3d  of  August  have  been  received 
from  that  colony. 

The  draught  of  a  new  ordinance  for 
the  better  protection  of  insolvents' 
estates  had  been  placed  before  the 
Legislature ;  but,  before  it  would 
finally  become  law,  several  alterations 
were  expected  to  be  made. 

These  papers  confirm  the  intelligence 
we  published  some  time  since  relative 
to  the  disaffection  Mr.  Commissioner 
Cloete  found  on  his  arrival  in  the 
Natal  territory,  and  the  disrespect  with 
which  he  was  treated  on  his  announce- 
ment of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gover- 
nor, declaring  it,  in  the  name  of  Her 
Majesty,  annexed  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  as  a  British  possession. 

The  following  paragraph  gives  the 
essence  of  the  news  as  dilated  upon  at 
much  length  in  the  Cape  journals : — 

"  The  Conch  and  Mazeppa,  just  arrived  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  from  Port  Natal,  bring  intelli- 
gence that  the  Boers  have  refused  to  receive 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioner.  They  have  re- 
quested, and  obtained  until  the  1st  of  August 
to  consider  of  his  proposals.  Mr.  Cloete  went 
to  Pietermauritzburg  on  his  arrival  at  Natal, 
and  fixed  a  day  to  meet  the  Boers.  But,  as 
we  are  informed,  none  but  women  made  their 
appearance,  and  to  these  he  proceeded  to  read 
his  documents  and  his  Excellency's  proclama- 
tion, amid  incessant  noise  and  uproar.  Had 
it  not  been,  says  the  letter  from  which  we  are 
quoting,  for  one  old  woman,  who  called  out 
lustily  to  her  companions  to  give  him  a  hear- 
ing, he  would  not  have  been  heard  at  all. 
After  this,  some  of  the  Boers  crowded  around 
the  house  of  Mr.  Hartman,  where  Mr.  Cloete 
lodged,  and  demanded  insolently  to  see  him  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Hartman  remonstrated  with 
them  for  their  rudeness,  they  valiantly  thrashed 
him.  Mr.  Cloete,  under  these  circumstances, 
returned  to  Natal,  and  a  Royal  salute  was  to 
be  fired  on  the  4th  inst.,  and  formal  possession 
taken  of  the  country.  Mr.  Cloete  finding  mat- 
ters hopeless,  as  we  understand,  will  return  to 
Cape  Town  almost  immediately." 

It  would  appear,  that  this  feeling  of 
resistance  to  British  authority  had  also 
revived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  that  the  Boers  who 
have  settled  on  the  north-eastern  boun- 
dary are  determined  to  support  their 
brethren  at  Natal.  A  letter,  dated  the 
3d  of  July,  from  Colesburgh,  on  this 
head  says — 

"Further  information  has  been  received 
from  beyond  the  boundary.  The  Boerp  are 
determined  not  to  submit  to  British  authority. 
They  say  they  left  the  colony  to  avoid  it.  A 
large  body  of  them  have  proceeded  to  Natal  to 
protest  against  British  interference.  They  say, 
that  if  the  troops  cross  the  Orange  River,  they 
will  oppose  theni.     You  have  no  idea  of  the 


strong  feeling  which  exists  even  in  this  dis- 
trict upon  this  subject.  J.  Bertram  (son  of  a 
respectable  Anglo-German  inhabitant  of  Gra- 
ham's town)  has  been  tried  by  the  Boers,  on  a 
charge  of  sending  information  to  the  colony. 
His  letters  were  intercepted,  and  he  has  been 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  stocks,  and  is 
now  undergoing  that  confinement." 

The  news,  when  received  at  the  seat 
of  Government,  Cape  Town,  had  occa- 
sioned considerable  anxiety  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  on  the  frontier, 
and  Sir  George  Napier  had  published 
a  second  proclamation,  wherein  he 
states,  after  alluding  to  the  mild  mea- 
sures adopted  to  secure  order  and  got.d 
government  in  the  territory,  that  not- 
withstanding the  desire  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  conciliate  the  Boers,  they  had 
shown  their  disloyalty  by  attempted 
threats  and  intimidations;  he  had 
therefore  directed  the  immediate  remo- 
val to  Port  Natal  of  200  rank  and  file 
of  Her  Majesty's  45th  regiment,  toge- 
ther with  a  corresponding  proportion 
of  artillery  and  guns,  to  reinforce  Ma- 
jor Smith,  the  officer  commanding  at 
Port  Natal,  who  will  be  empowered, 
upon  their  arrival,  to  advance  to 
Pietermauritzburg  such  a  force  as  will 
effectually  repress  all  tendency  to  riot 
and  disturbance  in  that  quarter,  and 
efficiently  protect  Her  Majesty's  duti- 
ful and  loyal  subjects  from  violence 
and  outrage  ;  and  adds — 

"  And  I  hereby  strictly  charge  and  exhort  all 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  be  active  in  suppres- 
sing the  attempts  of  any  mischievous  and  des- 
perate men  to  excite  turmoil  and  confusion, 
and  postpotie  the  peaceful  settlement  of  affairs 
in  Her  Majesty's  said  colony.  And  I  do  further 
proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known,  that  all 
persons  at  Port  Natal  who  shall  neglect  to  send 
in  to  Her  Majesty's  said  Commissioner,  on  or 
before  whatever  day  the  said  Commissioner 
shall  limit  for  that  purpose,  their  claims  for 
lands  to  be  granted  to  them  by  Her  Majesty, 
in  accordance  with  my  previous  Proclamation 
of  the  12th  day  of  May,  1848,  will  thereby  for- 
feit all  right  to  expect  Her  Majesty's  favourable 
consideration,  and  render  themselves  ineligible 
to  receive  from  Her  Majesty  any  grant  of  land 
whatsoever." 

At  Bathurst,  one  of  the  frontier  vil- 
lages, the  CaffYes,  in  their  depredations, 
had  murdered  two  active  English  set- 
tlers, named  Benjamin  Palmer  and 
William  Brown  ;  and  this  melancholy 
event  appears  to  have  excited  much 
alarm  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  com- 
plaint again  thrusting  itself  on  public 
attention,  viz.,  the  want  of  sufficient 
protection  by  the  Government  to  the 
farmers  who  locate  themselves  on  the 
frontier  boundary.  The  aborigines 
have    also    been    exceedingly    trouble- 
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some  at  Tarka,  Reit  River,  and  Fort 
Beaufort ;  at  the  latter  place  the  mili- 
tary were  actually  called  out  to  calm 
the  fears  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Caffres, 
after  seizing  a  quantity  of  cattle,  hav- 
ing made  a  show  of  a  general  attack ; 
but  an  explanation  followed,  and  the 
dispute  was  arranged  by  the  restoration 
of  the  stolen  property. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Municipal 
Commissioners  have  hud  under  consi- 
deration the  present  disturhed  state  of 
the  frontier  ;  and  that  the  result  is  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  highly  con- 
demnatory of  the  existing  system. 
These  are,  as  we  understand,  to  be 
embodied  in  a  memorial  on  the  subject, 
addressed  either  to  the  home  or  local 
governments — or  both.  We  have  not 
seen  these  resolutions,  but  have  heard 
them  mentioned  by  persons  of  judg- 
ment in  terms  of  commendation, — and 
certainly,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  interests  of  the  Municipality  are  so 
intimately  interwoven  with  our  fron- 
tier policy,  the  subject  is  a  legitimate 
one  for  the  consideration  of  those  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  public  interests, 
and  who  are,  in  fact,  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  town, 
the  people's  representatives. —  Graham's 
Town  Journal. 


WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica. — We  have  received  West 
India  papers  to  the  8th  of  September, 
from  which  we  learn  that  a  serious  fire 
had  taken  place  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  August.  The 
following  particulars  are  from  the 
Jamaica  Times  of  the  29th  : 

On  this  day  (the  anniversary  of  the 
great  storm  which  desolated  Jamaica  in 
1722)  it  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  re- 
cord one  of  the  most  fearful  and  exten- 
sive calamities  which  has  befallen  any 
portion  of  the  island  since  that  memo- 
rable period,  viz. — the  destruction  by 
fire  of  at  least  one-tenth  part  of  the 
whole  city  of  Kingston. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  must  at  present 
be  left  in  doubt,  except  in  so  far  that  it 
is  known  to  have  broken  out  shortly 
after  mid-day  on  Saturday,  near  the 
furnace  room  of  James's  foundry,  which 
is  situate  towards  the  east  end  of  Har- 
bour-street, close  to  the  sea,  and  having 
traversed  the  whole  of  these  extensive 
premises   with    amazing    rapidity,  the 


flames  soon  caught  hold  of  the  adjoining 
saw  mills  and  lumber  yard  of  Messrs. 
Da  Costa  and  Maxwell,  which  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  were  one  mass  of 
flame.  At  this  time,  and  indeed  up 
to  4  o'clock,  the  sea-breeze  blew  very 
high,  thereby  rendering  it  totally  impos- 
sible for  the  city  engines,  even  if  they 
had  been  in  serviceable  order,  to  have 
had  any  effect  in  extinguishing  the 
flames  ;  consequently,  in  a  very  short 
time  they  had  crossed  Harbour-street, 
and  commenced  their  course  of  ravage 
upon  the  range  of  houses  on  each  side 
of  Foster-lane,  crossing  Water  .  lane, 
and  extending  as  high  up  as  Thames- 
street  in  that  direction  ;  from  thence, 
the  breeze  blowing  in  a  north-west 
direction,  the  flames  extended  into 
Golden- street,  proceeding  up  that  street 
nearly  as  far  as  Lombard-street.  From 
this  the  fire  extended  up  Maiden  and 
Rosemary  lanes,  crossing  Lombard- 
street  ;  about  which  time  (nearly  3 
o'clock)  the  sparks  and  pieces  of  flaming 
shingle  which  had  been  carried  aloft, 
and  driven  by  the  force  of  the  breeze 
over  a  number  of  streets,  fell  first  upon 
the  old  Athenaeum  in  Law's-street, 
which  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes  ;  and 
thus  commenced  a  new  and  separate 
conflagration,  if  possible  more  disas- 
trous, from  the  greater  value  of  the 
residences  in  that  quarter,  and  which 
continued  till  dusk,  comprising  both 
sides  of  East-street,  with  the  lanes 
adjoining  between  Law's-street  and 
East  Queen-street,  extending  along  the 
latter  street  as  far  as  Mark-lane,  during 
which  the  sugar-house  very  narrowly 
escaped,  which  had  it  gone  must  inevi- 
tably have  led  to  the  destruction  not 
only  of  St.  Martin's  (Roman  Catholic) 
Chapel,  and  the  Commissariat  Office 
opposite,  but  of  the  Surrey  Gaol,  which 
lies  immediately  behind  the  fore-named 
premises,  and  was  indeed  several  times 
on  fire  from  the  sparks,  rendering  it 
necessary  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
removed,  which  was  accordingly  done 
by  sending  them  under  a  strong  guard 
to  the  Penitentiary.  P'rom  East  Queen- 
street,  the  fire  still  moving  in  a  north- 
west direction,  travelled  up  nearly 
another  division  on  the  west  side  of 
East-street,  and  one  whole  division  of 
Duke-street  on  both  sides,  extending 
as  high  as  Sutton-street,  adjoining  the 
Parade,  where  the  land  breeze  by  that 
time  commencing  to  come  down,  the 
conflagration    in    that    direction   was 
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checked,  though  unhappily  not  before 
reducing  to  bare  walls  the  venerable 
and  valuable  fabric  of  the  French 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  that  street, 
as  well  as  the  whole  range  of  valuable 
buildings  adjoining  and  opposite. 

At  this  stage,  however,  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  saved 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  began  to 
threaten  destruction  to  the  commercial 
part ;  and  the  original  branch  of  the 
fire,  which  had  latterly  somewhat  abated 
above  Lombard- street,  now  began  to 
travel  downwards,  taking  the  east  side 
of  Hanover-street,  and  both  sides  of 
Rum-lane,  which  had  formerly  escaped, 
and  for  several  hours  after  nightfall 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 
Providentially, however,  the  land-wind 
gradually  subsided  towards  midnight, 
or  nothing  could  have  prevented  the 
conflagration  extending  to  Harbour 
and  Port  Royal-streets,  where  the 
destruction  must  indeed  have  been 
appalling. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  much, 
if  not  the  greater  portion,  of  the  loss  of 
property  which  was  sustained  in  the 
upper  division  of  the  town,  arose  from 
the  inattention  in  some  instances,  but 
from  the  impossibility  in  many  more,  of 
obtaining  assistance,  either  for  love  or 
money,  by  which  the  roof-tops  might 
have  been  kept  wet,  and  the  sparks 
prevented  from  igniting.  Wherever 
this  was  done,  we  had  ocular  demon- 
stration of  its  important  effects — though 
we  have  also,  we  regret,  to  add  that 
there  were  numerous  instances  where 
even  a  dollar  a  head  was  offered  to  as 
many  of  the  by-standers  as  chose  to 
assist  in  this  salutary  work,  and  yet 
not  one  could  be  got  to  move. 

To  the  military  and  navy,  one  and 
all,  both  officers  and  privates,  we  owe 
a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
important  services  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  fire,  thus  proving,  if  in- 
deed proof  were  wanting,  how  infinitely 
superior  a  small  organized  force  is  to 
the  largest  concourse  of  people,  without 
unanimity  in  their  movements,  or  a 
head  to  direct  them  in  the  proper  course 
they  should  pursue. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  most 
of  the  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fires  were  soon  either  completely 
drained  or  choked  up ;  and  though 
several  expresses  were  sent  off"  to  the 
Hope   Estate  for    the  New  Cut  to  be 


opened,  the  water  did  not  reach  in 
time  to  be  of  service  in  extinguishing 
the  flames,  though  quite  soon  enough 
to  show  how  valuable  such  a  stream  of 
water  would  have  been,  had  the  proper 
means  of  directing  and  applying  it  been 
at  hand. 

A  private  correspondent  says  : — 
"  The  fire  here  on  the  29th  of  August 
consumed  about  600  houses,  stores, 
&c,  the  estimated  value  from£200,000 
to  £300,000.  The  black  population 
rendered  little  or  no  assistance,  ob- 
serving, '  Get  those  who  ordered  our 
pigs  to  be  killed,  to  put  out  your  fire  : ' 
they  were  obstinately  ignorant  as  to 
salt  water  extinguishing  fire.  There 
is  no  proof  as  yet  of  its  originating 
wilfully,  but  the  Mayor  has  offered 
.£1,000  for  discovery. 

"  In  all  the  emancipated  colonies 
the  black  man  is  getting  comparatively 
rich,  as  the  white  man  is  getting  poor. 
The  black  labourer  gets  about  3s.  9d. 
a  day  when  he  chooses  to  work,  spend 
5d.,  and  hoards  the  rest;  if  active- 
minded,  purchases  small  estates,  screw- 
ing out  the  impoverished  white.  I 
doubt  the  solvency  of  the  storeholders 
in  general — I  fear  they  are  fast  becom- 
ing like  the  Sydney  folks,  mostly  living 
upon  the  consignments  of  the  British 
manufacturer,  which  can't  last  long  : 
their  best  business  now  is  selling  to 
itinerant  Spanish-Main  traders,  whose 
return  is  distant  and  uncertain. 

"  Of  labour,  there  is  no  adequate 
supply  to  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money.  Capital  is  evanescing,  there- 
fore land  is  fast  returning  to  its  original 
nothingness  in  value.  These  causes 
alone  must  blot  out  the  fructifying 
value  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  and 
possessions,  independent  of  forthcoming 
European  beet-root  cultivation,  and  the 
more  extensive  populated  coffee  and 
sugar  districts  of  the  East  and  Brazils, 
which  our  manufacturers  insist  on 
having  to  deal  with.  If  any  of  the 
West  Indies  is  to  be  retained  otherwise 
than  as  political  war-redoubts,  labour 
must  be  found,  and  rums  must  be  more 
fashionably  patronized  from  Royalty 
downward.  As  to  labour!  coercive 
labour  must  be  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent ;  the  black  man  will  never  be  a 
voluntary  labourer  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. White  labour  for  four  hours  in 
the  morning  and  three  hours  in  the 
evening  can  well  exist  in  comfort  on 
the  uplands,  where  mostly  are  situated 
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the  cane  and  cofl'ee  plantations,  the 
thermometer  there  ranging  seldom 
higher  than  82°  down  to  65u. 

"  A  well-chosen  and  well-organized 
system  and  class  of  our  convicts  would 
admirably  effect  a  beneficial  change ; 
and  blackfstatute-labour  should  be  an 
adjunct  to  this  system  of  working  our 
most  profitable  West  India  properties  ; 
and  the  incorrigible  lazy  black  should 
be  deported  to  his  own  paradise — an 
independent  lazy  isle,  where  he  might 
enjoy  his  freedom,  indolence,  and  star- 
vation." 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Canada. — The  Governor  -  General, 
Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  arrived  at  Toronto 
on  the  12th  September,  and  addresses 
had  poured  on  him  from  all  quarters. 

His  excellency  has  been  received  on 
his  provincial  at  Toronto  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  has  seldom  been  extended  to 
his  numerous  predecessors,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expectation  that  no  sec- 
tion of  the  province  was  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  queen's  vicegerent.  He 
had  returned  to  Kingston.  The  contest 
as  to  the  seat  of  government  was  still 
carried  on. 

The  crops  had  been  got  in  in  excel- 
lent order.  The  wheat  crop  was  good. 
The  following  is  a  return  of  flour  and 
wheat  exported  from  Buffalo  to  Canada 
in — 

1839  364,224  barrels. 

1840 671,741 

1341   448,042 

1842 5S2.081 

up  to  August    1843 711,013 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  arri- 
vals, tonnage,  and  passengers  at  the 
port  of  Quebec,  in  the  years  1842  and 
1843,  up  to  the  10th  of  September  each 
year,  and  furnishes  a  reasonable  source 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  so  enor- 
mous a  defalcation  : — 

Arrivals  at  Quebec. 

Vessels.  Tonnage.  Fassengers. 
Sept.  10,  1842   606        220,169        41,749 
Sept.  10,  1843   897        319,338         19,313 

More  this  year  291  99,169  less  22,436 

It  would  appear,  that  while  the  ton- 
nage had  greatly  increased,  and  the 
number  of  vessels  augmented  291,  that 
the  passengers  were  less  by  22,436, 
whilst  the  lower-port  emigration  in- 
creased in  a  corresponding  period  by 
217. 


New  Brunswick. —  The  state  of 
things  does  not  appear  flattering  in 
New  Brunswick,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  news  from  the  Miramichi 
Gleaner :  — 

"  For  some  time  past,  all  law  and 
order  have  been  set  at  defiance,  by  a 
band  of  ruffians  who  have  made  Chat- 
ham their  head-quarters.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  upon  the  arrival  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  30th  the  rioters  would  be 
awed  by  their  presence,  but  unhappily 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  military 
are  held  in  open  defiance,  and  upwards 
of  500  ruffians,  dressed  in  red  shirts, 
and  otherwise  distinguished  by  unifor- 
mity in  apparel,  have  banded  together. 
They  have  the  command  not  only  of 
muskets,  but  of  field-pieces  ;  and  pro- 
tected as  that  portion  of  the  insurgents 
(whom  we  designate  as  the  infantry) 
are,  by  houses  and  barricades,  from  the 
windows  of  the  former  of  which  they 
can  fire  upon  the  soldiery  with  impuni- 
ty, and,  encouraged  and  goaded  on  as 
they  are  by  men  exercising  authority, 
no  hope  can  at  present  be  indulged  that 
those  lawless  wretches  can  be  subdued 
until  a  large  force  be  sent  over  to  sup- 
press them." 


UNITED    STATES. 

New  York. — From  letters  and  pa- 
pers received  by  the  Caledonia,  we 
learn,  that  as  regards  commercial  mat- 
ters, trade  continued  to  improve.  The 
accounts  of  the  cotton  crop  are  still 
unaccountably  conflicting.  It  is  rather 
early  to  speak,  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence, as  to  the  amount  of  the  coming 
crop.  The  general  belief  appears  to 
be,  that  it  will  not  be  quite  an  average 
one.  The  advices  from  some  sections 
of  Georgia  and  South  Alabama,  repre- 
sent the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  as 
having  much  improved  since  the  pre- 
vious dates,  the  weather  being  remark- 
ably warm  and  dry.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reports  from  the  Mississippi 
and  Red  River  districts  were  quite 
unfavourable.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Rochester,  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  speech,  urged  stren- 
uously the  advantageous  policy  of 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  being  mutually  profitable  to 
both  nations.  He  also  spoke  against 
the  repudiation  system  with  great  ani- 
mation. 
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Gibraltar.  —  The  following  obser- 
vations relative  to  the  garrison  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  its  new  governor,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  is  from  the  Times  of  Tuesday, 
Sept.  2G,  furnished  by  their  "  own 
correspondent,"  under  date  of  Sept.  14. 

"  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  the  new  Gover- 
nor, has  acquired  the  reputation  of 
considerable  strictness,  combined  with 
a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  soldier. 
A  literal  compliance  with  the  smallest 
minuticB  of  military  discipline  is  exacted, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the  soldiers'  welfare  and 
comfort  is  enforced.  If  the  martinet  is 
actively  employed,  the  commissariat  is 
also  well  looked  to  ;  if  there  is  a  severe 
amount  of  duty  under  these  trying  sum- 
mer heats,  there  are  also  amusements 
provided  during  the  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion ;  the  arrangements  to  secure  a 
wholesome  diet  are  most  stringent  and 
successful,  and  the  hospital  regulations 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  sol-  * 
diers  complain  of  the  duty  as  excessive, 
and  certainly  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
otherwise  than  harassing,  seeing  that 
every  man  in  garrison  is  on  an  average 
deprived  of  two  nights'  sleep,  frequently 
three  nights',  out  of  each  week  all  the 
year  round.  Add  to  this,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  soldier  is  off  guard  he  is  gene- 
rally marched  off  to  the  barracks  to 
take  the  regular  meal,  whereby  he  is 
in  most  cases  removed  a  considerable 
distance  from  town  ;  and  by  the  time 
he  has  '  given  himself  a  shake,''  got 
into  the  central  street,  and  taken  a.  turn 
or  two,  in  all  probability  his  next  turn 
will  be  into  the  sentry-box. — The  duty 
of  Gibraltar  is  far  more  severe  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  limited 
dimensions  of  the  place.  Every  point  is 
guarded,  in  the  town  and  out  of  the 
town  ;  on  one  side  as  far  as  Catalan 
Bay,  and  even  beyond  it ;  on  another 
further  than  Europa  Point,  and  on  a 
third  to  North  Front,  and  along  the 
lines  fronting  the  neutral  ground.  Then 
all  round  and  up  the  rock  there  are 
sentries  posted,  fatigue  duty  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  convicts  overlooked,  so 
that,  considering  the  dusty  or  shingly 
roads,  and  the  nearly  impassable  nature 
of  some  parts,  the  duty  of  defending 
this  impregnable  fortress  is  trying  in 
the  extreme.  The  present  force  at 
Gibraltar  is  five  regiments,  each  600 
strong,  with  eight  companies  of  artil- 
lerymen and  sappers  of  100  men  each. 
The  duty  certainly  could  not  be  effi- 


ciently discharged  with  a  smaller  num- 
ber, and  there  is  scarcely  a  military 
man  here  who  is  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  numerical  extent  of  the  force.  The 
testimony,  however,  of  military  men  in 
such  matters  will,  I  suppose,  be  re- 
garded with  the  same  suspicion  as  that 
of  police  inspectors  on  the  subject  of 
arms-bills.  May  I  therefore  beg  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume,  and  the  other  annual 
pruners  of  estimates,  to  reflect  for  an 
instant  on  all  that  is  to  be  done  at 
Gibraltar,  and  then  to  say  whether  it 
is  possible  to  reduce,  by  a  single  bayo- 
net, the  existing  force  of  less  than  4,000 
men  of  all  arms. 

"  Sir  Robert  Wilson  appears  scarcely 
gay  enough,  or  sufficiently  forward  in 
the  chase  of  pleasure  and  other  frivoli- 
ties, to  be  popular  amongst  the  towns- 
people, but  it  is  an  abundant  compensa- 
tion that  he  is  ardently  loved  by  the 
soldier,  who  regards  him  pre-eminently 
as  his  friend.  He  has  secured  for  him 
access  at  all  hours  to  the  Alameda  or 
public  gardens,  and  dispensed  with 
the  disagreeable  formality  of  saluting 
officers  who  resort  thither  for  the  same 
purpose  of  amusement.  The  officer  is 
saluted  first  at  meeting,  and  never  after- 
wards while  the  parties  remain  in  the 
Alameda.  A  very  practical  grievance 
to  which  the  soldier  is  now  subjected 
is  about  to  be  removed  through  Sir  R. 
Wilson's  friendly  intervention.  The 
soldier  is  only  permitted  to  resort  to  a 
limited  number  of  houses  having  can- 
teen licenses ;  and  if  drink  or  even  sit- 
ting-room is  provided  them  in  other 
houses,  the  owners  are  heavily  fined. 
The  consequence  jis,  that  the  canteen 
monopolists  supply  every  article  of 
drink  of  an  inferior  description,  and  of 
short  measure  in  proportion  to  the 
price.  This  is  tested  by  the  fact  that 
those  soldiers  who  act  in  the  capacity 
of  officers'  servants,  when  they  enter 
one  of  the  better  class  of  taverns,  with- 
out anything  military  in  their  dress, 
get  for  the  same  money  nearly  twice 
the  quantity  and  twice  as  good  an  arti- 
cle. When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
soldier  cannot  save  out  of  his  pay  more 
than  3d.  or  4d.  per  day  for  purposes  of 
relaxation,  this  circumstance  becomes 
to  him  a  paramount  consideration  ;  and 
the  utmost  praise  is  due  to  Sir  R.  Wil- 
son for  the  determination,  which  I  hope 
to  see  him  speedily  carrying  into  effect, 
to  break  down  the  monopoly  of  the 
canteen  proprietors,  and  put  the  redcoat 
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on  the  same  footing  in  all  these  respects 
as  his  black  or  white-coated  neighbours, 
Meanwhile  the  present  Governor  is  far 
more  stringent  in  all  the  more  impor- 
tant garrison  regulations  than  his  pre- 
decessors. Thus  the  gates  are  inexo- 
rably closed  at  a  few  minutes  before 
7  o'  clock  p.m.,  shortly  after  first  gun- 
fire, and  no  human  efforts  could  cause 
them  to  be  opened  after.  When  resi- 
dents or  strangers  strolled  out  of  the 
garrison  formerly  to  Catolan  Bay,  the 
Neutral  Ground,  St.  Roque's,  the 
Camps,  or  the  Orange  Grove,  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  keys 
passed  down  from  the  Governor's 
quarters  at  the  Convent,  and  procuring 
admission.  But  now  nous  avons  changS 
tvut  gela;  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  officers  belonging  to  the  garrison, 
reaching  the  gate  a  few  minutes  after 
7  o'clock,  are  obliged  to  ride  back  to 
St.  Roque's,  and  manage  there  as  well 
they  can  in  a  rude  posada  for  the  night. 
Again,  none  of  the  townspeople  are 
permitted  to  stir  abroad,  or  so  much  as 
to  cross  a  single  street,  after  12  o'clock 
at  night,  without  being  furnished  with 
a  written  license,  and  a  lantern  besides, 
at  ,which  the  sentry  may  read  it ;  the 
consequence  of  which  damper  upon 
gaiety  and  on  party-going  is,  that  the 
night  is  frequently  passed  in  the  guard- 
house instead  of  abed.  A  little  relax- 
ation in  this  needless  severity  might  be 
very  satisfactorily  admitted,  since  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  a  solitary  and 
unarmed  stroller  will  meddle  with  any 
of  the  numerous  metallic  teeth  of  this 
most  tremendous  bristling  fortress. 

"  Talking  of  the  fortifications,  I  may 
observe  that  the  new  works  are  pro- 
gressing with  considerable  vigour  and 
rapidity.  There  are  several  new  bat- 
teries constructing,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  that  at  Prince  Albert's  Front, 
close  to  the  Water-port,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  spot  where  the  Missouri 
went  down.  The  splendid  Victoria 
battery  is  completed.  That  at  Ragged 
Staff  battery  is  also  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable progress.  The  stonecutters 
are  actively  engaged  daily  under  the 
North  Cliff,  and  considerable  further 
down  in  the  direction  of  Catalan  Bay. 
There  are  altogether  nearly  1,000  men, 
most  of  them  convicts,  employed  con- 
stantly on  these  various  works,  and  in 
about  four  years'  time  it  'cis  expected 
that  all  will  be  completed,  when  the 
existing  number  of  700  guns  which  are 
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mounted  oh  this  magnificent  fortress 
will  be  increased  to  1,000,  and  that 
which  is  already  impregnable  will  be 
made  unapproachable. 

**  Trade  here  is  tolerably  brisk  at 
present,  and  the  contrabandist  and 
carabinier  all  along  the  neighbouring 
coast  appear  to  be  on  the  friendliest 
terms.  Secrecy  is  little  observed  or 
required,  and  the  land  passage  is  sub- 
stantially as  free  and  open  as  that  by 
sea.  At  a  table  dlibte  at  which  I  have 
occasionally  dined,  a  captain  of  Cara- 
biniers  has  hob-nobbed  daily  with  a 
dozen  professional  smugglers.  The 
triumph  of  Lopez  and  Narvaez  at  Ma- 
drid has  filled  this  class  with  the  loftiest 
hopes. 

"  Amongst  the  various  minute  but 
useful  improvements  which  have  occu- 
pied Sir  Robert  VVilson  since  his  arrival 
here,  is  one  which  will  redound  to  his 
own  comfort,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to  the 
i  happiness  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
and  leading  inhabitants.     The  Gover- 
nor's   pretty    house    beyond     Europa 
Point,  looking  out  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is   undergoing  thorough  repair, 
and  Sir  R.  Wilson  will  immediately  go  to 
reside  there,  for  which  period  we  must 
trust  that  there  are  hospitable  doings 
in    preparation.      This  pleasant  resi- 
dence was  entirely  neglected    by  the 
late   Governor ;    and    as    the    present 
Governor  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
subverting  his  regulations,  let  us  hope 
that  he  will  be  a  magnificent  entertainer 
as    well     as    a    stern    disciplinarian. 
Truth  to  speak,  there  is  much  more  of 
faint  hope  than  solid  expectation  enter- 
tained on  this  point ;  the  game  which 
Sir  It.   Wilson  has  played    since   he 
came  to  the  colony  being  to  save  all 
the  money  he  can,  with  little  regard  to 
considerations  of  propriety  or  even  of 
decency.      He   has    peremptorily   de- 
clined to  subscribe  to  any  one  of  the 
public  charities   of  Gibraltar,   and  is 
consequently  spoken  of  in  most  disres- 
pectful terms  by  the  inhabitants.    This 
is  indeed  a  rare  instance  of  niggardli- 
ness in  a  British  Governor,  and  should 
be  speedily  amended.'' 
By  the  last  papers  we  learn  that  the 
troops  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  health, 
no  death  having  occurred  amongst  them 
for  many  weeks.     Some  amateurs  be- 
longing to  the  7th,  38th,  and  79th  per- 
form weekly  at  the  theatre,  and  sustain 
their  respective  parts  with  great  spirit 
and  applause. 
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EUROPE. 

France. — The  formidable  fortress 
of  Mont  Valerien,  one  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris,  is  considered  as  termi- 
nated. This  fort  is,  after  that  of  Vin- 
cennes,  the  most  formidable  by  its 
position,  commanding  the  course  of  the 
Seine.  Everything  has  already  been 
prepared  to  receive  the  garrison,  which 
will  amount  to  from  2,500  to  3,000  men. 
The  five  bastions  of  the  fort  are  already 
ready  to  be  armed.  A  circumstance 
which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious,  and  which  proves 
that  the  works  have  been  erected 
rather  for  commanding  enemies  within 
than  for  serving  against  foreigners,  is 
that  the  bastions  looking  on  the  capital 
are  by  far  better  fortified  than  those 
directed  towards  the  plain.  On  the 
Paris  side  the  walls  are  precipitous  to 
a  great  height,  and  so  disposed  as  to 
receive  a  great  number  of  batteries 
one  over  the  other.  On  the  top  of  all 
is  formed  a  circular  platform  prepared 
for  receiving  guns  of  the  largest 
caliber.  The  part,  which  commands 
the  railroad,  the  course  of  the  Seine, 
and  the  capital,  contains  eighty-two 
embrazures.  All  round  is  an  open 
way. 

Spain. — On  the  10th  of  October,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Queen's  birthday 
was  celebrated  in  Madrid.  Her  Ma- 
jesty held  a  grand  levee,  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cortes,  and 
reviewed  the  troops  of  the  garrison. 
The  city  was  illuminated.  Nothing 
new  at  Saragossa  on  the  9th. 

Sweden. — A  letter  from  Stockholm, 
of  September  7,  says: — "The  Swedish 
brig,  the  Bull,  Captain  Warngresn,  has 
just  returned  after  a  three  years'  voyage. 
On  her  arrival  at  Port  Phillip,  New 
South  Wales,  she  was  freighted  by  an 
English  firm  to  visit  the  amall  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  obtain  for  manufac- 
tured goods  sandalwood  and  other  arti- 
cles suited  to  the  China  market  Du- 
ring this  voyage,  which  lasted  about 
seven  months,  Captain  Warngresn 
touched  at  some  islands  not  visited 
probably  since  Cook's  time,  and  four 
others  not  to  be  found  on  the  map.  The 
captain  took  possession  of  them  in  the 
name  of  King  Charles  John  The  in- 
habitants were  a  mild  race,  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  iron,  and  ready  to  give  for 
even  a  rusty  nail  a  turtle.  They  were 
also  fond  of  bits  of  glass,  and  would 


remain  for  three  or  four  hours  shaving 
themselves  with  pieces  of  broken  bot- 
tles. A  single  musket  shot  was  suffi- 
cient to  disperse  thousands  of  them — a 
proof  that  they  had  not  before  been 
visited  by  Europeans  The  king  of  one 
of  the  islands  presented  the  captain 
with  his  sceptre,  made  of  wood  artisti- 
cally carved,  and  having  a  thin  circle 
of  jasper  on  the  top.  A  name  was 
given  by  the  captain  to  each  of  those 
isles  after  some  member  of  the  Royal 
family  of  Sweden,  and  a  quantity  of 
plants,  and  tools  made  of  stone  and 
wood,  have  been  brought  home. 

Belgium.  —  The  directors  of  the 
Belgian  Company  of  Colonization  have 
received  from  Mr.  T'Knit,  of  Roden- 
beck,  their  special  Commissioner,  let- 
ters under  date  of  Guatemala,  1st  and 
8th  of  July.  He  announces  his  arrival 
in  that  city,  and  his  having  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  ;  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  reception  he  had  met  with 
from  the  authorities.  Mr.  T'Knit  met 
at  Zacepa  the  Rev.  Padre  Walle,  who 
was  returning  from  the  capital.  He 
was  in  the  enjoyment  ot  excellent 
health,  and  had  full  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  colony.  When  Mr. 
T'Knit  quitted  St.  Thomas's,  the  sana- 
tory state  of  the  colony  continued  to 
be  excellent ;  the  colonists  were  devot- 
ing themselves  unceasingly  to  the 
works  of  the  first  establishment.  A 
letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Aycinena, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Count  de  Hompesch, 
president  of  the  Committee  of  Direct- 
ors, arrived  at  the  same  time  as  the 
above,  and  confirms  in  the  most  friendly 
terms  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
government  of  Guatemala  towards  the 
company  and  the  colonists.  —  Brussels 
paper. 

Hamburgh— Her  Majesty  the  queen 
has  received  from  the  senate  and  people 
of  Hamburgh,  a  highly  complimentary 
letter  acknowledging  Her  Majesty's 
bounty,  and  the  liberality  of  the  En- 
glish nation,  in  contributions  after  the 
great  fire.  The  letter  is  written  on 
vellum,  with  gold  and  coloured  letters, 
illustrated  with  paintings  in  allusion 
to  the  English  and  Hamburgh  histories; 
bound,  like  a  book,  in  oak  wainscot- 
ing saved  from  the  senate-house,  with 
ornaments  made  from  the  bells  of  the 
burnt  churches,  by  Schwantaler,  of 
Munich. 
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Imperial  Parliament.  —  At  the 
Privy  Council  held  on  Monday,  Oct. 
2nd,  at  Windsor  Castle,  it  was  ordered 
by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  that  the 
present  Parliament,  which  stands  pro- 
rogued until  Thursday,  the  19th  of 
Oct.,  be  further  prorogued  until  Tues- 
day, the  14th  day  of  November  next 

South  Wales. — At  a  Privy  Council 
held  at  Windsor  on  Monday,  Oct.  2d, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  offering  a 
reward  of  ,£500  for  the  conviction  of 
incendiaries  and  persons  guilty  of 
violence  whereby  life  is  endangered  in 
Wales,  and  a  free  pardon  to  accom- 
plices. Immediately  on  the  publication 
of  the  proclamation  several  thousand 
copies  were  forwarded  into  South 
Wales,  and  posted  throughout  the 
disturbed  districts.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  its  purport  should  be  un- 
derstood by  all  classes  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  the  principality,  the 
Government  issued  directions  a  few 
days  since  that  a  translation  of  the 
proclamation  should  be  forthwith 
made  into  the  Welsh  language,  which 
has  since  been  carried  into  effect,  and 
a  large  number  of  copies  were  for- 
warded from  London  for  circulation  in 
the  disaffected  counties. 

Gold  Coin. — At  the  same  council, 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  which  de- 
clared the  legal  weight  of  the  gold 
coin,  and  enjoined  all  collectors  and 
receivers  of  revenue,  after  the  1st  of 
January  next,  to  "cut,  break,  and 
deface  such  pieces  as  were  deficient  in 
weight." 

Ireland. — The  Government  repor- 
ters have  for  the  first  time  attended  the 
Irish  Repeal  meetings.  A  Govern- 
ment reporter  from  London  attended 
at  Mullaghmast,  the  latest  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's  monster  meetings,  and 
was  offered  every  facility  by  the  con- 
ductors^ of  the  meeting.  Daniel  and 
John  0'Connell,esqs.  are  under  arrest. 

East  India  and  China  Association. 
— This  association  have  published  their 
quarterly  comparative  statement  of  the 
entries  and  clearances  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  to  and  from  places 
within  the  limits  of   the    Company's 


charter,  including  the  period  from 
January  to  September  in  the  years 
1842  and  1843. 

The  results  of  the  statement  of  en- 
tries inwards  are  as  follows  ; — London, 
a  decrease  of  26  ships  and  39  men, 
though  an  increase  of  1,288  tonnage  ; 
Liverpool,  a  decrease  of  22  ships, 
5,343  tonnage,  and  268  men ;  Bristol 
and  Hull,  an  increase  of  2  ships,  551 
tonnage,  and  22  men ;  and  Clyde, 
Leilh,  and  other  British  ports,  an  in- 
crease of  16  ships,  6,714  tonnage,  and 
316  men;  a  general  summary  of  the 
whole,  therefore,  showing  a  decrease 
of  30  vessels,  notwithstanding  an  in- 
crease in  the  freightage  of  3,210  ton- 
nage and  of  31  men. 

The  result  of  the  clearances  out- 
wards prove  a  much  greater  decrease 
in  our  trade  with  the  East  and  the 
other  points  included  in  this  statement. 

London  shows  a  decrease  of  71 
ships,  39,275  tonnage,  and  2,595  men  ; 
Liverpool,  on  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
crease of  37  ships,  5,198  tonnage,  and 
452  men  ;  Bristol  and  Hull,  a  decrease 
of  7  ships,  2,652  tonnage,  and  110  men  ; 
Clyde,  Leith,  and  the  other  British 
ports,  an  increase  of  2  ships,  but  a  de- 
crease of  1,918  tonnage  and  120  men  ; 
the  general  result  being  a  decrease  of 
39  ships,  38,710  tonnage,  and  2,373 
men. 

In  both  returns  Bombay  and  the 
Mauritius  occupy  the  most  prominent 
points  of  decrease ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  under  the  changed  aspect  of 
affairs  for  trade  with  at  least  the  for- 
mer place,  arising  from  the  Chinese 
treaty  and  tariff,  we  shall  hereafter 
have  a  gradual  amendment  to  notice, 
which,  should  it  once  appear  in  rela- 
tion with  our  chief  eastern  ports,  would 
speedily  spread  its  stimulating  effects 
in  other  quarters. 

A  Cargo  of  Teas  in  the  Clyde. — 
The  ship  Francis  Burn,  John  Anderson 
and  Co.  owners,  arrived  at  the  Broom- 
ielaw,  from  Whampoa,  the  latter  end 
of  September,  with  a  full  cargo  of  teas, 
consisting  of  3,410  chests,  83  half- 
chef  ts,  and  1,063  boxes.  This  is  the 
first  vessel  direct  into  Clyde,  if  not  into 
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Britain,  from  any  of  the  ports  in  China, 
■which  were  declared  to  be  free  by  the 
late  commercial  treaty  with  that  coun- 
try. Another  cargo  of  teas  is  also  soon 
expected  to  arrive  at  the  Broomielaw. 

Roman  Catholics. — From  an  offi- 
cial report,  it  appears  that  the  Roman 
catholics  have  in  India,  China,  and  the 
rest  of  Asia,  69  bishops,  20  coadjutors, 
1,856  priests,  and  2,211,000  members. 

Repealed  Taxation. — A  parliament 
tary  return,  showing  the  total  amoun- 
of  taxation  which  has  been  reduced  or 
repealed  from  1814  to  1842,  and  just 
issued  in  conformity  with  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  shows  that 
under  the  head  of  Customs,  Excise, 
Stamps,  Taxes,  and  Post-office  depart- 
ments, there  has  been  repealed,  in  Great 
Britain,  £45,549,683,  and  in  Ireland, 
£2,416,981.  The  amount  repealed 
during  the  past  year  under  these  heads 
is  estimated  at  £1,454,308,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  at  £69,724  in  Ireland. 

Statistics  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police. — By  a  return  just  issued,  in 
compliance  with  an  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  relative  to  the  city  and 
metropolitan  police  force,  it  appears 
that  there  are  20  superintendents  in  the 
metropolitan  division,  receiving  from 
£200  to  £600  per  annum;  110  inspec- 
tors, whose  salaries  varies  from  £80  to 
£200  per  annum  ;  465  Serjeants,  with 
incomes  ranging  from  £60  to  £80  per 
annum  ;  and  3,790  constables,  receiving 
from  £44  to  £81  per  annum,  including 
clothing  and  40  pounds  of  coals  weekly 
throughout  the  year.  The  amount  paid 
on  this  account  during  the  year  1812, 
including  £3,620  for  superannuation 
and  retiring  allowances  to  officers  and 
constables  late  of  Bow-street  horse 
patrol,  and  Thames  police,  amounted 
to  £295,754.  In  this  is  likewise  in- 
cluded a  sum  of  £9,721  received  from 
theatres,  fairs,  and  races.  The  number 
of  district  surgeons  is  60,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  books,  &c,  is  £757. 
The  total  rate  received  during  the  past 
year  from  the  various  wards  in  the  city 
of  London  and  its  liberties,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  City  police  force,  is 
put  down  at  £41,714,  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  £41,315,  the  gross  pay,  irres- 
pective of  other  charges  to  the  force, 
amounting  to  £29,800 

Colonial  Postage. — In  virtue  of 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Treasury 
by  several  acts  of  Parliament,  an  order 
has  been  published  in  the  Gazette  of 


Tuesday,  Oct.  17th,  regulating  afresh 
the  rates  of  postage  in  the  following 
places — viz.,  British  North  America, 
or  within  the  British  West  Indies,  or 
between  British  North  America  or  the 
British  West  Indies.  The  order, 
amongst  other  matters,  states,  that  in 
lieu  of  the  present  mode  of  charging 
by  the  number  of  enclosures,  the  charge 
shall  be  by  weight,  in  conformity  with 
a  scale  which  the  order  sets  forth.  The 
scale  rises  according  to  weight  by 
ounces  and  half  ounces,  as  to  distance 
by  spaces  of  sixties  and  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  as  to  amount  of  postage  by 
sums  of  2d.,  4d.,  and  8d. 

Military  Force  in  Ireland. — The 
following  is  the  official  return  of  the 
military  force  in  Ireland  up  to  the  14th 
of  ( )ctober : — 

Cavalry 3.600 

I  nfantry    14,400 

Dep6ts 3,400 

Royal  Artillery,  Horse  &  Foot  1,800 

Royal  Sappers  and  Miners 200 

Royal  Marines 600 

Armed  Constabulary 10,000 

Total 34,000 

A  battalion  of  each  Regiment  of  Foot 
Guards  is  in  constant  .readiness  to  pro- 
ceed to  Ireland,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  Directors  of  the 
Great  Western  and  London  and  Liver- 
pool railways  to  have  trains  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Government,  to  start  at  any 
time  an  order  may  be  sent  from  the 
Horse  Guards,  without  the  slightest 
delay.  Both  at  Bristol  and  Liverpool 
steamers  are  also  ready. 

Education.  — The  fund  now  raising 
for  the  National  Society,  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  established  church  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  amounted,  on 
the  30th  September,  to  105,479/.  7s.  8d. 
A  third  list  of  contributors  was  pub- 
lished on  Monday,  amounting  to  seve- 
ral thousand  pounds  more. 

The  Revenue. — It  must  be  most 
gratifying  to  the  public  to  observe,  that 
the  further  progress  of  that  deficiency 
of  revenue  which  had  uninterruptedly 
prevailed  for  so  many  years,  and  which 
had  been  justly  a  cause  of  serious 
anxiety,  has,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
government,  and  the  energy  of  par- 
liament, been  effectually  arrested, 
showing  "a  surplus  of  revenue  above 
expenditure  to  the  extent  of  908,000/. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  following  statement  appeared  in  the  Sydney  Murnuuj  Herald,  and  although 
perhaps  not  so  correct  as  it  might  be,  yet  it  is  a  valuable  document  as  shewing 
the  resources  of  that  colony. 

Her  Majesty's  Colony  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  in  Account  Current 
with  its  Inhabitants. 
Dr.— 
To  amounts  advanced  by  the  Bank  of  New      £        s.     d. 

South  Wales 173,740  12     1 

To  ditto  Commercial  ditto 256,515     5     9 

To  ditto  Sydney  ditto 156,424     8   10 

To  ditto  Bank  of  Australasia  ditto 443,856     6     0  £  s.   d. 

To  ditto  Union  ditto   362,873   10     6       1,303,410     3     2 

To  ditto  Trust  Company 400,000     0     0 

To  ditto  Loan  Company 200.000     0     0 

To  ditto  Scotch  Companies 100,000     0     0 

To  ditto  Australian  Agricultural  Company 100,000     0     0 

To  assumed  debts  owing  by  the  colonists  to  England 400,000     0     0 


£2,593,410     3     2 


Cr.—  £  s.  d. 

By  8,000,000  fine  woolled  sheep  at  2s 800,000  0  0 

By  8,000,000  lbs.  wool  (six  months'  growth)  at  9d.  per  pound  300,000  0  0 

By  1 ,000,000  head  horned  cattle  at  20s 1 ,000,000  0  II 

By  40,000  horses  at  £  10 400,000  0  0 

By  agricultural  implements,  gear  of  every  description,  inclu- 
ding thrashing  machines,  &c 100,000  0  0 

By   value  of  our   Colonial  Marine,   consisting  of  about  100 
square-rigged  and  other  vessels,  including  whalers,  &c  ,  at 

<£4,000each 400,000  0  0 

By  vested  interests  in  the  Hunter  River   Steam   Navigation 

Company....  50,000  0  0 

By  Parramatta  steam-boats 20,000  0  0 

By  Boyd  and  Co.'s  steamers  40,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  city  of  Sidney 5,000,000  0  4 

By  value  of  the  town  of  Parramatta 200,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  town  of  Windsor   100,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  town  of  Liverpool 30,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  town  of  Campbelltown 20,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  town  of  Richmond 20,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  town  of  Penrith 12,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  towns  of  Berrima  and  Appin 12,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  town  of  Goulburn 70,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  towns  of  Yass,  Braidwood,  Gunning,  Bunga- 

dure,  Bungonia,  (all  post  towns,)  and  Marulan 80.000  0  0 

By  value  of  Wollongong 30,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  not  including  Sydney  2,000,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  county  of  Camden 1,000,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  township  of  Bathurst 100,000  0  0 

By  value  of  its  splendid  grazing  county 1,000,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  township  of  Newcastle    100,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  towns  of  Maitland    200,000  0  0 

By  value  of  the  splendid  country  northward    2,000,000  0  0 


Carried  forward 15,084,000     0     Q 
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£  S.    d. 

Brought  forward   15,084,000     0     0 

By  value  of  1G  other  counties  not  included  in  the  above,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  whole  Island  of  New  Holland,  which, 
in  the  usual  order  of  nature,  will  ultimately  be  peopled  by 
millions  of  persons,  containing  about  six  hundred  millions  of 
acres,  to  be  valued  by  Lord  Stanley's  immutable  clause  at 
20s.  per  acre.  (See  Order  in  Council,  passed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty.)    000,000,000     0     0 

By  vested  interests  in  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company..  100,000     0     0 

Jewels,  plate,  private,  and  other  chattel  property 2,000,000     0     0 

Total £617,184,000     0     0 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  colony £614,590,589  16  10 


WEST  INDIA  SUGAR. 


Return  to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  21st  June, 
1843  -—for 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Sugar  Imported,  entered  for  Home  Consump- 
tion, and  remaining  in  Warehouse,  at  the  latest  Dale  that  can  be  given  for 
this  Year  ;  comparing  them  with  the  quantities  at  the  same  Date  last  year. 

Quantities  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  5th  January,  1842  to  5th  June,  1843. 
Cwts.  Cwls. 

Of  the  British  West  Indies  and  Mauritius 1,013,528        839,191 

Of  tne  British  Possessions  in  the  East  1  ndies 408,356       603,792 

Total  British 1,421,841     1,443,283 

Total  Foreign    108,266        207,512 

Quantities  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

Of  the  British  West  Indies  and  Mauritius 1,1 13,218  1,169,444 

Of  the  British  Possessions  in  the  East  Indies 450,228  525,215 

Total  British 1,563,476     1,694,659 

Total  Foreign    71  31 

Total 1,563,547     1,649,690 

Quantities  of  Sugar  remaining  in  Warehouse  at  the  Twelve  principal  Ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  into  which  Sugar  is  chiefly  imported. 

On  5th  June,  1842.  On  5th  June,  1843. 
Cwts.  Cwts. 

Of  the  British  West  Indies  and  Mauritius  ..  376,441  458,331 

Of  the  British  Possessions  in  the  East  Indies  259,459  357,173 

Total  British 625,500  815,504 

Foreign 355,816  253,331 

Total  991,746  1,068,835 

Inspector  General's  Office,  Custom  House,  W.  Irving. 

London,  20th  June,  1843. 
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COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  total  amount  of  the  growth,  export,  consump- 
tion, &c.,  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  31st 
August,  1843;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  crop  amounts  to  2,378,875 
bales, — and,  including  the  produce  of  Texas,  which  the  Americans  deduct,  but 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  it, — to  no  less  than 
2,394,203  bales  ;  being  within  a  mere  trifle  of  the  extent  of  what  was  considered 
the  most  extravagant  estimate  of  its  produce,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period. 

That  this  enormous  production  was  caused,  to  a  great  extent,  by  extremely 
favourable  weather  for  gathering  the  crop,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  quite  clear  that  cultivation  is  extending  with  great  rapidity  in  the 
United  States ;  the  produce  of  two  previous  seasons  of  the  same  kind  being 
respectively, — 

1837-8    1,801,497 

1839-40 2.177,835 

and  the  average  produce  about  ten  years  before  the  last,  very  little  exceeded  a 
million  of  bales. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Export— To  foreign  ports 954738    Bales.        TotaJ.         1842. 

Coastwise 134132 

Burned  and  damaged 500 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1843 4700 

1094070 

Deduct— Stock  on  hand,  1  st  September,  1 842 4428 

Received  from  Mobile 10687 

Do.  Florida  3381 

Do.  Texas 15328 

33824 

1060246       727658 

ALABAMA. 

Export— To  foreign  ports 366012 

Coastwise 1 15882 

Stock  in  Mobile,  1  st  September,  1 843 1128 

483022 

Deduct— Stock  in  Mobile,  1st  September,  1842 422 

Received  from  Florida 886 

1308 

481714       818315 

FLORIDA. 

Export— To  foreign  ports 58901 

Coastwise 102237 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1843 200 

161338 

Deduct— Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1842 250 

161088      114416 

GEORGIA. 

Export— To  foreign  ports— Uplands 1 86655 

Sea  Islands 6444 

Coastwise— Uplands 86681 

Sealslands 1046 

280826 

Export— To  New  York  and  Providence 13656 

Stock  in  Savannah,  1st.  September,  1843 3347 

Stock  in  Augusta  and  Hambro',  1st  Sept.,  1843. .       7401 

305230 

Deduct— Stock  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,  1st  Sept.,  1842.      5110 

Received  from  Florida 629 

5739 

299491   232271 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Carried  forward 

Export— To  foreign  ports— Uplands    ^ 257035 

Sea  Islands .     16751 

Coastwise — Uplands. 78523 

Sea  Islands 681 


Total. 
299491 


18-12. 

232271 


Export— To  New  York  and  Providence  

Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  Sept.,  1843... 

Deduct— Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  Sept.,  1842  .. 

Received  from  Savannah 

Do.  Florida  and  Key  West 


373906 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Export— To  foreign  ports 

Coastwise 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  Sept.,  1843 

Deduct— Stock  on  hand,  1st  Sept.,  1842 


351658      260164 


VIRGINIA. 

Export — To  foreign  ports  

Manufactured  

I    Stock  en  hand,  1st  September,  1843  


Deduct — Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1842 

Received  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  overland 
Total  crop  of  the  United  States  . , 


512 
8577 
200 


1917 
9347 
975 


12239 
100 


12139 
3500 


19013 
2000 


2378875     1683574 


Total  crop  of  1843,  as  above. 
Crop  of  last  year 


2378875  bales. 
1683574    do. 


Increase 695301  bales. 


EXPORT  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

From  1st  September,  1842,  to  31st  August,  1843. 
To  Great  Britain.      To  France.    To  N.  of  Europe.     Other  foreign  ports.      Total. 

1842-3   1469711  346139  117794  76493  2010137 

1841-2    935631  398129  79956  51531  1465249 


37838 


24962 


544888 


Increase         534080 

Decrease  ..  51990 

GROWTH. 

Total  crop  of  1824—5 560000  bales.        Total  crop  of  1834—5 1254828  bales. 

1825—6 710000     ..  ..  ..        1835—6 1360725     .. 

1826—7 937000     ..  ..         ..        1836—7 1422930     .. 

1827—8 712000     ..  ..         ..        1837—8 1801497     .. 

1828—9 857744     ..  ..         ..        1838—9  .      1360532     .. 

1829-30 976845     ..   "  ..         ..        1839-40 2177835     .. 

1830—1 1038848     ..  ..         ..        1840—1 1634945     .. 

1831—2 987477     ..  ..         ..        1841—2 1683574     .. 

1832—3 1070438     ..  ..         ..        1842—3 2378875     .. 

1833—4 1205394     .. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  above  stated bales  2378875 

Add— Stocks  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  1st  Sept.,  1842  :— 

In  the  southern  ports 13307 

In  the  northern  ports 18500 

31807 


Makes  a  supply  of 

Deduct  therefrom— The  export  to  foreign  ports  2010137 

Less  Texas  and  other  foreign  20070 


Stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  1st  September  1843  :— 

In  the  southern  ports 26225 

In  the  northern  ports :   68261 

Burned  and  lost  at  New  Orleans 

Burned  at  New  York 


500 
500 


2085553 


325129 
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Quantity  consumed  by  and  in  the  hands  of  Manufacturer! 


1842—3   325159  bales. 

1841—2    267850  .. 

1840—1    297288  .. 

1839-40   295193  .. 

1838—9   276018  .. 

1837—8   246063  .. 

1836—7   222540  .. 

1855—6    236733  .. 

1834—5   216888  .. 


1833—4   196413  1 

1832—3   194412 

1831—2   173800 

1830—1    182142 

1829-30   126512 

1828—9     118853 

1827—8    1205-J3 

1826—7   103483 


It  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  deducted  from  the  New  Orleans  statement  the 
quantity  received  at  that  port  from  Texas, — Texas  being  a  foreign  country. 

Our  estimate  of  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  does  not  include  any  cotton 
manufactured  in  the  states  south  and  west  of  Virginia,  nor  any  in  that  state, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

Of  the  new  crop,  now  gathering,  but  little  over  300  bales  had  been  received 
previous  to  the  1st  instant. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  accounts  from  the  cotton-growing  states  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  crop  now  coming  in  will  not  reach  that  of  last  year  by  several 
hundred  thousand  bales.  The  article  is  subject  to  so  many  vicissitudes,  that  no 
certain  calculation  can  be  made  as  yet  as  to  the  quantity  that  may  reach  the  market. 


MEXICAN  DIVIDENDS. 
Statement  showing  the  Receipt  and  Appropriation  of  the  Funds  received  from 
Mexico  for  Amount  of  the  Mexican  Dividends.; 

£.      s.  d. 
Total  receipt  as  per  statement  A,  which  accompanies  the  present . . .  264047    5    2 

Appropriation—  £.      g.    d. 

For  the  dividend  due  April  next,  1842 137500    0    0 

Less  paid  by  certificates 60117  10    6 

Commission  on  paying  dividend 


77382    9 
1160  14 


£.       s.  d. 

For  the  dividend  of  October,  1842 137500    0    0 

Less  paid  by  certificates 55370    7    8 


78543    4    3 


Commission 


82129  12 
1231   19 


For  the  dividend  of  April,;i 843 137500    0    0 

One-third  part  in  cash    45838    6    8 

Commission  on  payment  and  issue  of  stock 2062  10    0 


Remaining 

r  Note. — From  this  amount  there  is  to  be  deducted  the  following 
sums,  which  correspond  to  our  portion  of  the  remittances  since  May, 
1843,  as  per  order  of  the  Supreme  Government,  dated  the  23d  of 
October,  1842  — 

1843. 
May  20.— One-sixth  part  of  the  net  produce  of  59,570  dollars,  by  the 

Thames 

June30.— Ditto,  16,000  dollars,  by  the  Thames  

Jnly  31.— Ditto,  40,091  dollars,  by  the  Tweed 

Aug. 31. —Ditto,  174,744  dollars,  by  the  Tiviot 

Sept.  30.— Ditto,  48,525  dollars,  by  the  Medway 


200800  12  2 
54246  12  11 


1961  9  0 

525  3  4 

1318  13  2 

5893  13  3J 

1640  7  2 


£       s.  d. 

Required  to  pay  the  October  dividend 137500    0    0 

Half-year's  interest  on  stock  issued  to  complete  pay- 
ment of  April  dividend  of  £91,666  13s.  4d 229113    4 

139791  13 

Paid  by  certificates 55370    7 


11339    5  11 


84421     5     8 


Deficit £41513  18 
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CAPE    OF    GOOD    HOPE. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  AND  ACTUAL  REVENUE  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1842. 


Estimated         Actual 
Revenue.       Revenue. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

FIXED. 

1.  General,  direct. 

£ 

4880 

14780 
38900 
16300 

£      s.    d. 
2680    4     8J 

£      e. 

d. 

£      s.    d. 
2271  15    3£ 

2.  General,  indirect. 

Stamp  duties 

Custom  ditto 

18780    2     8| 
61115     9     3 
13102     0  11J 

4000     2 
22215     9 

81 
3 

3197  19    0| 

69980 

92997  12  11 

26215  11 

\\\ 

3197  19     Of 

3.  Partial,  direct. 

17515 
1500 

19260  15     2 
1090    2     0| 

1745  15 

2 

Tithes ... 

409  17  11J 

19015 

20350  17     2| 

1745  15 

2 

409  17  11J 

Total  Revenue  from  Taxation  and  Duties 

93875 

115956  14  10i 

27961     7 

H 

5879  12     3^ 

4.  From  Public  Establishments  #  Offices. 
Port  dues 

2510 
6597 
350 
3050 
4000 
3122 

2262  12     0 
7240  10    1% 
239    4    9 
6320  18     li 
2394    2     8} 
3736    0  10l 

643  10 
3270  1*8 
614"'6 

n 
H 

10£ 

247    8    0 

Postage 

Somerset  Hospital 

110  15     3 
1605  17    3| 

Late  Orphan  Chamber 

Interest  on  bank  loans 

Fees  in  offices 

19629 

22193     9     1 

4528    9 

7} 

1964    0    6| 

5.  From  Crown  Lands,  Fines,  %c. 
Land-rents 

15165 
880 

15823  19     8| 
835     2    4| 

658  19 

8| 

44  17    1\ 

Total  Revenue,  not  being  from  Taxa-\ 
tion  or  Duties J 

16045 

16659     2     1£ 

658  19 

8f 

44  17    7i 

35674 

38852  11     2£ 

5187    9 

4i 

2008  18    2 

Total  Fixed  Revenue 

129549 

154809    6     Of 

33'48  16 

6i 

7888  10    54 

INCIDENTAL. 

13849 
715 
337 

263 

225 
1886 

5311   19  llf 
823    4    0| 
255     5     3 

324  18     7i 

1989    0     1\ 
1414  10     0 

108  "i 

61  18 
1764    0 

8537    0    Q\ 
81  14    o4 

Pound  fees 

Interest  on  sums  due  on  sales  of  go-  \ 
vernment  property J 

Contribution  for  Cape  Town  police 

471  10    0 

17275 

10118  18    6 

1934     3 

n 

9090    4    9\ 

146824 

3061 
35 

164928     4    6| 

2662  11     4J 
66     8    8| 

35082  19 
31     8 

8J 

16978  15     2% 
398    8     7| 

LOCAL  REVENUE. 

Collected  under  the  Orders  of  Government. 
From  public  tolls,  ferries,  &c 

Gross  Revenue 

149920 

167657    4    1\ 

35114    8 

5* 

17377    3  102 

Deduct  Decrease 

17377     3  10^ 

The  Actual,  exceeds  the  Estimated  1 

17737    4 

n 

Audit  Office,  Cape  Town,  15th  May,  1843. 


(Signed)    P.  G.  BRINK,  Auditor  General. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  REVENUE  FOR  THE  YEARS 
1843  AND  1844. 


Estimate 
for  1843. 

Estimate 
for  1844. 

Increase 
for  1844. 

Decrease 
for  1844. 

FIXED. 

1.  General,  direct. 

£ 

1250 

£ 

600 

£ 

£ 

650 

2.  General,  indirect. 

17650 
45235 
16300 

17773 
59890 
14720 

123 
14655 

1580 

79185 

92383 

14778 

1580 

3.  Partial,  direct. 

19690 
1200 

18940 

750 

1200 

20890 

18940 

1950 

101325 

111923 

14778 

4180 

4.  From  Public  Establishments  and  Offices. 

2510 
7000 
400 
3050 
3300 
3460 

2372 
7350 
320 
550 
1303 
3790 

"'350 
"330 

138 

Postage . 

80 

2500 

2000 

Fees  in  offices 

19720 

15682 

680 

4718 

5.  From  Crown  Lands,  Fines,  8fc. 

18000 
739 

16500 
750 

"*ii 

18739 

17250 

11 

1500 

Total  Revenue,  not  being  from  Taxation  or  duties. 

38459 

32932 

691 

6218 

139784 

7288 
700 
214 

737 

106 
1863 

144855 

6500 
600 
272 

170 

250 
1897 

15469 

"58 

144 
34 

10398 

788 
100 

INCIDENTAL. 

Interest  on   sums  due  on  sales  of  government! 

567 

10908 

9689 

236 

1455 

Total  Revenue 

LOCAL  REVENUE. 

Collected  under  the  orders  of  Government. 

150692 

3021 
35 
50 
12 

154544 

3200 
35 
60 

8600 

15705 
179 

'"io 

3588 

11853 

3118 

6895 

3777 

153810 

161439 

19483 

11853 

Deduct  Decrease 

11853 

Total  Increase  for  1844 

7629 

Colonial  Office,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  22d  May,  1843. 
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CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPORTS  OF  STAPLE  ARTICLES  DISTINGUISHING 
COASTING  TRANSACTIONS. 


Aloes lbs. 

Beef casks 

Butter lbs. 

Candles do. 

Gum do. 

Hides pieces 

Horns do. 

Ivory lbs. 

Leather,  tanned £  hides 

Skins,  goat pieces 

Tallow lbs. 

Wool lbs. 

Other  Articles,  Colonial 

Total  Colonial 

•Not  Colonial 

Total  Exports  for  the  Quarter 


DIRECT. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

41738 

75 

10580 

4655 

9505 
5925 
2598 

20625 

9600 

555379 

£ 

636 

150 

622 

143 

5850 

76 

437 

1839 
125 

25231 
739 

35838 
2004 

37842 

COASTWISE. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

135 

270 

14600 

890 

600 

15 

600 

•     5 

1289 

645 

9670 

150 

866 

'866 

6750 

520 

49600 

70) 

24750 

1237 

185 

5484 

1835 

7319 

Quantity. 


41738 

210 

25180 

5255 

600 

10794 

15595 

25!'8 

866 

27375 

59200 

580129 


Value. 


£ 

636 
420 

1512 

158 

5 

6495 
225 
427 
866 

2350 

825 

26468 

925 

41322 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  INWARDS  AND 
OUTWARDS  AT  PORT  ELIZABETH,  for  the  Quarter  ended  5th  JULY,  1843. 


INWARDS. 

No.  of  Ships. 


Direct . . . 

Coastwise 20 


Total  Inwards. 


Tons. 
1400 
3143 


OUTWARDS. 

No.  of  Ships. 

Direct 10     .. 

Coastwise 17     .. 


Total  Outwards.     27 


Tons. 

2051 

2430 


VALUE  OF  IMPORTATIONS. 

Goods  entered  for  Consumption £  9244 

Goods  to  be  Warehoused 1 777 

Total  Value  of  Direct  Importations £11021 


Statement  of  Losses  sustained  by  the  Colo- 
nists of  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  Depredations  made  by  the 
Kafir  people  during  the  Administration  of 
the  Stockenstrom  Policy,  taken  from  the 
Government  Returns : — 


Year. 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1st.  qr 

Total. 


2  °  « 


2S8 

198 
132 

m 


Stolen. 


2103 
1 84 1 
1148 
847 
619 
2137 


9593 


Recovered. 


1175 


Still  Due. 


2885 

661 
454 
192 
1084 
52 


Statement  of  Cattle  and  Horses  stolen  by  the 
Kafirs  since  the  Date  of  the  Government  Re- 
turn, for  Quarter  ending  the  31st  March,  1843, 
to  the  28th  June  •— 

A  few  Cattle  and  Horses  recovered 
by  pursuit  after  the  marauders, 
and  500  head  of  Cattle  taken  by 
military  force  sent  into  Kafirland 
contrary  to  Treaty. 


Horses.    271 
Cattle..  1023 


Statement  of  the  average  Annual  Losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Colonists  on  the  Kafir  Frontier, 
under  the  various  Systems  of  Policy  pursued 
by  the  Colonial  Government  from  the  Year 
1810  to  21st  June,  1843:— 


System. 

Year. 

Stolen. 

Call 

Hor 

The  Commando  System . . 
Sir  B.  D'Urban's  Policy  . . 
Lt.  Stockenstrom's  Sytem, 
administered  by  himself 
Do.  administ.  by  Col.  Hare 

1810tol834 
1835  &  1836 

1837  &  1838 
1839  to  1841 

1260 

2122 
1263 
1321 

57 

434 
320 
?83 

TAXATION. 


A  Statement  showing  the  Total  Amount  of 
Taxation  which  lias  been  reduced  or  repealed  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  since  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1841  ;  such  amount  being 
computed  upon  the  average  produce  of  each  tax 
during  the  five  years  next  p  eceding  its  partial 
or  total  repeal.  For  the  amount  under  each  head 
of  revenue,  see  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  appended. 


No.  2.— EXCISE. 


Great  Britain. 
Years.  Gross  Amt|  Net  Amt. 


Years. 


1814 

1815 

181(i 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835* 

1836 

1837 

1838* 

1839 

1840 

1831* 

1842 


Total . 


Gt.  Britain. 


£919761 

214650 

17033169 

36948 

9524 

504402 

4000 

19448 

2278059 

3871106 

1531276 

3451154 

1947773 

84038 

48713 

119130 

3979578 

1514368 

760174 

1532073 

1902612 

150121 

1043379 

234 

289 

63258 

1128420 

27118 

1454308 


Ireland. 


163155 
864 

202533 

'484 
328183 
282326 
180824 
284180 
14490 

'"3514 
7276 

114709 
84511 
15723 
16768 

416159 
15756 
62439 


133039 

52 

69724 


£45549683  |  £2416981 


U.  Kingdom. 


£931925 

222749 

17196324 

37812 

9524 

731935 

4000 

19932 

2606842 

4153432 

1712100 

3735334 

1962272 

84038 

52227 


4094287 

1623879 

775897 

1548841 

2318771 

179s77 

1105818 

234 

289 

63418 

1261459 

27170 

1524032 


£48110824 


*  There  were  some  reductions  in  the  stamp 
revenue  in  these  years;  but  the  amount  cannot 
be  estimated. 

No.  1.— CUSTOMS. 


Years. 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


Gt.  Britain. 


£919761 
214650 
40967 


465162 

19448 

152963 

118861 

1335411 

2491489 

758713 

1738 

36213 

119130 

518974 

982385 

239423 

345592 

301258 

31121 

137177 

234 

289 

4950 


27118 
1429220 


Total...  £10692247 


Ireland. 


£12164 

8099 

11921 

864 

"7113 

484 

183 

92246 

82824 

276180 

14499 

"iii 

7276- 
55709 
84211 
8323 
1148 
4559 
756 
5939 


52 
69723 


£744388 


U.  Kingdom 


£931925 

222749 

52888 

864 


472275 


153146 

211107 

1418235 

2707669 

773212 

1738 

36327 

126406 

574683 

1066596 

247746 

346740 

305817 

31877 

143116 

234 

289 

4950 


27170 
1498944 


£11436635 


William  Irving. 

Inspector-General's  Office,  Custom-House, 
fcondon,  July  8,  1843. 


1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

.1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827-8-9 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837-8 

1839 

1840-1-2 


Ireland. 
Grs.Amt  Nt.At. 


2782000 
4000 
9000 
17000 
4000 


1683000 
1432000 


618000 
1140000 


3517000 
2107700 
482200 
809000 
123800 
175000 
527800 


2000 


2754000 
4000 
9000 
14000 
4000 


1659000 
1429000 


536000 
1134200 


3447000 
528700 
475500 
626000 
97100 
119000 
492000 


2000 


86000 
27000 


59000 
300 
1300 

408100 
13000 
44700 


86000 
27000 


59000 
300 
1300 

40si66 

12000 
44500 


Total...  15433500     113330200      748400     1747200 


G.  A.  Cottrell,  Aecountant-General. 
Excise  Office,  London,  June  20,  1843. 

In  the  stamps  there  was  no  reduction  in  Great 
Britain  till  1824 ;  and  the  total  reduction  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  1819  (£24000  in  Ireland) 
to  1842  (£22058  in  Great  Britain)  was— Great 
Britain,  £964944  ;  Ireland,  £185120;  total  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  £1150064. 

No.  4.— TAXES. 


Grt.  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Years. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

1816 

£  14238202 

£42234 

1817 

32948 

1818 

524 

1819 

25240 

171420 

1822 

466696 

238000 

1823 

2323245 

163080 

1824 

12432 

1825 

36266', 

1830 

13604 

1831 

3283 

1832 

44417 

1833 

410468 

1834 

1475639 

1836 

21479 

1840 

13959 

1842 

3030 

Total.  .. 

£  19447831 

£614734 

No.  5.— POST-OFFICE. 
Abstract  from  the  return  made  by  the  post- 
office  of  t;xes  repealed  or  reduced  on  the  10th 
May,  1842  :— 

Estim.  Annual  Amt. 

In  the  year   1818     £25000 

,,  1827     40000 

„  —       40000 

„  1831      25000 

„  1835     7000 

—       5500 

—        1500 

,,  1839     160 

,,  1840     1240000 

The  above  are  the  amounts  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  have  no  means  of  stating  the  pro- 
portion for  Ireland  separately.  With  respect  to 
the  amount  for  1840,  I  should  estimate  the  Irish 
proportion  at  about  £125539. 

C.  T.  Court,  Aecountant-General. 
General  Post  Office,  Aug.  10,  1843. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 


[Where  two  places  are  mentioned,  the  last  named  is  that  at  which  the  Depot  of 
the  Regiment  is  stationed.] 


1st  Life  Guards — Windsor 

2d  Regent's  Park 

Royal  Horse  Guards— Hyde  Park 

1st  Dragoon  Guards— Dublin 

2d  Ballincollig 

3d  Dundalk 

4th  Newbridge 

5th  Dundalk 

6th  Dublin 

7th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Maidstone 

1st  Dragoons — Birmingham 

2d  Ipswich 

3d  Bengal ;  Maidstone 

4th  South  Wales 

6th  Leeds 

7th  Hussars — Brighton 

8th  York 

9th  Lancers — Bengal ,  Maidstone 

10th  Hussars— Cahir 

11th  Dublin 

12th  Lancers — Manchester 

13th  Light  Dragoons — Hounslow 

14th  Bombay  ;  Maidstone 

15th  Hussars — Madras  ;  Maidstone 

16th  Lancers — Bengal ;  Maidstone 

17th  Nottingham 

Grenadier  Guards  (1st  batt)— The  Tower 

(2d  batt)  Portman-street  Barracks 

(3d  batt)  Windsor 

Coldstream  Guards  (1st  batt)— Wellington 

Barracks. 
(2d  batt)  St.  John's  Wood 

Scotch  Fusilier  Guards  (1st  batt)— Winchester 
(2d  batt)  St.  George's  Barracks 
1st  Foot  (1st  batt)— Gibraltar ;  Tralee 
(2d  batt)  Canada ;  Londonderry 
2d  Bombay ;  Chatham 
3d  Bengal ;  Chatham 
4th  Madras ;  Chatham 
5th  Dublin 
<>th  Chester 
7  th  Gibraltar ;  Brecon 
8th  Bolton 

9th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
10th  Bengal;  Chatham 

11th  Kilkenny  [Mauritius 

12th  Mauritius;  Isle  of  Wight — Reserve  batt. 
13th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
14th  Canada;  Armagh 
15th  Templemore 
16th  Newbridge 
1 7th  Aden  ;  Chatham 
18th  China;  Chatham 

19th  Cephalonia;   Dover  [Bermuda 

20th  Bermuda;  Isle  of  Wight — Reserve  batt. 
21st  Madras ;  Chatham 

22d  Bombay  ;  Chatham  [Canada 

23d  Barhadoes  ;  Isle  of  Wight  —  Reserve  batt. 
24th  Dublin 
25th  Madras ;  Chatham 
26th  Edinburgh 

27th  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Dro^heda 
28th  Bombay  ;  Chatham 
29th  Bengal ;  Chatham 
30th  New  Brunswick  ;  Cork 
31st  Bengal  ;    Chatham 
32d  Leeds 

33d  Demerara;  Cashel 
34th  Dublin 

35th  Mauritius ;  Youghal 
36th  Dublin 

37th  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
38th  Gibraltar ;  Hull 


39th  Bengal ;  Chatham 

40th  Bengal  ;   Chatham 

41st  Canterbury 

42d  Malta;  Isle  of  Wight— Reserve  batt.  Malta 

43d  Canada ;  Limerick 

44th  Gosport  [serve  batt.  Cork 

45th  Cape  of  Good  Hope— Isle  of  Wight— Re- 

46th  St.  Vincent ;  Athlone 

47th  Antigua  ;  Portsmouth 

48th  Gibraltar;  Guernsey 

49th  Portsmouth 

50th  Bengal;  Chatham 

51st  V.  D.  Land;  Chatham 

52d  New  Brunswick ;  Nenagh 

53d  Enniskillen 

54th  Dublin 

55th  China ;  Chatham 

56th  Cork 

57th  Madras;  Chatham 

58th  Chatham 

59th  Barhadoes ;  Jersey 

60th  (1st batt)  Dublin  ;  (2d  batt)  Jamaica;  Bel- 

turbet 
61st  Limerick 
62d  Bengal ;  Chatham 
63d  Madras ;  Chatham 
64th  Weedon 
65th  Dublin 
66th  Belfast 
67th.  Dublin 
68th  Canada;  Stirling 
69th  Mullingar 

70th  Manchester  [Canada 

71st  Canada;    Isle  of   Wight  —  Reserve    batt. 
72d  Fermoy 

73d  Newport  (South  Wales) 
74th  Canada;  Kinsale 
75th  Plymouth 
76th  Devonport 
77th  Jamaica;  Chatham 
78th  Bombay  ;  Chatham 
79th  Gibraltar ;  Aberdeen 
80th  New  South  Wales  ;  Chatham 
81st  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Buttevant 
82d  Quebec ;  Clare  Castle 
83d  Northampton 
84th  Madras :  Chatham 
85th  Canada ;  Naas 
86th  Bombay ;  Chatham 
87th  Glasgow 
88th  Malta ;  Perth 
89th  Canada;  Clonmel 

90th  Ceylon  ;  Athlone  [serve  hatt.  Cape 

91st  Cape  and  St.  Helena;  Isle  of  Wight—  Re- 
92d  Trinidad ;  Dundee 
93d  Canada;  Whitehaven 
94th  Madras ;  Chatham 
95th  Ceylon  ;  Sheerness 
96th  New  South  Wales ;  Chatham 
97th  Corfu ;  Isle  of  Wight— Reserve  batt.  Corfu 
98th  China ;  Chatham 
99th  New  South  Wales  ;  Chatham 
Rifle  Brigade  (1st  batt.)  Corfu;    Longford  (2d 
batt.)  Halifax,  N.S.,  Isle  of  Wight— Reserve 
1st  W.  I.  R.  Demerara,  &c.  [batt.  Halifax 

2d  Jamaica  and  Bahamas 
3d  Nassau,  Sierra  Leone,  &c. 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regt.  Ceylon 
Cape  Mounted  Riflemen— Cape  of  Good  Hope 
R.  Canada  Rifle  Regt.  Canada 
Royal  Newfoundland  Cos. — Newfoundland 
Royal  Malta  Fencible  Regt  — Malta 
St.  Helena  Regt.— St.  Helena 
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BIRTHS. 

Edwards,  Captain  N.  F.,  Royal  Navy,  lady  of  a 
son,  on  Oct.  7th,  at  Southsea. 

Evans,  Captain  R.  W.,  of  the  Peninsula  Steam 
Packet,  Liverpool,  lady  of  a  son,  on  Septem- 
ber 29th. 

Lackersteen,  James  F.,  Esq  ,  of  Calcutta,  lady 
of  a  son,  on  October  3rd,  City  Road,  London. 

Warden,  Captain  William,  lady  of  a  son,  on 
September  30th,  at  Blackheath. 

MARRIAGES. 

Abinger,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord,  lord  chief 
^baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  Elizabeth 
Ridley,  relict  of  the  Rev.  II.  J  Ridley,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Lee  Steere  Steere,  Esq., 
of  Jayes,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  on  Septem- 
ber 28th,  at  Ockley,  in  the  same  county. 

Anderson,  Major,  of  Hainault  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  and  of  Piccadilly,  London, 
to  Eliza  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  David  Dick,  Esq.,  of  Glensbiel,  North 
Britain,  and  of  Amroth  Castle,  Pembroke- 

*  shire,  and  erandchild  of  the  late  Colin 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Gerald,  in  the 
county  of  Ross,  many  years  Colonel  of  the 
Ross  and  Cromarty  Regiment  of  Militia,  on 
Oct.  10th,  at  St.  James's  church,  Piccadilly. 

Barrow,  John  Benson,  Esq.,  of  Black  River, 
Jamaica,  and  Liverpool,  to  Mary  Amelia, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Finlayson,  Esq..  on 
August  30th,  at  the  residence  of  her  uncle 
William  Finlayson,  Esq.,  Hounslow,  St. 
Elizabeth's,  Jamaica. 

Bell,  Capt.  Jasper  Higginson,  of  H.C.  engineers, 
to  Eliza,  third  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Damant,  Esq., of  Kensington  Square,  London, 
on  July  27th,  at  Madras. 

Caftin,  J.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Commander  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  to  Fanny  Brouncker  youngest 
daughter  of  William  Atfield,  Esq.,  of  Cosham 
House.  Hants,  at  Widley  church. 

Wickham,  B.,  Esq  ,  Royal  Navy,  to  Margaret 
Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  R. 
H.  Barclay,  Royal  Navy,  on  Oct.  5th,  at 
Titchfield  church,  Hants. 

DEATHS. 

Beevor,  Lieutenant-General,  Royal  Artillery, 
Sept   27th,  at  Ramsgate. 

Campbell,  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Archibald, 
Bart  ,  G.C.B.,  K  T.S.,  &c,  Colonel  of  the 
62nd  regiment  of  foot,  on  October  6th,  at 
Edinburgh.  This  ga  lant  and  distinguished 
officer  commenced  his  services  in  the  77th 
regiment  in  India,  serving  with  it  in  the 
campaigns  under  Sir  R  Abercrom.<y  and  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  and  likewise  at  the  re- 
duction of  the  Dutch  garrison  of  Cochin  and 
its  dependencies  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and 
in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  &c.  He  was  likewise 
present  at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  and 
the  actions  previous  to  the  siege,  having  been 
promoted  by  purchase  to  a  company  in  the 
67th,  and  immediately  exchanged  to  the  88th, 
with  a  view  of  continuing  to  serve  in  India; 
he  was,  however,  compelled  from  ill  health, 
in  1801,  to  return  to  Europe.  He  then  served 
as  Major  of  Brigade  in  the  southern  district, 
and,  in  1804,  was  promoted  to  a  majority  in 


the  6th  Battalion  of  Reserve,  which  being 
reduced  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed 
to  full  pay  in  the  71st  Regiment,  and  em- 
barked with  it  for  Portugal.  In  1808  he 
served  at  the  battles  of  Roleia  and  Vimiera, 
and  in  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore  at  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  &c.  In  February,  1809, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  appointed  to  serve  under  Mar- 
shal Beresford  in  the  organization  of  the 
Portuguese  army.  He  was  then  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  in  1811  to  that  of 
Brigadier-General  and  the  command  of  a 
brigade,  with  which  he  served  during  the 
whole  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  and  the 
south  of  France,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Busaco,  Albuera,  Vittoria,  the 
Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  and  the  Nive,  the  sieges 
of  Badajos,  &c.  In  1813  he  received  the 
honour  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
and,  in  1814,  the  honour  of  Knighthood  by 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  his  Aides.de  Camp, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  General 
in  the  Portuguese  service,  and,  in  1815,  he 
was  nominated  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath.  During  the  various  services  in  which 
he  was  employed  he  was  frequently  honoured 
by  the  thanks  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  particularly  mentioned  in  his  despatches 
after  the  actions  of  Pampeluna  and  Bayonne. 
Being  appointed  to  the  38th  Regiment  in 
1821,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  again  returned 
to  India,  and  in  1824  the  disputes  with  the 
Burmese  empire  having  determined  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  send  a  force  against  it, 
Sir  Archibald  was  appointed  to  this  impor- 
tant and  difficult  command.  The  nature  of 
the  country,  thick  jungle  and  marshy,  and 
the  natives  robust,  active,  and  brave,  made 
the  carrying  on  warlike  operations  extremely 
difficult  as  cot  pared  with  previous  wars- 
against  the  native  powers  in  India.  All  the 
luxuries  which  had  hitherto  accompanied 
Indian  armies  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  offi- 
cers and  men  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  same 
state  of  equipment  as  had  been  the  custom 
with  the  aimy  in  Spain.  This  through  the 
example  of  their  leader  they  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to,  though  in  a  climate  where  the 
dews  of  the  night  reduced  the  thermometer 
to  53,  whilst  during  the  day  it  rose  in  the 
shade  to  above  90.  The  nature  of  the  country 
rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  a  large  force 
of  Europeans,  as  the  Sepoy  was  found  unfit 
for  such  warfare.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
had  ten  European  regiments  under  his  com- 
mand, but  of  course  the  climate  and  the  pri- 
vations soon  rendered  them  far  from  com- 
plete. With  this  force  he  advanced  into  the 
country,  and  alter  three  gieat  actions  with 
the  Burmese,  amounting  to  about  70,000 
men,  intrenched  in  their  stockades,  and 
retiring  on  their  resources,  so  that  their 
losses  were  immediately  replaced,  after  two 
years'  warfare  he  forced  his  way  to  within 
30  miles  of  the  capital,  Amerapoora,  and  700 
miles  from  Rangoon,  when  the  Burmese 
again  sued  for  peace,  but  no  longer  stipulat- 
ing terms,  leaving  them  entirely  to  the  Bri- 
tish commander's  will.  A  few  days  more 
and  the  capital  would  have  fallen.    The  res- 
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pect,  the  regard,  and  entire  confidence  of 
every  officer  and  soldier  were  fully  possessed 
by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and  enabled  him 
in  all  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
!  whether  in  the  Peninsula  or  Burmah,  to  call 
out  all  their  energies  in  the  confidence  that 
they  were  well  directed- 

Thus  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  brought  the 
war  to  a  most  brilliant  termination,  an  ex- 
ploit which  must  ever  rank  his  amongst  the 
highest  names  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  our  Indian  empire.  Such  services,  indeed, 
led  to  a  general  expectation  in  the  army  that 
he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  as 
other  generals,  with  perhaps  less  claims, 
have  been  before  and  since.  The  thanks  of 
both  houses  of  Parliament  were  voted  to 
him  and  the  army  under  his  command,  and 
the  highest  military  honour  was  conferred 
on  him,  viz., — the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath, 
and  alter  his  return  home  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  The  long  and  arduous  services  of 
this  gallant  officer  terminated  by  his  being 
honoured  with  the  lieutenant-gover;;ment 
and  command  of  the  troops  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, where  his  duties  were  discharged  in 
very  trying  times  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  government. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  his  commis- 
sions, viz : — 

Ensign,  December  28,  1787;  Lieutenant, 
April  26,  1791;  Captain,  May  17,  1799; 
Major,  September  14,  1804;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  February  16,  1809;  Colonel,  June  4, 
1814;  Major-General,  May  27,  1825;  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  June  28,  1838;  Colonel  77th 
Regiment,  December  23,  1834;  Colonel  62d 
Regiment,  February  17,  1840. 
Parquhar,  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.B. 
and  K.C.H.,  on  |2nd  October,  at  his  seat  in 
Aberdeenshire,  aged  71  years.  The  deceased 
admiral  entered  the  British  navy  in  October, 
1787,  and  while  a  midshipman  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  acts  of  bravery.  In 
1804  he  was  appointed  to  the  Acheron  bomb- 
vessel,  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Nelson,  when,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Arrow,  he  defended  a  convoy 
of  merchant  vessels  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  England,  against  two  French  fri  ates 
mounting  90  guns  The"  important  service 
he  rendered  on  that  occasion  was  the  means 
of  his  being  strongly  recommended  for  pro- 
motion to  the  Admiralty  by  Lord  Nelson. 
During  the  protracted  and  severe  engage- 
ment, the  Acheron  was  lost  by  the  superior 
force  of  the  French,  the  Acheron  and  Arrow 
having  together  only  36  guns.  The  gallant 
Admiral,  then  Captain,  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  sen- 
tence was  in  approval  of  his  gallant  conduct, 
—  "highly  meritorious  and  ."deserving  imita- 
tion." In  consideration  of  his  bravery,  the 
merchants  of  Malta  presented  him  with  a 
valuable  testimonial,  and  the  Patriotic  Fund 
Committe  gave  him  a  sword  va'ued  at  £100. 
Subsequently,  he  served  in  the  North  Sea 
and  Baltic  till  1809,  duiing  which  period  he 
made  several  important  captures.     For  his 


services  in  the  German  rivers  he  was  re» 
warded  with  being  nominated  a  Knight  of 
the  Guelphic  Order  by  the  Prince  Regent. 
In  1831  he  held  the  command  of  the  squa.ron 
on  the  West  India  station,  and  he  mainly 
contributed  to  the  repressing  an  insurrection 
of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica.  The  House  of 
Assembly  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Admiral,  and  other  more  substantial  marks 
of  respect  were  bestowed  on  the  gallant 
Admiral  previous  to  his  departure  from  the 
West  Indies  in  1833.  In  June,  1841,  he  was 
nominated  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath, 
having  prior,  in  1838,  been  nominated  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Sword  of  Sweden. 
His  commissions  were  dated  as  follows  : — 
Lieutenant,  April  26,  1793 ;  Commander, 
April  29,  1802  ;  Captain,  April  8,  1805  ;  Rear- 
Admiral,  June  10,  1837. 

Hay,  John  Moncton,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  and  eldest  son  of  Captain  Robert 
Hay,  Hay  Hill,  Cheltenham,  June  11th,  at 
Singapore,  aged  30  years. 

Lichfield  and  Coventry,  the  Right  Rev.  James 
Bowstead,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of,  Oct.  11th, 
at  Clilton  Wells,  near  Bristol,  aged  42  years. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Bowstead, 
of  Beckbank,  Great  Salkeld,  Cumberland, 
and  was  born  in  1801 ;  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  highly  distinguished 
himself  for  learning  and  piety.  In  1838,  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
and  in  1840  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

Lugard,  Captain,  adjutant  and  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  Sept.  30th, 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  service  in  that  institution. 

Manby,  Sophia,  wife  of  Captain  G.  W.  Manby, 
inventor  of  the  life  apparatus  for  saving  ship- 
wrecked sailors,  and  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gosch,  bart.,  Oct.  1st,  at  South  Town,  Great 
Yarmouth,  aged  67. 

Mayne,  Robert,  Esq.,  formerly  Captain  in  Her 
Majesty's  86th  Regiment,  May  4th,  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  aged  37. 

Nugent,  Nicholas,  Esq.,  M.D.,  agent  for  the 
island  of  Antigua,  Oct  2nd,  at  Bayswater, 
near  London,  aged  62,  deeply  regretted. 

Oxley,  Thomas,  Lieutenant  13th,  or  Prince 
Albert's  Light  Infantry,  second  son  of  Charles 
Oxley,  Esq.,  of  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  13th, 
at  London. 

Rees,  Mr.  Moses,  for  35  years  Trinity  House 
pilot  out  of  the  port  of  London,  and  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  time  in  the  employ  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  Oct.  9th,  at 
Poplar,  aged  58,  highly  respected  by  the 
shipowners  of  London. 

Wheatstone,  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Henry, 
35th  Regiment,  May  24th,  at  Port  Louis 
Mauritius. 

Young,  Captain  Augustus  H.  S.,  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's 55th  Regiment,  youngest  son  or  the 
late  Major-General  Robert  Young,  July  13th, 
at  Hong-kong,  of  fever  after  a  few  hours'  ill- 
ness, brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  sun  in 
visiting  his  sick  men  on  board  the  hospita' 
ship  Mindin. 
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AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS :  AND  FIRST,  OF  THE   SYDNEY 
SALTING  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Lachlan  Macalister,  a  name  with  which  Australians  are  now 
familiar,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  fellow-colonists,  dated  the  27th  of 
March,  1843,  in  which  the  sufferings  of  New  South  Wales  are  depicted 
with  truth  and  eloquence,  and  the  remedies  prescribed  with  judgment 
and  temper.  It  is,  in  his  opinion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  journalists 
of  Australia,  in  the  power  of  the  home-capitalists,  and  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  to  administer  these  remedies ;  but,  he  does  not  say  it  is  in  their 
power  solely  and  exclusively.  We  coincide  with  him,  and  with  the  majority 
of  the  mercantile  community  of  the  empire,  in  holding,  that  an  active, 
informed,  and  honest  colonial  administration  could  apply  an  almost 
immediate  relief  to  the  diseases  of  our  colonies,  which  would  also  have  a 
reflex  operation  on  the  mother-country  of  proportionate  advantage.  We 
have  now  for  years  pressed  some  measure  or  other  upon  the  attention  of 
the  different  colonial  governments  that  have  succeeded  each  other  in  that 
period,  but,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen,  our  appeals  have 
not  reached  the  grand  tribunal,  or  if  they  have,  were  not  successful  in 
obtaining  its  respect.  In  fact,  our  annual  lamentations  over  the  sliding- 
scale  of  colonial  prosperity  have  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  those  who  could 
remove  the  cause,  with  as  little  effect  as  the  moaning  surge  that  falls  at 
the  feet  of  the  senseless  rock.  What  then  remains  for  the  colonist,  since 
immigration  on  such  a  scale  as  to  give  relief  must  not  be  expected,  how 
is  their  home-consumption  to  be  increased,  or  the  want  of  it  compen- 
sated ?  how  is  their  export-trade  to  be  opened,  and  convenient  markets 
found  for  such  produce  as  the  colonies  yield?  These  are  questions,  the 
vol.  iv. — no.  17.  2  c 
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answer  to  which  must  be  searched  for  within  their  own  breasts  ;  and 
"aide-toi,  et  Dieu  faidera"  must,  for  the  present,  be  the  Australasian 
colonist's  motto.  We  dare  not  think  on  what  the  effect  of  the  existing 
supineness,  on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  second,  or  rather  lead, 
these  meritorious  exertions  to  extend  the  wealth,  resources,  and  glory 
of  the  British  name,  may  be  ;  our  warning  is  so  constantly  before  us  in 
the  Western  World,  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

We  now,  therefore,  come  to  the  practical  part  of  what  we  have  to 
urge,  with  respect  to  the  only  means  left  by  which  the  colonist's  ship 
may  be  righted,  his  helm  placed  under  control,  his  energies  directed 
into  a  profitable  course,  his  honest  exertions  likely  to  be  rewarded,  the 
heartlessness  of  his  lost  countrymen  likely  to  be  alleviated,  although 
possibly  it  may  never  be  forgiven.  These  means  consist  in  improving 
the  export-trade  of  our  Australian  colonies,  by  every  means  which 
industry  can  accomplish,  and  mercantile  experience  suggest.  Already  a 
good  trade  in  flour  exists  between  Sydney  and  the  Isle  of  France,  whilst 
the  Americans  also  find  it  worth  while  to  export  flour.  Besides  flour, 
sheep  form  another  export  to  the  Mauritius,  those  from  India  and  the 
Cape  fetching  always  from  7  to  10  dollars  each;  but  horses  promise  a 
still  fairer  prospect  of  profit.  In  the  year  1842,  it  appears  that  62 
horses  were  imported  from  France,  where  good  horses  are  so  scarce 
that  a  large  number  is  annually  purchased  in  England  for  remounting 
the  French  cavalry;  193  from  the  Cape;  52  from  Arabia;  331  from 
Timor ;  and  78  from  Moulmein  ; — and,  in  the  preceding  year,  33  were 
imported  from  France.  Now,  if  it  be  worth  the  cost  of  transporting 
horses  from  France  to  the  Mauritius,  all  other  things  considered,  surely 
such  a  trade  holds  out  encouragement  to  the  Australian,  who  has  more 
horses  than  he  requires,  and  for  which  he  can  only  obtain  the  most 
ruinous  prices.  Besides  such  obvious  articles  of  export  as  live  stock, 
wool,  cured  fish,  &c,  scientific  inquiry  has  pointed  to  several  others ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  may  be  noticed  as  more  remote, 
but  tanning  materials  now  offer  a  more  immediate  prospect  of  remu- 
neration. We  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Aaron,  of  Kissing  Point,  to  the  editor  of  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  dated  28th  March,  1843,  as  including  the  whole  marrow  of  this 
question  within  the  enclosure  of  some  few  lines  : — 

In  your  paper  of  yesterday,  I  find  a  paragraph  from  the  Port  Phillip  Patriot, 
entitled  "  New  Article  of  Export,"  stating  that  a  merchant  there  had  shipped  for 
London  samples  of  extracts  from  mimosa  and  other  barks,  and  that  "these  were 
the  first  articles  of  the  kind  shipped  from  these  colonies.  This  is  a  mistake  :  so 
far  back  as  1823,  the  extract  of  the  bark  of  two  species  of  mimosa  was  exported 
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hence,  and  was  sold  to  some  English  tanners  at  ,£50  per  ton.  It  was  found  on  trial 
to  produce  as  much  leather  as  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  oak  bark.  "  It  is  riot 
quite  equal  in  strength,"  says  my  authority,  "to  the  extract  of  oak  bark,  but  the 
importation  price  more  than  counterbalances  this  inferiority  "  and  it  was  expected 
"  that  this  substance  would  form  an  important  article  of  commerce  between  this 
country  [England]  and  Australia.  One  ton  of  bark  produced  4cwt.  of  extract,  of 
the  consistency  of  tar.  Five  tons  of  the  extract,  sent  from  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
were  also  favourably  received." 

It  appears,  also,  that  "  the  demand  for  oak  bark  in  Great  Britain  is  so  much 
beyond  the  home  supply,  that  four-fifths  of  what  is  used  is  obtained  from  foreign 
countries  ;  that  the  freight  of  so  bulky  an  article  is  so  great,  that  it  cannot  be 
profitably  imported  from  distant  parts  ;  that  the  quantity  annually  received  is  about 
40,000  tons  ;  but  that  it  is  yearly  deteriorating  in  quality,  and  the  time  is  evidently 
fast  approaching  when  it  must  be  sought  in  remote  countries,  or  the  tanners  must 
consent  to  adopt  a  substitute." 

Here,  then,  is  a  source  of  export  which,  after  having  been  once  adopted,  appears 
to  have  been  discontinued  for  the  more  exciting  speculations  in  land  and  stock. 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  subject  is  resuscitated  at  Port  Phillip,  but  see  no  reason 
why  the  middle  district  should  not  partake  directly  of  the  advantages  arising  there- 
from. As  I  believe  the  price  of  wattle  bark  is  not  more  than  from  £3  to  £4  per 
ton,  there  is  ample  room  for  profit.  The  extract  requires  great  care  in  its  prepara- 
tion, as,  if  charred  by  the  application  of  too  great  a  heat,  it  is  valueless.  I  need 
scarcely  mention,  that  the  mimosa  is  not  the  only  one  of  our  indigenous  trees  the 
bark  of  which  is  applicable  to  this  purpose. 

From  this  very  desirable  object  of  commerce,  we  shall  turn  to  a 
suggestion  still  more  important  to  the  colonists,  and  less  antagonist  to 
the  foreign  trade  of  England,  we  allude  to  tallow,  for  our  Russian  trade 
is  of  that  character,  that  a  still  further  decrease,  attended  with  British 
colonial  increase,  would  rather  be  a  subject  of  congratulation.  Now, 
the  deplorable  state  of  insolvency  and  inactivity  to  which  Australia  has 
been  reduced,  partly  by  the  hasty  introduction  of  laws  of  equivocal  value, 
and  at  a  period  when  commerce  drooped  her  banners  in  the  waters  of  the 
world,  has  so  reduced  the  price  of  butchers'-meat,  that  the  account  of  sales 
was  scarcely  credited  in  England,  even  when  delivered  viva  voce  by  eye 
and  ear  witnesses.  This  painful  position  demanded  relief,  and  inquiry 
and  experiment  have  suggested  the  conversion  of  those  sheep-carcasses, 
which  became  almost  worthless,  into  tallow,  for  export  to  England. 
This  speculation  will  be  clearly  understood  from  the  following  state- 
ment, drawn  up  by  one  whose  modesty  has  withheld  a  name  to  which 
his  fellow-colonists  would  unquestionably  pay  much  respect: — 

Pitt-street,  Sydney,  20th  May,  1843. — I  understand  that  within  the  last  month, 
sheep  have  been  sold  by  the  sheriff  at  6d.  to  8d.  per  head,  and  private  parties  have 
effected  large  sales  at  2s.  per  head.  My  attention  was  called,  a  short  time  since,  to 
an  export  to  England  of  nine  casks  of  tallow,  and  from  the  above  valuation  ofr 
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sheep,  it  will  prove  the  hest  remittance  that  has  been  made  to  our  mother  country 
since  the  formation  of  the  colony. 

Now,  a  flock  of  800  sheep,  tolerably  fat,  if  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  boiled 
down  in  a  large  iron  pot,  would  produce  from  12  to  15  lbs.  of  tallow  each,  or  nearly 
90  cwt.  of  tallow,  which,  at  the  average 

£.   s.  d. 

London  price  of  60s.  per  cwt.,  would  amount  to 270    0    0 

800  skins,  value  in  London,  say  24s.  per  dozen 80    0    0 


charges  : —  *>.    s.  d. 
Slaughtering,  cutting-up,  boiling,  and  labour,  at  Gd.  per 

head 20    0  0 

Drawing  fire-wood  and  extra  labour 10    0  0 

12  hogsheads  for  packing 7    0  0 

Carriage  to  Sydney,  at  60s.  per  ton 13  10  0 

Carriage  of  skins 5    0  0 

Expenses  of  carting  and  shipping  in  Sydney 4  10  0 

Freight  to  London,  at  70s.  per  ton 15  15  0 

Freight  of  skins 8    6  8 

Insurance  and  other  charges 15    0  0 

Commission  on  sale,  3  per  cent 10    4  0 


109    5     8 


Value  in  London,  800  sheep,  nett  proceeds £240  14    0 

If  the  calculation  be  correct,  and  I  think  the  only  errors  are  on  the  right  side,  it 
will  show  that  every  sheep  is  worth  6s.  per  head  in  the  worst  of  times ;  and  if  we 
export  by  next  December,  which  I  think  we  might  easily  do,  one-third  of  the 
present  stock,  the  remainder,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  would  be  worth  15s.  per 
head,  at  which  price  no  more  would  be  exported.  I  however  recommend  that  none 
should  be  killed  until  two  months  after  shearing,  when  they  will  be  in  the  fattest 
condition  ;  the  increase  of  fat  might  be  4  lbs.  extra,  and  the  wool  would  be  worth 
Is.  per  fleece  more.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  kill  the  pick  of  our  flocks ;  and  I  there- 
fore suggest  that  the  old  and  diseased  sheep  should,  immediately  after  shearing,  be 
placed  on  marshy  grounds,  where  they  would  generate  the  rot  and  fatten  very 
quickly.  Shepherds'  wages,  as  a  natural  consequence,  would  fall  one-third,  and  at 
6s.  a  head,  we  should  always  have  a  market  for  our  increase.  Districts  would  not 
be  overstocked,  and  consequently  there  would  be  less  scab  and  catarrh ;  mutton 
would  rise  to  3d.  per  lb.,  and  beef  to  the  same  price ;  the  land  on  which  the  greaves 
or  refuse  was  placed  would  produce  a  certain  crop ;  the  same  would  be  cleared  at 
half  the  present  price,  for  the  cauldron  could  be  boiled  over  the  logs.  And  should 
the  above  suggestions  be  attended  to,  I  anticipate  every  person  in  the  colony  will 
be  benefited  thereby  except  myself,  who  only  look  to  an  increase  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool  for  an  increased  income. — F.  E. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  shipping  live  sheep  to  the  Mauritius,  would  it 
not  be  preferable  to  export  tallow  to  England  ?  The  inhabitants  of 
Port  Louis  will  gladly  deal  with  the  South-Walians  for  other  articles; 
in  the  year  1842,  they  imported  from  Madagascar  5,000  casks  of  salted 
beef,  besides  2,000  barrels  of  pork  from  India,  Ireland,  and  North 
America,  exclusively  of  large  quantities  of  dried  fish.  It  is  in  this  great 
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and  improving  trade,  export  of  salted  beef,  that  we  anxiously  seek  to 
obtain  a  participation  for  our  neglected  colonists.  This  source  of  relief, 
profit,  occupation,  is  placed  within  their  reach  ;  its  fruits  are  neither 
forbidden  nor  remote  ;  two  things  are  primarily  essential,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  carcasses  at  a  reduced  price,  which  unfortunately  may  be 
unerringly  calculated  on,  and  salt  of  a  quality  pure  and  preservative 
enough  to  enable  the  colonial  to  compete  with  beef  cured  in  foreign 
countries.  Before  we  speak  of  the  already  successful  efforts  to  establish 
this  new  and  important  branch  of  trade,  we  shall  just  advert  to  the 
question  of  the  quality  of  colonial  salt,  but  in  such  a  way  as  must  at  once 
prove  conclusive.  This  we  think  we  shall  accomplish  by  quoting  the 
following  report  of  a  board  specially  chosen  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1831,  and  therefore**not  exposed  to  any  suspi- 
cion of  collusion  with  the  great  Sydney  Salting  Company,  which  has 
only  started  into  existence  in  the  present  year  : — 

Sydney,  March  28th,  1831. — We,  the  undersigned,  having,  at  the  desire  of  his 
excellency  the  governor,  assembled  this  day  at  the  commissariat-stores,  as  a  board 
of  survey,  to  inspect  the  beef  salted  in  the  colony  last  year  for  the  purposes  of 
government,  and  to  ascertain  the  comparative  fitness  of  colonial  and  other  salt 
used  in  the  curing  and  packing  of  the  same,  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the 
four  different  descriptions  undermentioned,  viz  — 

1st.   Cured  and  packed  with  Liverpool  salt,  8th  July,  1830. 

2nd.  Cured  and  packed^with  colonial  salt,  5th  August,  1830. 

3rd.  Cured  with  colonial  and  packed  with  St.  Ubes  salt,  6th  August,  1830. 

4th.  Cured  with  Liverpool  and  packed  with  St.  Ubes  salt,  12th  August,  1830. 

One  tierce  of  each  description,  containing  forty-two  8  lb.  pieces,  being  opened, 
we  found  the  meat  in  each  of  them  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
having  precisely  the  appearance,  taste,  and  smell  of  the  best  Irish  salted  beef;  the 
curing  and  packing  appeared  to  have  been  performed  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  on  cutting  into  the  beef  it  was  found  to  be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the 
salt.  We  further  caused  to  be  opened  two  tierces  of  the  same  kind  as  the  second 
and  third  above  enumerated,  and  found  them  to  agree  with  the  description  already 
given. 

A  piece  weighing  exactly  7  lb.  15  oz.  was  selected  from  each  of  the  four  tierces 
first  opened,  and  after  boiling  an  hour  and  a  half,  were  found  to  have  lost  in  weight 
as  under,  viz  — 

lb.    oz. 

The  piece  of  the  1st  description 1     12 

"  2nd        "  2      0 

"  3rd         "  2      6 

"  4th         "  2      0 

The  whole  of  the  pieces  when  boiled  were  found  to  be  excellent  in  quality, 
colour,  condition,  and  flavour;  and  any  preference  that  can  be  given  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  experiment,  we  conceive  must  be  in  favour  of  that  cured  and  packed 
with  colonial  salt,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better. 

The  proof  thus  afforded  of  the  fitness  of  colonial  salt  for  curing  and  preserving 
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meat  in  a  superior  manner,  we  consider  to  be  conclusive,  with  reference  to  the 
period  already  expired ;  for,  although  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  capability  of 
continuing  to  preserve  the  meat  for  the  usual  time,  we  consider  it  proper  to  leave 
that  point  to  the  test  of  the  actual  experiment,  to  which  it  will  doubtless  be  sub- 
mitted. 

We  consider  it  to  be  proper  also  to  state,  that  according  to  the  information  we 
obtained,  the  colonial  salt  used  with  this  meat  was  of  the  best  kind,  it  had  been 
made  for  a  considerable  time,  and,  being  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  bins,  had 
got  well  dried  before  it  came  into  use.— Signed,  W.  Miller,  A-C.G.;  J.  M'Ternan, 
Surgeon,  R.N. ;  T.  Collins,  Master  of  the  ship  Elizabeth  (whaler). 

Relying  on  this  careful  and  unprejudiced  representation  of  the  just 
value  of  colonial  salt,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Port  Macquarie  embarked 
very  extensively  in  the  speculatiom  of  salting  beef  for  export,  all  other 
modes  of  fair  remuneration  having  failed,  and  his  success  has  encou- 
raged an  extended  imitation  of  his  enterprising  example.  This  result, 
however,  was  easily  predicted,  from  many  causes  :  first,  the  acknow- 
ledged superiority  of  the  cattle  in  the  north-eastern  districts ;  the 
average  weight  of  the  beasts  in  the  herds  from  which  these  parties 
will  select  being  about  790  lbs.  each,  and  of  a  quality  that  will  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  cattle  of  any  district  in  the  colony.  Second, 
the  experience  in  every  branch  of  the  process,  which  the  Port  Mac- 
quarie colonists  can  boast — the  high  character  which  their  beef  secured 
last  year,  not  only  in  the  colonial  markets,  but  also  in  those  of  Port 
Nicholson  and  Manila.  Third,  the  guarantee  given  to  purchasers,  who 
are  thereby  secured  from  any  possible  loss  that  might  arise  from  im- 
proper curing,  &e. 

The  process  having  answered  expectation  at  Port  Macquarie,  where 
the  beef  was  of  good  quality,  colonial  salt  employed,  and  proper  care 
used  both  in  curing  and  packing,  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
similar  causes  would  produce  similar  effects  elsewhere ;  and  in  Sydney 
a  number  of  capitalists  have  bethought  themselves  of  curing  the  carcass 
in  preference  to  leaving  it  to  the  worms  to  batten  on,  and  of  venturing 
on  the  establishment  of  an  export  trade  to  England,  where  no  tariffs 
can  ever  reduce  the  native  produce  below  a  fair  remunerating  value. 

The  mere  fact  that  in  England  the  price  of  beef  is  more  than  five  times  higher 
than  the  price  at  which  it  is  now  selling  by  Australian  graziers,  and  that  her 
Majesty's  ministers  have  declared  in  Parliament  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  its 
being  reduced,  but  rather  of  its  still  getting  higher,  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that, 
with  j  udicious  management,  a  colonial  export  may  be  established  which  will  dis- 
pose profitably  of  all  surplus  cattle,  encourage  commerce,  and  go  far  towards 
reviving  the  general  affairs  of  the  colony. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  practicable  to  cure  beef  well  enough  for  so  distant  a 
market  as  England  ?  The  best  way  of  answering  this  question  is  to  refer  to  what 
has  been  actually  done. 
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Twelve  years  ago,  when  cattle  were  as  much  depreciated  as  they  are  now,  if 
not  more  so,  very  great  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  salting  and 
exporting  beef;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  business  then  carried  on,  that  in 
about  a  couple  of  years  stock  was  restored  to  its  fair  value.  On  looking  over 
a  file  of  the  Sydney  Gazette  of  that  day,  we  have  met  with  a  few  pertinent  para- 
graphs, which  it  may  be  encouraging  now  to  quote.  In  the  Gazette  of  January  8th, 
1831,  there  is  the  following  : — 

Colonial  Beef. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  curers  of 
colonial  beef,  that  Mr.  Terry  has  just  been  informed  by  the  proper  authorities,  that  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  salt  beef  supplied  by  him  for  the  public  service  of  last  year,  amounting  to  eighty  tons, 
only  the  trifling  proportion  of  432  lbs.  spoiled,  and  even  that  was  owing  to  a  cask  having  been 
broken,  which  caused  the  brine  to  run  out.  With  this  inconsiderable  exception,  the  meat  re- 
mained good  and  sound  to  the  last;  and  this  is  the  more  conclusive  of  its  excellence,  as  nearly 
the  whole  was  sent  to  the  out-stations  to  the  northward,  where  the  heat  of  the  climate  would 
render  it  the  more  liable  to  spoil.  The  curing  and  packing  were  performed  under  Mr.  Terry's  own 
immediate  inspection.  After  this  it  will  surely  not  be  questioned  whether  the  beef  of  New  South 
Wales  can  be  cured  for  long  keeping. 

Again,  on  the  12th  of  next  month — 

Exportation  of  Beef. — We  have  the  extreme  gratification  of  saying,  that  the  hopes  we  have 
all  along  entertained  as  to  the  success  of  our  attempts  to  find  a  market  at  the  Isle  of  France  for 
colonial  salt  beef,  have  been  amply  realized.  Mr.  Langdon,  a  butcher  of  this  town,  sent  a  quantity 
on  speculation  by  Captain  Ferguson,  of  the  Roslin  Castle,  from  whom  he  has  just  received  the 
subjoined  letter.     This  will  surely  raise  the  spirits  of  our  stock-owners,  and  give  a  fresh  impulse 

to  the  curing  and  shipping  of  beef : — 

Isle  of  France,  November  27,  1830. 

Sir  —I  am  happy  to  inform  you  your  beef  has  turned  out  well.  In  fact,  I  never  saw  better 
beef,  nor  any  better  cured.  I  am  only  sorry  I  have  not  more  of  it.  The  beef  I  have  on  freight 
will  pay  well,  and  a  very  good  spec,  for  the  shipper.  I  write  to  let  you  know  these  circumstances-, 
that  you  may  know  how  to  improve  on  them  ;  also,  in  common  justice  to  yourself,  for  not  taking 
your  beef,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  not  properly  cured.  I  am,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Langdon.  Henry  Ferguson. 

Again,  on  the  2nd  of  April — 

Colonial  Beef. — We  omitted  to  mention  in  our  last,  that  on  Tuesday  there  was  an  inspection, 
at  the  Commissariat  Stores,  of  the  colonial  salt  beef,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  deposited, 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  by  way  of  experiment.  That  cured  with  Liverpool  salt  was  equal  to 
any  ever  eaten,  and  some  of  that  cured  with  colonial  was  very  fair.  A  little  experience  will 
enable  us  to  produce  salt  provisions  of  the  very  first  quality,  as  we  can  already  produce  them  at 
the  lowest  price. 

But  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  good  quality  of  colonial  salt  beef  is  to  be 
found  in  a  government  notice  published  by  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  in  the  year  1832. 
We  subjoin  it  entire,  from  the  Government  Gazette  : — 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Sydney,  26th  March,  1832. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  directs  that  the  following  documents  respecting  the  quality  of 
meat  salted  in  New  South  Wales,  in  comparison  with  that  supplied  to  his  Majesty's  ships  on  the 
Indian  station,  be  published  for  general  information. 

By  his  Excellency's  command,  Alexander  M'Leat. 

H.  M.  S.  Southampton,  at  sea,  21st  March,  1832. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  No.  259,  1  have  herewith  the  honour  to 
transmit,  for  your  information,  a  report  of  the  result  of  the  experiments  made  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  beef  sent  on  trial  from  New  South  Wales,  with  that  got  at  Madras,  from  the  govern- 
ment agent;  and  to  which  I  would  beg  to  add  my  opinion,  that  of  the  beef  received  from  New 
South  Wales,  that  cured  with  Liverpool  salt  appeared  to  me  better  in  taste,  more  juicy,  and  less 
hard,  than  that  cured  with  colonial  salt,  and  very  superior  to  the  beef  sent  from  England  ;  and 
that  I  consider  that  cured  with  the  colonial  salt  to  be  also  preferable  to  the  beef  received  from 
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England,  while  that  received  'ast,  being  the  salted  meat  sent  out  by  the  Victualling  Board,  ap- 
peared to  me  the  least  preferable  in  quality,  but  which  might  arise  from  its  having  been  longer 
cured.  Peter.  Fisheb.,  Captain. 

His  Excellency  Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Owen,  K.C.B.,  &c.  &c. 

Report.— In  obedience  to"  an  order  from  Peter  Fisher,  Esq.  Captain  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Southampton,  dated  the  11th  instant,  we  have  made  the  experiment  directed  by  his  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  beef,  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  and  have  compared  it 
with  English  beef  received  from  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Co.,  purchased  by  them  on  account  of 
the  crown,  in  April  last,  as  well  as  with  that  supplied  by  the  agents  at  Madras,  on  account  of  the 
commissioners  for  victualling,  marked  (Deptford,  1829),  and  we  have  the  honour  to  send  the  fol- 
lowing results  as  to  the  waste  on  each,  in  boiling,  accompanied  with  our  remarks  on  their  respec- 
tive merits. 

SEPARATE    TRIALS. 


Beef,  from  whom  received. 

Weight 
previous 

to 
Boiling. 

Weight 
at  the 
Boiling. 

Loss  in 
Boiling. 

lbs. 
244 
280 
280 
280 

lbs. 
132 
167 
176 
165 

lbs. 
112 

113 

Colonial  Beef  cured  with  Colonial  salt 

Deptford 

104 
115 

CONJOINED    TRIAL. 

71 
71 
80 
70 

42 

48 
49 
47 

29 

23 

31 

Deptford 

23 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  decrease  on  both  trials  is  nearly  equal  in  the  Deptford  aud  Austra- 
lian beef  cured  with  Liverpool  salt ;  while  that  purchased  by  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Co.  lost  the 
most.  We  are  unable  to  account  for  the  diversity  in  the  experiments,  as  regards  the  beef  cured 
with  colonial  salt.  On  the  first  occasion,  its  loss  was  about  l-12th  less  than  that  cured  with  Liver- 
pool salt ;  whilst  on  the  second  its  waste  was  nearly  equal  to  that  purchased  by  Messrs.  Arbuthnot 
and  Co.  We  must,  however,  remark,  that  the  bag  which  contained  it  was  undermost  in  the  cop- 
pers, and  the  additional  pressure  might  in  some  measure  affect  diminution  ;  and  a  difference  of 
age,  or  food  of  the  animal,  will  naturally  materially,  alter  the  solidity  of  the  flesh.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  both  the  samples  of  English  beef  have  been  considerably  longer  in  pickle  than 
those  from  Sydney. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  beef  cured  in  New  South  Wales  with  Liverpool  sa't  has  a  decided 
preference  over  that  cured  with  colonial,  as,  although  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  it  was 
more  juicy,  less  saline  and  hard,  than  either  of  the  others.  The  qualities  of  the  colonial  salt,  as 
compared  with  the  beef  purchased  by  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Co.,  we  consider  equivalent;  that 
sent  out  by  the  Commissioners  for  victualling,  is  far  inferior  in  every  respect. 

In  the  event  of  its  being  deemed  advisable  to  make  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  or  to  supply 
beef  from  New  South  Wales  to  her  Majesty's  ships  on  this  station,  and  that  colonial  salt  be  used 
for  its  cure,  we  would  recommend  that  a  weaker  pickle  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  as  it  seems 
of  a  pungent  and  penetrating  nature.  It  must  also  be  evident  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  careful 
of  the  age  and  quality  of  any  meat  so  selected  for  so  distant  and  tropical  a  climate. 

Given  under  our  own  hands,  on  board  the  Southampton,  at  sea,  the  21st  March,  1842. 


M.  Thomas  Hare,  Acting  Commander. 
T.  D.  Stewart,  Lieutenant. 
Thomas  Bull,  Master. 
Charles  Kennedy,  Surgeon. 
W.  H.  Breay,  Purser. 


Of  Her  Majesty's 
Ship  Southampton. 


A  more  recent  instance  of  successful  salting  has  just  now  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. Fifty  tons  of  beef  were  salted  last  year  for  the  government  contracts,  the 
salt  used  for  the  curing  being  Liverpool,  and  for  packing,  Liverpool  and  rock  salt 
mixed,  the  latter  being  first  pounded.     This  mixture  was  resoited  to  as  a  substi- 
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tute  for  St.  Ube's,  which  was  not  at  that  time  to  be  had  in  the  colony.  01*  the 
whole  quantity  of  beef  so  cured,  the  Board  of  Survey,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months, 
found  only  one  cask  objectionable — not  from  being  badly  cured,  but  for  being 
bony  and  inferior  meat. 

We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  a  well-established  point,  that  we  can  produce 
salt  of  first-rate  quality,  and  fit  for  exportation  to  any  part  of  the  world.  It 
remains  to  be  considered  how  this  may  be  done,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  most 
economical  and  effectual  manner.* 

That  colonial  beef  is  suitable  for  salting,  that  colonial  salt  is  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  colonial  cattle  superabound,  havjng  been 
demonstrated  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation,  let  us  look  a  little 
into  the  prospects  of  a  sale,  the  advantages  likely  to  attend  the  pro- 
gress of  the  speculation,  and  what  means  can  be  resorted  to  for  econo- 
mic curing  and  cheap  transport.  A  letter  signed  "  A  Hunter-River 
Grazier,"  which  appeared  in  the  Herald,  supplies  us  with  the  major 
proposition  of  the  syllogism  by  which  the  advantages  of  this  new  trade 
to  Australia  can  be  shown — this  is  by  proving,  that  if  the  attempt  be 
good  for  nothing  more,  it  is  at  least  as  profitable  as  selling  the  beef  in 
the  colony  at  the  ruinous  prices  which  alone  can  be  obtained.  Let  an 
extract,  however,  be  taken  to  illustrate  his  theory  : — \ 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  mercantile  matters,  and  leading  a  secluded  life  (now, 
alas !  frequently  an  anxious  and  miserable  one)  up  the  country,  are  apt  to  be  greatly 
confounded  at  the  various  statements  of  the  profit  and  loss  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  salting  and  exporting  of  beef.  On  this  point,  I  shall  at  present  leave  them  in 
their  darkness  ;  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  is  the  fact,  that  all  the  statements 
that  have  been  put  forth  on  the  subject,  seem  to  agree  on  one  point,  namely — That, 
profit  or  no  profit,  we  shall  not  get  less  for  our  beef  if  exported,  than  what  we  are 
now  screwed  down  to  by  the  tyrannical  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Sydney  butchers. 

On  this  fact,  then,  viz.,  that  we  cannot  lose  by  exportation,  I  shall  found  an 
argument  in  favour  of  this  scheme,  which  seems  to  have  been  totally  overlooked, 
at  least  it  has  never  been  dwelt  upon  by  any  of  the  writers  on  this  subject. 

From  the  ruinously  low  prices  at  which  fat  bullocks  are  being  sacrificed  now,  it 
is  clear  that  a  great  overplus  of  that  description  of  stock  exists — that  in  fact  we 
have  more  beef  than  we  can  eat.  From  the  reverse  of  all  this  in  England,  they 
must  have  less  than  they  require.  If,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  our  surplus  is  drained 
off  through  a  healthy  channel,  and  if  by  the  transaction  we  lose  nothing  (even  if 
we  do  not  gain)  more  than  we  should  have  done  if  we  had  sold  in  the  colony — 
there  will  be  room  left  for  more  profitable  operations  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the 
amount  exported  ;  in  other  words,  there  will  have  been  created  a  demand  for  that 
amount  in  Sydney,  or  elsewhere,  by  the  exportation.  Having  thus  found  a  market 
for  such  stock  as  they  may  be  obliged  to  sell  through  want  of  cash  or  surplus  stock, 
the  graziers  will  get  breathing-time  to  resist  the  monopoly  which  oppresses  them. 
Bullocks  will  become  more  slack  in  the  market ;  and  as  bullocks  the  butchers  must 
have,  they  will    be    forced   to    pay  a  reasonable  price  for  them.      Meanwhile, 

*  Svd.iey  Herald. 
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the  exportation  will  gradually  bring  the  market  into  a  healthy  state,  and  we  shall 
once  more  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  stock  at  something  above  a  nominal 
value.  I  therefore  argue,  that  if  nothing  more  is  the  result  of  the  beef-salting 
scheme  than  the  creating  a  demand  at  home  for  stock,  the  half-ruined  graziers  will 
ever  have  cause  to  bless  the  individual  whose  clear-sightedness  proposed  it.  I  could 
lengthen  this  letter  by  expatiating  on  the  benefits  which  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity will  derive  from  an  active  export-trade — coopers,  colonial  shipping,  mer- 
chants (who  now  derive  no  benefit  from  a  trade  in  stock),  &c,  &c. — but  my  present 
purpose  is  merely  to  bring  prominently  forward  the  one  fact,  that  even  if  no  gain 
results  from  the  transaction  per  se,  to  the  grazier,  still  gain  must  inevitably  follow 
as  a  consequence  by  the  creation  of  a  demand  in  the  colony,  and  this  I  would  wish 
more  especially  to  impress  on  those  of  my  fellow- graziers  whose  kindling  hopes 
may  have  been  damped  by  the  stupid  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  throw 
cold  water  on  so  promising  a  scheme,  a  scheme  which  in  a  time  of  unexampled 
distress  arises  to  cheer  our  drooping  spirits  with  the  hope  of  better  times. 

The  next  premise  in  the  syllogism  is,  that  not  only  is  it  as  profitable 
to  cure  the  unsaleable  carcass  in  the  colonies,  and  ship  it  for  the  Mauri- 
tius or  other  countries,  but  English  merchants  connected  with  Australia 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  receive  salted  beef  as  a  cash  remit- 
tance— thereby  placing  this  article,  hitherto  worthless,  on  the  footing 
of  wool,  hitherto  the  most  available  export.  Thus  then  it  appears 
that  the  project  of  Mr.  Thompson  opens  a  new  epoch  in  the  commercial 
history  of  our  Australasian  settlements  ;  and  wisely  availing  themselves 
of  its  promising  prospects,  a  salting  company  has  been  formed  at  Syd- 
ney in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  upon  principles  admirably 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  grazier  settlers.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  projected  company,  held  at  Sydney  last  ^February, 
Mr.  Barker  briefly  submitted  to  the  auditors  the  position  of  the 
grazier  and  the  construction  of  the  company — the  latter  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  explain,  from  the  deep-seated  aversion,  amongst  colonists 
especially,  to  directors,  proprietaryships,  joint-associations,  &c,  &c. 

Prices  (he  said)"were  fearfully  depressed,  and  unless  we  could  create  an  export 
by  means  of  salting  the  meat  for  foreign  markets,  the  value  of  our  stock  woidd 
soon  be  merely  nominal.  The  company  proposed  to  receive  the  cattle  of  settlers 
for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  them,  and  curing  the  beef  according  to  the  most 
approved  mode  ;  packing  it  in  the  most  marketable  form,  and  returning  it  to  the 
settler  in  a  condition  fit  for  our  own  consumption,  or  for  competition  with  foreign 
producers.  The  company  would  take  payment  for  the  curing  from  the  settlers,  in 
beef,  and  therefore  no  money  was  required  from  them.  The  plan  of  the  company 
did  not,  for  the  present,  comprise  the  purchase  of  their  cattle  from  the  settlers, 
because  that  would  involve  our  amount  of  capital,  and  an  extent  of  risk,  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  few  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  to.  The  deed  of 
settlement  which  Mr.  Holden  would  read  to  them  explained  the  construction  of 
the  company,  and  gentlemen  would  observe  that  every  endeavour  had  been  made 
to  avoid  speculative  risks,  and  to  meet  the  prejudices  that  many  causes  had  com- 
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bined  to  attach  to  joint-stock  companies,  but  which,  in  the  present  one,  he  felt 
assured,  could  not  possibly  be  raised. 

The  company  is  now  fully  established,  and  the  mode  in  which  shares 
were  paid  up  is  truly  primitive,  and  characteristic  of  an  infant  nation. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  object  of  this  company  was  as  purely  selfish 
as  joint-stock  societies  generally  are,  some  feeling  of  colonialism  entered 
into  their  pa'riotic  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  prove  to  the  simplest 
grazier  the  facility  which  the  plan  afforded  of  transmuting  his  beef  into 
gold,  they  declared  their  readiness  to  accept  of  live  cattle  in  payment 
for  shares.  This  classical  mode  of  traffic,  in  which  stamped  money  was 
only  referred  to  as  a  standard  of  value,  continues  to  pervade  all  the  deal- 
ings between  the  company  and  the  colonists.  The  latter  having  a  herd 
of  fat  cattle,  four  years  old,  drive  them  to  the  company's  abatoir, 
where  they  are  killed,  the  meat  cured,  packed  in  tierces  with  the  brand 
of  the  company  upon  them,  and  delivered  to  the  grazier  ready  for 
transport  to  the  home-market,  or  export  to  distant  countries.  In  this 
transaction  no  current  coin  of  the  empire  is  interchanged,  the  company 
detain  the  hides  in  payment,  or  a  proportion  of  the  cured  beef,  as  the 
owner  prefers  ;  and,  as  salted  beef,  with  the  responsible  brand  of  a 
public  body,  is  now  accepted  in  London  as  cash,  the  exporter  may 
readily  obtain  an  advance  of  money  upon  his  shipment,  from  a  Sydney 
merchant,  to  discharge  his  engagements  until  a  return  of  the  proceeds 
shall  come  to  hand. 

To  reduce  the  original  cost  of  curing  beef  was  an  object  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  early  attention,  and  in  this  instance  science  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  this  rapidly-filling  world,  in  abridging  manual  labour  even 
in  the  preparation  of  food  for  our  tables.  Curing-machines,  based  on 
the  principle  first  adopted  by  the  late  John  Oldham,  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  for  wetting  paper  in  his  printing-office,  are  now  in  general 
operation.  The  patentee  or  inventor,  Mr.  Payne,  having  declined  ex- 
porting his  own  manufacture  to  Sydney,  the  colonists  employed  their 
imitative  faculties,  and  machines  are  now  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  exhaustion  and  atmospheric  pressure,  daily  in  operation  at  the  Bank, 
by  which  the  close-packed  beef  is  pervaded  and  completely  saturated 
with  brine  in  a  few  minutes  only.  The  quality  of  Australian  beef  is 
acknowledged,  and  advertisements  have  issued  from  the  commissariat- 
office,  Hobart  Town,  inviting  tenders  for  the  supply  of  100,000  lbs.  at 
a  time,  of  salted  colonial  beef,  for  the  public  service. 

From  the  facts  here  collected  with  impartiality,  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  promote  the  interests  of  our  countrymen  in  Young  England,  it  can 
no  longer  remain  doubtful  whether  salted  beef  be  not  as  marketable, 
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exportable,  and  remunerative  an  article  of  trade  as  wool.  The  carcass, 
divested  of  the  hide,  was  hitherto  valueless  ;  by  a  scientific  mode  of 
curing,  it  can  be  so  economically  prepared,  as  to  pay  for  transport  to 
England,  and  there  yield  a  profit.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
duration  of  the  voyage  was  lessened  by  one-half  its  present  time,  by 
means  of  vessels  of  low  steam  power,  and  the  cost  of  shipment  reduced 
thereby  thirty-five  per  cent — changes  almost  certain  to  occur  at  no 
distant  period — see  the  'vantage  ground  on  which  the  Australian  colonies 
would  be  placed.  The  price  of  cattle  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  so 
high,  that  even  with  the  facility  afforded  by  steam,  little  or  no  disad- 
vantage has  been  sustained  by  the  farmers  of  those  countries  from  the 
new  tariff.  Their  position,  therefore,  would  remain  unchanged,  in  the 
event  of  steam-communication  with  Australia  ;  and,  since  Belgian  beef 
cannot  now  exclude  Australian  imports  from  the  home-market,  it  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  it  at  all  under  circumstances  so  advanta- 
geous to  the  latter.  The  Australian  trade  in  this  product  is  only 
opening ;  let  the  Salting  Company  think  less  of  individual  advantage, 
more  of  general  colonial  prosperity ;  let  salt  of  the  best  quality  only  be 
employed,  and  no  delay  be  permitted  in  curing  the  carcass  after 
slaughtering ;  let  the  packing  in  the  tierces  be  inspected  by  proper 
officers,  so  that  character  may  be  maintained  ;  let  the  machinery  for 
curing  be  still  farther  improved,  so  that  labour,  a  commodity  of  so 
much  value  in  the  colonies,  shall  be  abridged  to  a  minimum  quantity  ; 
and,  finally,  let  the  exertions  of  every  settler  in  Australia  be  unremit- 
ting, until  the  advantages  of  steam-communication,  which  we  have  so 
successfully  opened  with  our  swarthy  fellow-subjects  of  ancient  Asia,  be 
extended  to  our  fellow-countrymen  of  Young  England,  who  are  bound 
to  us  by  ties  the  most  indissoluble  of  all  those  by  which  Providence  links 
the  society  of  mankind  together.  These  prelimina  being  adopted, 
Australia  will  probably  find,  that  her  internal  resources  may..soon  be 
rendered  competent  to  her  support,  and  that  however  she  may  still 
require  the  protection  of  the  father-land  against  foreign  aggression,  her 
industry  will  render  her  independent  of  all  communities  on  earth  as 
regards  the  happv,  healthful  maintenance  of  her  people 
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O  C  E  A  N  I  C  A. 

UrON   THE  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS  AND  OF  THE 
ISLAND  OF  TAHITI. 

[from  the  revue  orientals.] 


Our  first  intention  is  to  extricate  ourselves  from  that  opinion  which  is 
generally  credited,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  maritime  power,  that  the 
French,  who  are  quick  enough  at  conceiving  the  idea  of  colonization, 
are  yet  unable  to  put  it  into  practice,  to  pursue,  or  to  realize  it.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that  all  undertakings  of  this  nature  attempted 
by  France  have  been  equally  successful ;  but,  when  Canada,  Louisiana, 
and  St.  Domingo  are  remembered,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  the 
candid  that  France  knew  how  to  strew  elements  of  prosperity  with 
a  bountiful  hand,  in  those  countries. 

It  is  unncessary  to  mention,  that  the  prosperity  of  many  places  colo- 
nized by  the  French  people,  has  experienced  reverses  and  interruptions. 
These  checks  proceeded  from  causes  independent  of  their  will,  or  the 
intervention  of  their  government;  besides,  in  the  very  heart  of  Old 
Europe  herself,  we  do  not  see  the  complete  success  of  all  industrious 
attempts  at  social  improvement  and  happiness. 

This  being  granted,  let  us  see  whether  France  be  in  a  fit  condition 
for  the  planting  of  colonies.  At  what  period  of  its  increasing  life  does 
a  nation  first  think  of  extending  to  the  remotest  distances  the  overplus 
of  its  grandeur,  its  power,  and  its  wealth  ?  It  is  evidently  when  it  has 
reached,  without  fictitious  means,  an  epoch  of  increase  in  population, 
combined  with  a  more  considerable  increase  than  is  necessary  in  the 
productions.  Then  it  is,  as  if  by  instinct,  that  the  people  are  solicited 
on  one  hand  to  emigrate,  on  the  other  to  prepare  for  the  future  more 
free  flowing  channels  for  the  product  of  metropolitan  industry.  To  deny 
that  it  is  so,  is  to  refuse  evidence  ;  France  probably  is  not  in  the 
first  of  these  conditions,  but  she  is  certainly  approaching  to  the  second. 
Should  we  wait  till  that  evil,  which  we  designate  plethore  industrielle, 
has  reached  the  last  extremity,  before  we  seek  a  remedy  ?  Such  apathy 
would  be  both  irrational  and  unnational.  To  take  possession  of  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  which  surrender  themselves  to  us ;  to  enter  the 
Archipelago  of  Tahiti,  which  invites  us — is,  indeed,  laying  the  first 
stone,  is  entering  on  the  straight  road,  is  taking  the  first  step  towards 
the  great  era  in  commercial  improvement  to  which  we  should  incline, 
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even  wheu  we  shall  have  resolved  upon  being  content  with  the  title  of 
"  the  second  maritime  nation  in  the  world." 

From  these  two  points,  as  central,  small  expeditions  may  hereafter 
proceed,  which  would  one  day  serve  as  a  complementary  force  to  the 
mother-colony  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  which  would  be  rather  military 
stations  than  real  colonies. 

Let  us  look  at  the  English,  and  follow  their  example.  Scarcely  are 
they  established  in  one  place,  than  they  endeavour  from  this  resting- 
step  to  raise  up  twenty  establishments.  Let  us  examine  them,  for 
instance,  more  closely  in  their  colonization  of  Australia  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands,  and  we  will  be  convinced,  that  wherever  they  have 
set  their  foot,  at  first  merely  for  their  convenience,  they  have  subse- 
quently taken  possession  of  those  places,  on  the  chance  of  their  being 
one  day  useful  to  their  brother  emigrants.  It  appears,  however, 
that  under  this  last  consideration  of  the  subject,  they  have  extended 
their  occult  and  cautious  views  rather  too  far ;  for,  so  soon  as  France 
thought  it  was  time  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  our  privateers,  to  the 
entreaties  of  our  whale  or  Greenland  captains,  of  those  iron  men  who 
repair  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  there  to  seek  laboriously  the  lucky 
elements  of  fortune,  and  who  pour  afterwards  upon  the  decks  of  our 
royal  marine  their  best  and  firmest  sailors  ;  when,  we  may  say,  France 
cast  eyes  upon  Nouka-Hiva  and  Tahiti,  it  was  simply  because  that 
amongst  all  the  places  which  remain  to  be  occupied,  they  were  either 
the  best  or  the  best  that  remained  uncolonized. 

Colonies  situated  about  4,000  leagues  from  the  metropolis,  which 
are  proclaimed  fit  for  military  and  maritime  occupation,  should  also 
depend  in  a  certain  degree  upon  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry. 
Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  these  three  successful  elements  in 
fair  proportions.  To  act  otherwise,  would  be  to  undertake  too  much 
or  too  little  ;  it  would  be  to  accomplish  nothing.  Under  this  triple  point 
of  view,  such  as  the  taking  possession  of  a  maritime  locality  fit  for  a  secure 
establishment,  the  occupation  of  the  Marquesas  and  Society  Islands,  is 
it  reasonable,  advantageous,  important  ?  We  answer  decidedly,  yes  : 

Reasonable,  in  so  far  as  that  no  sensible  objection  could  be  made 
against  the  occupation,  and  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment have  not,  up  to  the  present  moment,  discussed  the  point  in  any 
way,  save  upon  the  highest  possible  expenditure  that  may  be  entailed : 

Advantageous,  relatively  especially  to  so  many  other  places  less 
favoured  in  respect  to  the  climate,  to  the  health,  and  to  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  adopt  European  civilization  : — 

The  islands  of  Nouka-Hiva,  says  one  of  the  navigators  who  have  traversed 
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Oceanica  with  the  greatest  success,  M.  D.  de  Rienzi,  possess  climates  warm,  but 
abundantly  salubrious,  as  appears  from  the  robust  character  of  tbe  islanders,  and 
the  health  of  all  the  crews  that  have  sojourned  there.  We  find,  in  the  travels  of 
Marchand,  that  at  the  port  of  Madre  de  Dios,  in  the  island  of  Santa  Christina,the 
thermometer,  in  the  month  of  June,  stood  at  27°  above  zero.  The  height  of  that 
of  Krusenstern,  at  the  port  of  Anna-Maria,  (Nouka-Hiva,)  was  up  to  25°,  but 
generally  it  did  not  exceed  23°  or  24°  ;  on  laud,  it  rises  about  2°  more.  As  in 
all  tropical  regions,  the  winter  is  here  the  rainy  season,  but  the  rain  is  neither 
frequent  nor  incessant ;  sometimes  even  whole  months  pass  away  without  a  drop 
of  rain  falling,  which  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of  a  scarcity  in  this  archipelago. 
We  went  direct  to  the  king's  house,  situated  in  a  valley  about  a  mile  inland. 
The  road  traversed  a  grove  of  cocoa-trees,  fruit-trees,  and  mayos.  The  grass  was 
so  luxuriant  and  so  high,  that  it  reached  our  knees,  and  impeded  our  progress ;  at 
last  we  arrived  at  a  footpath.  A  ravine,  full  of  water  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot, 
conducted  us  to  a  well-kept  road.  We  then  entered  a  magnificent  forest,  which 
appeared  to  extend  along  a  chain  of  mountains  bounding  the  horizon.  The  forest- 
trees,  about  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  were  mostly  cocoa  and  bread  trees,  which 
were  easily  recognized  by  the  fruit  which  they  bore  in  abundance.  The  streams 
which  descended  the  mountains  with  rapidity,  watered  the  fields  which  surrounded 
the  cheerful  habitations  in  the  valley;  masses  of  rocks  interrupting  their  course 
formed  noisy  and  picturesque  cascades.  Around  the  houses  in  the  great  planta- 
tions were  seen  the  taro  and  mulberry  trees  arranged  in  the  nicest  order,  and 
surrounded  with  pretty  palisades  of  white  poles,  a  coap-d'ceil  which  evinced  great 
progress  in  cultivation.     This  sight  was  truly  enchanting. 

The  natural  history  of  the  archipelago  of  Nouka-Hiva  does  not  vary  much  from 
that  of  the  other  Polynesian  islands,  and  includes  very  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
vegetation. 

These  islands  are  generally  volcanic  ;  the  mould  of  their  best  hotbeds  is  com- 
posed of  waste  vegetables.  The  cocoa-tree,  the  banyan,  the  pine,  flourish  there  ; 
also  the  hibiscus,  with  the  fibrous  bark,  the  artocarpus,  the  moms  papyrifira,  the 
draccena,  the  sugar-cane,  the  tobacco  tree,  and  bamboo,  the  peper  methysticum,  of 
which  the  kava  is  made,  the  casaorina,  the  gardenia,  which  bears  the  odoriferous 
flowers  ;  the  eugenia,  the  acacia,  the  ricinus,  the  inophyllus,  the  armases  the  panda- 
nuses,  the  niocarpus,  which  bears  a  nourishing  chesnut ;  the  aleurites,  the  nut  of 
which  yields  oil ;  and  a  great  number  of  fern-trees,  of  a  height  and  vigour  only 
found  in  intertropical  countries.  There  also  is  a  mineral  water  called  kava  de  vie, 
of  a  very  pleasant  taste,  and  having  a  powerful  influence  in  many  diseases. 

Almost  all  the  islands  belonging  to  the  group  are  high,  mountainous,  and 
woody ;  although  volcanic,  they  do  not  possess  a  single  crater  in  a  state  of  acti- 
vity. Coasting-navigation  is  safe  here,  because  the  beds  of  coral  do  not  extend 
their  branches  too  far  seaward.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  landing,  on  account 
of  the  sudden  calm  which  overtakes  a  vessel  near  the  coast,  and  leaves  it  defenceless 
against  the  currents  which  drive  it  towards  the  shore. 

Fowls  and  vampyres  are  numerous  here  ;  pigs,  dogs,  and  rats  were,  as  well  as 
throughout  all  Polynesia,  the  only  quadrupeds  known  at  Nouka-Hiva,  before 
Europeans  arrived  there. 

Civilization  and  improvement  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  incontest- 
able ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marquesas,  who  are 
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as  well  endowed  with  aptness  and  intelligence,  will  make  rapid  strides 
in  the  same  path  of  knowledge.  The  testimonies  of  travellers  are  not 
less  favourable  to  the  Society  Islands  than  to  the  Marquesas : — 

The  aspect  of  Tahiti  is  enchanting ;  and  how  could  it  he  otherwise  ?  Its  vol- 
canic peaks,  towering  to  the  skies,  and  falling  gradually  to  the  plain,  and  dis- 
appearing into  the  sea ;  with  its  deep  passes,  its  winding  valleys,  with  their 
basaltic  colonnades  ;  rivers  which  descend  from  them,  and  separate  the  numerous 
mountain-chains.  The  shores  are  formed  by  a  horizontal  and  low  platform, 
always  cool  and  humid,  and  covered  with  cocoa-trees.  All  the  other  parts  of  the 
island  form  but  a  mass  of  verdure,  where  nutritive  plants  mingled  with  wild 
shrubs,  entwined  with  a  species  of  convolvulus  of  the  brightest  hue,  constitute 
upon  the  whole  an  inextricable  maze. 

The  temperature,  says  M.  Lesson,  during  our  sojourn,  never  rose  beyond  30° 
of  the  centigrade  thermometer  at  mid-day,  and  in  the  shade,  and  never  fell  below 
27°,  its  mean  being  to  29°  ;  at  midnight,  the  maximum  reached  27°,  the  minimum 
24°.  The  barometer  maintained  28  inches.  The  temperature  of  the  waters  of 
the  sea  was  generally  about  27p  ;  at  night,  it  was  one  degree  less  only.  The 
hygrometer  always  indicated  a  total  saturation. 

The  climate  of  Tahiti  is  warm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  humid  ;  a  large  quantity 
of  water  is  always  held  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  ;  it  is  also  a  rare  thing  to 
see  a  day  pass  over  without  clouds  and  without  sudden  showers,  which  burst 
forth  from  time  to  time.  The  peaks  rising  from  the  Oroena  are  rarely  perfectly 
seen,  and  they  are  generally  veiled  with  a  thick  covering  of  black  clouds.  It  con- 
stantly rains  in  the  mountain-passes,  whilst  the  weather  is  lovely  on  the  coast. 
During  our  sojourn  there,  the  majority  of  the  days  were  wet ;  humidity  and  heat, 
the  two  springs  of  life,  making  the  vegetation  of  Tahiti  extremely  bright  and 
radiant.  Often,  during  fine  weather,  a  perfect  calm  reigns  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  wind  rises,  it  blows  in  gusts,  to  which  succeed  calmness  and 
gentle  breezes.     Easterly  winds  prevail  during  the  month  of  May. 

The  island  of  Tahiti  is  the  result  of  an  agglomeration  of  volcanic  mountains, 
the  summits  and  bases  of  which  are  terminated  by  a  formation  of  flat  country, 
produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  matter  accumulated  in  these  vicinities. 
These  levels  are  also  the  most  productive  and  fertile  parts  of  the  island,  and  those 
on  which  the  inhabitants  have  chosen  to  establish  their  dwellings.  The  moun- 
tains of  Tahiti  seem  to  constitute  but  one  platform,  of  which  Oroena  *  is  the 
culminating  point.  All  the  other  points  are  only  the  summits  of  secondary 
mountains,  which  irradiate  towards  the  circumference  of  the  island  ;  they  are 
separated  by  deep  dells,  by  precipices  and  valleys,  through  which  small  rivulets 
descend.  Sometimes  the  precipitous  fronts  of  these  mountains  are  varied  with  a 
kind  of  bright  red  clay ;  sometimes  high  basaltic  mountains  are  terminated  ab- 
ruptly, cut  off  by  dark  colonnades,  in  the  interstices  of  which  cling  shrubs,  with 
those  fresh  and  verdant  tints  of  vegetation  which  in  all  other  countries  clothe  the 
earth. 

This  island,  so  charming  from  its  rich  vegetation,  which  meets  the  eye  every- 
where without  interruption — this  island,  whose  coast  is  so  fertile,  is  only  the 
result  of  volcanic  ejections,  and  its  soil  is  everywhere  stamped  with  the  traces  of 

*  3,323  metres  in  height. 
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that  fire  which  gave  it  birth.  Lava,  pumice  stones,  vitrified  matter,  are  commonly 
met  with,  united  with  the  dolerites,  and  the  basalts  which  form  its  fulcrum,  appear 
everywhere  to  confirm  this  origin ;  and  we  know  also  that  the  same  origin  is 
common  to  all  the  elevated  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  Tahiti,  Eymeo,  Huahene, 
Taa,  Borabora,  and  Maupiti,  the  largest  in  the  archipelago  of  the  Society  Islands, 
form  a  chain  of  volcanic  islands,  advancing  towards  the  east  of  the  Pomotus,  and 
stop  at  Maitea,  or  the  peak  of  Boudense  ;  these  extend  towards  the  west  in 
various  little  groups,  and  fall  with  the  Archipelago  of  Tonga  and  the  Navigators. 

The  botany  of  Tahiti  affords  a  great  number  of  plants,  which  are  found  on  the 
islands  of  the  great  ocean,  between  the  tropics,  and  are  commonly  seen  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  as  far  as  the  Sunda  Islands. 

Nature  seems  to  have  contributed  everything  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the 
Tahitians  ;  she  has  lavished  upon  them  alimentary  substances  in  every  shape  ;  she 
has  superadded  a  fertile  and  productive  soil,  covered  with  profitable  vegetation, 
and  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  expend  cultivation.  Beneath  a  temperate  sky, 
surrounded  with  savoury  fruits,  nutritive  plants,  the  Tahitians  assume  habits  of 
effeminacy  and  gentleness,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  foundation  of  their 
character  for  indolence  and  sensuality. 

Amongst  the  commercial  and  useful  productions  that  an  European  ship  can  find 
at  Tahiti  and  the  surrounding  islands,  we  should  mention  : — 1st.  The  cocoa-oil ; 
this  oil  has  an  odour  of  rancidity  which  is  almost  insupportable,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  it  is  manufactured  ;  they  might,  by  refining  it,  attenuate 
this  principle.  2d.  The  fecula  of  arrow-root.  This  fecula  is  chiefly  used  by  the 
English,  who  consume  a  prodigious  quantity  of  it,  and  use  it  in  all  consumptive 
cases  instead  of  salep.  3rd.  Ava-root.  The  use  of  this  root  is  not  known  in 
France  ;  but  in  England  it  is  employed  as  a  stimulant.  4th.  The  pearl  fishery. 
A  lucrative  object,  and  which  requires  the  expenditure  of  but  little  capital,  as  the 
divers  are  paid  by  exchange,  and  they  pass  on  to  different  islands,  appoint  the 
time  when  they  should  return,  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  fisheries  which  the  natives 
attempt  during  their  absence.  The  mother-of-pearl  in  the  oysters  possesses  a 
real  value.  5th.  The  tortoise-shell.  This  oviparous  reptile,  called  ehonou,  is  so 
common  in  the  Society  Islands,  that  they  are  able  to  make  an  excellent  profit  of 
its  shell.*  6th.  Salt  pork.  They  are  able  to  supply  themselves  from  the  country, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  overplus  barrels  can  be  advantageously  disposed  oi 
to  the  fitters  of  a  privateer.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  salt  from  Europe,  and 
the  barrels  not  destined  for  the  country,  in  casks.  7th.  They  can  raise  a  little 
sugar  and  cotton  ;  but  these  two  articles,  still  insignificant,  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  account.  8th.  We  may  estimate  the  economy  which  results  from  the 
supply  of  coast  provisions,  until  succeeded  by  roots  and  fruits  from  the  country, 
and  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  tinefeculas  of  tar o,  of  arrow-root,  appya,  &c. 

Finally,  it  would  be  advisable  to  employ  themselves  about  a  ninth  branch,  or 
with  the  fisheries  of  trepangs  or  holothuries.  The  species,  called  priape  marin  (a  kind 
of  zoophyte),'  and  which  is  so  recherche  in  China  and  in  the  islands  of  indigent 
habits,  where  they  call  it  siala,  is  found  in  great  abundance  upon  the  reefs  of  the 
island  of  Tahiti.  The  preparation  of  the  trepangs  is  little  known  in  France,  and 
although  not  difficult  in  practice,  as  it  is  merely  requisite  to  clean  out  the  holothu- 
ries with  powdered  alum  or  chalk,  to  raise  the  epidermis,  and  to  submit  the  zoophjte 

*  The  shell  is  sold  for  15  piastres  the  pound  at  the  Moluccas. 
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thus  peeled  to  a  slight  ebullition,  and  then  dry  it  upon  hurdles  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  is  packed  regularly  in  barrels.  The  pikul  of  this 
substance  is  sold  for  45  piastres. 

The  occupation  of  these  islands  is  important,  because,  being  situated 
in  the  solitude  of  the  great  South  Sea,  they  have  safe  and  convenient 
harbours,  easy  of  access;  and  because  the  cultivation  of  their  fertile 
places  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  garrisons  and  of  ships'  crews. 
Besides,  these  islands  are  the  nearest  to  the  coasts  of  central  and 
southern  America,  with  which  places  we  (the  French)  are  beginning  to 
open  a  profitable  correspondence. 

The  population  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  is  about  40,000 ;  that  of 
Tahiti*  and  the  other  isles  belonging  to  the  archipelago  of  the  Society 
Islands  have  considerably  diminished,  but  they  may  take  an  ascensional 

*  Forster,  in  the  time  of  Cook,  estimated  the  population  of  the  island  of  Tahiti 
alone  at  more  than  160,000  inhabitants.  We  wonder  (said  he),  how  such  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  men  collected  together  upon  such  a  small  space,  can  find 
means  of  subsistence.  We  know  already  how  fertile  the  land  is;  three  large  bread- 
trees  are  sufficient  to  support  a  man,  while  the  bread-tree  is  in  fruit,  that  is,  for 
eight  months.  The  largest  of  these  trees  occupies,  including  the  branches,  a  space 
of  40  feet  in  diameter,  consequently  each  tree  occupies  a  space  of  1,600  square 
feet,  or,  if  it  be  round,  1,290§  feet.  An  English  acre  contains  43,560  square  feet; 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  more  than  7  large  bread-trees  and  35  lesser  ones  would 
find  room  in  an  acre.  Their  fruit  supports  10  persons  during  8  months  in  the  first 
instance,  and  12  in  the  second ;  during  the  four  winter  months  the  natives  live 
upon  igname  roots,  eddoes  (arum),  and  upon  banyans,  of  which  they  have  large 
plantations  in  the  valleys  between  the  inhabited  mountains  ;  they  also  make  a  kind 
of  sour  paste  of  the  fruit  of  fermented  bread,  which  keeps  for  several  months,  and 
which  is  wholesome  and  pleasant  for  those  who  are  once  accustomed  to  its  acid 
taste. 

Let  us  compare  this  fertility  to  the  greatest  known :  in  France,  a  square  Jeague, 
which  contains  about  4,867  acres,  can  only  nourish  1,390  persons  in  countries  of 
tillage,  and  2,604  in  vineyard  countries :  in  the  former,  a  man  requires  for  his  sup- 
port 3|  acres,  and  in  the  latter  it  requires  more  than  2  acres  for  the  subsistence  of 
one  individual.  At  Tahiti  and  at  the  Society  Islands,  10  or  12  persons  live  for 
8  months  upon  a  space  of  ground  equal  to  1  acre  in  England,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
43,560  square  feet,  instead  of  the  acre,  which  is  from  51,550  feet  square  (English 
measure),  only  supports  1  man  for  6  months  in  France.  According  to  this  calcula- 
tion, by  taking  here  and  there  the  most  cultivated  lands,  the  population  of  Tahiti 
is  to  that  of  France  very  nearly  17  to  1  ;  besides,  suppose  that  upon  all  the  island 
of  Tahiti,  40  English  miles  only  were  planted  in  bread-trees — this  supposition  is 
not  too  extravagant — each  mile  being  composed  of  640  acres,  40  miles  make  25,000 
acres,  so  that  from  10  to  12  men  would  live  8  months  upon  an  acre  ;  consequently, 
30  or  36  men  would  subsist  the  same  length  of  time  upon  3  acres,  and  upon  the 
whole  extent  of  25,660  acres,  170,660  persons,  according  to  the  first  supposition, 
or  234,800  according  to  the  second,  could  live  there  annually.     But  it  has  been 
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movement  again.  For  many  years,  the  commerce  in  sandal-wood  alone 
has  been  very  advantageous.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  re- 
afforesting  of  the  islands  on  which  this  precious  wood  grows,  wood  so 
valuable  in  China  and  in  India. 

Emigrants  in  general  attain  their  object,  when  taking  advantage  at 
once  of  the  metropolis  they  leave,  and  of  the  places  where  they  are  about 
to  settle  themselves,  they  create  and  are  satisfied  with  the  common  wants 
of  the  mother-country  and  of  the  colony.  The  Marquesas  Islands  appear 
to  desire  such  arrangements,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  might  enjoy  a 
certain  amount  of  real  and  incontestable  advantages.  That  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  in  our  opinion,  to  justify  our  occupation  of  them.  It  is  difficult, 
certainly,  to  predict  what  these  new  colonies  may  one  day  become  ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  warmest  anticipations  will  be  satisfied, 
and  that  when  they  shall  become  an  asylum  for  our  ships,  an  entrepot 
for  our  commerce,  the  French  flag,  which  has  been  hoisted  there  with 
rejoicing,  will  float  there  with  honour. 

mentioned  above,  that  the  first  calculation  only  supposes  144,125  inhabitants  at 
Tahiti,  which  is  nearly  26,535  less  than  the  earth  could  support  in  the  first  instance, 
or  60,675  in  the  second. 

In  short  (says  Forster),  in  terminating  these  great  and  important  observations, 
I  shall  add  two  remarks  to  those  on  the  state  of  the  population  of  the  islands  in 
the  great  ocean :  1  st.  I  do  not  presume  that  my  calculations  are  perfectly  correct, 
they  are  only  conjectures,  which  come  near  the  truth  as  far  as  the  accounts  which 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting;  they  err  rather  in  diminishing  than 
exaggerating.  2nd.  The  population  of  the  countries  increase  in  proportion  to 
civilization  and  cultivation  ;  it  is  not  that  civilization  and  cultivation  would  be  in 
reality  the  cause  of  an  increase  of  population,  I  rather  think  they  are  the  effects 
of  them.  As  soon  as  the  number  of  men,  in  a  limited  space,  increases  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  cultivate  plants  for  their  existence,  and  when 
spontaneous  productions  will  no  longer  suffice,  they  will  find  out  a  mode  of  making 
labour  easy  and  convenient ;  they  are  compelled  to  purchase  from  others  grain  and 
roots,  and  to  stipulate  amongst  themselves  not  to  destroy  their  plantations,  to 
defend  each  other  mutually  from  invasions,  and  to  help  one  another ;  they  will 
find  out  sooner  or  later  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  different-degrees  of  power, 
merit,  and  richness,  for  which  men  are  distinguished  ;  they  often  produce  even  an 
essential  difference  in  the  colour,  the  temperament,  and  character  of  the  human 
race. 
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RESUME    OF    ALL    EMBASSIES    HITHERTO     SENT    TO 
CHINA  BY  CIVILIZED  NATIONS.* 

[an  original  document,  drawn  up  by  desire  of  the  directors  of  THE  E.  I.  COMPANY.] 

[An  Account  (continued)  of  sundry  articles  consigned  to  the  care  of 
his  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Macartney,  K.B., 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Emperor  of  China.] 

£.    s.   d. 
Brought  forward  (from  last  Number)  8748  14    3 
A  Chronometer— From  Count  de  Bruhl. 
A  Chronometer  made  by  Emery 

From  Emery. 
A  gold  watch-case,  weight  2  oz.  15  dwts.  20  grs. 
Fashion  of  do. 
Duty 

Pendant  to  it 
Gold  hands 

Cleaning  the  watch,  adjusting  the  stop-work,  cap,  &c.  ... 
Four  best  glasses 

Optical  and  Mathematical  Instruments, 
From  William  Fraser. 
A  large  orrery 

Applying  the  Georgium  Sidus  with  its  satellites  to  do. 
A  spare  winder  to  do.  .... 

A  mahogany  stand,  with  bent  glass  in  alderado 
Five  Squares  of  bent  glass  fitted  to  do. 

A  complete  set  of  mechanical  powers  with  a  mechanical  pillar 
A  pedometer,  with  stop  compass  in  double  gilt  metal  case 
A  Davenport's  table  air-pump     ... 
A  set  of  apparatus  for  do.  with  spare  glass 
188 \  feet  superficial  inch  deal  cases  and  packing 
Four  pair  of  strong  lifting,  japanned,  fitted  on  with  screws 
Writing  directions  on  the  cases 

Smeaton's  Pullies — From  Roger  Phillips. 
Two  sets  of  Smeaton's  pullies,  one  a  large  set  with  14  pullies  in  each 

block 
A  small  set,  with  10  pullies  in  each  block 
184  yards  of  fine  silk  line 

Carried  forward  .£9079     9    4 
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Continued  from  our  November  Number,  p.  292. 
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Merlin's  Chairs. 

Two  gout  Chairs 
Packing  case  to  do. 
Additions  to  bedstead 
Packing  case  to  do. 

Telescopes. — From  P.  and  I.  Dolland. 

Two  five-feet  achromatic  telescopes,  with  brass  tubes,  rackwork,  and 
brass  sliding-rods,  with  two  eye-tubes  for  day-objects,  and  four 
eye-tubes  for  astronomical  purposes,  mounted  on  mahogany  stands, 
made  to  take  to  pieces  for  convenience  of  carriage     ...  ...     147     0    0 

One  3^  feet  achromatic  telescope,  with  brass  tube,  one  eye-tube  for 
day-objects  and  for  astronomy,  with  rackwork  on  a  brass  stand    ...       31   10    0 

Expenses  packing  and  shipping  do.  ...  ...  ...         1  15    0 

Saddlery. — From  A.  Mackintosh. 

Two  demy  pick  saddles,  yellow  morocco  skirts,  bunt  bolsters  and 
cantles,  very  richly  stitched,  with  silver  doeskin  seats,  burs  and 
cantles,  stitched,  silver-plated  garnished  morocco  stirrup-leathers 
and  cruppers,  with  plated  buckles  and  stitched  with  silver,  broad- 
sided  silver-plated  stirrups,  richly  chased,  complete,  each  17 J.      ...       34    0    0 

Two  roanskin  covers  to  do.  lined  ...  ...  ...        220 

Two  pair  morocco  holsters,  stitched  with  silver,  and  two  pair  bolster- 
straps  with  plated  buckles,  and  stitched  with  silver    ...  ...         3  12    0 

Two  sets  of  housings  and  caps,  very  richly  embroidered  in  silver  on 
superfine  yellow  cloth,  rich  bullion  fringe,  bound  with  silver  lace 
and  lined,  complete  ...  ...  ...  ...     140    0    0 

Two  sets  roanskin  covers  for  do.  lined  with  baize  and  russia,  drab 
backs...  ."..  ...  ..  ...  ...        2    8    0 

Two  very  elegant  bridles,  mounted  Turkey  fashion,  with  yellow 
morocco,  richly  stitched  with  silver,  double-plated  rich-chased  em- 
bossed ornaments,  buckles,  solid  silver  chains,  double  silver-plated 
duke  cheek-bits,  with  Dutch  rings  richly  chased,  and  bosses  richly 
chased  and  embossed  to  match  the  ornaments }  silver-plated  double- 
curb  and  silk  roses,  complete  ...  ...  ...       70    0    0 

Two  morocco  breast-plates,  with  large  double-plated  embossed  orna- 
ments on  the  breast,  with  drops  and  small  ornaments  on  the  neck  6    0    0 

A  strong  glued  packing  case  for  the  above    ...  ...  ...        0120 

Model  of  the  Royal  Sovereign. 
From  John  Folgham  and  Son. 
Model  of  the  Royal  Sovereign    ... 
Rigging  do.  paid  T.  Russel 
Completing  the  model  (per  Jos.  Bingle) 
A  set  of  colours  (per  John  Hutchins) 

Carried  forward  £9667  18    4 
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Waterage  and  expenses  to  Woolwich 
Mr.  Barnard's  charge  for  packing  do. 
A  neat  mahogany  glass-case  for  the  model,  6  feet  2  inches  long,  2  ft. 

6  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  4  inches  deep,  in  a  strong  mahogany 

frame  to  take  off,  three  feet  high,  a  door  with  lock  at  each  end,  a 

moulding  on  the  top  to  take  off,  &c. 
A  large  strong  deal  case  for  the  glass-case,  144  feet  @  4d. 
A  do.  for  the  lower  part,  100  feet  @  4d. 

A  do.  for  the  cornice,  46  feet  @  4d. 

Carriage  of  the  glass-case  to  Botolph  Wharf  on  two  chairmen's  horses, 

with  six  men 
Cartage  of  the  other  two  boxes  to  do. 
Wharfage 
Four  strong  iron  screws,  with  nuts  and  square  heads,  to  fasten  the 

model  to  the  glass-case 
Two  mats  used  in  packing  do     ... 

Measuring  Instruments. — From  Jas.  Ramsden. 
A  very  strong  steel  measuring  chain,  100  feet  long        ...  ...      26    5    0 

A  brass  pulley  in  the  frame  with  a  double  hook  for  a  weight  to 

stretch  the  chain    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         2    8    0 

A  steel  bar  with  holes  and  pin,  together  with  its  adjusting  screw  and 

double  hook,  and  a  strong  brass  cock  to  receive  the  steel  rod  from 

the  opposite  end  of  the  chain  ....  ...  ...         3  18    0 

Two  strong  brass  sliders,  with  steel  adjusting  screws  to  each,  the 

sliders  for  noting  the  determination  of  the  chain         ...  ...        5    8    0" 

Two  strong  hoops  of  wrought  iron  for  the  tops  of  the  thickets,  also 

two  strong  brass  circles  with  two  champs  ...  ...         4    2    0 

A  complete  astronomical  instrument  for  measuring  horizontal  and 

vertical  angles,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  equal  altitude  and  a 

transit  instrument  ..  ...  ...  ...     110    0    0 

A  zenith  sector  complete,  with  a  vertical  axis  turning  in  a  mahogany 

stand,  the  object  glass  achromatic,  with  two  eye-tubes  of  different 

powers,  also  a  rectangular  eye- tube,  with  different  power 
A  tent  for  do.  framed,  and  covered  with  oilcloth 
Four  strong  packing  cases  for  the  above,  and  packing  the  same  and 

conveying  it  to  Botolph  Wharf 
A  level  telescope 

Chemical,  Electrical,  and  Philosophical  Apparatus. 
From  Dr.  Gillan,  &c. 

For  platina 

Chemical  apparatus  and  rectifier 

A  large  lens  and  apparatus 

A  large  chest  magnet  and  magnetic  apparatus 

Carried  forward  £10389    7    3 
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Brought  forward 
Ground  bottles  and  stoppers  for  securing  acids 
Vitrious  acids,  ether,  &c. 
Portable  furnaces      ...  ...  .     ... 

For  mortars  and  pistons 

Packing  cases 

Foundry 

Fireworks 

Electrical  machine,  engines,  &c.  for  the  fireworks 

Pile  engine 

Steam  engine 

Balance  machine,  &c. 

Reading  desk,  water  pumps,  &c. 

Electrical  experiments 

Iron  turnings  and  casks 

Printing  press  with  books  and  types 

Still  for  mineral  water  ingredients 

Wedgwood's  thermometer  and  proof-piece 

Oil  of  vitriol,  acids,  and  ether    ... 

Mathematical  and  optical  tools  and  materials 

A  still,  &c. 

Botanic  paper 

Smart,  for  a  model  of  a  lock 

Meredith's  apparatus  for  optical  deception 

Stationery. — From  James  Woodmason. 
No.  1. — One  ream  medium  wove,  extra  thick,  hot-pressed,  and  gilt.. 

Five  reams  demy  do.  do.  42s. 

Six  do.  4to  medium,  usual  thickness,  wove,  h.  p.  plain,  20s. 

Four  do.  Superfine  foolscap,  h.  p.  17s.  6d. 

Two  do.  small  wove  post,  h.  p. 

Two  do.  4to  medium  wove,  extra  thick,  h.  p.  and  gilt,  28s. 

Two  do.  superfine  foolscap  wove,  ruled,  25s. 

Two  do.  medium  chit  paper,  wove  and  h.  p.,  I2s.  6d. 

2,000  largest  quills,  70s. 

1,000  do.  pens       ... 

One  pewter  chest  inkstand 

One  inkstand 

Four  dozen  pencils,  4s. 

Three  lbs.  sealing  wax,  4s.  9d. 

Two  pounce-boxes,  Is.  9d. 

One  dozen  tape 

One  strop 
No.  2. — One  ream  medium  wove,  extra  thick,  h.  p.  and  gilt 

Four  ream  demy  do.  do.  42s.  ...  ... 

Two  do.  4to  medium  do.  h.  p.  plain,  24s.  6d. 

Six  do.  do.  usual  thickness,  do.  20s.         .., 
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Brought  forward 

Two  ream  4to  medium,  extra  thick,  gilt,  28s. 

One  do.  thick  folio  post,  h.  p. 

Two  do.  small  wove  post,  h.  p.,  17s.  6d. 

Three  do.  Superfine  foolscap,  h-  p.,  17s.  6d. 

One  do.  4to  medium  wove,  extra  thick,  h.  p.  and  gilt, 

One  do.  do.  *  plain 

One  do.  do.        h.  p.,  ruled  faint  lines,  and  gilt 

One  do.  do.  plain 

2,000  largest  quills,  70s. 

Six  lb.  of  sealing  wax,  4s.  9d. 

Two  folders,  Is.  6d. 

Four  dozen  pencils,  4s. 

Two  pair  scissors,  3s. 

Two  inkstands,  2s. 

Two  pounce-boxes,  Is.  9d. 

One  dozen  red-ink  powder 
No.  3 — One  ream  medium  wove,  extra  thick,  h.  p.  and  gilt 

Four  do.  demy,  do.  do.  42s. 

Two  do.  4to  medium,  h.  p.  ruled  faint  lines,  gilt,  32s. 

Two  do.  do.  extra  thick,  h.  p.  and  gilt,  28s. 

Two  do.  thick  post  folio  wove,  h.  p.,  30s. 

Two  do.  superfine  foolscap  wove,  gilt,  22s. 

Two  do.  small  wove  post,  h.  p.,  17s.  6d, 

1,000  largest  quills 

2,000  do.  pens,  70s. 

Two  dozen  tape,  6s.  6d.  .  . 

Six  pieces  silk  ferret,  5s.  6d.     ... 

One  pewter  chest 

One  inkstand 

Two  pounce-boxes,  Is.  9d. 

Six  erasers,  2s. 

Four  folders,  Is.  6d. 

One  strop 

Two  hones 

Four  dozen  pencils,  4s. 

Four  pair  scissors,  3s. 

Seven  lb.  sealing  wax,  4s.  9d. 
No.  4. — Four  reams  medium  chit  paper,  wove  and  h.  p.,  12s.  6d.     ... 

Two  do.  cartridge,  33s. 

Four  reams  thick  folio  wove  post,  h.  p.,  30s. 

Two  do.  medium,  usual  thickness,  h.  p.  and  gilt,  25s. 

Six  do.  drawing  books  for  sketches,  in  morocco,  20s. 

2,000  largest  pens,  70s. 

One  dozen  penknives 

One  dozen  boxes  wafers,  2s.     ... 
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£.      s.    d. 

Brought  forward  11461     3  7 

One  quire  imperial  wove,  h. p.                    ...                 .                 •••  0    8  0 

One  do.  super  royal,  h.  p.          ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  0     7  0 

No.  5. — Five  reams  superfine  foolscap,  h.p.,  17s.  6d.                        ...  4    7  6 

One  do,             do.             wove,  gilt             ...                 ...                ...  12  0 

Four  do.  4to  medium,  usual  thickness,  h.  p.  and  gilt,  25s.             ...  5    0  0 

Two  two-quire  mediums,  bound  in  morocco,  23s.        ...                ...  2    6  0 

Two  three-quire  do.               do.            28s.  6d.            ...                ...  2  17  0 

Six  three-quire  do.        ^      do.  rolled  calf,  16s.  6d.     .                  ...  4  19  0 

Twelve  two-quire  do.           do.        do.        13s.  6d.     ...                ...  8    2  0 

Forty-two  medium  wove  8vo.  h.p.,  ruled,  bd.  in  red  morocco,  4s.  6d.  9    9  0 

Six  dozen  ink  powder,  3s.        ...                ...                 ...                ...  0  18  0 

Four  round  rulers,  Is.                ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  0    4  0 

Two  flat  do.  8d.      ...                ...                ...                ...                ...  0     14 

Four  lb.  wax,  4s.  9d.                 ...                ...                .  .                ...  0  19  0 

Six  lb.  pounce,  Is.  lOd.             ...                ...                ..                ...  0  11  0 

One  ream  blotting                     ...                ...                 ...                 ...  0     6  6 

Six  India  rubbers,  Is.                ...                ...                ...                ...  0    6  0 

Six  red  ink  glasses,  2s.  6d.        ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  0  15  0 

Two  chests  with  lock,  &c,  28s.                  .  .                ...                 ...  2  16  0 

Three  do.  do.  25s.                     ...                ...                ...                ...  3  15  0 

Clearing,  &c,  at  Botolph  Wharf                ...                ...                ...  12  0 

For  rent  of  planetarium  and  to  the  person  employed  in  its  care       ...  46  15  0 

Samples  of  Tea. — From  James  Arthur. 

Two  lb.  of  bohea  tea,  at  2s.  lb. ;  2  lb.  of  common  congou,  at  3s.  6d. 
lb. ;  2  lb.  of  middling  congou,  4s.  lb. ;  2  lb.  fine  congou,  at  5s.  lb.; 
2  lb.  of  campoi,  at  5s.  6d.  lb. ;  2  lb.  of  middling  souchong,  at  4s. 
6d.  lb.  ;  2  lb.  of  fine  souchong,  at  8s.  lb.  ;  2  lb.  of  fine  pekoe,  at 
9s.  lb. ;  2  lb.  of  singlo  (good  common)  at  3s.  3d.  lb. ;  2  lb.  of 
singlo  of  the  best  common,  at  3s.  6d.  lb.  ;  3  lb.  of  twankay,  at  3s. 
4d.  lb. ;  2  lb.  of  twankay,  at  3s.  9d.  lb. ;  2  lb.  of  hyson  skin,  at  4s. 
6d.  lb. ;  2  lb.  of  common  hyson,  at  5s.  6d.  lb. ;  2  lb.  of  fine  hyson, 

at  10s.  6d.  lb. ;  3  lb.  of  fine  gunpowder  tea,  at  12s.  lb.                  ...  9     7    8 

To  cash  paid  for  two  cases  containing  each  sixteen  single-pound  tin 
cannisters,  at  29s.  each 

To  do.  paid  for  32  tin  cannisters,  at  2s.  5d. 

To  do.  expenses,  packing  8s.,  cartage  2s.  6d. 
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A  Package  containing  Specimens  of  various  Manufactures.,  viz. 

No.  1 .  Specimens  of  Leeds  manufacture,  from  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

No.  2.  Do.         Exeter  do.  from  John  Couch. 

No.  3.  Do.         Norwich  do.  from  Messrs.  Harvey  &  Co. 

No.  4.  Do.         Birmingham  do.  from  William  Smith  and  Son. 

No.  5.  Do.         Coventry  do.  from  Harris  and  Son. 

No.  6.  Do.                    do.                Clift  and  Pratt. 
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No.  7.     Specimens  of  Gloucestershire  cloth  and  casimirs,  from   Sheppard  and 
Hicks. 

Do.  do.  cloth,  do. 

Do.  do.  cloth  and  ratteens,  do. 

No.  8.     Do.         Wiltshire,  do.  3  casimirs,  from  J.  Anstic  and  Devizes. 
No.  9.     Do.  do.  cloth,  from  Cam,  Hillier,  and  Burt,  at  Bradford. 

No.  10.  Do.        Paisley  manufacture,  from  Brown,  Sharp,  &  Co. 
No.  11.  Do.         Lancashire  and  Essex  baize,  from  John  Lodge. 
No.  12.  Do.        Lint. 
No.  13.   Prices  to  Leeds  manufacture. 
No.  14.   Patterns  of  three  bales  of  silk  cloths. 
No.  15.         Do.         three  cases  of  tabbinets  and  poplins. 
No.  16.         Do.        fifteen  bales  of  cloth. 
No.  17.        Do.        seven  do. 

Do.        twenty  bales  of  long  ells. 
Do,        four  do.  camblets. 
No.  18.   Specimens  of  Frome  manufacture,  from  Sheppard. 
No.  19.  Prices  of  Birmingham  manufacture,  from  Messrs.  Bolton's. 
No.  20.  Mr.  Smith's  prices  of  his  specimens. 


An  Account  of  sundry  Articles  purchased  in  the  year  1787,  for  the 
late  Colonel  Cathcart's  Embassy  to  China,  with  the  expense  of 
repairing  the  same,  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  Excellency  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Macartney,  K.B.,  his  Majesty's 
Ambassador  Extraordinary,  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and  to  be  disposed  of  under  manner  mentioned  in  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  and  Deputy- Chairman  to  his  Excellency,  dated 


Guns,  &c. — From  D'Egg. 


£. 


Two  best  silver-mounted  rifle-barrelled  guns,  twisted  barrels, 
double-bolted  locks,  gold  pans  and  touch-holes,  and  fore-ends  and 
pan-triggers,  strong  ram-rods,  with  cleaning  instruments  and  rising 
charges,  at  24/.  3s.  each 

A  best  wainscot  case   .. 

A  punch  for  patches,  100  flints,  and  a  best  pound  flask    .. 

Two  do.  common  size,  with  case,  flints,  punch,  flask,  &c. 

One  best  silver-mounted  strong  duck-gun,  twisted  barrel,  four  feet 
long,  double-bolted  lock,  gold  pan  and  touch-hole,  &c. 

A  jointed  cleaning  rod 

A  wainscot  case,  powder-flask,  100  flints,  bullet-mould,  and  spare 
ram-rod  ...  ...  ...  ...  -        2  11     0 

A  pair  of  best  double  pistols,  silver  mounted,  twisted  barrels,  double- 
bolted  locks,  gold  pan  and  touch-holes,  tutenague  rammers,  &c. 

A  wainscot  case 

Best  powder  and  ball  flasks,  a  punch  for  patches,  100  flints,  &c. 

Carried  forward  £159    8    O 


48    6 

0 

1     6 

0 

1     4 

0 

50  16 

0 

17  17 

0 

0  15 

0 

34  13 

0 

0  16 

0 

1     4 

0 
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Brought  forward 

A  pair  best  silver-mounted  single  pistols,  twisted  barrels,  double- 
bolted  locks,  gold  jmns  and  touch-boles,  pan-triggers,  tutenague 
ram-rod,  cleaning  instruments,  rising  charges,  &c. 

Best  powder  and  ball  flask,  and  punch  for  patches,  100  flints,  &c.    ... 

A  wainscot  case 

A  double-shot  and  shot  belt 

A  shot-mould  with  sheers 

Four  spare  strong  ram-rods  and  cleaners  for  the  rifles    ... 

Five  flint-cases  and  tumscrews     ... 

A  strong  deal  case,  with  handles,  lock,  and  key,  porterage,  &c. 

Expenses  repairing  the  same 

Guns,  &c. — From  John  Manton. 

No.  1.— -One  best  single  gun,  3  feet  3  inches  long,  with  scroll  handles 

Gold  pan,  and  double-bolting  the  lock 

Gold  at  breech 

Silver  furniture 

Flask  and  shot  belt 

Joint  rod  and  turn  screw 

Pocket  turnscrew  and  flint-case 

Extra  the  amt.  spring-cramp  and  turnscrews 

Wainscot  case 
No.  2.— Best  double  gun,  3  feet  long,  scroll  handle 

Gold  pan 

Gold  at  breech 

Double  bolting  the  locks 

Silver  furniture 

Flask  and  shot  belt 

Joint  rod  and  turnscrew 

Pocket  turnscrew  and  flint-case 

Extra  ram-rod  and  side-nail 

Spring-cramp  and  turnscrew     ... 

Wainscot  case 
No.  3. — One  best  double  gun,  3  feet  long,  with  scroll,  handle,  finished 

as  before 
No.  4.—  One  best  double  gun,  2  feet  11  inches  long,  with  scroll  han- 
dle, finished  as  before 
No.  5. —        Do.  do.  do. 

Packing  case,  &c.    ... 

Expenses  repairing  the  same 

Guns,  &c. — From  Twigg  and  Bass. 
One  best  gun,  double-bolted  lock,  gold  pan  and  touch-hole,  silver- 
mounted 
Joint 
Snake 


£.     s. 

d. 

1  159  8 

0 

24  3 

0 

:    4 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  13 

0 

2  2 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  15 

0 

1  16 

0 

27  14 

0 

11  0 

6 

2  2 

0 

0  6 

0 

4  4 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  14 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  4 

0 

22  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  8 

0 

2  2 

0 

4  4 

0 

0  13, 

0 

0  14 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  7 

0 

1  6 

0 

34  5 

0 

34  5 

0 

34  5 

0 

0  9 

0 

8  17 

0 

14  8 

6 

0  9 

0 

0  9 

0 

Carried  forward  £429  17    0 
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Brought  forward 

Flask 

Turnscrew 

Oval  case 

Wainscot  box 

One  best  bullet-gun,  double- bolt  locks,  gold  pan  and  touch-hole, 
silver  mounted 

Rod  to  clean 

Punch 

Wainscot  box 

One  do.  with  box  and  apparatus 

A  pair  of  double  pistols,  double-bolt  locks,  gold  pans  and  touch- 
holes,  silver-mounted 

Flask  for  powder  and  ball 

Turnscrew 

Rod  to  clean 

Punch 

Mahogany 

A  pair  best  pistols,  double-bolt  locks,  gold  pans  and  touch-holes, 
silver  mounted 

Flask  for  powder  and  ball 

Turnscrew 

Rod  to  clean 

Punch 

Mahogany  box 

Nine  extra  hammers,  at  8s.  6d.  each 

Expenses  repairing  the  same        ... 

Cutlery,  &c. — From  A.  Palmer. 
Twelve  spear  heads    ... 
Twelve  pair  of  best  skaits,  at  18s. 
Twelve  silver-blade  fruit-knives,  at  15s. 
Nine  pair  of  silver-handled  scissars,  at  9s.     ... 
Eight  silver  scissar  sheaths,  at  2s. 
Two  four-blade  knives,  neatly  mounted,  at  12s. 
Four  do.  plainly  do.  at  7s.  6d. 
Ten  double-blade  do.,  at  4s.  6d.  ... 

Eight  single-blade  knives,  at  3s.  6d. 
Four  french  pocket  do.  at  9s. 
Two  morocco  commodes,  finished  with  rasors,  scissars,  tongs,  powder 

knife,  &c,  at  50s. 
Strong  packing  cases 
Expenses  repairing  the  same 

Pocket  Books. — From  William  Peacock. 
No.  I. — Two  fine  morocco  books  with  gold  instruments 

No.  2 Do.  do. 

No.  3.—  Do.  do. 


£.     s. 

a. 

429  17 

0 

0  5 

6 

0  r 

6 

0  4 

6 

1  0 

0 

19  3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

6 

1  0 

0 

20  11 

6 

32  3 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

6 

1  1 

0 

19  1 

0 

0  8 

6 

0  1 

6 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

6 

1  1 

0 

3  16 

6 

9  19 

0 

12  12 

0 

10  16 

0 

9  0 

0 

4  1 

0 

0  16    0 

1  4    0 
1  10    0 


2 

5 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

16 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

(i 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Carried  forward  £643    3    6 
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Brought  forward 
Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Instruments. 
From  Messrs.  Nairne  and  Blunt. 
A  set  of  mechanic  powers  in  two  mahogany  boxes 
Thirty  pair  of  silver  double-jointed  spectacles,  in  best  cases 
Twenty-four  silver  opera  glasses,  in  hurse  cases,  with  silver  swage, 

&c. 
Two  de  Luis  hygrometers 
Six  dozen  pair  of  best  glasses  for  spectacles 
Owo  screw-drivers 
Cylinder  and  six  prints 

Twelve  slidings  with  paintings  for  magic  lanthorns 
Two  magazine  cases  of  mathematical  instruments 
Two  cases  of  mathematical  instruments  in  hurse  cases,  with  silver 

swage     ... 
Two  cases  of  mathematical  instruments  with  sector,  protractor,  and 

parallel  rule,  in  fish  cases 
Two  cases  of  mathematical  instruments 
Two  chests  of  microscopes 
Two  solar  microscopes 
Two  compasses  with  dials 

Three  enammelled  card  compasses  in  ebony  boxes 
Three  silver  watch  compasses 
Two  prisms 
A  deal  box  for  the  silver  instruments,  packing  case 

No.  10 Two  mahogany  camera  obscuras 

Six  dozen  perspective  views,  coloured 

A  mahogany  box  of  artificial  fireworks 

A  battery  of  nine  jars  in  mahogany  box 

A  box  of  apparatus  for  electrical  machine 

A  magic  lanthorn 

A  spare  cylinder  for  electrical  machine 

A  convex  lens,  mounted  in  brass  and  wood  stand 

Packing  case 

No.  11. — A  patent  electrical  machine  in  a  mahogany  box 

Packing  case 

No.  12. — Two  marine  barometers 

Packing  case 

Two  neat  barometers 

A  metal  scale  thermometer,  in  mahogany  box 

A  do.  Fahrenheit's  and  Reaumer's  scales 

An  eight-inch  thermometer,  in  fish  case 

A  do.  with  Fahrenheit's  and  Reaumer's  scales 

A  3J  feet  achromatic  telescope,  in  a  mahogany  box 

A  30-inch  do  do. 

Two  14-inch  draw-out  achromatic  telescopes 
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£.     s. 

d. 

643  3 

6 

26  5 

0 

63  0 

0 

120  0 

0 

6  6 

0 

5  8 

0 

0  2 

0 

2  2 

0 

4  10 

0 

21  0 

0 

11  11 

0 

7  7 

o 

2  10 

0 

15  15 

0 

10  10 

0 

4  4 

0 

3  3 

0 

5  8 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  11 

6 

15  15 

0 

7  4 

0 

8  8 

0 

4  4 

0 

4  4 

0 

1  8 

0 

1  11 

6 

6  16 

6 

1  2 

0 

16  16 

0 

0  12 

0 

21  0 

0 

0  14 

0 

5  12 

0 

1  11 

6 

2  2 

0 

1  7 

0 

1  11 

6 

26  5 

0 

10  10 

0 

5  5 

0 

Carried  forward  .£1098  17    2 
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Brought  forward 
Two  2  feet  do.  do. 

Two3-feetdo.  do. 

Two  30-inch  do.  do. 

Box  for  the  barometers  and  thermometers 
Packing  case  for  the  whole 
Expenses  repairing  the  same 

Gold  Box  with  Diamonds. — From  Cripps  and  Francillon. 

Two  374  brilliants  with  22  carrats,  at  8/.  8s.  per  carrat 

To  113  oz.  19  dwts.  of  standard  gold,  at  4/.  Is.  per  oz. 

King's  duty 

To  making  a  large  gold  chased  box,  with  bsilliants  and  enamel 

To  a  red  morocco  case  for  do. 

To  a  wainscot  case  for  do. 

To  a  yard  of  white  sattin 

Watches. — From  Edward  Ellicot. 
Two  plain  gold  seconds  watches  with  gold  hands 
Eight  large  size  plain  gold  horizontal  watches 
Ten  large  gold  watch  keys 

Theodolites,  &c. — From  J.  Ramsden. 
Two  imperial  Hartley's  sextants 
Two  best  Theodolites,  with  two  telescopes  each 
Two  packing  cases  to  do. 
Expenses  repairing  the  same 


£.     s. 

d. 

098  17 

2 

6  6 

0 

10  10 

0 

14  14 

0 

0  4 

6 

0  17 

6 

39  13 

G 

184  16 

0 

461  10 

0 

39  12 

0 

196  0 

0 

2  8 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  8 

0 

86  2 

0 

277  4 

0 

10  10 

0 

25  4 

0 

50  8 

0 

0  7 

6 

6  11 

G 

£2,512 


SONG    OF     THE     STARS. 

(FREDERICK  BARON  SHLEGEL.) 


Ye  marvel,  O  men  !  to  witness  our  shining : 
Ah  !  could  ye  but  read  our  mystical  story, 
Ah !  did  ye  but  feel  the  firmament's  glory, 

How  quickly  would  fleet  your  cares  and  repining ! 

Then  love  would  flow  up  from  sources  eternal ; 
Your  hearts  would  no  more  be  able  to  harden  ; 
But  earth  would  appear  a  summer-bright  garden, 

With  skies  ever  blue,  and  dells  ever  vernal ! 

O  think  ! — Ye  are  all  from  one  Divine  Fountain  ; 

Your  home  is  with  God,  among  the  immortals  ; 

And  see  !  they  are  nigh,  the  luminous  portals, 
So  soon  as  ye  climb  life's  weariful  mountain. 
Then  courage  and  hope,  ye  noble  and  humble  ! 

O,  joyfully  bear  the  cross  of  your  leader  ! 

Who  droopeth  not  now,  shall  stand  as  a  cedar 
When  we,  even  we,  are  destined  to  crumble  ! 


415 
EMIGRANT  SHIPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 

Having  in  the  ship  Woodbridge,  in  October,  1841,  sailed  from  the 
harbour  of  Cork,  with  the  charge  of  237  bounty  emigrants,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  C — r  and  B — s,  and  having  very  recently  returned 
to  England,  I  offer  publicly,  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  interested  in 
the  cause  of  emigration — at  once  so  salutary  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  so  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  colonies — many  occur- 
rences which  came  under  my  notice,  which  must  generally  be  consi- 
dered to  reflect  but  little  credit  on  the  parties  employed  at  that  period 
in  the  selection  of  eligible  parties  as  colonial  emigrants':  and  I  also 
venture  to  submit  a  few  hints  relative  to  the  future  regulations  of 
emigrant  vessels,  which,  if  deemed  worthy  of  adoption,  I  am  convinced 
will  produce  more  certain  and  satisfactory  results  on  their  arriving  in 
the  colonies. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  offer  any  observations  that  can  preju- 
dice the  intending  emigrant  against  leaving  his  native  country  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  can  conscientiously  assert,  that  the  industrious  "  labouring 
classes"  considerably  improve  their  condition  by  repairing  to  the  colo- 
nies of  Australasia  ;  for,  notwithstanding  intervals  of  temporary  depres- 
sion, labour  is  in  request  there,  and  will  continue  so  for  years :  and 
though  remuneration  may  eventually  be  reduced  (always  with  full 
rations),  to  121.  per  annum,  or  even  10/.  for  single  men  and  women 
servants,  farm  or  household  servants,  emigration  must  be  of  long  continu- 
ance to  effect  such,  the  present  average  being  from  15/.  to  18/.,  and 
properly  selected  emigrants  would  be  still  readily  employed  at  those  sums ; 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  proof  that  the  populous  towns  of  either  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland,  and  their  poor-houses,  can  produce  too  many 
able-bodied  individuals  who  find  scanty  provision  alone  hardly  obtain- 
able, and  owing  far  less  to  the  effect  of  indolence  than  to  a  dearth  of 
employment.  But  now  a  word  on  the  selection  of  emigrants  in  the 
vessel  above  named  :  of  the  number  embarked,  eight  were  under 
assumed  names,  viz.  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  whose  real  names  were 
S — n,  with  the  emigration  certificates  of  parties  named  D — y,  who 
from  some  cause  had  declined  going.  2d.  A  single  woman,  as  the 
substitute  of  B — s  G — r,  whose  name  was  E — a  R — y.  3rd.  A  bro- 
ther and  sister,  whose  actual  names  were  J — n  and  M — y  F — y,  with 
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the  distinct  certificates  of  J — s  F — n  and  M — y  R — n.  4th.  A  single 
woman  as  B — s  M — h,  who  in  propria  persona  was  B — t  D — y.  And, 
lastly,  a  single  man  from  Dublin,  as  T — s  F — h,  who  proved  in  reality 
A — d  M — s.  Now,  (with  the  exception  of  the  latter  character,)  by  all 
the  other  individuals  these  fictitious  names  were  most  artlessly  admit- 
ted, before  they  had  been  at  sea  a  fortnight,  and  that  they  obtained  at 
the  emigration  agents  at  Cork  such  certificates  ;  being,  in  fact,  those 
of  other  people,  lodged  in  their  hands  for  approval,  but  who,  from  some 
occurrence  or  change,  as  well  as  from  their  inclination,  had  failed  in 
leaving  Ireland  ;  representations  of  them  being  carelessly  examined,  and 
then  wholly  evading  the  slight  ordeal  imposed  by  the  usual  emigration 
regulations  to  ensure  their  being  creditable  people  in  their  station. 
Slight  as  the  estimation  of  such  credentials  may  reasonably  be,  the 
result,  notwithstanding,  proved  even  such  to  be  worthy  of  some  con- 
sideration ;  for,  of  the  number  thus  admitted  on  board,  three  proved 
the  worst  behaved  and  the  most  disorderly  in  the  ship. 

An  instance  that  can  only  be  alluded  to  with  disgust,  was  the  actual 
accommodation  of  a  brother  and  sister  in  the  married  department  of 
the  vessel,  as  man  and  wife,  nor  had  either  of  them  a  marriage  certifi- 
cate ;  and  the  greater .  demand  for  single  men  and  women  as  servants, 
on  arriving  in  the  colony,  induced  them  to  make  this  odious  admission, 
which  must  have  been  as  easily  detected  at  their  embarkation,  had  a 
proper  investigation  been  previously  made.  The  following  facts  also  show 
that  more  power  should  be  given  to  the  medical  officer  of  all  emigrant 
vessels,  at  the  embarkation  of  individuals  that  are  intended  for  the 
colonies  ;  for,  under  my  own  charge,  against  all  remonstrance,  were 
two  parties  placed,  C — e  B — 1  and  C — e  D — r,  who  were  in  such  an 
advanced  stage  of  consumption,  that  one  died  within  a  fortnight  of 
leaving  Ireland,  and  the  other  ere  we  reached  our  destination  ;  and  if 
such  departures  are  any  benefit  to  the  mother- country,  they  are  unjust 
impositions  on  the  colony  and  on  the  vessel  in  which  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  their  death  spreads  a  gloom  (when  it  occurs),  on  their  sur- 
viving fellow-passengers — their  departure  effecting  no  other  purpose 
than  to  add  to  the  number  on  embarking — to  secure  a  commission 
and  die. 

A  widow  and  her  son  of  the  name  of  H — t  were  also  passed  as 
eligible,  under  the  representation  of  being  brother  and  sister,  which 
was  of  less  import  than  the  instances  enumerated,  and  many  other 
irregularities  existed  among  those  I  had  charge  of.  My  motive  for  en- 
deavouring to  direct  public  attention  to  the  subject  is,  that  more  justice 
may  be  done  to  the  colony  in  future,  as  relates  to  the  age,  character 
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and  occupation  of  the  intended  emigrant,  and  consequently  to  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  conveying  them,  as  I  know  an  instance 
where  one  has  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  the  colonial  government 
not  disbursing  (and  justly)  the  expense  of  the  passage  of  ineligible 
parties. 

Another  point  decidedly  open  for  amendment  is,  that  as  the  disci- 
pline of  an  emigrant  vessel  cannot  be  coercive,  the  requisite  regulations 
to  ensure  health  and  comfort  are  more  difficult  to  enforce  than  even 
in  the  convict  ship,  a  difficulty  incalculably  increased  by  the  mercenary 
admission  of  steerage  passengers  amid  the  number  of  emigrants,  who, 
by  the  paltry  payment  of  20/.,  consider  themselves  exempt  from  sub- 
mitting to  those  rules  to  which  the  emigrant  voluntarily  agrees  to  sub- 
mit, and  which  his  own  advancement  in  the  colony  requires  him  to  fulfil ; 
hence  the  admission  of  any  other  passengers  ought  to  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited, for,  in  a  voyage  of  from  three  to  five  months'  duration,  those 
of  either  the  steerage  or  intermediate  class  become  unavoidably  asso- 
ciated with  the  emigrants,  and  frequently  by  their  bad  examples 
induce  discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  which  their  non-admission  would 
avert. 

The  advancement  of  these  remarks  will  very  probably  revive  the 
notion,  that  naval  surgeons  alone  are  adapted  for  the  care  of  emigrants; 
but  it  would  appear  hardly  just  to  exclude  from  the  junior  members  of 
a  profession,  at  present  too  crowded,  an  honourable  source  of  employ- 
ment, and  allow  that  (as  the  charge  of  all  convict  ships  necessarily 
demands)  to  be  monopolized  by  those  medical  officers  who  are  at  all 
times  in  the  receipt  of  government  remuneration,  and  whose  general 
better  discharge  of  the  latter  duty  is  the  result  of  better  requital  for 
their  services.  And  such  would  ensure  an  equally  competent  discharge 
of  the  duty  of  emigration  by  the  civil  surgeon,  who  perhaps  from  the 
association  of  the  more  severe  discipline  demanded  in  the  former  duty, 
may  be  even  considered  in  some  measure  preferable,  to  have  charge  of  the 
voluntary  emigrant ;  but  the  following  points  should  be  strictly  ascer- 
tained, that  they  were  men  of  character,  had  previously  been  a  voyage, 
and  retained  their  health  at  sea,  and  possessed  both  their  diplomas, 
and  though  such  parties  are  advertised  as  alone  to  be  selected,  and  such 
investigations  regarding  them  made,  they  have  in  many  instances  been 
but  loosely  fulfilled,  and  the  appointment  of  such  but  too  often  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule ;  and  few,  if  any,  would,  who  actually  were  so  released, 
enter  upon  the  service  twice,  upon  the  present  wretched  scale  of  remu- 
neration, and  who  had  experienced  the  delay  in  the  colonies  ere  that  in 
full  was  ever  discharged,  from  their  having,  as  shown,  frequently  had 
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charge  of  ineligible  parties  ;  the  consequent  expenses  in  port,  and  no 
provision  whatever  for  a  return -passage  being  made,  thus  reducing  the 
bounty  system  of  10s.  6d.  (but  now  10s.)  per  head,  on  the  fair  calcula- 
tion of  the  outward  and  homeward  passages  occupying  a  twelvemonth — 
which  I  know  by  experience  will  exceed  eleven  months — to  nothing 

better  than  an  ordinary  assistant's  remuneration,  viz. — 

£ 

200  emigrants  (and  that,  if  anything,  exceeds  the  average  number, 
although  some  few  vessels  have  taken  300  and  upwards)  at  10s.  6d  ,  105 

Expenses  in  harbour  for  6  weeks  (and  where  there  are  ineligible 
emigrants,  full  that  time  will  be  expended  in  investigating 
whether  the  surgeon  was  ignorant  of  their  being  so  on  em- 
barking), in  correspondence,  &c,  and  he  obtains  his  bounty 
in  full,  and  an  average  of  £2  per  week,  all  who  have  visited 
the  colony  can  attest  will  not  be  more,  in  the  towns,  than  suffi- 
cient to  supply  actual  necessaries         12 

Additional  outfit  for  the  voyages  out  and  home  to  the  apparel 
that  may  be  considered  requisite  if  otherwise  employed,  at 
but  the  small  sum  of      20 

And  the  homeward  passage  to  do  duty  as  surgeon  at  the  average 
(which  if  anything  is  under  the  mark)  of  £40 — and  saying 
such  is  obtainable  in  the  period  of  6  weeks,  and  what  is  the 
balance  of  the  bounty  after  the  hazard  and  anxiety  attending 

such  an  undertaking       ..* 40 

72 

£33 
Doubtless  it  will  be  (as  it  is  to  all  tyros)  suggested,  that  on  arriving 
at  the  colonies,  vessels  may  be  found  where  a  medical  man's  services 
will  be  remunerated,  to  proceed  to  India  and  home ;  but  let  not  such 
fables  be  believed.  The  shipping  interest  of  the  colonies  will  not  allow 
such,  and  the  chances  that  he  may  not,  and  will  not,  are  at  least  49  to  50 
against  it.  Perhaps  another  usual  suggestion  (as  often  advertised  for) 
will  be  made,  that  for  the  advantage  of  visiting  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  young  medical  men  will  frequently  undertake  a  voyage  without 
any  remuneration.  The  position  is  granted;  but  will  such  gentlemen  take 
the  charge  of  an  emigrant  vessel  ?  No  ;  and  were  the  remuneration  of 
the  convict  ships  on  the  same  mean  scale,  the  naval  surgeons  would 
spurn  having  charge  of  them. 

For  the  sake  of  the  future  emigrants  on  their  passage,  and  the  medi- 
cal officers  about  to  have  charge  of  them,  it  is  hoped  these  remarks 
will  merit  some  attention,  and  lead  to  some  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  proper  authorities,  to  effect  a  sufficient  change,  and  that  instead 
of  the  medical  officer,  as  now  accurately  stated,  from  the  present  scanty 
requital  of  his  services,  being  from  his  own  interest  too  often  induced 
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to  curry  favour  with  the  mate  of  the  vessel,  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  a 
permanency  in  the  vessel  to  proceed  via  India  to  England,  and  thus 
frequently  conceal  transactions  that  ought  to  be  exposed,  that  he  may 
be  placed  more  independent  in  a  service  so  demanding  it,  that  a  passage 
home  be  provided  him  in  another  vessel  than  that  he  proceeds  out  in, 
or  a  turn  that  will  ensure  him  one  ;  and  let  him,  a  few  days  prior  to 
the  emigrant's  embarkation,  be  satisfied  they  are  eligible,  which  if  he 
has  cnce  had  charge  of  them  on  a  voyage,  he  will  be  a  tolerable  judge 
of:  and  the  result  will  be,  that  less  useless  people  will  be  imposed  on 
the  colonies ;  the  loss  by  their  being  ineligible,  as  previously  shown, 
will  not  be  sustained  by  the  ship-owner ;  respectable  medical  men 
would  be  enabled  to  continue  in  the  service,  although  then  less  expen- 
sively remunerated  than  the  naval  surgeons  with  convicts  ;  and  the 
occurrence  of  such  disgraceful  brutality  as  happened  in  the  Carthaginian 
emigrant  ship,  on  her  passage  to  Sydney,  in  1842,  and  which  in  the 
April  of  that  year  there  met  with  so  severe,  but  probably  too  well 
merited  a  punishment,  will  hardly  be  possible  to  occur ;  the  conviction 
of  which,  and  that  the  present  emolument  of  the  surgeon's  superinten- 
dent, is  wholly  inadequate  constantly  to  ensure  a  proper  discharge  of 
the  arduous  duty  that  devolves  on  them,  or  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  those  fit  to  undertake  it,  has  induced  these  remarks.  J.  C. 
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So  far  back  as  our  volume  concluded  in  April  of  the  present  year,  we 
supplicated  the  protection  of  the  legislature  for  the  interests  of  our 
shipping  and  our  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  Eastern  Seas  that  inter- 
venes between  the  Chinese  waters  and  the  wide,  wide  sea.  The  bungling 
of  former  ministers,  who  either  wholly  forgot,  or  never  knew,  the  min- 
eral worth  of  Borneo,  occasioned  the  total  neglect  of  English  interests 
in  that  region  of  the  great  Oriental  Archipelago;  and,  that  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  did  not  see  farther  east  than  Calcutta,  is  morally  certain,  else  he 
never  would  have  left  the  great  highway  of  our  mercantile  marine  in 
the  power  of  ambitious  Europeans,  or,  what  was  worse  still,  of  merciless 
pirates.  The  Straits  of  Sunda  should  have  been  thrown  securely  open 
to  the  shipping  of  the  whole  world  by  the  trident  of  British  supremacy  ; 
and,  if  the  evil  hearts  and  bloody  hands  that  dwell  along  these  shores 
denied  that  privilege  to  mariners,  then  a  key,  a  Gibraltar,  should  have 
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been  provided,  by  which  vessels  of  all  civilized  nations  navigating  those 
seas,  might  pass,  as  vessels  do  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
How  little  must  Lord  Castlereagh  have  expected  ever  to  see  an  open 
trade  established  between  England  and  China,  when  he  feared  to  colo- 
nize Borneo,  lest  the  Cornish  miners  should  be  indignant.  His  lordship, 
we  strongly  suspect,  never  entertained  any  such  apprehension  ;  and  his 
pert  reply  was  the  quick  suggestion  of  a  ready  wit,  when  detected  in  a 
most  awful  instance  of  over-sight  or  ignorance.  His  lordship,  however, 
is  gone  to  his  long  account,  and  the  colonial  affairs  of  England  have 
passed  into  other  hands,  much  more  disengaged  than  his  were  during 
our  mortal  struggle  with  Napoleon,  to  aid  the  growth  of  our  colonists 
in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Will  this  aid  be  given  ?  can  enterprising  Englishmen  calculate  upon 
the  resolute  support  of  the  home-government  in  their  exertions  to  open 
not  only  new  markets  for  our  teeming  manufactures,  but  tracks  for  our 
ships  to  sail  in  with  security  ?  Would  we  could  answer  both  these 
queries  in  the  affirmative !  The  gallantry,  providence,  and  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Brookes,  whose  name  has  for  some  years  been  honourably  asso- 
ciated with  our  remarks  on  Borneo,  have  suggested  to  us  these  brief 
exclamations  ;  and  the  following  narration  of  piracies  in  the  Chinese 
seas,  which  we  take  from  the  Singajjore  Free  Press  of  July  last,  seems 
to  justify  even  stronger  observations  upon  our  neglect  of  Borneo  and 
the  passage  of  Sunda,  than  we  have  ventured  to  make : — 

It  was  on  the  15th  June,  1843,  we  stated  that  the  boats  of  H.M.  S.  Dido,  Capt. 
the  Hon.  H.  Keppel,  had  several  times  encountered  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Borneo, 
and  that  on  some  of  these  occasions  considerable  execution  had  been  done.  The 
Dido  has  since  returned  from  Borneo,  and  we  learn  that  her  operations  were  more 
•extensive  and  systematic  than  what  we  then  imagined  them  to  have  been.  We  are 
enabled  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  adopted  by  Captain  Keppel, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  prove  highly  interesting.  Were  as  vigorous  measures 
adopted  towards  the  pirates  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  same  good 
results  would  flow  from  them  as  we  have  no  doubt  have  beenproduced  in  Borneo. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Dido  off  the  coast  of  Borneo  in  the  beginning  of  May  last, 
the  ship's  boats  were  dispatched  under  Lieutenant  Horton  with  orders  to  visit  the 
islands  of  Marundum  and  South  Natunas,  and  rejoin  the  Dido  at  Sarawak.  The 
party  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brooke,  who,  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Malay  language,  as  well  as  his  acquaintance  with  the  piratical  boats,  was  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  party. 

This  party,  on  arriving  off  Marundum,  suddenly  came  on  five  large  prahus,  with 
several  smaller  boats,  each  prahu  rowed  with  about  forty  paddles,  with  from  sixty 
to  seventy  men,  and  they  were  well  armed  with  guns  and  other  fire-arms.  The 
pirates  did  not  allow  the  Dido's  boats  to  close,  but  cutting  their  boats  adrift,  they 
made  off,  firing  at  the  same  time,  and  being  followed  by  the  man-of-war's  boats, 
who  returned  their  fire  ;  but,  through  their  extroardinary  swiftness  in  rowing,  they 
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made  their  escape  in  the  direction  of  the  Natunas.  On  the  following  night,  the 
Dido's  hoats  arrived  off  the  south  coast  of  Pulo  Serhassen,  where  they  anchored, 
and  next  day  six  prahus  came  towards  the  boats,  beating  tom-toms,  and  making 
every  demonstration  for  fighting.  The  British  boats  (three)  formed  abreast,  and 
advanced,  the  prahus  still  coming  on,  cheering  and  beating  their  tom-toms,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  pirates  detached  three  of  their  smallest  boats  in-shore,  to  take 
the  English  boats  in  flank,  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  Mr.  Brooke  observing  that 
they  were  not  the  regular  piratical  craft,  and  supposing  that  they  might  be  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  held  up  a  white  flag  of  truce  on  his  spyglass  ;  but  they 
disregarded  this,  and  when  they  had  come  within  a  distance  of  about  150  yards,  a 
smart  fire  was  opened  from  all  the  six  prahus,  as  well  as  the  shore,  which  was  then 
returned  by  a  destructive  fire  of  grape  and  cannister  and  small  arms.  The  pirates 
on  this  ceased  to  advance,  but  continued  firing  for  some  minutes  afterwards,  when 
one  of  the  prahus  gave  in,  and  asked  quarter,  and  the  other  five,  chased  by  the  two 
cutters,  made  for  the  shore,  keeping  up  a  fire  to  the  last.  The  pinnace  took  posses- 
sion of  the  prahu  that  struck,  and  the  others  were  likewise  taken  possession  of, 
which  latter  all  proved  to  belong  to  the  island,  mounting  three  brass  guns  each, 
with  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  well  armed  with  muskets,  spears,  and  krisses.  The 
prahu  that  first  struck,  was  the  same  size  as  the  others,  and  was  ascertained  to 
belong  to  a  Rajah  at  Rhio,  by  whom  it  had  been  sent  to  collect  tribute.  The 
pirates  declared,  that  their  attacking  the  English  boats  was  an  accident,  as  nothing 
would  have  induced  them  to  fire  on  the  British  flag,  had  they  made  it  ont,  but  that 
the  rising  sun  was  in  their  eyes,  and  they  did  not  discover  their  mistake  till  after 
they  had  commenced  the  action,  which  they  continued  in  despair  of  receiving 
quarter.  Ten  dead  men  were  found  in  their  boats,  four  mortally,  and  eleven  severely 
wounded ;  and  several  others  were  carried  on  shore  by  their  friends,  before  the 
boats  were  taken  possession  of.  As  their  story  was  plausible,  and  they  had  suffered 
so  severely,  Lieutenant  Horton  thought  it  right  to  release  them  with  a  caution. 
Their  plan  of  attack  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  arranged  by  some  one 
experienced4n  such  warfare,  and  they  afterwards  admitted  that  they  had  two  hun- 
dred men  concealed  in  the  jungle,  ready  to  attack  the  British,  had  they  attempted 
to  land. 

In  rounding  Tanjong  Datu  on  the  9th  of  May,  the  Dido  came  upon  three  suspi- 
cious  looking  prahus,  whom  she  chased  into  a  small  rocky  bay,  but  owing  to  a 
strong  current  keeping  the  ship  in  such  a  position  that  she  could  not  get  her  guns 
to  bear,  the  pirates  succeeded  in  escaping,  the  Dido's  boats  being  absent  on  the 
service  above-mentioned.  From  the  description,  they  appeared  to  belong  to  the 
same  fleet  as  the  five  prahus  encountered  by  the  boats  off  Marundum. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  Mr.  Brooke  having  lent  a  boat,  Lieutenant  Hunt,  with 
twelve  seamen  and  four  marines,  were  despatched  in  it  to  cruise  off  Cape  Datu, 
and  protect  any  vessel  that  might  arrive.  About  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  while  they  were  at  anchor  off  the  Cape,  it  being  very  dark  they  did  not 
perceive  two  prahus,  who  rounded  the  point  within  thirty  yards  of  them,  and 
immediately  assailed  them  with  shot  and  musketry  and  a  shower  of  stones,  and 
even  after  a  ten-pounder  which  was  in  the  boat  had  been  brought  to  bear,  they 
persisted  in  the  attack,  until  a  round  of  grape  swept  off  the  men  from  the  paddles 
on  one  side  of  the  nearest  prahu,  when  one  of  them  thought  fit  to  shear  off,  and 
the  crew  of  the  other  jumped  overboard,  and  were  nearly  all  shot  in  the  water. 
The  other  boat  succeeded  in  escaping,  having  been  taken  in  tow  of  a  third  larger 
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prahu.  The  slaughter  amongst  the  pirates  in  this  ease  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable, but  neither  in  this  or  any  previous  fights  were  any  of  the  Dido's 
men  hurt. 

Being  aware  of  the  dangerous  extent  to  which  piracy  was  carried  on  with  im- 
punity on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  also  considering  the  number  of  British  vessels 
that  must  annually  pass  the  island  on  their  way  to  China,  as  well  as  the  extensive 
trade  carried  on  between  Borneo  and  Singapore,  Captain  Keppel  made  inquiries 
Avith  the  view  of  making  such  an  example  of  some  of  the  worst  of  the  pirates  as 
Avould  have  the  effect  of  making  them  respect  the  British  flag  at  least.  He  ascer- 
tained that  the  most  formidable  came  from  the  Seribas  River,  situated  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Sarawak,  who  were  represented  as  at  once  the  scourge 
and  dread  of  the  coast — acknowledging  no  superior  power,  although  their  settle- 
ments formed  part  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo's  territory.  They  were  in  three  divi- 
sions, living  up  different  branches  of  the  same  river,  and  were  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  Malays  and  Dyaks,  and  united  could  send  to  sea  a  force  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  war-prahus,  carrying  from  forty  to  a  hundred  men  each.  They 
lived  high  up  the  river  in  strongly-fortified  positions,  and  although  they  had  been 
besieged  several  times  by  the  united  forces  of  the  surrounding  Rajas,  they  had 
never  been  conquered.  Their  piracy  was  represented  as  being  of  a  much  worse 
and  more  cruel  nature  than  that  of  the  Saloo  or  Lanoon  pirates,  and  the  latter 
preserved  the  lives  of  their  captives  and  sold  them  as  slaves  ;  while  the  Serebas 
pirates  never  gave  quarter,  looking  only  for  heads  and  plunder — the  Dyak's  share 
being  the  heads,  and  the  Malays  getting  the  plunder.  On  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, Captain  Keppel  resolved  at  once  to  attack  these  pirates  in  their  strongholds, 
and  by  burning  and  destroying  their  forts,  war-boats,  and  houses,  and  laying  waste 
their  country,  teach  them  what  they  might  expect,  should  they  again  attempt  to 
molest  a  vessel  under  the  British  flag.  Lieutenant  Horton  was  accordingly 
directed  to  fit  out  the  Dido's  boats,  as  well  as  that  borrowed  from  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  a  tope  was  procured  to  carry  a  month's  provisions  for  the  expedition.  All 
the  adjoining  chiefs  applied  to  be  permitted  to  send  boats  to  join  the  force,  and 
as  Captain  Keppel  thought  they  would  be  useful  in  destroying  fruit-trees  and 
molesting  the  pirates  in  the  jungle,  their  request  was  acceded  to.  On  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  June,  Lieutenant  Horton  entered  the  Serebas  River  with  a  force  of 
ninety-five  officers  and  men  from  the  Dido,  followed  by  about  three  hundred 
natives,  with  orders  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  Captain  Keppel  had  pro- 
posed. The  three  settlements  of  the  pirates  were  at  Paddie,  Pakoo,  and  Rembas. 
Of  these,  Paddie  was  the  principal  and  farthest  off,  being  situated  upwards  of  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  the  other  two  were  nearly  the  same 
distance  up  different  branches  of  the  Serebas — the  first  branch  leading  to  Rembas 
turned  off  to  the  left  about  forty  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  the  second  to 
Pakoo,  about  twenty  miles  further  up  on  the  same  side.  One  difficulty  which  the 
boats  had  to  guard  against  after  passing  Boling  was  a  bore,  which  was  said  to 
roll  in  with  a  terrific  rush  with  the  first  of  the  flood-tide,  an.d  to  avoid  which  it 
was  necessary  to  anchor  the  boats  at  particular  spots  and  await  its  arrival,  so  that 
it  was  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  before  they  appeared  before  the  forts  at  Paddie, 
which  they  found  situated  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  river 
branching  off  to  the  right  and  left. 

Just  within  point-blank  range  of  the  first  fort  (which  commenced  firing  on  our 
boats  the  moment  they  hove  in  sight),  was  a  strong  barrier  of  large  trees  drawn 
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across  the  river,  which  detained  them  for  a  little  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
during  which  time  we  had  three  men  wounded  without  being  able  to  bring  the 
pinnace's  gun  to  bear.  The  barrier  was  however  cut  through,  and  a  party  landing 
from  the  lighter  boats,  the  three  forts  were  quickly  carried,  and  our  native  fol- 
lowers arriving  soon  after,  the  village  was  pillaged,  and  by  eight  o'clock  the  whole 
country  for  a  mile  round  was  one  continued  blaze.  No  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  the  killed  and  wounded  were  immediately  carried  off  by  their  friends.  The 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  British  force  having  reached  them  several  days 
before  they  were  enabled  to  remove  all  their  valuables,  together  with  their  women 
and  children.  The  next  morning  was  employed  in  cutting  down  all  the  cocoa-nut 
and  fruit  trees,  and  burning  and  destroying  war-boats,  grain,  &c. 

In  the  afternoon,  Lieutenant  Horton  leaving  a  strong  guard,  proceeded  twelve 
miles  up  the  left-hand  branch  of  the  river  towards  the  Dyak  village  of  Lyai,  the 
Malay  part  of  the  population  living  at  Paddie.  After  dark  the  Dyaks  came  down 
in  great  force,  assailing  the  expedition  on  all  sides  from  the  banks  with  spears, 
stones,  and  occasional  musketry,  and  delaying  their  progress  by  cutting  down 
large  trees  across  the  river,  which  here  grew  very  narrow  and  shallow.  The 
night  being  both  dark  and  rainy,  they  anchored  about  midnight  opposite  a  clear 
spot  at  a  bend  of  the  river  close  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  ;  and  having  landed 
the  marines  as  a  rear  guard,  the  party  took  up  a  defensive  position  until  morning. 
During  the  night  they  were  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Dyaks,  who  came  down 
in  large  force  under  shelter  of  the  jungle,  when  they  would  burst  suddenly  out 
uttering  their  war-yells  within  pistol  shot  of  the  boats,  and  assail  them  them  with 
stones  and  spears,  but  they  fortunately  did  little  or  no  harm  to  the  invading  force, 
while  they  must  have  lost  numbers  from  the  deadly  fire  of  musketry  as  well  as 
grape  shot  that  was  poured  upon  them.  One  marine  only  of  the  Dido's  party 
was  badly  wounded  by  a  musket  shot,  but  it  was  their  last  hope,  our  boats  then 
being  close  to  the  village  containing  their  goods,  wives,  and  children. 

At  daylight  they  came  down  with  a  flag  of  truce,  offering  to  come  to  any  terms, 
which  was  accepted,  the  severe  lesson  they  had  received  being  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  chiefs  then  came  down,  and  agreed  to  abstain  for  ever  from  piracy  ; 
but  although  they  were  the  principals  of  the  Serebas  pirates,  still  they  were  forced 
to  admit  that  they  had  not  sufficient  control  over  the  other  tribes  to  become 
responsible  for  their  good  behaviour,  so  that  Lieutenant  Horton  visited  both  the 
settlements  of  Pakoo  and  Rembas,  inflicting  on  them  the  severe  lesson  which  he 
had  bestowed  on  the  pirates  at  Paddie.  Although  both  these  places  were  larger 
and  equally  well  fortified  as  Paddie,  they  were  so  panic-struck  by  the  news  that 
had  reached  them,  that  they  made  no  attempt  at  defence,  but  suffered  consi- 
derably more  from  the  English  followers,  who  had  been  greatly  reinforced  by 
nine  hundred  Dyaks  from  the  river  Singar,  and  the  consequence  was  that  many 
more  lives  were  lost  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 

Never  had  any  race  of  people  less  excuse  for  piracy,  as  it  is  impossible  to  ima- 
gine a  richer  and  more  beautiful  country,  or  one  more  gifted  by  nature.  The 
houses  were  full  of  grain,  the  whole  country  studded  with  cottages  and  fruit-trees, 
all  of  which  were  destroyed,  and  their  poultry,  goats,  and  bullocks  carried  off,  and 
upwards  of  forty  war-boats  were  burned.  One  new  boat  measured  ninety-two 
feet  in  length.  Many  iron  guns  were  taken,  and  a  few  brass  lelas,  but  there  must 
have  been  many  hid  which  our  people  were  unable  to  find.  Four  prisoners  were 
taken  at  Rembas,  who  are  to  be  held  as  hostages  until  the  chiefs  have  fulfilled 
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their  promise  of  meeting  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  at  Sarawak,  and  there  entering 
into  a  solemn  compact  after  their  own  fashion  to  abstain  from  piracy,  a  business 
the  superintendence  of  which  Mr.  Brooke  has  kindly  undertaken. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  adduced  by  Captain  Keppel  before  the  court  of 
judicature  on  the  admiralty  side  since  he  arrived  here  with  the  view  of  enabling 
the  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  Dido  who  were  engaged  with  the  pirates  to 
claim  head-money  under  the  Act  6  Geo.  4.  cap.  49,  that  on  the  22d  May  twenty- 
three  pirates  were  killed,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  the  crews  of  the  two 
vessels  which  attacked  the  Dido's  boats  on  that  occasion  could  not  have  been  less 
than  sixty-seven,  and  for  these  the  Dido's  officers  and  men  are  entitled  to  receive 
£•20  for  each  head  of  the  killed,  and  £5  for  each  of  the  others,  so  that  they  will 
receive  altogether  £795. 


NEW  ZEALAND,  AND  ITS  PRESENT  STATE. 

There  are  few  readers  of  the  Colonial  Magazine  who  are  not  aware 
that  of  late  years  the  islands  which  bear  this  name,  with  their  inhabi- 
tants, have  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  British  crown.  It 
is  proposed  to  give  a  succinct  account  how  this  has  occurred,  and  what 
is  the  present  state  of  the  infant  colony. 

1642. — These  islands  were  discovered  by  the  celebrated  Dutch 
navigator,  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1642  ;  and 
running  down  the  eastern  coast  of  the  northern  island,  passed  through 
what  has  since  been  called  Cook's  Straits,  he  lost  four  of  his  men  out 
of  a  boat  in  conflict  with  the  natives  ;  never  landed,  but  sailed  away, 
thinking  the  middle  island  was  part  of  a  great  southern  continent. 

1769. — There  is  no  evidence  extant  of  their  being  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, until  our  illustrious  countryman  Captain  James  Cook  landed  on 
them,  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 769.  He  circumnavigated  and  surveyed  both  islands  ;  and,  pur- 
suing the  instructions  under  which  he  sailed,  took  possession,  and 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  them  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master, 
King  George  III. 

1772. — Marrion,  a  French  navigator,  visited  these  islands,  and  was 
killed  by  the  natives. 

1791. — Vancouver,  in  a  king's  ship  ;  and  from  this  date,  the  inter- 
course from  New  South  Wales  has  been  constant. 

1814. — The  Bay  of  Islands,  a  fine  port  at  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  northern  island,  became  the  resort  of  whaling-ships,  which  went 
there  for  fresh  provisions;  and,  whilst  in  port,  the  natives  brought  their 
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>omen  on  board,  and  trafficked  with  the  sailors  for  their  prostitution, 
in  return  for  blankets,  tobacco,  &c. — The  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1814,  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  said,  "  Being  equally  solicitous  to  protect  the  natives  of  New  Zea- 
land and  the  natives  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  as  those  of  every  other 
dependency  of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,"  appointed  magis- 
trates, &c— Just  at  this  time,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  of  New  South 
Wales,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  England  Mission  at  the 
Bay  of  Islands. 

1819. — The  Wesleyans  established  a  mission  to  the  north  of  the 
northern  island.* 

1825. — A  company  was  formed  in  1825,  of  which  Earl  Durham  was 
the  president,  in  order  to  found  a  colony  in  the  northern  island,  to 
which  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  then  Colonial  Minister,  promised  to  grant  a 
charter ;  but  the  agent,  alarmed  at  the  natives,  abandoned  the  scheme, 
conveyed  the  emigrants  to  Sydney,  and  the  abortive  attempt  cost  the 
subscribers  £20,000. — After  this,  it  was  urged  upon  Colonial  Minister 
after  Minister  to  colonize  these  islands. 

1830. — Captain  La  Place,  a  distinguished  French  navigator,  was  at 
New  Zealand  ;  an  account  of  his  voyage  was  published  by  the  French 
government  in  1835.  The  English  missionaries  had  reported,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  hostility  which  had  occurred  between  the  natives 
and  the  French,  under  Marrion,  in  1791,  they  had  a  great  aversion 
to  the  French.  This  report  could  not  be  correct ;  because  one  tribe 
could  not  have  a  knowledge  of  what  had  occurred  with  another,  and  it 
was  very  unlikely  that  feelings  of  revenge,  which  might  be  in  the  breasts 
of  the  individuals  of  a  tribe,  should  be  entertained  by  the  people  gen- 
erally. But  Captain  La  Place,  a  French  naval  officer  of  high  character, 
in  a  work  printed  by  the  French  admiralty,  enters  fully  into  the  story 
of  Marrion,  and  completely  contradicts  this  report  of  the  missionaries  ; 
and,  we  regret  to  add,  in  this  official  report,  he  states  that  "  the  English 
missionaries  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  exhibit  neither  the  charity,  which  all 
the  ministers  of  religion  profess,  nor  the  generosity  for  which  their 
countrymen  are  remarkable  towards  strangers.  My  offers  and  my  solici- 
tations to  obtain  from  them  some  refreshment  for  our  sick  was  alike  in 
vain  ;  and  I  am  convinced  myself  that  these  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
suspecting  me  of  political  purposes,  endeavoured  to  disturb  the  harmony 
that  existed  between  me  and  the  natives,  by  insinuating  to  them  that  I 

a  Voyage  de  la  Favorite,  tome  iv.,  p.  35,  cited  in  Bannister's  British  Coloniza- 
tion and  Coloured  Tribes,  p.  182. 
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meant  to  take  possession  of  the  bay,  and  revenge  the  massacre  of 
Marrion."b 

1833.  — Sir  Richard  Bourke,  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
instructed  Mr.  Busby  as  follows,  as  resident  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  : — 

You  will  also  announce  your  intention  of  remaining  among  them  (the  natives), 
and  will  claim  the  protection  and  privileges  which  you  will  tell  them  are  accorded 
in  Europe  and  America  to  British  subjects,  holding  in  foreign  situations  similar 
to  yours.  You  will  find  it  convenient  to  manage  this  conference  by  means  of  the 
missionaries,  to  whom  you  will  be  furnished  with  credentials,  and  with  whom  you 
are  recommended  to  communicate  freely  upon  the  objects  of  your  appointment, 
and  the  measures  you  should  adopt  in  treating  wiih  the  chiefs.0 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  previous *to  this  appointment,  the  Church 
of  England  Missionary  Society,  who,  immediately  after  Mr.  Marsden's 
establishing  himself  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  had  sent  out  laymen,  who 
were  called  "their  settlers,"  now  sent  out  clergymen.  It  was  the 
deliberate  resolution  of  the  Society  to  give  the  mission  a  secular  and 
merely  civilizing  character.  The  slow  but  sure  success  of  what  Dr. 
Lang  calls  "the  missionary  carpenter,  boat-builder,  blacksmith,  plough- 
man, rope-spinner,"  &c,  made  known  in  monthly  and  weekly  reports 
throughout  England,  drew  attention  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  country; 
but  Governor  Bourke's  instructions  to  Mr.  Busby  were,  diplomatically 
speaking,  a  transfer  to  the  missionaries,  who  instead  of  carpenters,  &c. 
were  ordained  clergy,  of  the  sovereignty  from  the  crown  of  England  ; 
and  it  may  quiet  the  apprehension  of  those  jurists  who  may  imagine 
that  the  sovereignty  of  those  islands  was  indeed  ever  parted  with,  to 
recollect  that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  could  only  be  held  in  trust, 
or  at  the  least,  as  a  feudatory  principality.  That  the  missionaries 
regarded  it  somewhat  in  this  light  is  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  resisted  the  encroachments  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  have  modelled  the  administration  of  their  government, 
after  that  of  the  prince  bishops  of  the  middle  ages.  They  have  main- 
tained the  power  delegated  to  them  within  their  palatinate.  Resisting 
all  attempts  to  mediatize  them,  they  have  upheld  their  theocracy ;  and, 
we  know  not  whether  to  compare  the  converted  chieftainsd  to  tenants 
in  capite,  the  lesser  barons,  or  to  the  heads  of  tribes  ministering  to 
that  of  Levi. 

b  The  Rev.  Mr.  Beechem,  in  his  evidence  before  Lord  Eliot's  committee. 

c  Parliamentary  Papers,  ordered  to  be  printed  3rd  of  August,  1840,  p.  8. 

11  Chief,  in  New  Zealand,  is  the  term  of  a  rank  or  caste.  The  native  inhabitants 
are  divided  into  three  classes — chiefs,  freemen,  and  cookees,  or  slaves.  Hodgs- 
kin's  Narrative  of  Eight  Month's  Sojourn  in  New  Zealand,  p.  18. 
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At  home,  the  influence  of  a  wealthy  and  important  society  was  all- 
powerful  at  the  Colonial  Office,  glad  to  be  relieved  of  trouble  and 
responsibility,  whilst  obliging  a  great  party  ;  and  the  organ  of  that 
society,  its  secretary,  wielding  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  £100,000 
a  year,  £l5,000e  of  which  was  devoted  to  New  Zealand,  he  found  him- 
self virtually  governor  and  bishop  of  the  group  which  bore  this  name, 
although  the  operations  of  the  society  were  confined  to  a  small  spot  at 
one  end  of  the  northern  island.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  make  a 
shew  of  absolute  sovereignty ;  a  few  savages,  of  the  rank  called  chiefs, 
were  convened  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  led 
to  declare  their  independence,  and  hoist  a  national  flag.  The  farce  is 
almost  too  ridiculous  to  relate  as  an  historical  fact.  The  three  islands 
were  most  thinly  peopled,  millions  of  acres  without  a  living  soul ;  the 
greater  part  the  undivided  and  unapportioned  domain  of  nature;  islands 
as  large  as  Great  Britain,  with  little  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,* 
generally  living  on  the  sea  coastSj  and  these  divided  into  tribes,  more 
generally  families,  with  the  most  hostile  and  vindictive  feelings  towards 
each  other,  acting  on  the  principle  of  war,  revenge,  and  extermination, 
those  prisoners  who  were  not  slaughtered  and  eaten,  becoming  the 
slaves  of  the  conquerors.  There  was  an  audacity  in  getting  a  few  to 
assemble  at  one  spot,  and  declare  sovereignty  over  the  southern  islands, 
on  which  they  had  never  set  foot,  and  over  people  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  with  whom  they  had  never  come  in  contact,  and  who 
probably  are  not  of  the  same  race,g  and  different  tribes  speaking  different 
dialects,  if  not  languages.11 

1834. — By  this  period,  a  number  of  persons  had  settled  themselves 
in  different  parts  of  the  islands,  some  for  the  purpose  of  in-shore 
stations  for  killing  the  whale  upon  its  breeding-ground,  the  shallows  in 

e  Terry  (page  189)  makes  it  .£14,232.  13s.  7d.  by  the  Church  Missionary,  and 
£3,885.  lis.  lid.  by  the  Wesley  an— Total,  £18,118.  5s.  6d. 

f  Dr.  Reinhold  Foster,  in  his  Observations  in  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  in 
1775,  p.  224,  estimated  them  at  100,000.  Deiffenbach,  vol.  ii.,  p.  83,  names  and 
enumerates  the  tribes,  114,800.  Terry,  p.  176,  calculates  those  in  the  northern 
island  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  middle  island,  at  105,400.  Mr.  Halswell,  in 
his  admirable  Report  to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  printed  at  p.  Ill  of  the  61st 
number  of  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  at  107,219. 

s  Terry,  p.  176 — "  On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  northern  island,  about  Poverty 
and  Hawkes  Bay,  the  natives  are  different  to  other  tribes,  being  shorter  in  stature, 
and  darker  in  complexion." 

h  See  Major  Bunbury's  Report  to  Governor  Hobson,  at  p  106  of  Parliamentary 
Paper,  11th  May,  1841  ;  and  an  article  upon  the  Maori  Languages,  showing  that 
there  are  five,  at  p.  455  of  the  April  (1843)  number  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 
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Cook's  Straits  ;  amongst  them  were  some  Americans.1  Nothing  can  be 
more  mischievous  than  killing  the  whale  where  it  ought  to  be  sheltered 
and  preserved  with  the  greatest  care.  The  number  of  settlers,  many 
of  whom  were  connected  with  commercial  firms  at  Sydney  and  other 
parts  of  New  South  Wales,  who  were  procuring  timber,  pigs,  and 
potatoes,  and  shipping  them  in  the  numerous  small  craft  which  traded 
between  the  continent,  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  New 
Zealand  had  by  this  time  so  increased,  that  the  necessity  was  felt  by 
all  of  a  government,  and  a  petition  was  signed  by  most  to  the  crown, 
praying  the  exercise  of  that  sovereignty  which  had  been  proclaimed  by 
the  illustrious  Cook  ;  and  in  this  they  were  joined  by  the  principal 
merchants  of  London  engaged  in  the  South  Sea  trade.  A  great  jealousy 
existed  between  the  settlers  and  the  missionaries,  the  former  yielding 
no  obedience  to  the  latter ;  but  still  even  the  missionaries  found  the 
lawless  state  of  society  intolerable,  and  relying  upon  the  use  that  would 
be  made  of  them,  they  joined  in  1836  in  a  petition  for  a  government, 
thus  giving  a  full  proof  that  the  native  sovereignty,  the  existence  of 
which  they  had  declared,  was  one  which  yielded  protection  neither  to 
missionary,  settler,  or  native;  but,  through  some  extraordinary  influence 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  all  applications,  both  public  and  private,  were 
disregarded.  The  missionary  societies  at  home  were  opposed  to  the 
colonization  of  these  islands  in  any  way  ;k  their  determination  appears 
to  have  been,  at  the  cost  of  any  suffering,  to  leave  undisturbed  the  ex- 
periment of  training  up  a  native  Leyitical  republic,  under  missionary 
control,  directed  primarily  by  a  lay  secretary  in  England. 

1  See  Deiffenbach,  vol.  i.,  p.  99—"  It  is  sometimes  called  Maybeir's  Island,  after 
an  American,  who  has  a  whaling  party  there."  Motu  Navara — "  On  this  island 
also  there  is  a  whaling  party  of  Americans." 

k  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  3rd  of  August,  1840,  p  183,  for  "an  extract  from 
the  instructions  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee"  sent  to  their  missionaries, 
under  whose  care  one  might  imagine  the  natives  were  placed,  and  they  were 
directed  to  "steadily  maintain  those  principles  by  which  we  have  been  actuated  in 
resisting  the  proposed  schemes  for  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand.  On  the  20th  of 
July,  1840,  the  secretary  of  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society  made  the 
following  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  Lord  Eliot  was  chairman — Question  691  :  "  Has  not  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  directly,  and  in  terms  objected  to,  and  given  reasons 
against,  the  establishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  crown  in  New  Zea- 
land?" .  Answer:  " On  the  hypothesis  that  at  the  time  that  reasoning  was  em- 
ployed, it  was  practicable  to  reach  the  substantive  object  of  putting  down  the 
existing  evils  by  the  interference  and  influence  of  the  government;  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  that  was  practicable,  they  both  did,  and  I  presume  still  would,  object  to 
the  interposition  of  British  sovereignty." — See  farther  answers  to  the  same  effect 
to  questions  092,  693,  694,  695,  and  696. 
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A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  this  year  to 
report  upon  the  disposal  of  waste-lands  in  the  British  colonies  ;*  Mr. 
E.  Gibbon  Wakefield  was  called  before  this  committee  to  develope 
plans  of  colonization  which  he  had  first  brought  out  in  nominally  letters 
from  Sydney,  and  in  an  anonymous  publication  entitled  "England  and 
America."  His  principles  had  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  Lord 
Howick,  under-secretary  for  the  colonies,  had  brought  in  a  bill  to 
totally  change  the  system  of  "granting"  lands  in  any  cplony.  It  was 
not  merely  Lord  Howick  and  the  government  that  had  been  convinced 
by  these  works,  of  totally  changing  the  system  of  disposing  of  waste- 
lands in  the  colonies,  but  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  intelligence 
bestowed  almost  unmeasured  praise  upon  it ;  Mr.  Powlett  Scrope  wrote 
to  the  author,  without  knowing  his  name — 

I  cannot  remember  ever  reading  any  work  with  greater  interest,  or  more 
thoroughly  going  along  with  any  author  in  his  views,  opinions,  and  sentiments, 
than  I  have  done  on  this  occasion.  I  have  been  long  a  zealous  friend  of  coloniza- 
tion, as  the  one  great  cure  of  our  economical  evils,  and  a  solution  of  all  the  most 
perplexing  problems  of  political  economy  ;  but  the  notions  which  were  but  vaguely 
floating  in  my  mind,  I  find  methodized  and  arranged  in  a  more  lucid  and  convincing 
order  in  your  work  ;  a  work  which  I  trust  will  fix  the  attention  of  the  public  on 
this  great  subject,  and  secure  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  effectual  system  of  colo- 
nization by  the  government  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ward,  the  member  for  Sheffield,  and  formerly  minister  to  the 
State  of  Mexico,  presided  over  this  committee,  and  at  the  great  City 
gathering  of  February  13th,  1841,  generally  called  "the  Congress  of 
Colonies,"  he  spoke,  of  what  we  will  immediately  relate  some  of  the 
details  : — 

New  Zealand,  the  queen  of  her  own  hemisphere,  the  Britain  of  the  South,  has 
been  added,  by  private  efforts,  to  the  domain  of  the  crown,  without  a  violence — 
with  a  tender  care  of  native  rights — with  every  rational  hope  of  combining  the 
improvement  and  civilization  of  its  original  inhabitants,  with  our  own  advantage, 
as  a  great  colonizing  power.  Who  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  its  discovery  ?  I  say 
here,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Young  (member  for  Teignmouth),  that  no  man  can  speak 
of  the  modern  system  of  colonization,  without  paying  the  tribute  of  his  admiration 
to  Mr.  Wakefield,  as  its  originator,  and  congratulating  him  upon  the  speedy  recog- 
nition of  the  great  truths  which  he  developed.  No  man  could  better  exemplify  the 
truth  of  Lord  Byron's  lines — 

*'  But  words  are  things — and  a  small  drop  of  ink 
Falling,  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That,  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think." 

Mr.  Wakefield  has  made   England  think  upon  the  question  of  self-supporting 
emigration;  all  his  triumphs  have  been  those  of  conviction.   I  have  seen  his  theory 

1  See  Report,  Disposal  of  Waste  Lands  in  British  Colonies,  ordered  to  be  printed 
1st  of  August,  1836,  p.  80. 
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broached  first  in  "  England  and  America  " — partially  adopted  by  Lord  Howick  in 
1831 — developed  by  Mr.  Wakefield  in  the  Colonial  Land  Committee,  in  1836,  of 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  chairman,  when  its  author  was  Drought  into  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  keenest  minds  of  the  present  day,  I  need  only  mention  Mr. 
Roebuck,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Baring — still  farther  illustrated  in  the  New 
Zealand  Committee,  under  Lord  Kliot — carried  out  practically  in  South  Australia, 
and  with  still  more  striking  energy  by  yourselves — gradually  to  triumph  over 
every  obstacle,  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  every  thinking  man  who  has  had  leisure 
to  devote  his  mind  to  it.  Thus  it  is  that  opinion  forms  itself  in  England,  when 
great  truths  are  once  launched ;  discussion  strengthens  them  ;  opposition  clears 
away  doubt  •.  until  at  last  the  question  is  ripe  for  decision  by  the  government ;  then 
comes  the  hour  and  the  man.m 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Wakefield  before  this  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Ward  spoke,  greatly  raised  his  reputation  as  a  political  economist, 
and  procured  for  him  not  merely  the  confidence  of  parliament,  but  that 
of  the  influential  public  out  of  doors  ;n  but  it  was  before  that  committee, 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1836,  that  he  recommended  the  colonization  of 
New  Zealand  ;°  this  led  to  a  conversation  between  the  Hon.  Francis 
Baring  and  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  the  formation  of  a  plan  which  was 
shortly  after  embodied  in  the  draft  of  a  bill,  intituled  "A  Bill  to  facili- 
tate and  regulate  the  Settlement  of  British  Subjects  in  New  Zealand." 
As  it  was  in  advocating  the  peculiar  principles  of  colonization  of  which 
he  was  the  author,  and  upon  which  he  had  recently  succeeded  in 
founding  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  that  Mr.  Wakefield  drew  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Baring  to  the  subject,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  he 
proceeded  throughout  on  his  own  system.  Having  matured  his  plan, 
Mr.  Wakefield  communicated  it  to  some  private  friends  before  the  close 

m  The  report  of  the  meeting  is  in  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  No.  28,  February 
15th,  1841,  p.  45. 

11  For  this,  consult  the  memorial  of  the  capitalists,  merchants,  bankers,  and 
ship-owners  of  London — "  Sheweth,  that  your  memorialists  are  of  opinion,  that 
colonization,  condueted  on  a  large  scale  and  sound  principles,  offers  a  safe  and 
effectual  means  of  augmenting  trade,  affording  employment  for  various  classes, 
and  removing  some  of  the  causes  of  general  distress  ;  and  that,  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  improving  the  state  of  the  country,  they 
earnestly  hope  that  her  Majesty's  government  will  take  the  subject  of  systematic 
colonization  into  their  immediate  and  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining in  what  manner  the  best  practical  results  may  be  attained  :  That  your 
memorialists  address  themselves  to  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  government,  because 
they  conceive  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  the  subject  of  systematic 
colonization  is  rather  of  great  national  importance,  than  one  in  which  the  colonies 
have  a  particular  interest."  This  was  presented  previous  to  Mr.  Charles  Buller's 
motion  of  the  6th  of  April,  1843,  and  his  luminous  speech. 

°  See  p.  108  of  the  Report  on  the  Disposal  of  Waste  Lands  in  the  British 
Colonias,  ordered  to  be  printed  1st  of  August,  1836. 
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of  the  year  1836.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  some  additional  co- 
operators  having  been  obtained,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1837,  the  New 
Zealand  Association  was  founded,  of  which  the  first  meeting  was  held 
at  No.  20,  Adam-street,  Adelphi ;  Mr.  Wakefield  presided  as  chairman, 
and  resolutions  were  passed,  founding  an  Association,  consisting  of  two 
classes  of  persons — those  intending  to  emigrate ;  and  of  public  men, 
who,  without  any  pecuniary  interest  or  view  to  profit,  and  on  public 
grounds  alone,  gave  up  their  time  and  labour  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
very  arduous  national  undertaking.  The  committee  consisted  exclusively 
of  the  latter  class,  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  confide  the  execution 
of  the  plan  in  England,  and  was  at  first  composed  of  the  following 
persons  : — 


The  Hon.  Francis  Baring,  M.P.  Chairman 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Petre. 
Walter  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Philip  Howard,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
William  Hutt,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  Bart,  M.P. 
Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  M.P. 
W.  Wolryche  Whitmore,  Esq. 


Interviews  were  had  with  the  Premier,  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  at 
first  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill ;  but,  whilst  negotiations 
were  going  on  with  the  government,  his  Majesty,  William  IV.,  died, 
parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  committee  came  to  the  following 
resolution  : — 

Resolved — That  this  committee  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  negotiating  for  the  consent  of  her  Majesty's  government  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  for  giving  effect  to  the  views  of  the  association;  and  that  they  will 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  procure  an  act  for  that  purpose  during  the  next  session 
of  parliament :  That  it  is  expedient  to  strengthen  the  association  by  laying  their 
views  before  the  public,  and  adding  to  their  numbers. 

Previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  new  parliament,  a  large  accession 
of  emigrating  members  took  place,  and  a  junction  with  the  old  com- 
pany of  1825,  and  after  this  union  the  following  committee  was  agreed 
upon : — 


The  Hon.  Francis  Baring,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Durham. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Petre. 
Walter  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Enderby,  Esq. 
Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  D.D. 
Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Philip  Howard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

As  soon  as  parliament  met  an  interview  with  the  minister  was 
requested.     Lord  Melbourne  was  attended  by  Lord  Glenelg,  not  only 


William  Hutt,  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Lyall,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Captain  Sir  William  Symonds,  R.N. 
Henry  George  Ward,  Esq,  M.P. 
W.  Wolryche  Whitmore,  Esq. 
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the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  Mis- 
sionary Society  ;  the  scheme  was  no  longer  supported  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  it  was  evident  that  the  colonial  minister  meant  to  crush  it. 
In  order  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  change  of  feeling  in  the  govern- 
ment, it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  an  earlier  period,  when  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Wellesley,  R.  N  ,  Captain 
Arthur  Wakefield,  R.N.,  and  Dr.  Evans,  LL,D.,  waited  upon  Mr. 
Dundeson  Coates,  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1837,  to  present  to  that  society  the  first  pamphlet 
of  the  association,  and  to  request  their  advice  and  co-operation.  The 
answer  given  by  Mr.  Coates  to  those  gentlemen  was,  that  "  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  respectability  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  association, 
or  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  but  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  colo- 
nization of  New  Zealand  upon  any  plan,  and  would  thwart  them  by  all 
the  means  in  his  power." 

The  association  were  anxious  to  place  among  the  commissioners  for 
founding  the  colony  some  leading  members  of  the  missionary  society, 
and  to  revise  the  bill  with  them,  clause  by  clause,  adopting  any  sugges- 
tions that  might  be  reasonably  made,  with  a  view  to  protect  the  missiona- 
ries and  to  benefit  the  aborigines.  Instead  of  the  courtesies  which  the 
demeanour  of  the  association  seemed  to  invite,  Mr.  Coates  replied  by 
pamphlets,  in  which  the  members  of  the  association  were  charged  with 
love  of  lucre  and  wilful  deception.  These  were  answered  by  Mr. 
Wakefield  and  Dr.  Hinds.  To  analyze  the  whole  of  the  controversy 
would  be  impossible  on  this  occasion.  The  deputation  that  wailed  on 
the  ministers,  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Glenelg,  were  invariably  led 
by  Lord  Durham.  Wliat  passed  has  been  reported,  as  minutes  were 
made  at  the  time  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  deputation  ;  but  these 
noblemen  appear  to  have  been  not  only  uninformed  of  all  the  principles 
which  should  govern  colonization,  but  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  the  founding  of  our  colonies.  Lord  Melbourne  was  privately  re- 
minded of  his  adhesion  to  the  scheme  the  previous  year,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  association  received  a  message  from  Lord  Glenelg,  that  in 
consequence  of  some  new  information  his  views  were  changed,  and  that 
he  was  then  ready  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  plan,  but  must  remain 
"  unfettered  as  to  the  details  ;"  for  the  whole  of  which  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  will  do  well  to  examine  what 
fell  from  Mr.  Francis  Baring  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  on 
June  the  19th,  1838.  He  commenced  his  speech  by  a  statement  of 
the  origin  of  the  project,  and  the  bitter  and  interested  animosity  by 
which  it  had  been  assailed. 
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It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  a  number  of  gentlemen,  encouraged  by  tbe  in- 
creasing interest  wbich  the  people  took  in  the  matter,  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
circumstances  which  had  come  under  their  observation,  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  British  colony  in  New  Zealand.  They 
found  that  these  islands,  which,  according  to  the  principles  formed  by  other 
countries,  had  been  acquired  by  the  British  crown  by  those  forms  of  taking  pos- 
session which  have  ever  been  allowed  to  constitute  a  claim  against  other  civilized 
nations,  were  situated  in  a  temperate  latitude,  with  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility, 
a  climate  perfectly  suited  to  the  constitutions  of  English  emigrants,  and  produc- 
tions not  only  of  great  value  commercially,  but  of  especial  importance  as  rendering 
us  independent  of  other  countries  for  some  of  the  most  important  of  their  pro- 
ductions. They  found  that  their  position  rendered  them  of  so  much  importance 
to  our  growing  settlements  in  Australia,  that  the  possession  of  them  by  any  foreign 
power  would  endanger  the  stability  of  our  empire  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Their  researches  led  them  to  the  conviction  that  a  lawless  population  was  a 
degraded  one,  and  consequently  an  obstacle  to  any  moral  improvement  in  the 
natives.  They  trusted  to  this  latter  circumstance  for  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
the  missionary  body,  and  they  confided  in  their  anxiety  for  the  material  welfare 
of  the  country  which  government  is  supposed  to  entertain,  for  the  insuring  their 
support  to  a  plan,  in  the  success  of  which  they  conceived  that  the  stability  of  our 
dominions  in  those  seas  was  involved. 

The  names  of  the  commissioners  printed  in  the  bill  were  those  of 
the  Committee  of  the  New  Zealand  Association,  but  Mr.  Baring  did 
not  insist  upon  these  names,  he  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  minis- 
ters or  the  house  in  its  future  proceedings.  He  then  proceeded  to 
unmask  the  character  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  a  circumstance  to 
which  allusion  would  not  now  be  made,  if  opposition  to  the  bill  had 
not  been  transferred  into  the  most  injurious  thwartings  in  the  colony 
itself. 

To  this  bill  there  arose  an  opposition  from  a  quarter  whence  we  least  expected 
it.  It  commenced  by  a  series  of  pamphlets,  circulated  in  the  dark  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Christian  Missionary  Society,  in  which  our  motives  are  impugned,  and 
the  existence  questioned  of  all  those  feelings  by  which  honourable  men  should 
be  influenced.  It  was  announced  that  we  were  recurring  to  the  old  pretence  of 
civilization  and  advancement  of  religion,  while  there  was  upon  the  face  of  our 
plan  sufficient  indication  of  a  design  to  repeat,  at  the  expense  of  the  natives,  that 
oppression  and  those  excesses  of  arbitrary  power,  which  at  all  times  and  in  all 
other  countries  had  marked  the  progress  of  the  European  invader,  and  even 
degraded  the  name  of  civilization  ;  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  native  tribes,  which 
was  inherent  in  them,  and,  if  it  wanted  confirmation,  had  been  assured  by  a  formal 
recognition  by  the  British  resident,  was  to  be  called  in  question  ;  that  we  were 
an  association  of  jobbers,  whose  only  object  was  trading  in  land — which  all  their 
accounts  [observe,  the  accounts  of  the  missionary  society]  represented  as  impos- 
sible to  be  obtained  ;  and  that  we  should  be  the  means  of  impeding  the  great 
work  of  religion  and  civilization,  which,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  mis- 
sionary body,  was  rapidly  and  unfailingly  going  on.  [This  will  be  examined  in  the 
sequel.]     We  were  conscious  of  having  given  every  protection  in  our  power  to  the 
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tribes — of  having  fenced  and  guarded  their  interest  with  a  minuteness  of  jealous 
care,  which  in  some  measure  complicated  our  bill,  and  encumbered  it  with  pro- 
visions which  constituted  almost  the  only  difficulty  of  execution.  But  when  we 
found  every  overture  rejected,  we  did  begin  to  suspect  the  existence  of  some  mo- 
tives beyond  those  which  Mr.  Coates  had  thought  expedient  to  avow.  Sir,  these 
suspicions  have  been  more  than  confirmed.  Upon  a  close  and  searching  inquiry, 
we  became  convinced  that  it  was  less  from  a  desire  to  expose  our  motives  than  to 
conceal  their  own  ;  not  so  much  to  protect  the  New  Zealander  from  excess  of 
power  on  our  part,  as  to  maintain  the  influence  which,  from  motives  which  appear 
rather  less  than  spiritual,  they  had  been  engaged  in  founding  that  they  had  raised 
an  opposition,  which  in  its  tone  and  language  is  little  in  accordance  with  those 
doctrines  of  justice  and  charity  which  they  so  loudly  profess.  Sir,  some  curious 
facts  have  come  out  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry — the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land 
has  been  solved  by  the  missionaries  themselves. 

Here  Mr.  Baring  showed  that  land  to  a  large  extent  had  been  pur- 
chased by  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  on  their  own 
account.  They  have  since  claimed  96,219  acres,  and  besides  this 
official  claim  the  missionaries,  Shepherd,  Hamlin,  Puckey,  and  the 
former  missionary-agent  Ford,  claim  large  districts — it  cannot  amount 
to  less  than  130,000  acres.p  Mr.  Coates  has  since  stated  to  a  com- 
mittee of  parliament,  that  previous  to  these  debates  he  was  ignorant  of 
these  circumstances.  Mr.  Baring  then  asked,  "  What  was  the  state  of 
society  which  had  grown  up  under  the  mild  government  of  the  mis- 
sion ?  were  not  wars,  murders,  and  every  possible  excess,  rife  in  all 
parts  of  the  island  ?" q  The  fact  is,  so  late  as  1839,  natives  amongst 
whom  the  missionaries  resided  and  had  resided  for  many  years,  and 
who  had  the  character  of  being  as  active  and  zealous  as  any  in  the 
island,  perpetrated  massacres  in  cold  blood,  cooked  the  sufferers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  missionaries,  and  where  no  other  Europeans  lived/ 
The  missionaries  could  not  arrest  these  horrors,  but  whilst  they  were 

p  See  all  the  details  in  a  table  in  Dr.  Deiffenbach,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

<J  See  his  examination  on  the  25th  of  July,  1840,  before  Lord  Eliot's  Committee. 
Parliamentary  Papers,  3d  of  August,  1840,  p.  87. 

r  See  Rambles  in  New  Zealand,  by  John  Came  Bidwell,  p.  7,  8,  for  a  minute 
description  of  these  occurrences,  and  his  seeing  the  native  ovens  in  which  the 
cooking  had  been  performed,  and  a  portion  of  the  entrails  strewed  about. 

At  p.  63  of  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  No.  36,  for  March  13,  1841,  there  is  a 
report  to  the  company  from  Dr.  Deiffenbach,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs  : — "  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  wars  are  even  now  less  fre- 
quent. The  missionaries  claim  the  honour  of  having  effected  this  result;  this  is, 
however,   only  partially  true,   as  just  in   those  places  where  missionaries  most 

abound as  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  Kaipura,  and  the  River  Thames — the  wars  have 

been  the  most  sanguinary,  and  the  number  of  natives  diminished  to  a  most  frightful 
extent." 
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raging  they  should  not  represent  that  they  had  converted  these  people 
to  Christianity,  and  that  they  were  fit  persons  to  exercise  national 
sovereignty.     The  next  part  of  Mr.  Baring's  speech  was  a  detail  of 
the  negociation  with  the  government ;  he  recounted  what  had  passed 
in  the  interviews  with  the  Lords  Melbourne,  Glenelg,  and  Howick — 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  at  first  encouraged,  then  thwarted  ; 
and  so  on,  backwards  and  forwards,  until  at  last  Lord  Glenelg,  finding 
the  association  ready  to  act  upon  every  reasonable  suggestion  of  the 
government,  hit  upon  a  condition  which  he  thought  would  not  be  com- 
plied with — namely,  that  they  should  become  a  joint-stock  company. 
The  principle  of  the  association  was  to  colonize  New  Zealand  without 
the  most  latent  view  to  gain  or  profit.     The  secretaries  to  the  two 
missionary  societies  had  in  their  pamphlets  vilified  the  association  as 
having  such  views  ;  but  the  gentlemen  who  formed  it  determined  not 
to  adopt  it,  and  thus  this  was  a  move  which  did  not  answer  its  pur- 
pose, and  Mr.  Baring's  bill  was  thrown  out  upon  the  second  reading 
because  he  would  not  accept  Lord  Glenelg's  offer,  of  turning  the  asso- 
ciation into  a  joint-stock  company.     This  is  not  much  more  than  a 
short  abstract  of  this  important  speech,  but  it  is  not  alone  for  the 
matter  of  it  that  it  is  placed  on  record  here ;  a  word  or  two  must  be 
said  of  the  gentleman  who  delivered  it.     He  is  not  one  who  frequently 
places  himself  before  the  public,  but  those  who  know  him  best  most 
highly  appreciate  his  talents  ;  his  general  information,  his  experience 
from  having  visited  so  great  a  part  of  the  globe,  his  integrity,  his  con- 
summate judgment.     Much  therefore  arises  when   Francis  Baring  is 
placed  in  comparison  with  Lord  Glenelg — when  the  proposal  he  made 
was  brought  forward  in  the  most  straightforward  manner,  to  expose 
the  tortuous  pursuits  of  those  who  had  possession  of  the  ear  of  the 
colonial  minister.     The  association   was  not   put  down  by  this  first 
defeat,  and  the  gentlemen  of  whom  it  was  composed  determined  to  go 
on  without  the  aid  of  government ;  the  Commons  was  overloaded  with 
business.     Lord  Devon  proposed  in  the  Lords  to  form  a  committee  of 
inquiry  as  to  New  Zealand  ;  every  influence  was  used  to  disincline  the 
committee  to  the  scheme,  but  Lord  Devon,  Lord  Ashburton,  Lord 
Petre,  and  Lord  Durham  were  not  so  readily  deterred ;  and  although 
they  could  not  prevent  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  majority — "  that 
the  extension  of  our  colonies  was  a  question  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  crown"— still  they  called  before  them  witnesses  and  examined  them 
on  oath,  and  thus  placed  on  record  a  true  knowledge. of  the  islands  and 
their  resources,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  held  back  from  the 
public.     Just  at  this  period  Lord  Durham  was  appointed  Governor  of 
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Canada  ;  Mr.  Wakefield  went  with  him,  and  New  Zealand  and  its 
colonization  schemes  were  for  awhile  in  abeyance.  The  missionary 
interest  for  the  moment  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  triumphant; 
they  had  by  one  double  or  another  warded  off  the  declaration  of  British 
sovereignty.  Their  principal,  at  least  their  most  active  opponent,  was 
not  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  his  mind  was  fully 
occupied  with  plans  for  colonizing  another  part  of  the  globe  ;  this, 
however,  from  circumstances  unconnected  with  our  subject,  was  not 
a  state  of  affairs  destined  to  last.  Lord  Durham  and  Mr.  Wakefield 
returned,  and  on  the  29th  August,  1838,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Wright's 
Banking-house  of  the  persons  who  had  intended  to  emigrate  when  the 
association  was  first  formed,  and  who  were  joined  by  many  new  parti- 
sans, at  which  it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  Lord  Glenelg, 
and,  unconnected  with  government,  to  form  a  joint-stock  company, 
and  plant  a  British  colony  in  New  Zealand,  whether  its  sovereignty 
was  declared  or  not. 

On  the  2d  May,  1839,  the  New  Zealand  Company  was  brought 
before  the  public  through  the  powerful  exertions  of  Mr.  Wakefield, 
who  now  resumed  the  part  which  had  been  sustained  by  others  during 
his  absence.  Shares  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.  were  subscribed  for, 
and  paid  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  within  five  weeks 
100,000/.  was  paid  for  as  many  acres  of  land.  A  ship  of  400  tons, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Chatters,  was  immediately  despatched 
with  Colonel  Wakefield,  Dr.  Deiffenbach,  a  naturalist,  Mr.  Heaphy,  a 
draughtsman,  Naiti,  a  native  who  had  been  in  England,  and  a  few 
others,  who  formed  a  preliminary  expedition  to  determine  upon  a  site, 
and  to  negociate  with  the  natives  to  fix  a  colony  on  it ;  and,  marvellous 
as  it  may  appear,  the  ship  left  Plymouth  ten  days  after  the  formation 
of  the  company,  and  arrived  in  Cook's  Straits  in  ninety-six  days. 

August  the  2d,  1839. — The  Cuba  sailed  with  the  surveyor- general 
of  the  company,  Captain  Smith,  R.A.  The  company  had  taken  infi- 
nite pains  to  buy  up  all  claims  of  Europeans  on  the  western  side  of 
the  northern  island.  Europeans  had  attempted,  to  no  greater  extent 
than  a  whaling  station,  to  settle  in  any  part  of  Cook's  Straits.  The 
instructions  from  the  company  to  Colonel  Wakefield  are  thought  to  be 
remarkably  complete  ;  and  as  they  had  determined  if,  on  examination, 
it  should  prove  eligible  to  fix  their  colony  where  the  missionaries  had 
never  been,  and  distant  from  their  stations,  it  was  at  least  thought 
that  they  had  done  nothing  to  aggravate  the  promised  thwartings  of 
the  missionary  societies.  As  for  the  natives,  the  following  extract  is 
made  from  the  instructions  given  to  Colonel  Wakefield. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  native  owners  have  ever  been  entirely  aware  of 
the  consequences  that  would  result  from  such  cessions  as  have  already  been  made, 
to  a  great  extent  of  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  a  tribe  ;  justice  demands  not  only 
that  these  consequences  should  be  as  far  as  possible  explained  to  them,  but  that 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  buyers  should  also  be  exerted,  to  guard  them 
against  the  evils  which,  after  all,  tbey  may  not  be  capable  of  anticipating. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  excellent  intentions  of  the  company 
towards  the  aborigines.  Quite  to  the  north,  where  the  missionaries 
had  stations — at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  some  Europeans  had  estab- 
lished themselves,  the  natives  had  perhaps  acquired  some  idea  of  sale 
and  purchase  ;  but  in  the  south  there  was  neither  individual  nor  tribe 
ownership  of  land — there  were  no  boundaries  of  possession — the  couu- 
try  was  very  thinly  populated.  The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Cook's 
Straits  on  both  sides  for  some  hundred  miles,  and  divided  into  majiy 
tribes  or  families8  hostile  to  each  other,  and  breathing  the  desire  of 
mutual  extermination,  did  not  exceed  7,000  persons.  Colonel  Wake- 
field was  sent  to  an  almost  unknown  country ;  except  just  on  its  shores, 
civilized  man  had  never  trodden  the  middle  island  ;  and  with  a  river 
emptying  itself  into  Port  Nicholson,  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Hutt  was  untrodden  by  man  even  in  his  savage  state.1  His  instruc- 
tion therefore  ran  thus — "  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  furnish  the 
company  with  too  much  information  or  of  too  varied  a  character ;  we 
shall  be  anxious  to  know  all  that  you  can  possibly  learn  upon  every 
subject  of  inquiry — no  matter  should  be  deemed  unworthy  of  examina- 
tion— no  particulars,  however  minute,  will  be  unacceptable."  v 

September,  1839. — Five  ships  left  the  Thames  with  the  emigrants, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  carried  out  with  them  capital  to  the  amount 
of  200,000/.,  preceded  by  the  exploring  expedition  under  Colonel 
Wakefield,  in  the  Tory,  and  the  surveyor-general,  Captain  Smith,  with 
his  staff.  Never  since  the  days  of  Raleigh,  says  Professor  Merivale  in 
his  lectures  at  Oxford  University,  did  such  an  expedition  leave  the 
shores  of  England.  The  colonists  had  associated  much  together  in 
England ;  they  left  their  native  shores  with  perfect  confidence  in  the 
directors  of  the  company — in  perfect  confidence  that  the  time  was  near 
when  they  should  live  under  the  protection  of  the  broad  shield  of  Bri- 
tish monarchy,  and  that  they  had  quitted  their  father-land  to  found  a 
Britain  in  the  south,  where  the  language,  the  laws,  the  religion,  but 

s  See  the  Table  of  Dr.  Deiffenbach,  with  the  most  minute  particulars,  vol.  i., 
p.  195. 

'  See  the  impression  which  the  solitude  made  on  Deiffenbach,  vol.  i.,  p.  86. 

v  See  these  wise  and  copious  instructions  at  p.  116  of  Ward's  (the  Secretary  of 
the  company)  information  relative  to  New  Zealand. 
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more  than  all,  the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  should  take  root  vvitli  a 
firmness  which  nothing  could  wrench. 

September  6th,  1839. — The  second  edition  of  the  first  number  of 
the  New  Zealand  Gazette  was  printed  in  London  on  this  day,  greatly 
enlarged  from  the  first  publication  on  the  21st  of  August  previous. 
This  is  a  remarkable  document,  which  is  the  best  account  of  all  the 
previous  proceedings.  Its  able  editor,  Samuel  Revans,  embarked  with 
the  colonists,  and  printed  the  second  number  on  the  beech  at  Port 
Nicholson  on  the  18th  April,  1840.  At  first  it  was  a  weekly  publica- 
tion, but  as  the  colony  progressed  it  has  been  published  twice  a  week, 
and  its  files  contain  a  faithful  report  of  occurrences  in  the  young 
settlement. 

August  16th,  1839. — This  was  the  day  when  the  Tory  sighted  Cape 
Farewell,  being  the  ninety-sixth  from  Plymouth.  The  minute  and 
interesting  despatches  from  Colonel  Wakefield,  Captain  Chatters,  Dr. 
Deiffenbach,  and  the  report  of  the  directors  in  consequence  of  them, 
dated  May  14th,  1840,  are  collected  in  a  small  duodecimo  volume  by 
the  company's  secretary,  Mr.  Ward,  and  published  as  supplementary 
information  relative  to  New  Zealand,  being  an  addition  to  a  previous 
volume,  entitled  "  Information  relative  to  New  Zealand  ;"  which  rapidly 
passed  through  four  editions.  These  small  books  are  works  of  thrilling 
interest,  which  all  intending  emigrants  should  read  with  attention,  with 
the  subsequent  information  contained  in  a  small  volume  by  the  Hon. 
Henry  Petre,  which  he  published  after  he  had  seen  the  company's  settle- 
ments, and  which  has  gone  through  five  editions.  Mr.  Petre  was  so  con- 
fident of  the  prospects,  that  he  has  since  returned  with  his  young  bride 
to  Wellington.  As  well  as  Mr.  Petre's  work,  the  modest,  truthful  small 
volume  of  Mr.  Heaphy,  the  draughtsman,  may  be  as  warmly  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Heaphy  was  sent  home  with  despatches  from  Colonel 
and  Captain  Wakefield,  but  is  since  returned  and  settled  at  Nelson. 
The  first  Directors  of  the  Company  : 


The  Earl  of  Durham,  Governor. 
Joseph  Simes,  Esq.,  Dep.- Governor. 
Lord  Petre. 

Hon.  Francis  Baring,  M.  P. 
John  Ellorker  Boulcott,  Esq. 
John  William  Buckle,  Esq. 
Russell  Ellice,  Esq. 
James  Brodie  Gordon,  Esq. 
Thomas  Alers  Hankey,  Esq. 
William  Hutt,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Stewart  Majoribanks,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

February  8th,  1840. — On  this  day,  the  first  number  of  a  periodical 


Sir  Wm.  Molesworth,  Bart.,  M.  P. 
Alexander  Nairn,  Esq. 
John  Pririe,  Esq.,  Alderman. 
Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  M.  P. 
John  Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Thompson,  Esq.,  Alderman 

and  M.  P. 
Sir  Henry  Webb,  Bart. 
Arthur  Willis,  Esq. 
Geo.  Frederick  Young,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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publication,  entitled  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  was  published.  Its 
editor  was  a  barrister,  who  had  been  a  great  deal  in  Canada,  and  prac- 
tised on  the  Northern  Circuit  and  the  Yorkshire  Sessions,  and  has 
since  been  appointed  chief  justice  at  Wellington.  This  journal  is  one 
of  no  trivial  importance  ;  its  columns  are  limited  to  New  Zealand 
matters  ;  it  relates  all  which  passes  in  England  in  regard  to  those 
islands,  and  it  contracts  the  news  from  the  different  prints  published 
there ;  and  there  are  few  numbers  in  which  the  original  letters  from 
settlers  will  not  be  found  ;  thus  it  forms  an  authentic  record  of  passing 
occurrences,  and  gives  continued  information  as  to  the  real  state  of 
our  friends  at  the  antipodes.  It  is  published  once  a  fortnight,  in  a 
cheap  form,  6d.  a  number — thus  for  3d.  a  week  all  persons  thinking  of 
emigrating  have  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the 
settlements,  better  than  if  they  had  fifty  correspondents  on  the  spot. 
Again,  for  the  emigrants  themselves,  those  who  order  it  to  be  sent  out 
to  them,  not  merely  learn  what  is  going  on  at  home,  but  they  will  find 
in  it  every  possible  hint  which  may  serve  them  as  to  cultivation,  ship- 
building, flax-dressing,  commercial  and  nautical  pursuits  of  every  kind. 
But  reference  must  be  made  to  what  was  passing  with  the  government,  and 
parliament,  and  the  Colonial  Office.  Lord  Glenelg  had  been  something 
like  dismissed  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
in  June,  1839,  appointed  in  his  stead.  At  first,  Lord  Normanby  gave 
a  deputation  (of  whom  Mr.  Hutt,  member  for  Hull,  was  one)  assur- 
ances of  supports  This  he  subsequently  retracted  ;  but  the  more 
these  occurrences  are  examined,  the  more  evident  it  will  appear  that 
Lord  Normanby  was  the  dupe  of  misrepresentation  as  to  the  state  of 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

July  19th,  1839.— It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Colonel  Wakefield 
had  sailed  in  the  Tory  early  in  May,  and  it  was  well  known  that  his 
place  of  destination  was  Cook's  Straits,  some  hundred  miles  from  the 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where 
the  missionaries  had  come  into  contact  with  them.  The  lords  of  the 
treasury  on  this  day  made  a  minute,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

w  See  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Hutt  to  Mr.  E.  Gibbon  Wakefield,  before  Lord 
Eliot's  Committee,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1840,  as  follows  : — "  Did  you  not  under- 
stand that  the  deputation,  which  was  admitted  to  an  interview  upon  that  occasion 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  went  immediately  after  the  interview  was  ended  to  the 
waiting-room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  made  notes  of  the  assurances 
which  had  been  given  to  them  by  Lord  Normanby?" — Answer:  "  Yes,  I  under- 
stood that,  and  heard  them  one  after  another  describe  what  had  taken  place." 
p.  13,  Parliamentary  Report,  3rd  of  August,  1840. 
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My  lords  have  again  before  them  the  letter  from  Mr.  Stephen,  of  the  13th  ult, 
adverting  to  circumstances  -which  had  appeared  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  and 
to  Viscount  Palmerston,  to  force  upon  her  Majesty's  government  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  establishing  some  British  authority  in  New  Zealand." 

July  30th,  1839. — "William  Hobson,  Esq.,  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  over  that  part  of  her  Majesty's  territory,  which  is  or  may  be 
acquired  in  sovereignty  by  her  Majesty,  within  that  group  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  commonly  called  New  Zealand,"  &c.y  Governor 
Hobson  soon  after  sailed  in  the  Druid  frigate  to  Sydney,  where  a  sur- 
veyor embarked  with  him,  and  he  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  the 
30th  of  January,  1840,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Kororarika,  a  self- 
formed  settlement  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  met  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1840,  and  acknowledged  his  appointment.  There  were  but  forty-one 
persons,  including  the  resident,  Mr.  Busby,  and  a  native.2  The  mis- 
sionaries got  a  number  of  natives  who  had  the  rank  of  chiefs  in  some 
of  the  tribes,  but  there  was  not  amongst  them  any  chieftain  holding 
sovereign  power,  as  Governor  Hobson  himself  subsequently  stated  in 
a  despatch  to  Lord  Normanby,  dated  25th  of  May,  1840,  when  he  said, 
"  the  native  chiefs  have  neither  power  over  the  soil,  nor  authority  over 
those  who  reside  on  it"  a  although  he  had  previously,  in  a  despatch  to 
Sir  George  Gipps,  invited  the  confederated  and  independent  chiefs  of 
New  Zealand  to  concur  in  the  following  articles  and  conditions  : — 

Article  I. — The  chiefs  of  the  confederation  of  the  United  Tribes  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  separate  and  independent  chiefs  who  have  not  become  members  of 
the  confederation,  cede  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  absolutely,  and 
without  reservation,  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  which  the  said  con- 
federation or  individual  chiefs  respectively,  exercise  or  possess,  or  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exercise  or  possess,  over  their  respective  territories,  as  the  sole  sovereign 
thereof. 

Article  II. — Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  confirms  and  guarantees  to  the 
chiefs  and  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  respective  families  and  individuals 
thereof,  the  full,  exclusive,  and  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands  and  estates, 
forests,  fisheries,  and  other  properties  which  they  may  collectively  or  individually 
possess,  so  long  as  it  is  their  wish  and  desire  to  retain  the  same  in  their  pos- 
session.5 

So  far  from  there  being  a  congress  of  the  chiefs  or  leaders  of  a  tribe, 
such  was  the  barbarous  state  of  the  people,  that  such  a  person  was 
unknown  to  them.  For  a  blanket  they  were  willing  to  put  their  mark 
to  anything.      A  very  respectable  and  uninterested  witness,   neither 

x  See  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  26th 
of  July,  1839. 

y  See  Parliamentary  Papers  of  the  11th  of  May,  1841,  p-  2. 
•Ibid,  p.  6.       •  a  Ibid,  p.  !6.  b  Ibid,  p  9. 
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disinclined  to  the  missionaries  or  connected  with  the  company,  has 
given  evidence  to  this  effect.  This  gentleman  is  a  naval  officer,  the 
brother  of  Mr.  Blackett,  the  member  for  Northumberland,  who  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1840,  on  his  return  from  New  Zealand,  stated  to  Lord 
Eliot's  Committee — "  You  can  buy  any  chief  over  for  a  blanket  in 
New  Zealand,  to  any  opinion  you  think  proper ;  they  are  all  to  be 
bought  over"  c  A  member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hope,  the  present 
under-secretary  for  the  colonies,  asked  Mr.  Blackett — "  During  your 
residence  in  New  Zealand,  did  you  ever  hear  any  discussion  among  the 
natives  upon  the  subject  of  nationality,  or  observe  anything  tending  to 
a  regular  form  of  government  amongst  them  in  any  way  ?"  The  reply 
was — "  There  can  be  no  form  of  government  amongst  them,  there  are 
so  many  tribes."  The  missionary  societies  in  England  chose  to  assert 
the  contrary,  and  Lord  Normanby  was  led  to  say  in  his  instructions  to 
Governor  Hobson,  that  they  were  "  a  numerous  and  inoffensive  people, 
whose  title  to  the  soil  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  is  in- 
disputable." d 

We  have  already  quoted  Governor  Hobson's  observation  when  he 
arrived  amongst  them,  that  they  had  "neither  power  over  the  soil,  nor 
authority  over  those  who  reside  on  it."  This  was  a  neat  rebuff  to  the 
Colonial  Minister  ;  but  in  our  narrative  of  facts,  we  must  turn  to  what 
Colonel  Wakefield  was  doing  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south.  He 
had  arrived  in  Cook's  Straits  in  August,  and  determining  on  Port 
Nicholson  as  the  site  of  his  settlement,  near  to  which  his  native  inter- 
preter, Naiti,  was  born,  with  his  assistance,  and  that  of  an  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Barret,  an  extremely  right  sort  of  person,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  resident  tribe.  He  held 
a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  resident  tribes,  who  welcomed  his  arrival, 
and  prayed  him  to  settle  amongst  them.  On  the  23d  September,  1 839, 
they  all  signed  a  treaty  of  surrender,6  which  will  rank  with  the  peaceful 
treaty  which  Penn  made  with  the  red-man  in  North  America.  Here 
was  not  a  soldier,  or  marine,  or  naval-officer,  in  splendid  uniforms,  to 
awe  the  barbarian  ;  but  here  was  one  of  themselves,  who  had  been  in 
England  —  here  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  resided  many  years 
amongst  them,  married  amongst  them,  acquired  their  language,  who 

c  Parliamentary  Papers,  3rd  of  August,  1840,  p.  63. 

d  See  these  instructions  communicated  to  Mr.  Terry,  at  p.  11  of  his  book  on 
New  Zealand. 

e  A  most  interesting  account  of  this  meeting  will  be  found  in  Ward's  Supple- 
mentary Information,  p.  46.  See  also  the  treaty  itself  in  the  Appendix,  No.  15, 
p.  159,  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  ordered  to  be  printed  3rd  of  August,  1840. 
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bad  shown  tiiern  how  to  defend  themselves  in  a  murderous  attack  from 
another  tribe ;  and  these  two  men  explained  the  intentions  of  the 
strangers  who  had  come  amongst  them,  and  that  one-tenth  part  of  the 
land  would  be  reserved  for  their  future  occupation.  The  chiefs  replied, 
that  "they  would  live  with  the  English  as  with  eacli  other." f  Not, 
however,  satisfied  with  a  treaty  with  one  tribe  of  natives,  Colonel 
Wakefield  proceeded  to  treat  with  all  resident  tribes  who  could  be 
found  from  Taranaki,  near  New  Plymouth,  to  the  northern  shores  of 
the  middle  island.  His  journals  and  despatches  will  be  read  with  great 
interest,  and  all  his  statements  are  confirmed  by  a  separate  account  of 
many  of  these  transactions  by  Dr.  DeifFenbach,  in  the  two  volumes 
which  he  has  published  since  his  return  to  England. 

The  title  to  the  land  being  thus  prepared  for  the  surveying- staff  and 
settlers,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  Aurora,  the  Oriental,  the  Duke 
of  Roxburgh,  the  Bengal  Merchant,  from  the  Clyde,  the  Adelaide,  and 
the  Glenbervie,  arrived  with  emigrants  at  Port  Nicholson  between  the 
21st  January,  1839,  and  the  7th  March,  1840  ;  these  ships  contained 
a  very  considerable  number  of  Englishmen,  who  at  home  had  in  vain 
prayed  for  the  protection  of  British  law. 

November,  1839. — The  missionaries  learning  the  arrival  of  the  Tory 
at  Port  Nicholson,  soon  began  their  interference.  The  Rev.  William 
Williams  went  there  in  a  schooner,  although  well  aware  of  the  solemn 
cession  of  this  territory  to  the  Company,  and  of  the  reserves  made  for 
the  native  families,  and  used  his  endeavours  "  to  create  mischief,  and 
ensure  the  settlers  a  bad  reception  ;  his  efforts  (the  colonel  adds)  have 
signally  failed,  owing  to  the  good  faith  of  the  natives,  and  to  their  entire 
belief  in  my  word,  which  has  never  been  forfeited  to  them."h  The  set- 
tlers, learning  that  Captain  Hobson  had  arrived  at  the  missionary- 
station  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  had  saluted  a  flag  as  the  national 
one  of  the  independent  native  government  of  the  islands  of  New  Zealand, 

f  See  DeifFenbach's  account  of  it,  vol.  i.,  p.  138,  139. 

s  Colonel  Wakefield's  Journal,  printed  in  Ward's  Supplementary  Information, 
p.  47. 

h  See  Colonel  Wakefield's  Fourth  Journal,  printed  in  the  16th  number  of  the 
New  Zealamd  Journal,  for  August  29th,  1840,  p.  200.  Since  the  days  of  Captain 
Cook,  few  publications  have  been  more  interesting  than  these  journals  and 
despatches ;  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  are  not  collected,  and  printed  in 
a  volume. —  See  also,  upon  this  subject,  the  petition  of  this  missionary  to  her 
Majesty,  forwarded  by  direction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  Lord  John  Russell,  with  Mr.  Simes's  reply,  and  a  history  of  the  negotia- 
tion which  Mr.  Williams  made  for  a  "slice  lor  himself  "--printed  in  pages  139  to 
143  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  11th  of  May,  1841. 
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now  found  themselves  resident  under  a  foreign  government,  of  tiie  laws 
of  which  they  were  not  only  ignorant,  but  they  knew  that  they  were 
barbarous,  warlike  tribes,  who  had  no  defined  power ;  they  had  nothing 
left  but  to  negotiate  with  the  native  inhabitants,  persuading  them  to 
adopt  the  law  of  England  as  the  law  of  their  recognized  independent 
state.  These  acts,  and  the  native  constitution  arising  out  of  them,  will 
be  found  in  a  fine  state  paper,  in  the  2d  number  of  the  New  Zealand 
Gazette,  printed  at  Wellington  on  the  18th  of  April  1840. — The  com- 
mittee for  the  government  of  the  colony  consisted  of — 


Colonel  William  Wakefield,  President. 

George  Samuel  Evans,  barrister-at-law. 

The  Hon.  Henry  William  Petre. 

Dudley  Sinclair,  Esq. 

Francis  Alexander  Molesworth,  Esq. 

Captain  Edward  Daniel. 

Lieut.  William  Mein  Smith,  R.A. 

Richard  David  Harum,  Esq. 


Edward  Betts  Hopper,  Esq. 

George  Duppa,  Esq. 

George  Hunter,  Esq. 

Henry  Moreing,  Esq. 

Henry  St.  Hill,  Esq. 

Thomas  Mitchell  Partridge,  Esq. 

Major  David  Starkie  Durie. 

Samuel  Revans,  Secretary. 


These  proceedings  being  reported  to  Governor  Hobson,  he  lost  not  an 
hour  in  dispatching  a  military  escort  to  put  down  "the  traitors,"  as 
he  called  them  ;  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  did  without 
authority  : — 

Your  lordship  may  he  disposed  to  regret  that  1  was  unable  to  proceed  to  Port 
Nicholson,  as  I  had  intended,  early  in  March.  It  strikes  me  as  a  matter  of  congra- 
tulation, that  1  did  not  go  there;  as  I  reported  in  my  letter  of  the  17th  February 
last,  I  should  have  made  my  appearance  amongst  these  demagogues  without  even 
the  power  to  appoint  a  magistrate,  and  should  only  have  displayed  my  inability  to 
perform  the  most  ordinary  duty  of  a  governor.1 

June  20th,  1840. — Lieutenant  Shortland,  with  his  military  escort, 
arrived  at  Port  Nicholson,  where  he  found  the  settlers  the  most  loyal 
men  in  the  world,  desirous  themselves  to  promulgate  the  proclamation 
of  sovereignty  which  he  had  brought  with  him.k  This  matter  had  at 
least  one  good  and  great  effect,  it  forced  from  Governor  Hobson  a 
proclamation  of  British  sovereignty1  just  in  time  to  save  the  islands  for 
the  British  crown,  as  the  French  frigate  l'Aube  arrived  five  days  after- 
wards, with  a  French  naval  officer,  Captain  Lavaud,  with    French 

1  Page  16  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  printed  11th  of  May,  1841,  in  despatch 
from  Governor  Hobson  to  Lord  John  Russell,  25th  of  May,  1840. 

k  See  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  with  Governor  Hobson,  pp.  79,  80  of 
Parliamentary  Papers,  11th  of  May. 

1  See  Hobson's  account  of  it,  at  page  16  of  these  Parliamentary  Papers ;  "  I 
yielded  to  the  emergency  of  the  case,  arising  out  of  the  events  at  Port  Nicholson, 
and  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  her  Majesty/' 
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proclamations  to  take  possession  of  these  islands  for  the  French  crown  ; 
and  thus  was  attained  by  the  brave  settlers  at  Wellington,  what  had 
been  denied  to  the  most  influential  at  home.  The  proclamation  was  not 
only  hailed  with  delight  by  the  settlers  at  Port  Nicholson,  but  was 
equally  valued  by  their  friends  and  protectors  at  home  ;m  still,  it  was 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  a  moment,  that  Lieutenant  Shortland  brought 
with  him  mounted  police,  who  patroled  the  beach  with  fetters  in  their 
hands  ;  and  it  is  evident  Colonel  Wakefield11  and  his  companions  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  experiencing  the  fate  of  Columbus.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  was  asked  his  opinion  respecting  the  security  of  expending 
capital  on  the  place  ?  He  replied — "  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  satisfy  you, 
or  give  you  my  opinion  at  all  on  the  matter,  as  I  am  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  instructions  to  order  you  off  the  land,  to  give  place 
for  a  government  township."0  Governor  Hobson,  without  the  slightest 
authority,  purchased  of  the  American  consul,  Clendon,  a  site  for  a 
capital,  for  £  15,000. p  Clendon  could  have  no  title — he  was  a  mere 
squatter  ;  it  is  therefore  a  gross  instance  of  ignorance,  in  even  treating 
for  it.  Checked  by  Sir  George  Gipps,  he  deserted  his  fancied  capital 
of  Russell,  and  went  to  a  spot  in  the  Frith  of  the  Thames,  of  marvel- 
lous natural  beauty — in  this  respect  rivalling  the  most  favoured  spots 
on  the  globe, q  but  there  was  no  harbour  ;r  there  were  no  inhabitants  ; 
no  one  to  govern,  but  his  own  officials  and  the  soldiers  he  carried  with 
him.  Not  a  word  can  be  traced  in  any  of  the  instructions  given  to  him, 
of  his  being  directed  to  form  a  colony.  He  had  but  one  surveyor,  and 
not  a  colonist  with  him,  or  likely  to  arrive ;  and,  according  to  the  arti- 
cles which  we  have  already  copied,  he  was  there  to  secure  to  the  natives 
"the  full,  exclusive,  and  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands  and 
estates,  forests,  fisheries,"  &c.  What  business  had  he  there,  then? 
"  There  was  a  large  native  fortification,  Kaneranga,  often  containing 

m  This  account  arrived  in  London  just  at  the  moment  of  a  great  gathering  at 
Plymouth  to  celebrate  the  departure  of  some  emigrants.  Mr.  Wakefield  arrived  in 
the  mail,  just  in  time  to  announce  it ;  it  was  on  the  30th  of  October,  1840.  See 
what  he  said  at  that  meeting,  and  the  speeches  of  the  Lords  Devon,  Eliot,  and 
Courtenay,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Luney,  Messrs.  Bulteel,  Gill,  Captain  King,  &c. 

n  Heaphy,  p  9 ;  this  little  volume  should  be  read  by  all  who  intend  to  emigrate, 
and  their  friends.  °  Ibid. 

p  See  the  correspondence,  as  to  this  :  the  refusal  of  Sir  George  Gipps  to  sanc- 
tion it,  Sir  George's  refusal  of  Hobson's  draft,  at  page  43  of  the  Parliamentary 
Papers,  12th  of  August,  1842. 

i  See  Deiffenbach,  vol  i,  p.  277. 

r  Ibid,  p. 274 — "There  is  no  harbour,  properly  speaking,  in  the  Waiho,  or  Frith 
of  the  Thames,"  &c. 
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nearly  2,000  inhabitants,'"  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  he  never  attempted 
to  treat  with  them  for  permission  to  settle  in  this  frith,  but  it  was  not 
very  distant  from  Fairburns,  the  missionary's  land,  of  which  he  claims 
40,000  acres.1  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Colonial  Minister  never 
meant  Governor  Hobson  to  go  to  this  spot,  as  the  wooden-house  built 
for  him  at  the  expense  of  government  was  shipped  to  Wellington.  The 
chief  judge  and  the  attorney-general  took  their  passage  to  Wellington, 
no  doubt  expecting  to  find  the  seat  of  government  there.  Governor 
Hobson  had  sent  to  him,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  instructions  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  respecting  his  expenditure ;v  these  received 
no  attention.  Governor  Hobson,  instead  of  going  to  Cook's  Straits, 
where  a  great  body  of  colonists  had  established  themselves,  went  directly 
to  the  missionary  station,  and  appointed  the  agent,  George  Clark,  of 
the  London  Church  Missionary  Society,  protector  of  the  aborigines, 
and  employed  him  to  make  an  examination  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
the  report  of  which  shows  it  to  be  anything  but  adapted  for  a  settle- 
ment, and  the  natives  numerous,  and  most  hostile  to  Europeans.* — 
Advertisements  were  issued  at  Sydney,  vhich  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
jobbers  to  purchase  lots,  which  were  to  form  a  town,  and  the  future 
capital  of  the  islands.  A  worse  planned  enterprise  never  was  under- 
taken ;*  no  country  land  was  given  out  for  sale  during  the  first  year.7 
If  the  Swan  River  Settlement  had  acted  as  a  beacon  against  dispersion, 
Aucland  may  act  against  concentration,  for  the  governor's  settlement 
consisted  of  only  35  acres  of  ground  ;  the  combination  of  land,  labour, 

s  Deiffenbaeh,  p.  274. 

*  Ibid,  p.  280.  Deiffenbaeh  states  [the  claim  of  this  missionary  being  90  square 
miles. 

*  They  were  printed  at  page  43.  Parliamentary  Papers,  11th  of  May,  1841  ;  and 
again  warned  against  expenditure,  4th  of  August,  1841 — Parliamentary  Papers, 
p.  90,  of  August  12th,  1842. 

w  See  the  Report  of  Mr.  Clarke,  pp.  93—100  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  12th  of 
August,  1842. 

x  For  a  minute  history  of  this  remarkable  act  of  folly,  the  reader  is  requested  to 
consult  Terry's  New  Zealand,  pp.  135—116,  and  Deiffenbaeh,  vol  i.,  pp.  11,  12. 

y  Terry,  p.  147 ;  and  Governor  Hobson's  letter  to  the  Colonial  Minister,  5th  of 
"August,  1841,  p.  150,  Parliamentary  Papers,  12th  of  August,  1842.  Dr.  Deiffen- 
baeh, who  entertains  a  better  opinion  of  the  position  of  Aucland  than  might  be 
formed  from  Mr  Clarke's  Report,  says — "  Its  population,  which  amounts  to  more 
than  2,000,  has  been  drawn  together  from  all  parts  of  the  island.  A  bank  has  been 
formed  ;  fine  barracks  have  been  built  of  scoria  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  a  general 
spirit  of  over-speculation  in  land,  without  any  attempt  to  explore  the  home- 
resources  of  the  island,  there  would  be  every  ground  for  hoping  that  the  place 
would  gradually  and  steadily  rise  into  importance. 
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and  capital,  was  a  principle  treated  with  entire  contempt ;  it  would 
seem  as  if  Governor  Hobson  was  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that 
cultivation,  after  a  length  of  time,  might  be  the  result  of  a  town,  and 
not  that  a  town  was  generally  the  result  of  cultivation.  The  officials 
under  Governor  Hobson  were  allowed  to  select,  for  purposes  of  specu- 
lation, the  most  advantageous  lots  in  the  proposed  town;  in  various 
ways,  this  had  the  worst  effect ;  it  created  a  neglect  of  first  duties,  it 
raised  in  them  a  spirit  of  gambling  in  land,  and  of  course  led  to  their 
representing  Aucland  as  the  best  position  for  the  government.  Lord 
Stanley,  however,  in  the  most  straightforward  manner,  refused  these 
sales  ;z  but  another  blue-book  is  wanting,  for  the  knowledge  of  how  far 
his  lordship's  orders  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Inducements  were 
held  out  for  labouring  settlers  who  had  been  sent  to  Wellington  at  the 
Company's  expense,  to  re-emigrate  to  Aucland  ;  this  has  not  only  been 
reprobated  by  Lord  Stanley;21  but  the  Colonial  Office  has,  it  is  believed, 
sent  out  others  in  their  stead  to  the  Company's  settlement ;  but  this 
could  not  recompense  the  settlers  for  the  extra  price  they  had  paid  for 
labour  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance  ;  but,  however,  that  is  a 
trifle,  in  comparison  to  what  the  brave  settlers  in  Cook's  Straits  suffered, 
in  consequence  of  his  conduct. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  in  June,  1840,  he  had  sent  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  with  mounted  police  and  fetters}  to  dissolve  the  provisional 
government  which  had  been  established  by  Colonel  Wakefield  and  his 
committee,  surrounded  by  tribes  of  native  barbarians.  It  might  have 
been  expected,  that  with  countrymen  so  placed,  he  would  have  been 
most  tender  of  dissolving  that  magical  power  which  it  was  known  they 
had  attained  over  the  natives.  It  may  be  almost  inferred,  that  he  was 
selected  as  the  instrument  to  do  more  than  thwart  the  colonists  in  their 
herculean  task  ;  his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  abandon  them  to 
whatever  fate  these  natives  might  choose  to  exercise  over  them,  for  he 
never  took  farther  notice  of  the  colonists,  until  August,  1841  ;  and  yet 
he  knew  that  "their  (the  natives')  habits  were  so  inveterately  opposed 
to  those  of  civilized  life,  and  their  practices  so  repugnant  to  the  customs 
of  Englishmen,"  b  that  harmony  with  settlers  could  not  be  expected  to 

*  See  Lord  Stanley's  despatch  to  Governor  Hobson,  24th  of  September,  1841, 
at  page  130  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  12th  of  August,  1842. 

a  See  Lord  Stanley's  despatcli  to  Governor  Hobson,  24th  of  June,  1842,  printed 
at  page  162  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  12th  of  August,  1842. 

b  From  a  despatch  from  Governor  Hobson  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  dated  15th  of  October,  1840— page  113,  Parliamentary  Papers,  11th  of 
May,  1841. 
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be  preserved,  he  left  them  to  the  chance  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
natives,  and  threatened,  by  his  deputy,  that  they  might  expect  to  be 
ordered  off  the  land.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect  of  their  own 
governor,  the  settlers  sent  a  deputation  to  Sydney,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Evans  and  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Moreing,  to  lay  their  case  before  Sir 
George  Gipps.  This  gentleman,  unconnected  with  the  missionary 
societies  in  London,  received  the  deputation  not  only  with  great  polite- 
ness, but  with  marked  attention;  and,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1840, 
told  them  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell,  wishing 
him  to  treat  the  settlers  in  Cook's  Straits  with  "consideration  and 
kindness  ;"  and,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  executive 
council,  he  granted  them  a  location  at  Port  Nicholson,  of  1 10,000  acres 
of  land,c  and  appointed  Colonel  William  Wakefield  and  Messrs.  Evans, 
Hanson,  Moreing,  St.  Hill,  Hunter,  and  Daniell,  justices  of  the  peace- 
It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  the  one  governor  with  the  other ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  deputation  had  been  received,  the  attention  paid 
to  it,  the  consideration  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  settlers  at  Port 
Nicholson,  was  anything  but  pleasing  to  Governor  Hobson  ;  for,  on  the 
26th  of  May  following,  without  ever  having  been  near  them,  he  wrote 
home — 

Those  persons  who  have  settled  at  Port  Nicholson  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Company  are,  from  their  rank,  their  numhers,  and  their  wealth,  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  colony;  but,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  impunity  with 
which  they  have  heretofore  in  defiance  of  the  government  encroached  on  the  land, 
they  assume  a  tone  of  dictation  and  authority,  which  is  totally  subversive  of  all 
government,  and  which  must  eventually  be  overcome,  or  the  sole  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  island  must  be  surrendered  to  their  hands/1. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  uncalled-for  remark,  arose  from  the 
delivery  of  a  paper  of  congratulation,  remonstrance,  and  advice,6  of  six 
of  these  magistrates,  by  Colonel  Wakefield.  When  these  settlements 
progress  to  be  a  great  place — to  be,  as  Lord  Ashburton  prophesied, 
the  Britain  of  the  South — some  future  historian  will  relate  in  detail 
these  circumstances,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  print,  verbatim,  the  import- 
ant paper  to  which  reference  is  now  made.  Its  remarkable  good  sense, 
its  firmness,  its  politeness,  its  truth,  and  fine  writing,  place  it  at  once 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  state  papers  on  record. 

c  At  page  75,  and  following,  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  of  the  12th  of  August, 
1842,  will  be  found  the  correspondence  between  Sir  George  Gipps  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  relating  the  detail  of  these  circumstances. 

d  Extract  from  Governor  Hobson's  letter,  dated  26th  of  May,  1841,  printed  at 
page  112  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  Pith  of  August,  1842. 

*  It  is  printed  at  page  108  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  12th  of  August,  1842. 
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There  is  another  paper,  carrying  out  the  same  sentiments,  signed  by 
most  of  the  settlers  at  Wellington,  upon  a  public  meeting  being  held 
to  congratulate  her  Majesty  upon  the  birth  of  the  princess  royal,  when 
they  seized  the  opportunity  of  praying  for  that  which  they  had  in  vain 
asked  of  Governor  Hobson.  We  have  no  doubt,  from  the  matter  of  it, 
that  this  address  was  read  by  Lord  Stanley,  and  that  the  answer  to  it 
was  written  by  himself,  and  not  a  letter  prepared  by  a  clerk  to  receive 
his  signature.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  despatch,  No.  35,  of  the  13th  November  last,  en- 
closing an  address  to  her  Majesty  from  the  inhabitants  of  Wellington,  at  Port 
Nicholson,  of  congratulation  on  the  birth  of  the  princess  royal ;  joined  to  which 
is  a  petition  that  her  Majesty  will  either  instruct  her  representative  and  his  officers 
to  take  up  their  residence  where  the  parties  signing  the  requisition  allege  that 
the  population  and  the  wealth  of  the  colony  have  concentrated  themselves,  and 
which,  they  assert,  nature,  by  the  judgment  of  all  impartial  men,  points  out  as  the 
proper  seat  of  government ;  or  that  her  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient substitute  by  granting  to  them  the  most  ample  power  of  legislation  and 
administration  as  a  municipality,  or  by  such  other  arrangements  as  may  seem  fit. 
You  will  acquaint  the  inhabitants  of  Wellington,  from  whom  this  address  and 
petition  proceed,  that  I  have  laid  them  before  the  Queen,  who  was  pleased  to 
receive  them  very  graciously  ;  and  that  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  command 
me  to  express  her  sense  of  the  efforts  which  they  have  made,  and  the  success  which  appears 
to  have  attended  them  in  the  formation  of  a  thriving  settlement,  and  to  assure  them  that 
.she  has  issued  such  instructions  to  her  representative  in  the  colony  as  will  secure  to  them 
the  advantages  which  they  desire  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  management  of 
their  local  affairs — Stanley/ 

For  the  sake  of  putting  these  important  state  papers  together,  the 
exact  course  of  dates  has  not  been  followed  ;  it  may  therefore  be 
stated,  that  soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  first,  and  upon  the 'first 
formation  of  the  legislative  council,  Colonel  Wakefield  was  included 
in  the  list  of  its  members,  but  its  sittings  were  to  be  held  many  hun- 
dred miles  from  his  first  duties  ;  he  begged  therefore  to  have  his  name 
erased.  There  are  those  who  think  him  so  conspicuously  fitted  for  it, 
that  it  might  have  been  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  held 
the  sittings  of  the  council  where  he  could  have  attended  ;  for,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  he  has  not  merely  gained  the  confidence  of  his 
brother- settlers,  but  that  the  Anglo-Zealand  public  at  home,  no  small 
body  of  persons,  entertain  a  great  respect  for  him.  It  is  time,  how- 
ever, to  follow  the  course  of  events  at  home. 

April  4th,  1840. — Many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  anxious  to  plant 
the  Church  of  England  worship  in  New  Zealand,  independent  of  secu- 

f  The  address  and  letter  will  be  found  at  p.  177  to  179  of  Parliamentary  Papers, 
12th  of  August,  1842. 
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lar  interference,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  this  purpose. 
They  were — 

Earl  Devon.  S.  Hawtrey.  J.  George  Ward. 

Lord  Ashley.  J.  George  Brett.  George  Chandler. 

Lord  Courtenay.  ]  William  Selwyn.  A.  M.  Campbell. 

Lord  Sandon.  G.  H.  Bovvers.  John  Abel  Smith. 

J.  R.  Gowen.  George  Hamilton.  Stephen  R.  Glynne. 

W.  H.  Hall.  William  Harness.  Francis  Baring. 

Their  principal  object  was  to  have  the  superintendence  of  a  bishop 
at  New  Zealand,  to  erect  churches  at  Wellington,  and  other  towns 
which  might  be  formed  in  New  Zealand, g  but  their  views  were  liberal 
towards  Christians  of  every  sect. 

April  15th,  1840. — In  consequence  of  a  requisition  numerously 
signed,  a  meeting  of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  citizens  of  London, 
was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  to  petition  parliament  to  colonize  New 
Zealand.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  hold  the  meeting  at  the  Mansion 
House,  but  the  Egyptian  Hall  was  found  too  small,  and  the  Guildhall  was 
opened  for  this  purpose ;  and  at  it  Mr.  Stephen,  then  under-secretary  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of 
England  Missionary  Society,  was  directly  charged  as  the  person  who  in- 
terfered to  prevent  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand.11  He  is  not  accused 
of  incapacity,  but  of  governing  the  Colonial  Office  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner.  It  called  for  the  interference  of  parliament ;  for  when 
the  correspondence  of  the  Colonial  Office  was  called  for,  the  most  im- 
portant letter  of  the  whole  was  held  back.1     It  was  equally  reprobated 

s  It  will  be  well  to  examine  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hinds,  before  Lord 
Eliot's  Committee,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1840,  in  Parliamentary  Report,  3rd  of 
August,  1840,  p.  112.  The  society  communicated  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  his  grace  with  Lord  John  Russell,  the  colonial  minister,  whose  letter 
declining  the  services  of  the  society  will  be  found  at  p.  117  of  this  report.  The 
society  cnmmunicated  with  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland,  with  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  were  supported  by  them  all ;  but  their  application  to  the  Church 
of  England  Missionary  Society  and  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  asking  for 
their  concurrence  and  for  any  suggestions  that  appeared  to  them  likely  to  improve 
the  scheme,  did  not  meet  even  with  the  politeness  of  a  reply. 

h  The  report  of  what  passed  at  this  meeting  will  be  found  at  p.  64,  vol.  i.,  of 
the  New  Zealand  Journal. 

'  See  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  p.  98,  vol.  i.,  of  the  Neio 
Zealand  Journal,  in  which  the  correspondence  which  occurred  in  consequence  of 
it  is  printed;  but  since  the  copy  of  the  original  was  in  existence,  the  letter  could 
not  be  suppressed,  and  parliament  voted  its  being  produced.  This  sort  of  cunning 
never  answers  in  the  long-run. 

vol.  iv. — no.  16.  2  a 
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at  a  great  public  meeting  at  Clasgo\vk  as  in  London,  but  there  is  not 
space  to  pursue  the  subject  here.1  It  is  indeed  painful,  and  with  great 
reluctance,  that  individuals  are  named — for  others  no  humanity  has 
been  shown.  Defeated  at  home,  exposed  by  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Francis 
Baring  in  parliament — again  at  great  public  meetings,  where  a  full 
opportunity  occurred  of  manfully  and  openly  explaining  their  conduct, 
the  same  miserable  and  contemptible  influence  is  pursued.  Hobson, 
no  doubt,  was  selected  to  thwart  the  colonists  ;  and  Mr.  George  Clark, 
under  the  specious  plea  of  chief  protector  of  aborigines,  the  avowed 
agent  of  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society,  as  if  that  appoint- 
ment was  not  sufficient  to  occupy  one  man's  mind,  sent  to  Port 
Nicholson  to  deny  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  between  the  natives 
and  the  company's  agent,  and  thus  to  encourage  claims  which  would 
never  have  had  birth  but  from  such  interference.™ 

May  14th,  1840. —  On  this  day  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders was  held,  and  the  first  report  from  the  directors  read  to  them, 
as  it  contained  their  deed  of  settlement,  and  an  entire  development  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  company  was  raised.  It  of  course  will  be 
consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  know  more  minutely  these  details." 

July  7th,  1840. — Lord  Eliot  moved  for  a  committee  upon  New 
Zealand,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  the  colonial  minister,  Lord  John 
Russell,  but  the  house  voted  the  committee,  before  which  many  wit- 
nesses were  examined.  Their  evidence  with  a  variety  of  documentary 
papers  are  printed  in  a  report  containing  207  folio  pages,  on  the  3rd 
of  August  in  this  year.  The  debate  which  occurred  upon  his  lordship's 
motion  is  an  interesting  one. 

October  15th,  1840. — Mr.  Halswell,  a  Middlesex  magistrate  of  the 
highest  character,  received  his  instruction  from  the  directors  to  go  to 
Cook's  Straits  as  protector  of  the  aborigines;  a  more  respectable  ap- 
pointment could  not  have  been  made.0 

December  oth,  1840. — This 'is  the  date  of  a  negociation  between 
the  company  and  the  colonial  minister,  which  ended  in  the  crown 
granting  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  former.  It  would  be  far 
too  long  a  matter  to  detail  here ;  it  may,  however,  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  it  was  hailed  by  all  parties  as  a  full  acknowledgment  of 

k  See  the  report  of  the  Glasgow  meeting,  p.  119,  vol.  i. 

1  The  attention  of  public  men  will  not  be  lost  if  given  to  articles  upon  this  sub- 
ject at  p.  76,  vol.  i.  of  the  New  Zealand  Journal. 

■  See  his  report,  printed  at  p.  171,  Parliamentary  Papers,  12th  August,  1842. 

n  It  is  printed  at  p.  126,  vol.  i.,  New  Zealand  Journal. 

°  These  instructions  will  be  found  at  p.  255,  vol.  i.  of  the  Nw  Zealand  Journal 
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the  utility  of  the  company.  The  ministers,  of  course,  who  by  it  put 
their  own  plans  into  execution,  were  satisfied.  The  directors  of  the 
company,  the  shareholders  of  their  stock,  the  buyers  of  their  land,  the 
friends  of  the  emigrants,  considered  that  they  had  at  last  attained  what 
they  had  been  so  long  working  for  ;p  and  it  was  determined  to  invite 
Lord  John  Russell  and  other  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  to  dine  with 
the  directors  and  their  friends,  (13th  February,  1841).  Public  men 
of  all  parties  and  all  religions  were  invited — nearly  300  sat  down  ;  and 
whether  the  intelligence,  the  influence,  the  wealth,  or  the  several 
interests  represented,  are  considered,  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
this  great  city-gathering  was  the  most  important  which  had  ever  met, 
and  in  consequence  it  has  ever  since  been  called  "  The  Congress  of 
Colonies."q  A  chief  justice,  an  attorney-general,  and  a  commissioner 
for  the  investigation  of  titles  to  land  in  the  colony,  were  immediately 
appointed.1*  Numerous  letters  of  the  most  encouraging  tendency  were 
by  this  time  received  from  the  immigrants.  No  doubt  was  entertained 
that  the  promised  thwarting  system  was  destroyed  ;  indeed,  its  having 
ever  existed  was  soon  forgotten.  All  were  elated  at  the  prospects, 
and  it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  second  colony,  under  the  agency 
of  Captain  Arthur  Wakefield,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  three- 
years'  command  of  the  Rhadamanthus  steam -frigate  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  he  sailed  with  a  surveying  staff  in  the  Whitby  and  Will 
Watch — the  Captain,  in  the  Whitby  ;  Mr.  Tucker,  the  principal  sur- 
veyor, in  the  Will  Watch. 

March  19th,  1841. — A  great  dinner  took  place  at  Plymouth,  which 
was  numerously  attended  by  the  neighbouring  gentry,  on  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  emigrants  in  the  Amelia  Thompson  to  New  Plymouth, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  West  of  England  New  Zealand  Company,  of 
which  Earl  Devon  was  the  governor,  Lord  Eliot  the  sub-governor,  and 
Thomas  Woolcombe  the  indefatigable  secretary  ;  but  on  this  occasion 
Thomas  Gill,  Esq.,  member  for  the  borough,  took  the  chair. 

March  26th,  1841. — A  dinner  took  place  at  Glasgow,  on  occasion 
of  the  sailing  of  the  Clydeside,  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Mathiesons, 
who  have  since  established  themselves  at  Wellington  as  ship-builders. 
Mr.  Alexander  Perry,  the  son  of  Dr.  Perry,  went  out  in  this  ship,  and 
letters  since  received  from  him  prove  him  a  most  intelligent  colonist.8 

p  The  correspondence,  &c,  will  be  found  at  p.  286,  vol.  i.,  of  the  New  Zealand 
Journal.  The  charter  will  be  found  at  p.  90  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  11th 
May,  1841. 

'«  The  account  of  the  meeting  and  a  report  of  the  speeches  will  be  found  ;it 
p.  42,  vol.  ii.,  of  the  New  Zealand  Journal.  r  Ibid,  p  28,  vol.  ii. 

1  Ibid,  p.  101,  is  a  report  of*  what  passed  at  this  dinner. 

2g  2 
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May  1st,  18  11. — The  directors  of  the  company,  having  arranged  with, 
and  received  instructions  from  the  colonial  minister,  made  a  third  report 
to  the  shareholders,  detailing  the  exact  position  of  the  company  and  their 
setllements  up  to  their  latest  received  dates,  and  their  future  pros- 
pects.1 This  is  a  document  of  vast  importance ;  it  shows  that  they 
were  to  have  four  acres  of  land  for  every  pound  of  expenditure,  the 
examination  of  which  expenditure  was  referred  to  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Pennington,  appointed  by  the  government,  and  by  his  award  it  appears 
the  company  was  entitled,  in  the  first  instance,  to  646,240  acres,v  but 
further  expenditure  which  had  to  be  examined  would  increase  it  to 
800,000  ;w  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  1841,  Mr.  R.  Vernon  Smith,  the 
under- secretary  of  the  colonies,  writes  to  Mr.  Simes,  the  governor: — 

The  result  of  Mr.  Pennington's  investigation  is  to  show,  that,  under  such 
arrangement,  the  company  are  entitled  to  receive  531,929  acres  at  present,  and 
that  they  may  hereafter  be  entitled  to  a  further  portion  of  between  400,000  and 
500,000  acres  of  land.  Lord  John  Russell  will  forthwith  transmit  to  the  Governor 
of  New  Zealand  copies  of  Mr.  Pennington's  two  reports,  with  instructions  to  make 
to  the  agents  of  the  company  the  necessary  assignments  of  land,  in  pursuance  of 
the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

April  28th,  1841.— On  this  day  the  Whitby  and  Will  Watch  left 
the  Downs  with  Captain  Wakefield  and  Leardet,  R.  N.,  and  Mr. 
Tucker.* 

May  1st,  1841. — A  grand  entertainment  was  given  at  the  Clarendon 
Hotel  to  Mr.  E.  Gibbon  Wakefield,  by  the  Directors  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  for  Canada.  Mr. 
Alderman  Thompson  proposed  the  health  of  Lord  Howick,  who 
responded — 

It  was  true,  when  in  office  in  1831  he  had  endeavoured  to  give  application  to 
the  system  which  Mr.  Wakefield  discovered,  and  which  had  been  so  often  and  so 
ably  explained.  The  results  which  accrued  from  the  practical  adoption  of  that 
system  to  which  Mr.  Simes  had  adverted,  were  most  remarkable  ;  they  surprised 
him — they  surprised  every  one.  He  lamented  that  this  system,  which  he  had  in 
part  adopted  ten  years  ago,  and  which  he  had  intended  to  have  carried  out  much 
more  fully,  had  been  suffered  to  remain  by  his  successors  in  a  state  of  incomplete- 
ness. If  properly  followed  up,  he  was  of  opinion  that  whatever  might  be  thought 
of  the  advantages  which  the  country  had  now  derived  from  it,  they  would  be 
found  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  the  future  would  unfold. 

Mr.  Hutt  proposed  the  health  of  Lord  Eliot,  who  said— 

*  Printed  at  p.  110,  vol  ii.,  New  Zealand  Journal. 

v  See  Mr.  Pennington's  letter  to  Mr.  Stephen,  dated  8th  of  May,  1841,  printed 
at  p.  5  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  12th  of  August,  1842. 

w  Directors'  Report,  p.  Ill,  vol.  ii.  of  New  Zealand  Journal. 
x  Nno  Zealand  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 
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That  he  had  been  early  convinced  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  Wakefield 
system  of  colonization  must  confer  on  the  people  of  this  country,  and  he  had  not 
hesitated  to  avow  that  conviction,  and  in  whatever  position  he  might  be  placed  in 
hereafter,  he  should  always  be  found  ready  to  follow  up  the  course  he  had  begun,  y 

It  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  on  that  day  two 
years  ago  the  first  expedition  under  Colonel  Wakefield  had  sailed  from 
the  river  Thames.  The  objects  of  the  company  had  now  been  com- 
pletely realized.  They  had  formed  a  flourishing  and  populous  settle- 
ment at  New  Zealand,  where  they  had  secured  a  large  territory — they 
had  obtained  from  the  crown  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation,  and  they 
had  that  morning  declared  a  dividend  of  10. per  cent. 

August,  1841. — But  it  is  time  to  relate  occurrences  at  the  antipodes. 
Governor  Hobson  at  last  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  settlers  in 
Cook's  Straits,  and  visited  them.  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  arrived 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  January,  1840 — that  he  had  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  British  crown  the  25th  of  May,  1840 — that  he  had 
since  been  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  colony  without  sur- 
veyors.2 He  wrote  home  that  he  had  received  the  warmest  and  most 
cordial  support  from  the  largest  and  most  influential  body  of  the  colo- 
nists ;a  but  far  too  great  an  injury  had  been  sustained  by  his  neglect 
to  permit  persons  so  cruelly  treated  to  receive  him  with  cordiality. 
But  what  says  an  eye-witness  of  great  credit — 

The  governor  with  his  aide  and  party  walked  about  the  town,  unattended  by  the 
inhabitants  and  unnoticed  ;  and  at  his  levee,  none  but  officials,  or  persons  seeking 
government  employment,  were  present.5 

But  this  was  but  a  small  part  of  Governor  Hobson's  despatches 
which  deceived  the  colonial  minister ;  so  long  back  as  the  10th  of 
November,  1840,  he  had  stated  acts  of  the   New  Zealand  Company 

y  This  meeting  was  reported  in  most  of  the  public  papers  at  the  time,  and  their 
reports  have  been  contracted  and  printed  at  p.  118,  vol.  ii.,  New  Zealand  Journal. 

z  But  he  had  a  surveyor-general  who  reports  on  the  19th  of  May,  1841,  as  fol- 
lows : — "  I  need  scarcely  advert  to  the  helpless  condition  in  which  I  am  now  left, 
when  after  repeated  and  urgent  application,  the  services  of  three  gentlemen  were 

engaged  in  Sydney  for  my  department  who  were  despatched  to  New  Zealand 

a  place  utterly  destitute  of  means,  without  instruments,  stores,  camp  equipment, 
or  men  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties."  p.  115,  Parliamentary  Papers, 
12th  of  August,  1842.  But  they  as  well  as  the  surveyor-general  became  land- 
jobbers  at  Aucland.  See  also  Mr.  Petton  Matthews'  letter  in  Terry's  New  Zea- 
land, p.  144,  in  which  he  calls  himself  as  a  surveyor  "  a  solitary  individual ;"  all 
this  is  an  evident  proof  that  Captain  Hobson  was  not  sent  to  colonize. 

a  See  his  letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  dated  20th  of  October,  1841,  printed  in  Par- 
liamentary Papers,  p.  161,  12th  of  August,  1842. 

b  Heaphy's  Narrative,  p.  19. 
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which  had  never  occurred,0  and  when  reported  to  the  directors,  were 
immediately  contradicted  by  the  governor  Mr.  Simes.d  His  report  as  to 
Port  Nicholson0  is  contradicted  by  his  own  statement  when  he  saw  it — 

As  to  the  capabilities  of  the  port,  I  am  of  opinion  that  few  places  can  surpass 
it ;  but  the  entrance  is  rather  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  appears  very  dangerous 
to  a  stranger.  A  more  general  knowledge  of  the  coast,  however,  and  a  light- 
house on  one  of  the  heads,  will  obviate  these  difficulties/ 

Of  the  company  in  England  he  characterized  them  as  "  carrying  on 
gambling  and  speculations  by  persons  who  never  dream  of  becoming 
colonists.8     Lord  Stanley  observes  upon  this — 

I  notice  an  expression  apparently  imputing  "  gambling  speculations"  to  some 
of  the  company's  proceedings,  which,  on  reconsideration,  I  think  you  will  be  of 
opinion  had  better  have  been  omitted.h 

Governor  Hobson  informed  the  colonial  minister  that  in  England — 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  settlement  (Wellington)  was  exhibited  in  the 
windows  of  every  print-shop,  to  delude  the  unwary  into  a  belief  that  it  commands 
a  plain  surface ;  but  the  perspective,  which  would  show  it  as  it  is,  broken  and 
precipitous,  is  carefully  kept  out  of  sight.1 

His  own  account  of  the  available  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Nicholson,  must  have  given  the  colonial  minister  a  most  erroneous 
view  of  its  position.  He  reported  that  "  there  was  very  little  available 
land  within  the  space  described  by  the  chain  of  mountains  ;k  but  pre- 
vious to  making  this  report,  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  ride  for  three 
hours  to  Poriua,  he  might  have  seen  for  himself,  that  although  within 
the  immediate  chain  of  mountains  which  surround  the  port,  there 
was  not  abundance  of  land  fitted  for  colonization,  there  was  plenty  in 

c  See  his  letter  of  this  date  at  p.  127,  Parliamentary  Papers,  11th  May,  1841. 

d  See  Mr.  Simes's  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  19th  of  April,  1841,  p.  128,  Par- 
liamentary Papers,  11th  of  May,  1841. 

e  In  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  November,  1840,  printed  at  p.  127,  Parliamentary 
Papers,  11th  May,  1841. 

f  Extract  from  Governor  Hobson's  despatch,  dated  13th  December,  1841,  at 
p.  183,  Par.  Papers,  12th  August,  1842. 

s  In  his  letter  to  Captain  A.  Wakefield,  27th  September,  1841.  p.  195,  Par. 
Papers,  12th  August,  1842. 

h  Lord  Stanley's  letter  to  Governor  Hobson,  dated  24th  of  June,  1842,  printed 
at  p.  162,  Par.  Papers,  12th  August,  1842. 

>  Extract  from  Governor  Hobson's  despatch  to  the  colonial  minister,  2Gth  May, 
1841,  p.  112,  ibid. — It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  Governor  Hobson  was  capable 
of  manufacturing  a  falsehood  ;  this  must  have  been  written  to  him  by  some 
detractor  at  home,  who  dare  not  charge  the  directors  in  England  with  "  circulating 
statements  to  delude  the  unwary." 

k  See  the  despatch  of  Governor  Hobson,  dated  13th  December,  1841,  printed  at 
p.  183,  Par.  Papers,  12th  August,  1842. 
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the  neighbourhood  ;  but  more  than  all,  had  he  condescended  to  have 
examined  the  reports  of  the  company's  surveyors  made  to  their  agent 
Colonel  Wakefield,1  he  never  could  have  stated  what  he  did  from  a 

1  As  this  is  a  matter  of  the  most  important  consideration  for  the  Directors  of 
the  Company,  and  for  the  Colonial  Minister,  some  of  them  shall  be  named,  but 
they  ought  to  be  collected,  and  published  at  length  in  a  small  volume :  — 

At  page  83,  vol.  ii.,  of  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  a  Report  of  Dr.  Deiffenbach's 
is  printed — read  the  3rd  paragraph.  Page  121,  Report  of  the  Surveyor- General, 
Captain  Smith,  R.A.,  upon  an  examination  of  the  country  from  Wellington  to 
New  Plymouth,  upon  which  the  sensible  editor  of  the  New  Zealand  Journal  begins 
his  editorial  remarks  as  follows — "  We  gather  from  this  document,  and  other 
sources,  the  strongest  conviction  that  there  is  an  immense  district  of  tine,  open, 
fertile,  and  well-watered  land,  between  this  and  Kafia."  (See,  for  the  rest  of  this 
article,  p.  127,  vol.  ii.,  of  the  New  Zealand  Journal.)  Page  135,  vol.  ii.,  Mr.  Stokes's 
Report  to  the  Surveyor- General.  Page  154,  vol.  ii.,  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Revans  to  Mr.  Chapman,  dated  22d  of  December,  1840 — "  On  Saturday,  I 
found  a  fine  road  up  the  Tinakori  range  ;  it  will  be  easily  made  available.  The 
view  from  the  hill  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty.  Quebec  and  the  Hudson  have  never 
afforded  me  such  a  view.  I  found  oats  in  ear  on  the  top  of  the  loftiest  hill,  3  feet 
6  inches  long,  by  measurement.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  land  about  this  place 
(Port  Nicholson)  have  been  much  under-estimated,  and  I  feel  confident  it  will  not 
be  long  before  this  is  admitted."  Page  164,  vol.  ii.,  "  The  news  of  the  week  is 
again  satisfactory  :  we  hear  that  the  surveying-staff  have  cut  their  way  into  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  valley  at  the  back  of  the  Kai-wari-wari,  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  open  to  selection  about  six  weeks  hence  ;  and,  a  satisfactory 
road  to  Porirua  having  been  found,  it  will  be  speedily  opened.  Improvements  in 
the  road  between  this  and  Kai-wari-wari  are  in  progress;  and  Mr.  M'Donald 
having  leased  the  beautiful  section  there,  is  rapidly  clearing  it  for  crop.  It  is  now 
generally  thought,  that  the  quantity  of  rich  land  has  lately  been  rather  under- 
estimated, as  fresh  tracts  are  constanly  being  discovered."  Page  118,  vol.  iii.,  a 
letter  from  Alex  Perry,  Esq.,  to  his  father,  Dr.  Perry,  describing  the  country  round 
Wellington,  which  is  an  entirely  contrary  one  to  Governor  Hobson's  report.  Page 
214,  vol.  ii.,  extract  of  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Aldzdorf,  dated  Welling- 
ton, 3rd  of  February,  1841 — "  We  now  find  that  we  have  easy  access  by  land  to 
a  rich,  level,  and  easy- available  district,  stretching  for  nearly  300  miles  along  the 
coast,  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and  equally  adapted  for  agricultural  or 
grazing  purposes."  Page  224,  Mr.  Stokes's  Report  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hutt. 
Page  236,  a  description  of  country  not  very  distant  from  Wellington,  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Rhodes,  dated  April  22d,  1841,  in  which  he  describes  "a  fine  alluvial  valley, 
apparently  surrounded  with  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  containing  probably  about 
200,000  acres  of  grass  land,  all  ready  to  be  put  to  the  plough."  Page  268,  a  long 
and  important  Report  from  Mr.  Stokes,  pointing  out  districts  for  settlement. 
Page  317,  Mr.  Rettle's  Report,  with  a  discovery  of  fertile  valleys.  Page  149, 
vol.  iii.,  a  long  Report  on  the  country  between  Port  Nicholson  and  Manuratu. 
Page  158,  vol  iii.,  a  Report  to  the  same  effect.  Page  175,  vol.  iii,,  Despatch  from 
Colonel  Wakefield  to  the  same  effect.  Page  176,  vol.  iii.,  an  important  letter,  to 
the  same  purport,  from  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Aldzdorf,  dated  November  27th,  1841. 
Page  177,  vol.  iii.,  a  letter  from  Dudley  Sinclair,  Esq.,  describing  a  splendid  tract 
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bird's-eye  view  from  the  deck  of  the  Victoria  at  anchor  in  Port  Nichol- 
son. But  he  had  an  object  to  effect,  and  it  was  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  Lord  Stanley  to  Aucland  being  the  seat  of  government.  The  distance, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  it,  is  such,  that  the  settlers  at  times  in 
Cook's  Straits  have  dates  from  London  sooner  than  from  Aucland.™  It 
would  be  agreeable  to  believe,  that  a  great  deal  of  Governor  Ilobson's 
mis-government  arose  from  ignorance  ;  it  is  evident,  that  by  delay,  he 
intended  to  ruin  the  settlers  in  Cook's  Straits.  Title  to  the  land,  to  a 
settler  in  a  new  colony,  is  what  the  alphabet  is  to  language.  He  sent 
his  Colonial  Secretary  to  Wellington,  who  told  the  settlers  he  was  in 
daily  expectation  of  receiving  orders  to  send  them  off  the  land.  He  never 
went  near  them  for  fourteen  months  afterwards  thus  leaving  them  to 
"the  blighting  effect  of  doubt,  by  withholding  from  them  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  of  occasioning  considerable  pecuniary  loss  and 
inconvenience  to  persons  who  might  have  made  arrangements  for  pur- 
chasing their  lands  at  the  forthcoming  sale.""  He  wrote,  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1841,  the  settlers  having  been  there  near  ten  years — 

Anxious  to  relieve  a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  British  subjects  from  a 
state  of  much  embarrassment,  and  having  learned  from  the  arrangement  entered 
into  with  the  New  Zealand  Company,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's 
government  that  there  should  be  granted  to  them  four  times  as  many  acres  of  land 
as  it  should  be  found  they  had  expended  pounds  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the 
arrangement,  I  caused  it  to  be  noted  to  the  Company's  principal  agent,  that,  as  to 

of  country.  Page  183,  vol.  iii.,  Mr.  Stokes's  most  interesting  Report  of  a  fresh 
country.  Page  186,  vol.  iii.,  statement  of  Captain  Daniel,  Mr.  Molesworth,  and 
Mr.  James  Hill,  who  speak  highly  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country  for  pasture 
and  agriculture.  Page  18,  vol.  iv.,,  extract  from  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Wake- 
field, dated  July  22d,  1842 — "  I  would  point  attention  to  the  fine  district  of  the 
Rua  Mapanga,  explored  by  Mr.  Rettle.  This  immense  tract  of  land,  with  the 
Valley  of  the  Manuratu,  extending  to  the  interior  of  this  island,  containing  the 
finest  land  and  pasturage,  commences  at  about  20  miles  from  Port  Nicholson.  Its 
existence  amply  refutes  the  reports  that  our  neighbourhood  was  deficient  in  exten- 
sive districts,  and  proves  that  this  splendid  harbour  is  the  natural,  if  not  the  only 
port,  from  which  to  render  available  the  greatest  breadth,  and  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  northern  island." — Such  references  as  these,  from  all  classes  of 
persons,  might  be  made  ad  infinitum — but  enough  has  been  stated  to  disprove  the 
Report  made  to  the  Colonial  Minister. 

m  Extract  from  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Wakefield,  dated  22d  of  July,  1842— 
"  Nearly  four  months  have  elapsed  since  we  received  tidings  from  Aucland,  except 
in  the  public  papers  of  Sydney,  which  occasionally  remind  us  of  the  existence  of 
the  proclaimed  capital." — Neiv  Zealand  Journal,  p.  18,  vol.  iv. 

»  See  his  knowledge  of  this  mischief,  in  his  letter  of  the  5th  of  August,  1841, 
printed  at  page  150  of  Parliamentary  Pacers,  12th  of  August,  1842. 
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the  land  comprised  in  an  accompanying  schedule,  the  crown  would  forego  its  right 
of  pre-emption. 

Arid  then  follows  a  schedule  of  210,000  acres.0  This  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  Lord  Stanley  on  the  12th  of  May,  1842.p  This  was  the  first 
instalment  of  Mr.  Pennington's  award.  Up  to  this  time,  there  had  not 
been  a  single  serious  misunderstanding  between  the  natives  and  the 
European  settlers.*  Governor  Hobson's  visit  wrought  a  marvellous 
change  for  the  worse ;  he  brought  with  him  Mr.  George  Clarke,  the 
agent  of  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society,  who,  under  the 
specious  name  of  protector  of  the  aborigines,  interfered  with  titles,  and 
a  great  deal  of  bad  blood  has  since  arisen  between  the  natives  and  the 
settlers  ;  even  Governor  Hobson  talked  of  fresh  payment  to  the  tribes 
at  Wanguani,  although  the  principal  chiefs  had  solemnly  made  it  over 
to  the  Company  ;r  and  it  seems  that  the  governor  had  treated  for  a 
payment  to  that  barbarous  chief,  Te-wherro-whero,  living  some  hundred 
miles  away.3     Thus  were  the  natives  set  upon  the  settlers. 

Whilst  Governor  Hobson  was  at  Wellington,  Captain  Arthur  Wake- 
field arrived,  and  wished  to  settle  the  colony,  under  his  agency,  at  Port 
Cowper,  in  the  middle  island  ;  but,  to  have  allowed  that,  would  have 
been  abandoning  the  system  of  thwarting  the  colonizing  of  these  islands. 
That  settlement  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Nelson;  a  sufficient  guarantee, 
it  might  have  been  imagined,  for  a  naval-officer  to  have  omitted  no 
pains  to  have  selected  the  best  spot  to  establish  it ;  but  that  considera- 
tion did  not  weigh  a  feather  in  the  scale  in  the  determination  of 
Governor  Hobson.* 

Governor  Hobson  returned  to  Aucland,  but  not  without  leaving 
behind  him  "a  sting,"  in  having  raised  the  native  claims  for  fresh  pay- 
ment. It  appears  that  he  had  two  masters  to  serve,  God  and  mammon. 

°  See  page  174,  Parliamentary  Papers,  12th  of  August,  1842. 

p  See  Lord  Stanley's  letter  to  Governor  Hobson,  page  175,  Parliamentary  Papers, 
12th  of  August,  1842. 

9  Deiffenbach,  vol.  i.,  p.  94. 

r  See  Deiffenhach,  vol.  i.,  p.  129,  who  was  witness  to  it. 

s  Ibid,  vol.i.,  p.  162,  speaking  of  a  Pah  with  1,500  of  the  Nga-te-awa  tribe 

"  About  ten  years  ago,  it  was  taken,  after  a  long  siege,  by  the  Waikats,  and  nearly 
500  were  slaughtered  ;  50  of  them  by  the  hand  of  Te-wero-wero,  who  is  at  present 
a  great  Mihanene,  or  missionary,  and  lives  at  Waitemata,  or  Manukao ;  the  rest  of 
the  population  was  carried  away  in  slavery."  For  this  successful  bloody  deed, 
although  he  never  retained  possession  of  the  ground,  he  laid  claim  to  payment 
from  the  settlers,  and  Governor  Hobson  admitted  the  justice  of  the  demand,  by 
agreeing  that  he  should  have  .£250. 

1  The  correspondence  between  Colonel  and  Captain  Wakefield  upon  this  ciicum- 
Btaacej  will  be  found  at  pp.  150—161,  Parliamentary  Papers,  12th  of  August,  1842. 
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The  imperial  government  of  England,  a  higher  power  than  any  Colonial 
Minister,  required  his  locating  himself  amongst  the  brave  British  set- 
tlers, for  Lord  John  Russell  pointed  out  that — 

The  governor  should  be  at  the  head  of  society  at  large,  and  not  of  a  faction  ; 
that  he  should  exercise  frugality,  not  only  in  the  government,  but  in  his  own 
establishment,  by  way  of  example.  The  governor  of  an  infant  colony  should  aim 
at  nothing  beyond  the  decencies  of  a  private  and  moderate  establishment ;  and  his 
ambition  should  be,  not  to  outshine,  but  to  guide,  befriend,  and  protect,  those  who 
are  living  under  his  authority. v 

But,  following  mammon,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  faction 
which  promised  to  thwart  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  in  every- 
way in  its  power;  he  required  soldiers,w  convicts,*  and  dignity;  he  built 
fine  barracks/  erected  a  government  house  in  a  domain  of  eighteen 
acres  ;*  he  made  no  reserves  for  the  natives  ;  he  set  all  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's instructions  at  defiance,  by  the  enormity  of  his  expenditure,* 
which  was  not  merely  the  most  wanton,  but  one  against  which  he  had 
been  repeatedly  and  continuously  warned  in  papers  in  the  Neio  Zealand 
Journal* — the  whole  of  which  was  uncalled  for,  since  at  one  period  the 
New  Zealand  Company  would  have  gladly  borne  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  government.0  The  settlers  at  Wellington  petitioned  for  his  recall.d 
The  settlers  at  Aucland  did  the  same.  Individuals  such  as  Mr  Dudley 
Sinclair6  and  Mr.  Montefiore  wrote  to  the  minister,  to  complain  of  his 
conduct.  No  sooner  had  Governor  Hobson  returned  to  Aucland,  than 
his  jealousy  of  all  which  he  had  seen  in  Wellington  broke  out  in  the 

v  Extract  from  a  despatch  from  Lord  John  Russell  to  Governor  Hobson,  dated 
9th  of  December,  1840,  page  26  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  11th  of  May,  1841.  It 
is  but  rendering  justice  to  Lord  John  Russell,  to  state,  that  the  whole  of  these 
instructions,  from  page  24  to  43  in  this  Parliamentary  Paper,  prove  him  a  benevo- 
lent British  statesman;  and,  let  him  go  to  his  grave  whenever  he  may,  they  must 
prove  a  lasting  monument  to  his  fame. 

w  See  his  letter  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  page  23,  Parliamentary  Papers,  11th  of 
May,  1841. 

x  See  Parliamentary  Paper,  page  91,  of  the  3rd  of  August,  1840. 

y  DeirTenbach,  vol.  L,  p.  281 — "  Fine  barracks  have  been  built  of  scoria." 

z  See  the  plan  of  it,  at  page  154  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  12th  of  August  1842. 

a  Lord  Stanley  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  ^£61,000.  The  report  on  the 
debate  is  at  vol.  iv.,  p.  102  of  the  New  Zealand  Journal. 

b  Particularly  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Safety- Valve,"  at  p.  195,  vol.  iii ,  of  the 
New  Zealand  Journal. 

c  See  Mr.  Hurt's  statement  before  Lord  Eliot's  Committee,  page  125  of  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  3rd  of  August,  1840. 

d  The  petition  is  not  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  but  Captain  Hobson's 
reply  is,  at  page  155  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  I2th  of  August,  1842. 

'   See  it  printed  at  page  133,  Parliamentary  Papers,  12th  of  August,  18-12. 
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following  paragraph  in  his  government  paper,  the  Aucland  Herald, 
speaking  of  Wellington — 

The  colonel  continues  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  with 
admirable  tact  and  discretion  ;  coming  events  will  test  his  skill  to  the  utmost. 
With  another  newspaper,  and  a  corporation,  with  the  New  Zealand  Company  and 
each  other  to  worry,  Port  Nicholson  will  give  the  government  little  trouble — 
divide  et  impera. 

September  10th,  1842. — Governor  Hobson  died;  peace  to  his  manes; 
he  left  an  interesting  widow  and  young  family. 

Dr.  Selwyn  has  gone  out  as  bishop  of  New  Zealand.  Captain  Arthur 
Wakefield  has  established  Nelson  in  Tasman's  Gulph.  Captain  Fitzroy 
was  selected  governor  by  Lord  Stanley,  out  of  fifty-one  candidates ;  he 
left  England  about  the  1st  of  June,  in  the  Bangalore,  everybody  preju- 
diced in  his  favour.  Henry  S.  Chapman,  Esq.,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Neio  Zealand  Journal,  sailed  in  the  same  ship,  as  chief  justice  at 
Wellington. 

What  is  here  written  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  authentic  reference  of 
facts  which  may  prove  the  materials  for  an  abler  pen  to  write  the  history 
of  the  founding  what  will  most  probably  prove  the  most  important 
colony  of  the  British  crown.  At  some  future  time,  when  circumstances 
have  further  developed  themselves,  the  subject  will  probably  be  resumed ; 
in  the  mean  time,  the  writer  is  happy  to  state,  that  he  is  confident 
Captain  Fitzroy  has  carried  with  him  instructions  which  will  settle  any 
question  between  the  natives  and  the  Company,  and  that  he  has  received 
information  upon  which  implicit  faith  may  be  placed,  that  the  natives 
are  more  than  amenable  to  the  powers  that  be,  that  they  have  subscribed 
money  for  the  sufferers  by  the  fire,  that  they  have  captured  convicts 
who  had  broken  jail,  that  they  have  defended  settlers  from  house- 
breakers, and  that  their  wish  is  to  live  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
settlers.  Colonists  with  stock  were  fast  arriving  from  New  South  Wales, 
and  if  Governor  Fitzroy  only  fulfils  the  terms  of  Mr.  Pennington's 
award  at  the  end  of  the  fine  Valley  of  the  Hutt,  there  will  be  opened 
a  level  clear  country,  the  plains  of  Wairarapa,  where  countless  herds 
and  flecks  may  find  subsistence,  and  where  there  is  excellent  land  for 
agriculture.  W. 
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OR,  REFLECTIONS    ON    BURNLEY'S   "  OBSERVATIONS,"  &c. 

BY    AN    INHABITANT. 

It  was  amusing,  some  time  since,  to  hear  a  member  of  the  British 
parliament  inquire  of  Lord  Stanley,  secretary  for  the  colonies,  "  if  he 
were  aware  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  hogshead  of  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies  ?"  and  informing  his  lordship  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
exceeded  the  price  received  for  it  in  the  home  market.  In  reply,  Lord 
Stanley  might  have  inquired,  if  the  manufacturers  went  the  cheapest  way 
to  work  ?  for  much  depended  on  this.  Indeed,  an  important  question  for 
the  West  Indies  is,  whether  the  present  proprietors  of  estates,  or  farmers 
from  amongst  the  more  respectable  and  trustworthy  of  the  labouring 
population,  can  manufacture  sugar  at  the  cheapest  rate  ?  I  doubt  not, 
as  has  been  before  hinted ;  but  it  will  be  discovered  very  shortly,  that 
the  planter  can  do  nothing  better  with  his  property  than  to  farm  it  out 
to  the  class  below  him,  which  will  give  them  a  greater  interest  in  the 
soil  than  they  ever  yet  possessed,  and  which  alone  can  reconcile  them 
to  its  cultivation  for  a  permanency.  It  is  only  then  we  can  reasonably 
expect  to  see  the  present  cultivation  extended,  and  land  yet  uncleared 
turned  to  good  account.  Then  will  the  exports  be  increased,  and  with 
them  the  imports ;  the  revenue  also,  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
community,  will  be  advanced.  But,  while  the  planters  of  Trinidad  or 
any  other  colony,  seek  to  monopolize  the  soil,  and  afford  no  opportunity 
to  the  labouring  population  of  bettering  their  condition  while  following 
agricultural  pursuits,  cultivation  must  of  necessity  surfer.  Men  will 
adopt  some  other  mode  of  life,  in  preference  to  that  which  dooms  them 
and  their  posterity  to  continue  the  mere  drudges  of  the  soil  Such  is 
the  case  at  the  present  day,  of  which  the  increased  number  of  petty 
stores,  hawkers,  boatmen,  carters,  porters,  and  even  idlers,  testify.  In 
the  time  of  slavery,  it  was  the  business  of  the  slave  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
few  freemen  would  descend  to  so  mean  an  occupation  as  to  cultivate 
for  a  master,  though  they  would  not  object  if  for  themselves.  As  in  the 
time  of  slavery  the  labourer  was  looked  upon  as  degraded,  so  is  it  at 
the  present  day.  No  sooner  were  the  slaves  emancipated,  than  sickened 
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and  disgusted  with  agricultural  pursuits,  many  abandoned  them  for  ever, 
in  favour  of  some  more  congenial  employment.  So  long  as  the  labour- 
ing population  have  no  chance  of  exchanging  their  condition  for  that  of 
farmer,  or  small  proprietor,  so  long  will  a  reluctance  be  manifested  on 
their  part  to  the  duties  of  labourers.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  labourers  have 
learned  much  of  the  character  of  certain  proprietors,  managers,  and 
others  connected  with  estates  during  the  time  of  slavery,  and  for  whose 
persons  they  have  as  great  an  antipathy  as  for  the  employment  of 
labourers.  Doom  them  not  to  perpetual  toil,  in  the  service  of  their 
former  taskmasters,  and  agricultural  pursuits  on  a  large  scale  will  be 
adopted  by  them.  Afford  them  an  interest  in  the  soil  which  contains 
so  much  of  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  Trinidad  will  yet  give  satis- 
factory proofs  as  to  the  superiority  of  a  free  system  over  that  just 
abolished.  Shut  out  the  labourer  from  these  just  privileges,  the  birth- 
right of  freemen,  and  what  they  will  everywhere  ultimately  obtain,  if 
not  prevented  and  crippled  by  vexatious  and  oppressive  enactments  ; 
and,  until  every  other  source  of  employment  be  fully  supplied,  the 
planters  will  have  to  complain  of  want  of  labour. 

If  then,  the  cause  of  the  present  distress  of  the  planters  be  attributed 
to  themselves,  in  their  want  of  industry  and  proper  management  of  their 
properties,  and  just  and  fair  treatment  of  the  emancipated  negroes, 
what  claim  can  they  possibly  have  upon  the  sympathies  of  a  British 
public  ?  Had  they  manifested  a  disposition  to  co-operate  with  the 
efforts  made  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  negro,  in  affording  full 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  home- 
government,  and  in  doing  so  had  suffered  in  their  interests,  which  was 
scarcely  possible,  then  there  might  be  some  show  of  claim  to  considera- 
tion. As  the  case  at  present  stands,  the?/  possess  not  the  most  remote 
rigid  to  be  heard;  but  have  richly  merited  the  displeasure  of  the  British 
nation. 

What  magnifies  the  baseness  of  their  conduct  still  more,  is  the  vile 
and  unprincipled  altack  made  upon  the  character  of  our  labouring 
population,  and  the  effrontery  with  which  they  declare  in  the  face  of 
800,000  living  witnesses  to  the  contrary,  "that  emancipation  has  proved 
a  decided  failure."  If,  as  the  united  voice  of  the  British  nation  would 
declare,  that  emancipation  was  intended  to  rescue  the  slave  from  the 
iron  grasp  of  his  cruel  oppressor,  and  give  him  a  name,  and  a  place 
and  privileges  amongst  freemen,  under  the  British  flag  ;  if  its  object 
was  to  extract  the  iron  from  his  soul,  to  wipe  the  tear  from  his  cheek, 
and  to  restore  unto  him  his  natural  rights,  of  which  we  had  unjustly 
deprived  him  —  then  emancipation  has  proved  a  failure  in  no  case, 
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except  where  the  determined  opposition  of  planters  mid  heal  legislatures 
have  thwarted  the  beneficent  designs  of  the  home- government. 

The  attention  to  decent  apparel,  to  religious  and  matrimonial  rites, 
so  little  thought  of  by  Mr.  Burnley  ;  the  increase  of  domestic  comforts, 
the  attention  to  the  education  of  the  rising  race,  the  improvement  in 
the  moral  conduct  of  those  formerly  represented  as  being  so  turbulent, 
and  the  formation  of  free  villages  all  over  our  colonies — flatly  contradict 
the  aspersions  of  Mr.  Burnley,  and  prove  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the 
negroes  themselves,  and  to  all  their  friends,  that  their  emancipation 
has  had  upon  them  the  most  salutary  effects. 

That  these  results  were  amongst  the  objects  pleaded  for  by  their 
eloquent  friends  in  and  out  of  the  British  senate,  and  for  which  ten 
thousand  hearts  prayed  and  petitioned,  will  not  be  denied.  We  call 
upon  the  christian  world  to  investigate  and  decide  whether  emancipa- 
tion has  secured  to  the  oppressed  negro  the  advantages  it  was  intended 
to  confer  upon  him  ;  whether  his  condition  be  bettered  by  the  great 
change  made  in  his  favour,  and  whether  the  confident  expectations  of 
his  friends  as  to  his  future  career  under  a  free  system  have  been  dis- 
appointed or  realized.  The  planters  are  not  the  parties  to  judge  of  this. 
They  are  not  only  unprincipled,  but  very  much  biased.  Magnifying 
both  their  own  reverses,  and  the  advantages  afforded  the  negro,  to 
which  advantages  they  attribute  their  own  distress,  they  are  very  likely 
to  mislead  in  two  ways.  In  representing  their  own  misfortunes  as 
resulting  directly  from  the  freedom  of  the  labourers,  which  may  be 
correct,  their  object  is  to  magnify  the  privileges  and  vices  of  the  latter, 
for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the  rights  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
suppression  of  vice,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  planters,  is  but  a 
bait  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  British  Christians  to  the  humbling  of 
the  unfortunate  negro. 

Let  them  not  be  deceived.  The  state  of  the  planters  is  not  so  desperate 
as  they  would  make  it  appear  ;  neither  are  the  emancipated  labourers 
yet  in  possession  of  all  their  immunities  as  freemen.  While  the  latter 
are  considerably  bettered  by  the  measures  of  emancipation,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  carried  out,  yet  they  have  been  so  nullified  by  local 
enactments,  that  every  obstacle  which  can  be  devised  is  placed  in  the 
way  of  their  elevation  and  improvement.  Rather  than  the  emancipated 
should  enjoy  the  full  amount  of  the  boon  of  freedom,  the  planters 
appear"  determined  to  sacrifice  even  their  own  interests.  Matters  would 
not  be  with  them  as  at  the  present,  had  they  ceased  to  tease  and  harass 
the  unfortunate  negro  after  his  manumission.  Had  the  planters  not 
been  so  slow  in  recognizing  and  treating  the  emancipated  as  equally 
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free  with  themselves,  they  had  been  to-day  in  a  different  position  from 
that  they  now  are  in.  In  their  attempts  to  coerce  the  labourer,  by 
dictating  to  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  energies  should  be  em- 
ployed, they  have  greatly  injured  their  own  interests.  In  shutting  him 
out  from  any  chance  of  an  interest  in  the  soil,  by  possession,  they  have 
not  only  been  guilty  of  positive  injustice,  but  direct  mischief  to  them- 
selves, of  which  they  now  bitterly  complain,  without  being  conscious 
of  the  cause.  As  in  the  time  of  slavery,  the  free  people  looked  upon 
all  property  as  of  trifling  value,  except  slaves ;  so,  the  slaves  looked 
upon  the  possession  of  land,  as  that  which  gave  wealth  and  power  to 
the  owner.  It  was  quite  natural  for  the  slaves  thus  to  judge,  that  in 
exchanging  their  position  they  would  also  exchange  their  condition  and 
character;  they  saw  that  as  all  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  because  a  slave,  so  all  that  was  respectable  was  associated 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  because  free.  We  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  the  emancipated  possess  these  feelings,  at  the  time  of  freedom, 
and  act  upon  them  as  far  as  they  could.  To  assume  something  like  the 
place  and  position  of  their  former  masters  was  all  their  ambition.  As 
soon  as  a  sum  of  money  was  earned,  it  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
a  small  piece  of  land  from  some  of  the  planters,  at  a  most  exorbitant 
price.  Had  they  been  allowed  a  fair  chance  to  purchase  on  reasonable 
terms,  the  negroes  would  at  the  present  day,  in  Trinidad,  be  in  posses- 
sion of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  island.  This 
would  not  answer  the  selfish  purposes  of  the  planters,  who  wished  to 
retain  them  as  labourers  ;  while  to  take  advantage  of  their  desire  to 
purchase,  they  gratified  them  at  extravagant  prices,  which  rates  were 
so  fixed  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  negroes  possessing  land  to 
any  extent.  The  land  disposed  of  was  also  in  such  situations  as  only 
suited  the  purpose  of  the  planter  to  retain  his  labourers,  as  well  as  in 
such  small  quantities,  as  would  not  afford  the  former  full  employment, 
so  as  to  compel  him  to  labour  on  some  contiguous  estate,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  became  fixed  in  the  locality.  In  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Huggins  before  the  Agricultural  Committee,  we  find  a  reference  to  the 
prices  demanded  by  that  gentleman  for  some  wild  land  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  island  from  Port-of-Spain.  Lots  of  7,000  square  feet  of  wild 
uncultivated  land,  sold  for  £22.  18s.  6d.  each,  which  was  above 
£208.  6s.  6d.  per  acre.  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  succeeded  in  imposing 
upon  some  of  the  negroes,  in  their  hurry  to  purchase  land,  by  receiving 
per  acre  £416.  sterling.  At  these  high  rates,  the  negroes  could  not 
secure  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  on  which  to  erect  their  little 
houses,  and  form  small  gardens,  which  was  just  what  the  planters 
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wished  to  afford  them,  being  sufficient  to  fix  them  for  tiieir  own  pur- 
poses. Were  the  negroes  allowed  to  purchase  crown-lands,  according 
to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  John 
Russell,  namely  in  lots  of  forty  acres,  considerable  portions  of  our  at 
present  woodland  would  be  under  cultivation.  This  scheme  was  con- 
sidered by  the  planters  of  Trinidad  as  too  favourable;  and  they  accord- 
ingly recommended  the  adoption  of  the  Wakefield  system  in  preference, 
which  fixes  the  lot  to  be  purchased  at  320  acres,  and  places  it  for  ever 
out  of  the  power  of  the  emancipated  to  possess  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  soil  upon  which  they  are  doomed  to  toil,  they  and  their  posterity. 
In  this  and  similar  ways,  the  planters  have  been  continuing  to  secure 
the  labour  of  the  emancipated,  by  cheating  them  out  of  their  just  rights 
as  freemen.  The  labourers  have  not  been  blind  to  these  schemes,  and 
consequently  many  of  them  seek  a  living  in  any  and  every  way,  rather 
than  in  a  cane-field. 

The  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  when  paying  a  visit  to 
America,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  encouraging  immigration,  in- 
formed the  coloured  people  there,  that  land  might  be  purchased  in 
Trinidad  at  about  8s.  4d.*  sterling  per  acre,  without  naming  any  parti- 
cular quantity.  On  his  arrival  in  Trinidad,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a 
committee  to  report  upon  the  scheme  of  Lord  John  Russell  just  noticed, 
when  he  recommended,  in  preference,  the  adoption  of  the  Wakefield 
system.  When  in  England  preparing  his  "Observations  on  Trinidad," 
he  suggests  that  the  minimum  price  of  land  in  that  colony  should  be 
£16  sterling  per  acre.  Contrasting  this  suggestion  with  the  expecta- 
tion held  out  to  the  American  labourers  a  few  months  previously,  the 
grossest  inconsistency  is  manifest.  If,  says  Mr.  Burnley,  crown-land  at 
Tortola  be  sold  at  £1  sterling  per  acre,  where  the  wages  for  labour  are 
but  6d.  sterling  per  day,  the  crown-land  at  Trinidad,  where  wages  are 
6d.  sterling  per  hour,  should  realize  £16  per  acre.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  but  that  Mr.  Burnley  would  adopt  a  different  method  of 
reasoning,  if  he  were  treating  for  a  lot  of  crown-land  for  his  own  use. 
lie  might  then  very  reasonably  plead  the  high  rate  of  wages  demanded 
for  labour,  as  a  reason  why  the  price  of  land  should  be  reduced.  But, 
as  neither  he  nor  his  fellow-planters  are  disposed  to  invest  capital  in 
crown-lands,  having  already  a  sufficiency  in  their  possession,  it  is  for 
their  interest  to  place  every  obstacle  they  can  devise  in  the  way  of  the 
emancipated  labourers  acquiring  landed  property,  that  the  labour- 
market  may  be  stocked. 

*  Vide  Mr.  Burnley's  Description  of  Trinidad  in  the  American  Emancipation. 
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The  object  of  Mr.  Burnley  and  the  planters  of  Trinidad  cannot  be 
mistaken,  and  to  accomplish  which  they  care  not  a  straw  what  injury 
is  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  labourer.  They  seem  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  negroes  were  called  into  existence  for  no  other  or 
higher  purpose  than  to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to 
them  and  their  successors.  Under  this  impression,  they  seek  to  circum- 
scribe them  on  all  occasions,  and  render  them  subservient  to  their 
purposes.  If  this  be  tolerated  by  the  home-government,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  see  such  a  disposition  manifested  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  freedom  of 
the  negroes  will  prove  of  little  real  advantage.  The  years  of  oppression, 
cruel  bondage,  and  deep  privation  and  degradation,  which  they  have 
already  passed,  for  the  planters'  profit,  should  have  satiated  their 
avaricious  propensities,  and  established  the  claim  of  the  emancipated 
to  freedom  in  acquiring  landed  property,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 
Had  the  wise  regulations  of  Lord  Glenelg  on  the  subject  of  crown- 
lands  been  attended  to,  which  was  to  this  effect — "  The  minimum  price 
of  land  should  be  high  enough  to  leave  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  unable  to  buy  it,  until  they  have  saved  some  capital  from 
their  industry;  and  at  the  same  time  low  enough  to  encourage  such 
savings,  by  making  the  possession  of  land  a  reasonable  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  all" — the  negroes  could  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  being 
treated  hardly  or  unjustly.  By  being  altogether  shut  out  from  any 
participation  in  the  soil  by  the  cunning  device  of  the  planters,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  emancipation  act  are  violated,  and  its  objects  still  subjected 
to  injustice  and  oppression. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  though  the  planters  may  be  in 
deep  distress,  it  is  without  any  just  cause  of  accusation  against  either 
the  emancipated,  or  the  advisers  of  that  measure.  It  is  pretty  clear  also, 
that  amid  all  the  outcry  from  the  planters,  the  negroes  are  not  yet  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  full  measure  of  their  rights ;  nor  will  they,  until 
the  restrictions  in  reference  to  crown- land  be  abolished.  There  should 
be  some  vent  for  an  overstocked  labour-market ;  if  not,  the  labourers 
will  ere  long  be  reduced  to  a  humiliating  and  distressing  state  of 
wretchedness.  Who  will  then  be  accountable  for  the  consequences? 
The  high  commanding  tone  of  the  Agricultural  Society  and  its  organ, 
Mr.  Burnley,  would  lead  one  to  believe  the  interests  of  the  planters 
were  to  have  been  protected  from  injury  under  every  change.  If  so, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the  slavery  system  to  con- 
tinue, and  be  perpetuated,  as  at  first.  It  were  better  to  steel  the  heart 
against  the  "negroes'  complaint,"  and  allow  tyranny  to  reign  in  our 
colonies,  and  justice  and  humanity  to  be  insulted.     This  would  have 
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been  the  surest  method  to  have  secured  the  prosperity  of  Mr.  Burnley 
a. id  his  party. 

Such  was  not,  however,  the  object  of  emancipation.  None  were  for 
inflicting  an  injury  upon  the  agricultural  interests,  it  is  true,  if  that 
could  be  avoided,  in  bestowing  upon  the  oppressed  negro  his  natural 
rights  and  civil  immunities.  If,  however,  the  interests  of  the  planters 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  this — and  they  would  not, 
had  the  planters  cheerfully  accommodated  themselves  to  the  change — 
then  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  deprive  the  negro  of  blessings  far 
more  dear.  The  freedom  conferred  upon  800,000  unfortunate  bondmen 
and  their  offspring,  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  paltry  inter- 
ests of  the  most  worthless  subjects  of  the  British  dominions. 

If,  in  this  sense,  Mr.  Burnley  affirms  the  failure  of  emancipation,  I- 
am  disposed  to  agree  with  him  ;  though  that  need  not  have  been,  had 
the  planters  acted  discreetly.  The  negroes  might  at  this  day  be  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  their  liberties,  and  their  former  masters  of  a  good 
measure  of  prosperity,  had  the  sage  counsels  a  thousand  times  given  to 
the  latter  been  heeded.  But  Mr.  Burnley  should  bear  in  mind,  that  his 
is  only  a  one-sided  failure.  Ask  the  negro  his  opinion  of  emancipation, 
and  it  will  prove  the  opposite  of  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Burnley  ; 
thousands  besides  will  prove  the  same.  His  Excellency  Sir  Henry 
McLeod  affirms,  in  his  report  on  Trinidad,  furnished  to  Lord  Stanley, 
that  "ever  since  his  arrival,  in  1840,  the  colony  continues  to  flourish." 
The  exports  have  already  been  alluded  to,  which  prove  the  same.  We 
shall  now  refer  to  the  increase  of  the  island  revenue,  which  will  afford 
a  good  criterion  on  this  point.  The  customs  on  imports  for  1830  were 
£9,000  sterling  ;  in  1841,  £20,083.  On  exports,  1839,  £14,890;  in 
1841,  £17,451.  This  extract,  from  the  governor's  report  alluded  to, 
is  anything  but  indicative  of  impending  ruin  to  the  colony.  A  very 
satisfactory  proof  that  matters  are  not  as  Mr.  Burnley  would  make; 
appear,  and  one  to  which  his  excellency  referred  with  seeming  pleasure. 
Our  imports  proclaim  the  same  truth,  that  prosperity  has  attended  this 
colony  since  emancipation.  Those  for  1840  exceeded  the  exports  by 
£72,241  sterling;  and  a  still  greater  increase  took  place  in  1841,  of 
which  I  cannot  now  speak  exactly. 

Such  an  incontestable  mass  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  industry 
and  good  behaviour  of  our  labouring  population  general!//,  as  well  as 
of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  colony,  must  satisfy  every  candid 
mind  of  the  utter  falseness  of  Mr.  Burnley's  "Observations,"  and  of  the 
unworthy  motives  that  must  have  actuated  him  throughout  the  piece. 
If  failure,   as   Mr.  Burnley  is  pleased  to  term   it,   has  ensued  to  the 
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planters,  it  is  very  clear  neither  the  emancipated  nor  the  colony  have 
experienced  anything  of  it.  All  the  tender  concern  he  seems  to  manifest 
for  the  welfare  of  the  negro,  "lest  he  should  be  plunged  by  emancipa- 
tion into  a  gulf  of  vice  and  misery,"  betrays  the  real  cunning  of  the 
man,  and  the  sordidness  of  his  purpose,  a  thousand  times  more  than  if 
he  occupied  his  former  position  with  respect  to  slavery,  when  he  gave 
it  at  his  opinion  that  the  slaves  would  never  labour  "without  the  whip." 
Here  there  was  no  mistaking  him.  In  this,  Mr.  Burnley  appears  the 
cruel  and  relentless  slave-holder,  his  real  character.  In  his  appeal  to 
the  friends  of  humanity  to  take  into  consideration  the  moral  condition 
of  the  emancipated,  he  feigns  feelings  which  few  will  recognize  as 
genuine.   Such  dissembling  is  easily  detected. 

The  introduction  of  the  various  improvements  in  art,  might  as  well 
be  termed  failures,  because  the  interests  of  some  individuals  suffered 
thereby,  as  the  case  now  before  us.  The  instance  furnished  by  Mr. 
Burnley  in  the  power-loom,  was  a  decided  failure,  according  to  the 
version  that  might  be  given  by  those  interested  in  the  hand-loom  mode 
of  manufacturing.  Also  the  introduction  of  gas  into  general  use  in 
Europe,  another  signal  failure,  according  to  the  opinion  that  might  be 
given  by  the  chandlers.  The  splendid  steam-vessels  now  plying  in  all 
directions  across  the  Atlantic,  will  turn  out  a  failure,  if  the  owners  of 
the  more  tardy  sailers  be  allowed  to  decide  their  fate.  The  establish- 
ment of  our  little  "Paria"*  between  Port-of-Spain  and  San  Fernando, 
though  a  great  accommodation  to  hundreds,  might  also  be  held  up  as  a 
failure  by  the  owners  of  some  half-dozen  crazy  sloops.  Mr.  Burnley, 
however,  acts  a  more  inconsistent  and  unjustifiable  part,  in  labouring 
to  establish  his  point  by  detraction  and  misrepresentation,  grounded 
upon  no  other  data  than  the  gratuitous  statements  of  prejudiced,  un- 
principled, and  interested  parties.  We  hestitate  not  to  affirm,  in  con- 
tradiction to  all  he  has  stated  respecting  Trinidad  and  its  labouring 
population,  that  he  and  the  planters  with  whom  he  is  accociated  have 
wilfully  misrepresented  the  condition  of  the  colony  and  its  emancipated 
population.  Nearly  all  who  have  read  Mr.  Burnley's  "Observations," 
pronounce  them  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
meriting  the  highest  contempt  of  every  lover  of  truth  and  honourable 
dealing. 

In  conclusion  on  this  head,  it  is  very  evident  that  all  the  laziness  and 
demoralization  of  the  labourers  consist  in  their  seeking  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  their  labour.  The  high  rate  of  wages  is  the  object  of  attack  on 

*  A  steam-boat  of  that  name. 
2  h2 
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the  part  of  the  planters,  and  the  sole  cause  of  the  failure  of  emancipa- 
tion in  Trinidad.  This  is  clear  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  that 
''excellent  person  Mr.  Maxwell,"  given  before  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  are  her  Majesty's  government 
prepared  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Burnley's  "Observations?" — 
will  the  anti-slavery  community  of  Britain  quietly  suffer  the  planters  of 
Trinidad  to  convert  the  unfortunate  negro  race  of  this  colony  to  their 
own  selfish  and  avaricious  purposes?  Are  the  planters  to  be  encouraged 
in  their  course  of  wicked  and  wanton  malignity  and  slander  against  the 
oppressed  and  helpless  labourer? — is  the  costly  sacrifice  made  to  rescue 
him  for  ever  from  the  tyrannizing  grasp  of  his  oppressor,  to  be  overruled 
by  the  subtle  craftiness  of  the  Agricultural  Society  ?" — was  the  object 
for  which  it  was  made  to  be  but  an  empty  name,  a  mere  shadow  ;  or 
were  our  800.000  fellow-subjects  to  have  the  cup  of  liberty  placed  to 
their  lips,  but  to  dash  it  from  them  ere  they  enjoyed  its  contents  ? — are 
the  wishes  of  a  united  British  nation  to  be  trifled  with,  and  the  interests 
and  liberties  of  the  long  degraded  negroes  and  their  offspring  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  the  covetousness  of  a  few  hundreds  of  West 
Indian  planters  ? — shall  we  give  such  a  proof  of  our  faithlessness  and 
inconsistency  to  heaven  and  earth  as  to  remove  the  prey  from  the 
destroyer  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  allow  him  to  pounce  upon  it 
with  redoubled  appetite  ? — shall  we  suffer  Mr.  Burnley  and  his  party 
to  cajole  us  into  the  belief  that  the  only  remedy  for  all  the  vice  and 
immorality  of  which  they  so  bitterly  complain,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
introduction  of  some  thousands  of  uncivilized  Africans  to  Trinidad  ? — 
This  would  certainly  remedy  that  which  is  to  the  planters  a  far  greater 
evil,  namely,  the  high  rate  of  wages,  and  this  they  know  full  well ;  but 
will  a  christian  public  in  Britain  fall  into  the  error  that  such  mission- 
aries will  cure  the  moral  contagion  of  Trinidad  ? 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  planters,  not- 
withstanding they  laboured  to  establish  the  demoralization  of  the  people 
to  a  most  fearful  extent,  not  a  sentence  was  dropped  in  reference  to 
any  other  remedy  for  the  existing  vice  than  immigration  from  Africa. 
This  is  very  observable.  Whatever  measure  will  secure  the  interests  of 
the  planters,  must  be  followed  with  moral  effects  to  the  people. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  virtue  must  have  flourished  during  the 
time  of  slavery ;  and,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Burnley,  who  seems  to 
hold  this  doctrine,  must  have  rapidly  declined  since  emancipation.  The 
planters  imagine  that  sugar  should  prove  the  "salt  of  the  earth,-'  con- 
trary to  those  who  look  alone  for  virtue  and  uprightness  of  principle 
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amongst  masters  and  labourers,  as  the  result  of  sound  moral  and 
scriptural  instruction.  That  "excellent  person  Mr.  Maxwell"  is  of 
opinion  there  would  be  nothing  to  fear  from  the  introduction  of  a  num- 
ber of  Africans,  owing  to  the  want  of  education  and  civilization,  pro- 
vided "they  were  distributed  amongst  the  idle  and  dissipated  natives 
of  the  colony."  I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  moral  effects  of  this 
precaution,  giving  the  natives  credit  for  much  virtue. 

The  history  of  West  Indian  planters  is  one  of  flagrant  barbarity, 
unbounded  covetousness,  dogged  stupidity,  and  gross  inconsistency. 
Stupidity  and  inconsistency  characterize  them  at  the  present  moment. 
With  all  their  avaricious  propensities,  blindness  to  their  real  interests 
is  in  them  a  predominant  feature.  Nor  is  their  inconsistency  less 
marked.  If  immigrants  arrive  in  Trinidad  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to 
400  per  month,  a  scarcity  of  labour,  and  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
is  the  result.  If  the  exports  be  increased  beyond  those  of  previous 
years,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  the  idle  and  demoralized  habits  of 
the  labouring  population  by  whom  they  were  produced.  Should  the 
imports  gradually  increase,  and  colonial  revenue  nearly  double  its 
amount  in  a  few  years,  these  are  sure  indications  of  a  stagnated  trade, 
and  of  a  government  hastening  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy.*  What  the 
object  of  the  planters  can  be  by  hanging  out  the  flag  of  distress,  in  the 
midst  of  such  evident  marks  of  prosperity,  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  the 
present  attempt  of  the  planters  of  Trinidad  to  eclipse  from  the  view  of 
the  home-government  and  the  British  public  the  rising-sun  of  pros- 
perity, peace,  and  general  happiness,  abounding  in  the  colony,  by  inter- 
posing and  magnifying  their  individual  grievances,  real  or  fictitious, 
there  is  more  of  cunning  and  pretence  than  at  first  may  be  suspected. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  insane  persons  fancy  themselves  the  most 
knowing,  wealthy,  and  honourable  of  their  fellows.  The  Trinidad  plan- 
ters are  affected,  but  in  an  opposite  manner,  dreaming  of  general  bank- 
ruptcy and  utter  ruin,  at  a  time  when  the  colony  and  most  of  its 
inhabitants  are  rapidly  advancing  in  general  prosperity.  It  puzzles  the 
logic  and  ingenuity  of  the  editor  of  the  Trinidad  Standard  to  over- 
rule the  numerous  evidences  in  favour  of  the  advancement  of  the 
colony.  As  facts,  he  is  bound  to  acknowledge  them  ;  but,  most  un- 
accountably from  them  draws  the  most  illogical  and  foreign  conclusions- 
Accustomed  as  he  is  to  perversion  for  base  and  selfish  purposes,  it  is 
matter  of  surprise  he  did  not  succeed  better  on  this  occasion.  The 
picture  of  darkness  and  distress  he  attempted  to  portray  only  tends  to 

»  Vide  Trinidad  Standard  of  May  2d,  1842. 
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concentrate  the  rays  of  light  he  endeavours  to  exclude.  His  prediction, 
that  a  worm  will  shortly  be  at  the  root  of  the  seeming  prosperity  now 
enjoyed — that  the  sun  which  has  so  recently  appeared  above  the  horizon, 
and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  thousands,  is  already  in  the  descent — has 
had  its  rise  in  a  pining,  fretful  disposition,  and  is  supported  by  a  piece 
of  the  most  confused  and  stupid  drivelling  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
pen  of  even  the  most  corrupt  of  West  Indian  editors. 


NEW    SOUTH    WALES    IN    1843. 

BY    DR.  LITCHFIELD, 

LATE  INSPECTOR  OF  HOSPITALS,  ETC.,  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  year  1843  has  been  pregnant  with  political  events  of  the  highest 
importance  to  New  South  Wales.  The  nominee  legislative  assembly, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  session  after  session  "  dragging 
its  slow  length  along,"  has  at  last  expired  of  inanition.  The  requiem 
of  the  departed  crown-council  was  rung  by  the  governor,  who  is  ex- 
officio  president,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  and  after  the  usual  number  of 
dying  speeches  and  confessions,  the  honourable  members  gathered  their 
robes  around  them,  (like  Caesar  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue,)  and 
became  politically  defunct.  Sir  George  Gipps,  in  his  funeral  oration 
at  the  final  sitting,  pronounced  the  following  eulogium  upon  the 
members  : — 

For  thirteen  years  (eighteen  years  and  a  half)  the  council  had  legislated  ft*,  the 
colony  ;  its  labours  are  embodied  in  the  history  of  the  country  ;  and  he  (  Sir  G. 
Gipps)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  statute-hook  of  New  South  Wales 
might  be  compared,  with  advantage,  with  that  of  any  other  colony  in  the  British 
dominions.  The  members  had  never  legislated  for  themselves — they  had  never 
legislated  for  a  class — the  finger  of  malice  could  not  point  a  single  act  to  which 
this  charge  could  be  applied.  In  the  name  and  on  behalf  other  Majesty,  there- 
fore, he  begged  leave  to  thank  them  for  their  services  ;  and  he  thought  he  might 
say  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  colonists — at  any  rate,  he  could  on  behalf  of  the 
discerning  and  right-judging. 

This  praise  of  Sir  George  Gipps  must,  however,  be  taken  cumgrano 
sails.  The  legislative  council  was  instituted  on  the  19ih  of  January, 
1823,  by  Act  of  Parliament  4  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  96.  It  was  to  consist  of 
not  more  than  seven,  or  less  than  five  members,  and  was  first  formally 
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announced  by  proclamation  of  Governor  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  on  11th 
August,  1824.  The  members  being  the  chief  justice,  Sir  Francis 
Forbes  :  the  lieutenant-governor,  W.  Stewart,  Esq. ;  the  colonial  sec 
retary,  Frederick  Goulburn,  Esq.  ;  the  principal  medical  officer,  John 
Binman,  Esq. ;  and  the  surveyor-general,  John  Oxley,  Esq.  By  a 
subsequent  Act,  9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  83,  the  maximum  number  of  mem- 
bers was  increased  to  fifteen,  and  the  minimum  to  ten.  From  1824  to 
1838,  the  council  sat  with  closed  doors.  In  the  last-named  year  they 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public  upon  petition  of  the  colonists,  and 
after  several  similar  petitions  had  been  presented  in  vain.  At  the 
time  of  its  dissolution  the  council  numbered  fifteen  members — namely, 
eight  official  members,  including  the  governor  as  president,  and  seven 
members  unconnected  with  the  government,  but  selected  as  nominees  of 
the  crown.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  constitution  of  this  legisla- 
ture presented  an  odious  and  obvious  infraction  of  the  principles  of 
British  freedom — advantageous  only  by  comparison  with  the  pure  des- 
potism which  previously  reigned,  and  by  which  the  governor  was  at 
once  sovereign  and  parliament,  wielding  the  sword  with  one  hand,  and 
holding  the  public  purse  in  the  other.  Life  and  liberty,  bondage  or 
death,  being  equally  at  his  disposal. 

During  the  last  five  sessions  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  have 
been  placed  before  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and 
we  are  so  far  enabled  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  eulogium  passed  upon 
it  by  the  president.  While  on  the  one  hand  we  admit  with  Sir  George 
Gipps  that  the  members  have  never  openly  legislated  for  themselves  ; 
so  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  affirmed;  that  they  have  rarely  legis- 
lated for  the  people,  if  the  Church  Act  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  which 
accords  religious  freedom  and  public  stipends  to  the  clergy  of  different 
denominations,  be  excepted.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  single 
law  passed  by  the  late  assembly  calculated  for  the  period  of  expanded 
intellect  and  improved  education,  in  which  they  have  legislated,  or  for 
the  necessities  of  the  growing  community  whose  interests  were  at  stake. 
In  short,  the  fashion  of  legislating  appeared  to  be  this :  the  statute 
books  of  the  older  colonies  were  consulted — laws  passed  by  them  were 
selected  and  adapted  to  the  supposed  wants  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
acts  in  question  were  generally  introduced  by  the  governor,  and  as 
commonly  passed  with  but  few  remarks,  and  but  fewer  alterations. 

Of  organized  opposition  there  was  none,  and  among  the  seven  so- 
called  independent  members,  it  would  be  impossible  to  point  to  one 
who  deserved  the  appellation  of  a  popular  member,  or  who  will  be 
associated  hereafter  in  the  public  mind  with  the  advocacy  of  popular 
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opinions.  As  debaters,  the  ex-members  have  never  acquired  distinc- 
tion. Among  the  official  members,  the  governor  (Sir  George  Gipps) 
was  the  most  prominent  speaker  on  general  questions,  the  attorney- 
general  (Roger  Thurry)  on  legal  questions,  and  the  bishop  (Dr.  Brough- 
ton)  on  church  questions.  Among  the  nominees,  Mr.  James  Macar- 
thur  was  the  only  debater  ;  and  the  remaining  members,  official  and 
non-official,  may,  except  upon  rare  occasions,  be  described  as  silent 
members.  Of  all  the  crown  nominees  in  the  old  assembly  only  two 
(Messrs.  James  and  Hannibal  Macarthur)  ventured  to  appeal  to  the 
people  for  re-election  into  the  new  assembly — a  fact  significant  of  the 
opinion  entertained  of  their  former  service.  Indeed,  the  late  assembly, 
consisting  of  official  members  and  government  nominees,  with  the 
crowning  impropriety  of  the  governor  sitting  as  president  to  regulate 
and  overawe  their  proceedings,  may  be  truly  described  as  a  court  of 
record  for  giving  validity  to  the  decisions  of  the  executive,  rather  than 
a  deliberative  assembly,  holding  sympathy  with  the  people.  In  this 
sense  Sir  George  Gipps  may  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
council,  but  not  so  the  public ;  the  note  of  praise  is  not  re-echoed  by 
the  voice  of  the  people.  The  sins  of  the  ex-members  may  be  sins  of 
omission  rather  than  of  commission,  but  the  good  they  have  omitted  to 
do  has  had  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  colony ;  and,  if 
it  were  not  for  local  circumstances  and  the  influence  of  property,  not  a 
single  member  of  this  do-little  legislature  would  find  his  way  through 
the  avenue  of  popular  favour  into  the  representative  assembly.  So  ill 
do  the  facts  tally  and  correspond  with  the  feeler  put  forth  by  the 
governor  in  the  closing  address  already  referred  to,  which  says — 

But  though  the  functions  of  the  council  had  ceased,  he  trusted  that  most  of 
the  members  would  find  their  way  into  the  new  council,  for  he  was  confident  that 
nothing  would  tend  more  to  the  well-working  of  the  new  council  than  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who,  within  that  chamber,  had  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
legislation. 

The  elections  for  the  new  house  of  assembly  will  take  place  about 
July.  Candidates  begin  to  appear  in  the  field,  by  election  addresses,  so 
early  as  December  last.  There  are  eighteen  electoral  districts;  but,  for 
three  months  after  the  announcement  of  the  intended  elections,  candi- 
dates had  presented  themselves  for  only  fifteen  out  of  the  eighteen 
districts ;  and  for  twelve  of  the  fifteen  districts  so  canvassed,  there  was 
no  competition.  This  fact  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  apathy 
with  which  the  public  regard  the  present  experiment  in  legislation.  For 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  Sydney,  returning  two  members,  there 
are  five  candidates — Mr.  William  Hustler,  a  barrister,  and  ex-sheriff; 
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Captain  O'Connell,  aide-de-camp,  and  son,  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces  ;  Mr.  Wentworth,  a  barrister,  and  son  of  an  emancipatist,  a  man 
of  talent  and  character  ;  Dr  Bland,  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  transported 
for  being  concerned  in  a  duel,  but  highly  esteemed  for  his  professional 
knowledge  and  political  principles  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Cooper,  a  distiller, 
and  emancipatist,  who  was  capitally  convicted  of  piracy  and  robbery, 
but  subsequently  transported,  and  who,  after  receiving  a  free  pardon, 
accumulated  considerable  property.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  previous 
lives  of  the  candidates  with  a  view  to  depreciate  them  in  their  present 
positions  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion,  with  a  distinguished  colo- 
nial writer,  "that  when  a  man  has  legally  atoned  for  his  offence,  by 
undergoing  the  punishment  ordered  by  the  law,  and  has  morally 
expiated  his  crime  by  the  unblemished  life  he  may  have  subsequently 
led,  he  is  entitled  to  be  restored  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
British  subject ;"  but,  as  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  public  man  is 
public  property,  so  it  is  necessary,  in  presenting  a  correct  sketch  of 
colonial  life,  to  notice  such  facts  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and  felicitous 
feature  in  the  portrait,  one  of  which  England  may  well  feel  proud, 
that  a  colony  of  hers  should  present  the  grand  moral  spectacle  of  a 
large  and  industrious  community,  possessed  of  ships,  warehouses,  steam- 
factories,  and  farms,  the  owners  of  which  have  been  transported  from 
their  native  lands,  and  who,  after  having  paid  the  penalty  demanded 
by  the  laws,  have  commenced  a  new  life,  setting  an  example  of  honesty, 
morality,  and  enterprise,  to  those  who  come  after  them,  and  from  whose 
abject  condition  they  have  emerged,  and  who  are  thus  strongly  urged 
to  imitate  their  example. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  legislative  assembly  of  New  South 
Wales  will  be  as  follows  :  It  will  consist  of  thirty-six  members,  twelve 
to  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  twenty-four  to  be  elected  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  colony  ;  the  qualification  of  the  elector  being  a  freehold  of 
the  value  of  200/ ,  or  household-occupancy  of  21/.  per  annum.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  candidates,  with  the  districts  for  which  they  have 
offered  themselves,  and  their  principles,  as  far  as  they  are  declared  or 
known . — 

District  of  New  South  Wales.    . 
Cumberland  County — 2  Members. 

Candidates.  Profession,  &c.  Politics. 

James  Macarthur Ex-member  L.  C Conservative. 

William  Lawson Lieutenant  late  Vit.  Battalion  ...  Do. 

J.  R.  Brenan Stipendiary  Police  Magistrate  ...  Liberal. 
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Camden  County — 1  Member. 
Candidates.  Profession,  &c.  Politics. 

Roger  Thurry Commissioner  Court  of  Requests,     Liberal. 

Dr.  Osborne Half-pay,  R  N ...      Politics  unknown. 

Charles  Cowper  Ex-Sec.  Church  &  School  Corp.,     Church  interest. 

Durham  County — 1  Member. 

Andrew  Lang    Farmer  and  grazier Liberal. 

Bathurst  County — 1  Member. 

W.  Unwin Ex-attorney Church  &  aristocy. 

Roxburgh  and  Wellington  Counties — 1  Member. 

W.  Russell Lieutenant  half-pay,  28th  Regt.,     Politics  unknown. 

Cook  and  Hunter  Counties  — 1  Member. 
John  Panton  Merchant Church  interest. 

Gloucester,  Macquarie,  and  Stanley  Counties — 1  Member. 

Alexander  McLeary  Ex- Colonial  Secretary Church  &  aristocy. 

Charles  Windeyer Stipendiary  Police  Magistrate...  Liberal 

Cumberland  Boroughs — 1  Member. 

N.Bowman Church  interest. 

Westmoreland,  Georgiana,  and  King— 1  Member 

Lachlan  McAllister  Lieutenant  half-pay,  48th  Regt.,  Aristocratic. 

Argyle  County — 1  Member. 

William  Bradley Landholder    Politics  unknown. 

Murray,  St.  Vincent,  and  Aucland  Counties — 1  Member. 

John  Cozhill    Late  Captain  of   Convict  Ship,  Politics  unknown. 

Parramatta  Town — I  Member. 

H.  H.  Macarthur Ex-Member  L.  C Church  &  aristocy. 

Cumberland  Boroughs — 1  Member. 

Robert  Fitzgerald  Stock  and  landholder  Liberal. 

Northumberland  Boroughs — 1  Member. 

William  Foster    Ex- Solicitor- General  Politics  unknown. 

Brisbane,  Phillip,  Bligh  Counties. 

[No  candidates.] 

Sydney  City — 2  Members. 

W.Bland,  M.D Surgeon Liberal. 

W.  C.  Wentworth    Banister    Do. 

W.  Huntler  Ex-Sheriff. Conservative. 

M.  C.  O'Connell Captain,  28th  Regiment Liberal. 

Robert  Cowper    Distiller Do. 

District  of  Port  Phillip — 5  Members. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lang Presbyterian  Minister Liberal. 

C.  Nicholson,  M.D Member  of  Govt.  Medical  Brd.,  Church  &  aristocy. 

In  the  despatch  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  speech  of  Sir  George 
Gipps  upon  introducing  the  measure,  it  is  designated  an  "experiment" 
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in  legislation,  applicable  not  only  to  New  South  Wales,  but  to  all  the 
free  colonies  of  the  British  empire.  The  problem  which  the  imperial 
government  desire  to  solve  being  this  :  Will  the  true  ends  of  self- 
government,  in  the  system  of  colonial  legislation,  be  best  aaswered  by 
one  house  of  assembly  or  by  two  ? 

The  history  of  events  in  the  colonies  of  the  other  hemisphere,  is 
certainly  unfavourable  to  the  theory  of  the  two  estates ;  and,  when  we 
are  gravely  reminded  of  the  danger  of  altering  established  forms,  and 
are  assured  of  the  advantages  of  transplanting  to  the  colonies  the 
parent  model  of  sovereign,  lords,  and  commons,  we  may  laugh  at  the 
bugbear  raised  to  frighten  us,  and  point  to  the  collisions  in  the  West 
Indian  and  Canadian  houses  of  assembly,  to  prove,  that  however  beau- 
tiful in  theory,  the  system  of  two  chambers  may  be,  its  practical 
working  does  not  correspond  with  its  theoretical  perfection. 

But  it  is  to  the  composition  of  the  assembly,  rather  than  the  number 
of  assemblies,  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  apathy  and 
doubt  with  which  the  new  law  is  regarded  by  the  public.  Twelve  of 
the  members  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  these  individuals,  though 
not  yet  selected,  will  undoubtedly  consist  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general,  and  the  heads  of  departments.  Nearly  all  these  votes  may  be 
calculated  upon  by  the  government ;  as  the  members,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties,  invariably  reside  in  the  capital,  or  its 
suburbs  ;  and,  no  cause  but  sickness  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
them  attending  to  vote,  when  their  votes  are  required.  With  the 
elected  members,  the  case  is  different ;  many  of  them  will  represent, 
and  reside  in  districts  several  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  their  avocations  as  stockholders,  merchants,  &c,  may 
be  found  to  interfere  with  their  official  duties.  Again,  the  crown 
possesses  great,  not  to  say  overwhelming,  influence  with  the  electors, 
as  well  as  the  elected  ;  and  the  governor,  conscious  of  his  power,  has 
not  hesitated  to  use  it.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  say  in  so  many  words, 
that  he  would  wish  paid  servants  of  the  crown  to  be  elected ;  but,  by 
his  sneers  at  the  objections  put  forth  on  this  head  "  by  people  out  of 
doors,"  and  by  "those  who  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  gratui- 
tous instructors  to  the  people,"  i.  e.,  the  members  of  the  press,  he  leaves 
no  doiibt  as  to  the  nature  of  his  desires.  But,  to  place  the  matter  still 
further  beyond  question,  his  excellency  tells  the  people  "that  govern- 
ment men  would  make  the  best  members,"  and  "that  they  are  far 
a-head  of  the  people  in  the  science  of  legislation."  The  influence  of 
the  crown  over  the  candidates  arises  from  the  fact,  that  some  of  them 
are  in  the  employment  of  the  crown,  and  obtain  their  subsistence  for 
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their  services  ;  others  are  half-pay  naval  and  military  officers,  receiving 
stipends  from  the  crown;  and  nearly  all  hold  licenses  of  land  under  the 
government,  and  are  included  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  From 
this  enumeration  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  influence  of  the  church,  it  becomes  apparent,  that  the  executive 
will  carry  a  majority  sufficient  to  swamp  the  efforts  of  the  popular 
party. 

Again,  to  show  that  there  shall  be  "no  mistake"  in  the  principle  of 
government,  the  power  of  exercising  the  veto  upon  any  measure  passed 
by  the  house  of  assembly  is  given  to  the  governor  ;  and,  to  prove  that 
the  governor  is  prepared  to  exercise  all  the  power  he  possesses,  we  may 
cite  a  paragraph  from  his  closing  speech,  in  which  he  says — "  The 
house  of  assembly  would,  in  fact,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
politics,  properly  speaking  ;  they  would  merely  have  to  look  to  their 
own  affairs,  without  any  of  the  excitement  of  parties,  which  was  the 
political  failing  at  home." — The  house  of  assembly  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics!  Truly,  this  is  a  comfortable  doctrine  for  governors,  though 
not  a  very  constitutional  one,  and  rather  better  fitted  for  the  meridian 
of  Morocco,  than  for  a  British  colony  in  the  19th  century.  We  have 
been  accustomed,  in  regard  to  national  legislatures,  to  consider  "poli- 
tics" and  our  "own  affairs"  as  synonymous  terms.  The  politics  of 
Great  Britain  are  the  "affairs"  of  Great  Britain;  and  surely  in  the 
same  sense,  and  to  the  same  extent,  the  politics  of  New  South  Wales 
are  the  affairs  of  New  South  Wales.  Again,  opposition  and  excitement 
are  deprecated,  and  we  are  warned  by  our  modest  colonial  Solon*  to 
avoid  the  rock  upon  which  British  politicians  have  split,  as  if  differences 
of  opinion  were  not  essential  to  the  constitution  of  man,  and  opposition 
a  test  and  means  of  eliciting  the  truth.  Political  subserviency  and 
freedom  can  never  co-exist ;  and  a  perfect  quiescence  in  the  body 
politic  is  usually  the  prelude  to  a  pure  despotism. 

But  although  the  new  law  is  not  considered  large  and  liberal  enough 
in  its  provisions  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  although  it 
has  been  introduced  by  some  ominous  and  ill-judged  declamations  from 
the  head  of  the  government,  still  it  will  receive  a  fair  trial  from  the 
people,  who  see  in  it  the  advent  of  constitutional  liberty,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  representative  system.  To  the  colonies  of  the  "Great 
South  Land"  which  have  sprung  into  life,  like  ancient  Rome,  and  some 
of  the  states  of  modern  America,  from  rather  equivocal  materials,  the 
power  of  taxing  themselves,  through  the  medium  of  their  own  represen- 

t  Query — Solon-goose? 
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tatives,  is  considered  a  boon,  even  though  it  should  prove  an  expensive 
one.  The  municipal  corporation  bill,  which  conferred  a  charter  of 
incorporation  upon  the  city  of  Sydney,  with  the  power  of  local  taxa- 
tion, came  into  operation  in  October  last,  and  the  result  of  the  election 
of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  has  shown,  that  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales  are  fully  prepared  to  exercise  the  electoral 
privilege. 

The  people  also  look  to  an  independent  representative  assembly,  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  good  laws,  calculated  to  foster  the  industry,  and 
develope  the  resources  of  the  colony,  and  to  obviate  those  periodical 
seasons  of  intense  and  universal  depression  from  which  the  Australian 
colonies  have  suffered  and  are  now  suffering.  This  distress  is  shown  in 
the  fact,  that  the  public  revenue,  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  has 
decreased  41£  per  cent.  The  government  quit-rents,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  accrue  for  nearly  half  a  century,  until  it  began  to  be  doubted 
whether  they  would  ever  be  demanded  at  all,  have  been  called  for;  and, 
by  order  3,  "  if  not  paid  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  first 
demand,  the  collectors  are  authorized  to  proceed  by  distress,  or  arrest, 
and  in  any  such  case  the  whole  amount  will  be  levied  at  once."  Com- 
merce, agriculture,  the  fisheries,  and  even  the  great  staple  in  which 
Australia  exulted,  her  "golden  fleece,"  have  been  all  alike  laid  prostrate 
by  the  blasts  of  a  pitiless  adversity.  From  the  1st  day  of  February, 
when  the  new  insolvent  law  came  into  operation,  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1842,  the  number  of  declared  insolvents  was  six  hundred.  Six 
hundred  insolvencies  in  eleven  months,  in  a  free  population  of  little 
more  than  100,000  souls !  Up  to  the  present  period,  a  sum  of  more 
than  two  millions,  in  amounts  varying  from  51.  to  130,000/.,  has  been 
lost  to  creditors  by  insolvency.  The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the 
crown-lands,  which  in  1836,  37,  38,  and  39,  averaged  130,000/.  per 
annum,  and  which  in  1840  produced  316,626/.  7s.  od.,  fell  in  1842 
to  7,540/.  10s.  9d. ;  and  will  not,  probably,  in  the  present  year,  for 
the  growth  of  wool,  amount  to  as  many  pence.  Men,  whose  names 
might  be  quoted,  if  it  were  proper  to  do  so,  possessed  of  from 
50,000  to  100,000  acres  of  land,  with  from  15,000  to  30,000  sheep, 
md  horses,  cattle,  and  stations,  in  proportion,  the  land  and  cattle 
amounting  in  value,  at  cost  price,  to  100,000/.  or  200,000/.,  have  their 
paltry  bills  of  20/.  or  30/.  refused  for  discount  at  the  banks.  Nay, 
their  orders  for  2/.  or  3/.  to  servants,  for  provisions,  or  clothes — a  mode 
of  issue  adopted  in  the  bush — are  as  often  refused  ;  although  the  indi- 
viduals are  free  gentlemen  of  high  and  unblemished  character,  and  with 
unencumbered  estates ;  but  then,  if  the  land  which  was  bought  from 
the  government  at  1/.  per  acre,  was  brought  to  the  hammer  by  forced 
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sales,  it  would  not  fetch  50,  nay,  perhaps  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
price  ;  ewes  for  breeding,  which  cost  30s  ,  have  been  sold  at  3s.  6d. ; 
fat  oxen  for  the  butcher,  cost  10/.,  at  45s.  at  a  sheriffs  sale  by.  the 
government  auctioneer  last  month,  a  flock  of  some  thousand  sheep,  said 
(perhaps  a  trick  to  prevent  competition)  to  be  slightly  diseased,  sold, 
with  stations  and  lambs  given  in,  at  9d.  per  head.  George  Cox,  Esq., 
of  Winbourne,  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability,  says,  when  asked  by 
the  Immigration  Committee  the  value  of  land  for  grazing  purposes — 
"At  the  present  time,  it  would  not  answer  an  old  colonist,  much  less 
a  new  comer,  to  purchase  land  even  at  Is.  per  acre;  there  is  no  demand 
for  stock,  except  by  the  butchers  ;  and  competition  has  brought  down 
the  price  to  a  non-remunerating  rate.  The  returns  from  stock  are  now 
so  reduced  to  the  grazier,  that  they  will  be  a  source  of  loss,  but  not  of 
profit."  And  again,  M  The  value  of  my  property  has  depreciated  so  much, 
that  I  am  reducing  my  establishment  daily.  I  have  not  the  means  of 
paying  the  wages  of  the  servants  employed  upon  my  establishments." 
Laurence  N.  Dalhunty,  Esq.,  says  (ut  supra  Immigration  Report) — "It 
requires  three  acres  of  land  to  support  one  sheep,  and  eight  acres  for 
cattle  and  horses."  A  sheep  produces  annually  2  lbs.  or  21  lbs.  of  wool; 
current  price  in  Sydney,  Is.  to  Is.  Id.  per  lb.  Thomas  Scily,  Esq, 
says — "Many  parties  who  have  speculated  in  land,  are  ruined."  George 
M'Leay,  Esq.,  says,  "  If  the  general  profits  of  sheep-farming  do  not 
increase,  it  is  impossible  for  parties  to  continue  to  obtain  the  interest 
of  the  money  they  have  laid  out  "  Robert  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Glendon, 
says — "Unless  we  have  a  more  profitable  market  for  our  stock,  we 
must  all  be  ruined." — Such  is  the  state  of  the  grazing  interest  in  New 
South  Wales  ;  and,  as  this  interest  constitutes  the  thews  and  sinews 
of  a  country  so  essentially  pastoral,  and  as  the  elements  of  mutual 
prosperity  are  admitted  by  all  to  exist  in  the  colony,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  people  should  look  anxiously  to  an  independent  local  legisla- 
ture, to  remedy  a  state  of  things  which,  however  deep-seated  and 
desperate,  is  still  to  be  remedied  by  good  laws  administered  by  a 
watchful  and  paternal  government. 

The  remedies  suggested  are — 1st.  A  recurrence  to  emigration,  by 
means  of  a  modified  bounty-system,  which,  it  is  believed,  the  home 
government  will  sanction,  or  by  a  loan  of  £500,000  on  the  security  of 
crown  lands.  2nd.  A  reduction  in  the  upset  price  of  land,  to  enable 
Australia  to  compete  in  its  sale  with  America.  3rd.  A  partial  recur- 
rence to  transportation,  by  which  the  labour  of  convicts  may  be  made 
available,  as  pioneers  in  opening  up  the  new  districts  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent. 4th.  The  introduction  of  Coolie  labour  in  sheep  farming,  if 
free  European  labour  cannotbe  obtained  ;  and,  lastly,  encouragement 
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to  our  manufactures  and  productions  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
portation. These  are  important  organic  changes,  which  an  assembly, 
constituted  like  the  one  we  are  to  have,  may  be  powerless  to  effect ; 
but  if  the  discussion  which  is  elicited  should  serve  to  inform  the  minds 
of  British  politicians  of  our  wants  and  wishes,  this  alone  will  be  a  step 
gained,  and  may  lead  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of 
colonization  and  emigration,  equally  serviceable  to  the  mother-country 
and  her  colonies. 

Great  Britain  is  possessed  of  more  colonies  than  any  country,  ancient 
or  modern.  The  sun,  it  is  truly  said,  never  sets  upon  the  dominions 
swayed  by  the  sceptre  of  our  gracious  Queen.  Her  territories  com- 
prise lands  and  nations,  fitted  for  the  production  of  every  commodity 
required  for  the  wants  of  man.  Her  national  motto  is  "  Ships,  Colo- 
nies, Commerce  ;"  and  yet  we  find  her  shipping  unemployed,  her  com- 
merce languishing,  some  of  her  colonies  well  nigh  extinct,  and  the 
empire  itself  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  by  a  passive  rebellion  in  one  of 
its  kingdoms,  and  an  active  rebellion  in  its  ancient  principality.  The 
colonies  of  Australia  suffer  from  want  of  labour — Great  Britain  from 
the  excess  of  labour  and  of  population.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  the  discovery  of  new  countries  as  matters  of  chance  ;  should 
we  not  rather  point  to  them  as  provisions  of  Providence,  to  relieve  our 
burdened  communities  of  excess  in  population,  and  to  enable  indus- 
trious people  to  obtain  that  subsistence  which  is  daily  becoming  more 
difficult  in  crowded  and  over-populated  communities  ? 

Lord  Stanley  is  known  to  possess  a  bold  and  original  mind  ;  let  him 
direct  his  subalterns  to  collate  exact  information  in  a  clear  and  simple 
form,  of  the  crown  lands  remaining  to  be  disposed  of  in  all  the  colonies 
of  the  British  empire — let  them  be  thrown  open  to  public  competition, 
and  sold  at  an  easy  rate  ;  and  he  will  raise  a  fund  for  general  colo- 
nization and  emigration  purposes,  which  will  relieve  the  mother- 
country  of  the  incubus  which  presses  down  its  energies,  and  save 
masses  of  the  people  and  the  colonies  themselves  from  the  consequences 
which  threaten  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  as  indus- 
trious and  persevering  as  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Great 
Britain  is  possessed  of  lands,  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  choicest 
regions.  If  these  natural  elements  of  wealth  are  brought  largely,  pru- 
dently, and  satisfactorily  into  operation,  who  can  doubt  the  advantages 
which  would  flow  to  the  mother-country  and  to  the  colonies,  or  dispute 
the  praise  which  would  be  due  to  the  minister  who  would  so  effectually 
serve  and  perhaps  save  his  country. 
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Art.  l.—Forget-me-Nut,  for  1844.  Edited  by  Frederic  Schoberl. 
London  :  Ackerman  &  Co. 
.  Now  that  the  pastimes,  and  pasties,  and  quaint  sports  of  the  season,  are  laid 
aside  as  old-fashioned  and  puerile,  little  suited  to  that  mental  and  moral  cultiva- 
tion that  is  diffused  over  society,  there  cannot  be  a  better  substitute  than  the 
Annuals  which  the  spirited  amongst  our  publishers  present  us  with  at  Christmas. 
They  offer  a  delightful  medium  of  conferring  a  favour,  of  bestowing  a  kindness, 
and  of  preserving  mutual  esteem ;  a  medium  completely  in  character  with  the 
feeling  and  fashion  of  the  age  we  live  in  ;  and,  that  some  of  our  old  Christmas 
friends  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  while  they  were  not  exactly  able  to  pay  other 
debts,  has  always  been  the  occasion  of  our  sincere  regret.  Nor  shall  the  respect 
we  entertain  for  virtue  and  for  genius,  in  their  too  early  sepulchres,  be  so  readily 
transferred  to  their  survivors  in  the  contest ;  for  them  we  have  a  separate  measure 
of  admiration,  and  we  congratulate  them  upon  their  appearance  of  health,  and 
vigour,  and  beauty,  with  which  they  have  this  year  again  come  forth  into  life. 

The  "  Forget-me-Not"  presents  a  startling  array  of  contributors,  some  known 
honourably  in  the  literary  arena,  others  in  that  of  fashion,  others  in  both.  When 
the  interest  or  power  of  a  sonnet  or  a  story  is  less  effective  than  might  have  been 
wished,  there  is  still  a  gratification  in  knowing  how  minds  that  move  in  higher 
atmospheres  are  influenced  by  the  impressions  of  objects  around  them  ;  and  there 
is  a  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  conclusion  that  they  are  actuated  by  motives 
not  less  liberal,  and  in  general  more  humanely  thoughtful  than  their  less  eminent 
contemporaries.  We  do  not  desire  to  push  this  conservatism  too  far,  nor  to  echo 
Mrs.  Hall's  "  unerring  test  of  high-breeding,"  a  "  peculiar  tone  of  voice,"  which 
she  ascribes  to  Mr.  Stanley ;  nor  Miss  Pardoe's  assertion,  that  "  a  certain  strength 
and  manliness  of  appearance  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  is  never  attained, 
save  through  the  influence  of  high,  proud  blood;"  because  we  entirely  dissent  from 
both  opinions ;  females  in  high-life  alone  possessing  the  clear,  yet  delicate  intona- 
tions alluded  to ;  and  the  other  sex  in  the  same  class  being  anything  but  manly  and 
robust  in  general.  But,  undoubtedly,  an  immense  superiority  in  ease,  condescen- 
sion, and  providence  of  manners  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  land.  Having 
relieved  ourselves  of  the  oppressiveness  which  we  felt  at  suspecting  that  our 
voice  was  grating  and  plebeian,  our  figure  neither  vigorous  nor  manly,  we  shall 
turn  to  the  merits  of  the  beautiful  volume  before  us,  in  which  literature  and  art 
are  most  happily  blended.  The  ever  welcome,  yet  ever  wept,  Letitia  Landon 
leads  the  van  of  lettered  ladies  who  have  enriched  these  pages  by  their  brilliant 
productions.  Written  expressly  for  this  annual,  her  veises  possess  an  interest 
peculiarly  its  own  ;  but  they  are  none  of  her  sweetest  sonnets,  although  the  theme, 
a  flower,  was  her  favourite  choice.  Alice  Stanley,  by  Mrs.  Hall,  is  a  tale  so  full 
of  energy  and  just  feeling,  that  it  will  be  read  with  eagerness;  while  its  best  poetic 
coadjutors  may,  perchance,  be  treated  less  affectionately.  The  Manor- House  of 
the  Wyndhams,  by  Miss  Pardoe,  abounds  in  touches  of  tenderness  and  brilliancy; 
some  of  those  hues  that  she  gathered  in  the  East  are  lent,  to  colour  her  almost 
moving  picture.  Our  admiration  of  his  fair  competitors,  must  not  absorb  atten- 
tion so  eomplelely,  that  the  Old  Sailor,  whom  we  always  hail  with  delight,  should 
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be  forgotten.  Nothing  can  be  better  told,  no  explanation  was  ever  more  straight- 
forward and  satisfactory,  nor  any  of  the  pleasant  yarns  he  ever  spun  more  agreeable 
than  his  denouement  of  "The  Delicate  Point."  The  jolly  dog  himself  may  be 
growing  old,  but  he  is  one  of  those  in  whom  the  mental  and  corporeal  are  so  totally 
disconnected,  that  one  may  still  flourish,  while  the  other  fades. 

The  variety  in  this  year's  Forget-me-Not  is  greater,  the  stories  more  romantic 
and  stirring,  and  the  poetry  of  a  higher  order,  than  in  many  previous  seasons  ; 
and  we  hope  the  publishers  may  obtain  the  reward  for  which  they  have  evi- 
dently laboured  in  no  ordinary  degree,  an  increased  popularity  for  a  long  and 
justly-admired  favourite. — We  must  not  lightly  look  upon  the  artist's  share  in 
giving  completeness  to  the  whole.  Drummond  is  entitled  to  another  leaf,  for  his 
pleasing  antithesis  of  the  wakeful  lapdog  and  its  sleeping  mistress  ;  Genoa  from 
the  heights,  is  a  gorgeous  panorama,  faithfully  painted,  and  delicately  engraved; 
London,  from  Richmond,  an  agreeable  fac-simile  of  a  well-known  original ;  and 
the  Young  Banditt,  although  not  likely  to  become  an  honour  to  his  family,  reflects 
a  large  share  of  that  lustrous  quality  upon  Latella  and  Ryall,  to  whom  the  merit 
of  his  execution,  for  the  present,  is  entirely  due. 


Art.  II. — Friendship's  Offering.    Edited  by  Leitch  Ritchie. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  Cornhill. 

This  splendid  volume,  one  of  the  gayest  in  exterior  attractions,  and  richest  in 
more  concealed  treasures,  commences  with  a  combat  between  beauties  of  nature, 
but  leaves  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  those  of  literature  and  art.  It  is  a 
difficult  duty  to  act  as  umpire  on  this  occasion,  for  here  we  have  a  more  than  usual 
concentration  of  that  glowing  talent,  that  diffuses  the  present  taste  for  elegant 
literature  so  widely  over  the  land,  combined  with  rare  specimens  of  the  pencil 
and  the  graver.  Who  will  not  recognize  the  fine,  clear,  and  truthful  hand  of 
Finden  in  the  two  lovely  "  Umpires  of  the  Combat ;"  and  how  much  farther  in 
representing  scenes  of  enchantment  and  kingdoms  of  mist  can  the  arts  proceed, 
than  Armytage  has  accomplished  in  the  "  Coast  of  Genoa"  and  "  Glacier  des  Bois." 
The  last  illustration  of  the  series  is  more  to  our  taste  as  a  sincere  and  solid  speci- 
men of  art ;  it  is  well  engraved,  but  of  course  still  better  painted — for  who  in  the 
nineteenth  century  could  have  made  Claude  tremble  for  the  security  of  his  throne 
— but  Danby.  Had  we  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of  the  plates,  we  should  have 
advanced  "  The  Landing  Place"  to  the  earliest  notice,  but  perhaps  the  object  of 
the  editor  was  to  leave  the  most  favourable  impression  for  the  last  moment.  The 
corps  literaire  is  composed  of  so  much  of  that  talent,  that  has  long  pleased  the 
public  and  Improved  their  taste,  that  evesy  name  is  in  itself  a  panegyric;  and, 
from  the  combined  strength  of  its  artistic  and  literary  productions,  the  increased 
dimensions  of  the  volume,  and  the  sumptuous  character  of  its  external  embellish- 
ments, "  Friendship's  Offering"  ranks  amongst  the  most  elegant  gift-books  -of  the 
approaching  festival. 

Our  limits  for  review  scarcely  admit  of  poetic  extracts ;  if  they  did,  there  is 
much  in  this  delightful  treasury  of  rhymes  for  which  our  readers  would  be  grate- 
ful ;  but  even  prose  must  be  content  with  being  referred  to  for  its  value,  without 
hoping  for  lengthened  excerpta.  We  were  so  much  amused,  however,  with  Leitch 
Ritchie's  essay  on  the  true  nature  of  Friendship,  that  we  cannot  avoid  informing 
our  readers  of  its  peculiarity  : — 
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F  Of.'all  popular  delusions,  says  this  moralist,  there  is  none  so  unaccountable  as  that  which 
relates  to  Friendship.  It  is  a  delusion  of  the  few  as  well  as  the  many— of  the  learned  as  well  ns 
the  ignorant ;  and  far  from  being  one  of  those  superficial  mistakes  at  which  philosophy  can  afford 
to  smile,  it  is  a  fatal  error  at  which  all  mankind  have  daily  cause  to  weep. 

Again,  we  are  startled  by  another  new  doctrine  on  the  point : — 

It  is  strange  but  true  that  women  are  more  indelicate  in  their  friendship  than  men.  A  man 
may  confide  the  fact  to  his  male  confidant  that  he  loves,  but  if  he  be  a  man  of  honour,  he  would 
rather  submit  to  be  torn  to  pieces  than  breathe  a  syllable  that  would  compromise  her.  A  woman  f 
on  the  other  hand,  betrays  every  look  and  word  of  her  lover  to  her  friend.  She  speculates  on  the 
change  of  his  feelings  from  sentiment  into  passion,  exhibits  his  letters,  and  in  short,  does  her 
best  to  make  him  look  ridiculous  and  herself  miserable.  But  this  is  not  her  fault — it  is  her 
nature.  A  woman  is  as  honourable  as  a  man,  but  the  point  of  honour  is  different  in  the  two 
sexes,  and  it  is  because  it  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  the  human  race  to  have  their  happiness  de- 
stroyed by  friendship.  Her  confidant  perhaps  loves  the  same  man  herself,  or  her  confidant's  con- 
fidant, or  some  other  link  in  the  chain  of  confidence  ;  and  the  result  is  treachery,  jealousy,  false- 
hood, broken  promises,  and  broken  hearts.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  virtue  of  this  gigantic 
vice,  which  is  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  unhappiness  of  mankind.  Let  us  paint  friendship 
as  it  is,  not  as  it  onght  to  be,  and  fly  no  longer  in  the  face  both  of  reason  and  Scripture.  Ay,  of 
Scripture ;  for,  although  there  is  a  command  to  love  our  enemies,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  search  for 
any  command  to  love  our  friends. 

So  much  for  the  quality  of  friendship ;  but  has  not  Goldsmith  promulgated 
this  doctrine  already  ? 

Mrs.  Abdy  adorns  the  volume  with  some  of  the  most  smooth- flowing  versifica- 
tion to  be  met  with  even  in  these  rhyming  times;  and  Mrs.  James  Gray  (would 
that  this  gifted  lady  would  style  herself  M  Mary  Gray !")  has  contributed  a  poem 
as  powerful  and  pathetic  as  the  Destroying  Angel,  besides  a  tale,  with  which,  of 
course,  we  are  less  delighted. 


Art.  III. — Fisher's  Drawhig-Room  Scrap-Bookfor  1844.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Ellis. 
London,  Fisher,  Son,  &  Co.,  Newgate  Street  and  Angel  Street. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  many  winters  that  have  passed  over  its  existence,  and  the 
wide-spread  favouritism  it  has  found,  we  do  not  think  that  all  the  Scrap  Book's 
virtues  are  fully  known  to  the  public.  From  its  earliest  appearance  the  highest 
poetic  talent  has  been  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  its  varied  contents  ;  and, 
without  reference  to  the  never-to-be-forgotten  name  at  first  associated  with  its 
pages,  it  has  been  our  impartial  opinion  that  some  of  the  sweetest  ballads,  some 
of  the  happiest  passages  of  descriptive  poetry  to  be  found  in  any  modern  periodi- 
cal, or  yearly  offering  to  the  muses,  have  appeared  in  the  Drawing- Room  Scrap- 
Book.  Nor  is  the  present  year's  number  less  felicitous  in  its  lyric  effusions  ; 
we  could  fully  sustain  our  judgment  if  the  limits  of  our  critiques  permitted,  by 
extracts  even  at  random,  but,  frighted  into  propriety,  we  shall  rest  satisfied  with 
quoting  the  last  verse  of  a  ballad,  "  Love's  early  Dream,"  which  is  set  to  music  by 
a  master  of  melody ;  in  this  the  fair  editress  has  boldly  entered  the  lists,  and 
essays  to  break  a  spear  with  the  bard  of  Erin — her  song  running  a  tilt  with  his 
*•  Love's  Young  Dream  :" — 

Oh  !  early  dream  of  happiness, 
Where  is  thy  waking  bliss  ? 

What  brings  thy  golden  promises  ] 
To  such  a  world  as  this  ? 

Perchance  thou  art  some  shadow 
Of  that  which  is  to  come — 

The  fluttering  of  an  angel's  wings 
To  lead  the  wanderer  home. 
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But  now  let  us  turn  to  what  the  economist  (for  such  characters  exist  in  the 
book-buying  world)  will  ask,  where  is  the  value  for  the  expenditure  ?  To  this 
we  answer,  in  the  talent,  taste,  and  general  character  of  the  poetic  descriptions,  in 
thirty-six  large  and  splendid  engravings  by  the  best  artists  of  the  age,  after  original 
views  in  the  classic  regions  of  the  Rhine,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sicily ; 
taken  on  the  spot,  by  Allom,  Leitch,  and  Bartlett — no  very  humble  names  amongst 
British  artists — and  in  original  portraits  of  distinguished  public  characters.  The 
publishers'  choice,  in  both  descriptions,  has  this  year  been  singularly  appropriate  ; 
they  have  presented  us  with  a  very  beautiful  likeness  of  our  much-loved  Queen 
Dowager,  the  best  yet  published  ;  a  capital  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  the  French, 
so  late  the  hostess  of  our  gracious  sovereign  ;  and  a  very  handsome  portrait  of  Earl 
de  Grey,  possessing  a  calmness  and  tranquillity  of  features  highly  admirable  in 
one  surrounded  by  storms  and  billows, — political  we  mean  of  course.  That  we 
should  not  be  spoiled  by  too  much  gratification,  however,  they  have  introduced, 
as  a  qualification  of  our  pleasures,  a  portrait,  one  of  the  most  faithful  imaginable, 
of  the  most  decided  monster  in  the  human  form,  which  the  festerings  of  any 
revolution  have  engendered — M.  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento.  However, 
such  objects  have  their  attraction — a  vampyre  would  make  its  owner's  fortune  in 
the  way  of  exhibition  in  London.  We  must  not  close  our  notice,  leaving  Turner's 
glorious  group  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  without  a  word  of  praise  ;  for,  it  is  a 
subject  exactly  suited  to  the  wildness  and  sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  and  he  has 
treated  it  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  style  ;  nor  the  comprehensive  view  of  Athens 
from  the  Ilissus,  by  Wolfenberger,  which  displays  that  memorable  metropolis,  where 
revolution  has  recently  appeared  again,  in  all  its  extent,  beauty,  and  local  supe- 
riority. 

As  a  portfolio  of  Turner's,  Allom's,  and  Leitch's  works,  the  Scrap-Book  for 
1844,  will  continue  to  be  regarded  with  interest. 


Art.  IV — Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap-Book.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Women  of 
England."  London,  Fisher,  Son,  &  Co.,  Newgate  Street  and  Angel  Street. 
The  exterior  of  this  Christmas  gift  for  the  rising  generation  is  richly  decorated 
with  omament  and  gold,  but  the  interior  may  boast  of  metal  still  more  precious. 
Never  was  there  a  moment  when  the  memoirs  of  Captain  Cook,  the  opening 
article,  possessed  a  more  solemn  interest  than  the  present,  when  those  unnum- 
bered worlds,  which  he  first  discovered,  are  attracting  the  attention  of  Christianity 
and  of  commerce.  Every  boy  should  be  taught  to  admire  the  genuine  English 
spirit  of  this  great  navigator,  and  what  mode  more  likely  to  imprint  his  history 
on  their  memories  than  the  contemplation  of  his  portrait.  Hence  one  of  the 
chiefest  values  of  pictorial  or  illustrated  works.  Our  ancestors,  more  purely  clas- 
sical than  ourselves,  were  fully  alive  to  this  advantage  ;  and  we  well  remember, 
nay,  on  that  very  account  shall  never  forget,  Tu  Tityre  lentus  in  umbra,  because  our 
edition  of  Maro  was  enriched  with  an  historical  design  of  that  famous  pastoral  cha- 
racter reclining  beneath  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  beech.  But  the  pages  of  the 
Juvenile  Scrap-Book  are  not  dedicated  either  to  voyages  of  discovery,  or  historic 
records  of  a  mere  utilitarian  character  ;  they  are  adapted,  and  with  the  best  address, 
to  minds  not  yet,  perhaps,  susceptible  of  advantage  from  such  serious  studies.  The 
best  essay  is  called  "  the  Inquisitive  Boy,"  a  character  occasionally  met  with  in 
society,  and  often  found  to  be  a  decided  puzzler — for  who  is  there  who  has  been 
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always  able  to  answer  the  natural,  but  pozing  queries,  which  a  high-minded  child 
never  fails  to  put  to  those  whom  he  thinks  capable  of  informing  him?  In  this 
particular  instance,  the  questions  and  answers  being  by  the  same  hand,  (head 
perhaps  would  be  better,)  the  difficulty  is  divested  of  its  terrors,  and  the  informa- 
tion communicated  is  valuable,  varied,  and  agreeable.  Each  answer,  a  brief  narra- 
tive full  of  instruction,  becomes  fixed  more  firmly'  in  the  mind  of  the  youthful 
reader  by  the  introduction  of  an  engraving  almost  too  finished  for  such  judgments. 
The  excellence  of  the  matter,  wholly  free  from  fable  or  childish  garrulity,  com- 
bined with  the  number,  selection,  and  quality  of  the  engravings,  unite  in  forming 
an  elegant  and  suitable  gift-book  for  the  young  of  both  sexes. 


Art.  V. — Heath's  Picturesque  Annual ;  or,  the  American  in  Paris.     By  M.  Jules 
Janin.     London.   Longman,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  beautiful  companion  of  the  boudoir,  although  enriched  by  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Allom  and  Mr.  Heath,  in  their  respective  arts,  has  higher  pretensions  as  a 
literary  than  as  an  artistic  production.  True,  the  Saloon  of  Henri  Quatre  at  Fon- 
tainbleau  is  a  gorgeous  picture — the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  an  admirable  drawing, 
a  perfect  masterpiece  in  true  expression  of  perspective — the  Water  Works  at 
Versailles  worth  a  special  retainer  for  permission  to  behold  that  grand  display 
alone— and  the  Scene  at  St. Cloud,  always  fraught,  in  our.  minds,  with  a  feeling  of 
melancholy  interest,  perfect  in  its  kind.  All  this  may  be,  and  even  more  worth 
still,  than  we  have  allowed,  may  be  the  impartial  meed  of  the  eighteen  beautiful 
witnesses  of  Mr.  Heath's  acknowledged  talent ;  yet  still  we  think  the  most  fasci- 
nating power  of  this  charming  volume  belongs  to  the  literary  labourer.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  the  subjects  selected  for  illustration  ;  they  appear  to  have  been 
designed  to  illustrate  the  descriptions,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  style  of  the  letter- 
press is  peculiar,  and  adapted  very  happily  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  conveys 
a  mass  of  agreeable  and  even  profitable  information  in  a  terse,  sententious,  rapid, 
and  racy  manner,  and  wins  its  way  in  the  attention  and  the  affections  of  the  genuine 
lover  of  graceful  gatherings  in  literature.  The  following,  from  the  editor's  brightly- 
tinted  picture  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  one  of  the  most  interesting  religious 
edifices  on  the  continent,  will  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Janin's  talents  for 
the  mullum  in  parvo  style  of  description  : — 

Saint  Denis,  the  city  of  the  royal  dead,  the  last  asylum  of  the'conquered  majesty!  To  these 
sacred  vaults  Philip  the  Hardy  brought  upon  his  shoulders  the  bones  of  his  father  Saint  Louis, 
■walking  barefoot  from  Paris.  Once  destroyed,  the  church  was  rebuilt  by  St.  Genevieve,  finished 
by  King  Dagobert,  protected  by  the  Abbe  Legier,  that  wise  politician,  of  such  unruffled  genius. 
The  holy  basilic  acknowledges  as  its  trusty  and  well-belovedj  founders,  King  Pepin  and  his  son 
Charlemagne,  who  was  himself  present  at  its  consecration  in  775 — so  that  not  one  of  the  great 
names  in  French  history  was  absent  from  these  noble  stones.  The  gothic  art  never  imagined  any 
thing  more  perfect  and  more  magnificent.  Never  did  higher  vaults  shelter  more  royal  tombs. 
The  first  of  the  kings  of  France  who  wished  to  repose  there  for  ever  was  Dagobert.  A  part  of  the 
race  of  Pepin  was,  for  a  long  time,  buried  there;  King  Pepin  himself  slept  his  last  sleep  in  these 
■vaults,  by  the  side  of  Queen  Bertha,  his  wife,  and  not  far  from  Louis  and  Carioman,  the  sons  of 
Louis  the  Stammerer.  Near  these  you  will  find  statues  of  Clovis  II.  and  Charles  Martcl.  There 
are  also  cenotaphs  to  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  his  terrible  son  Philip  the  Fair,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Normans,  who  had  more  than  once  pushed  their  insolent  ravages  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis. 

In  subjects  less  grave  the  editor  is  even  more  rapid,  his  style  equally  condensed, 
and  his  fancy  of  course  more  lively.  This  volume  must  be,  as  it  well  deserves 
to  be,  a  decided  favourite. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Keepsake.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  &  Longmans. 
A  book  of  royal  portraits,  and  noble  authors ;  it  is  inimitably  illustrated,  and 
contains  some  of  the  ablest  contributions  of  the  season.  The  portrait  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  is  full  of  interest  at  the  present  day,  and  we  do  not  appre- 
hend a  difference  of  opinion,  should  we  add  also  full  of  beauty ;  the  features  are 
regular,  dignified,  expressive  of  benevolence,  and  her  figure  noble  and  com- 
manding— 

Bless'd  as  a  consort,  as  a  mother  bless'd, 
Health  on  her  brow,  and  sunshine  in  her  breast. 

Certainly  our  Christmas  publishers  have  been  most  liberal  and  generous  to  the 
nation  and  royal  family  of  France ;  for,  in  the  Annuals  for  1844,  we  are  supplied 
with  correct  likenesses,  and  engraved  in  the  most  finished  manner,  of  the  French 
Queen,  of  Talleyrand,  and  of  her  Majesty  of  Belgium.  This  compliment  will  be 
returned  by  the  French,  who  can  lithograph  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
they  alone  have  obtained,  for  they  have  already  published  admirable  like- 
nesses of  our  gracious  Queen,  her  Consort,  and  their  attendants  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eu. — The  Coquette,  by  Louis  David,  is  exceedingly  clever,  sparkling,  distinct, 
made  out  in  all  its  details  with  the  finish  of  Watteau,  and  full  of  imagination  ;  it 
belongs  to  a  class  of  designs  somewhat  rare,  perhaps  the  talent  that  produces  them 
is  rare  also.  Poole's  Gleaner  is  more  than  a  portrait — it  is  a  beautiful  study ;  had 
he  formed  a  rustic  bench  less  accurately  chisselled  out  than  the  very  unique  stone- 
table,  on  which  his  little  Ruth  is  seated,  we  should  have  liked  his  design  all  the 
better,  but  this  criticism  is  of  little  moment.  The  Banquet,  by  Cattermole,  is  not 
the  least  attractive  of  these  finished  plates  ;  it  is  in  a  style  of  design  too  little 
encouraged,  because,  perhaps,  too  great  for  the  candidates ;  yet,  until  it  shall 
prevail  generally,  art  in  England  never  will  rival  art  in  Italy.  The  Surprise,  also 
historical,  but  of  another  family,  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  the  master,  and  tells  a 
little  history.  We  cannot,  however,  understand  why  Mr.  Stephanoff  perseveres  in 
the  reprehensible  fashion  of  setting  the  eyes  so  far  asunder,  in  both  sexes ;  surely, 
he  must  remember,  that  Momus  objected  to  this  defect  in  the  head  of  the  bull, 
where  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  bull-headed  formation  of  those  creatures  of 
strength ;  and  we  know  he  has  not  taken  the  idea  from  the  Chinese  faces,  because 
the  separated  eyes  came  into  fashion  in  the  English  school,  some  four  years  ago, 
and  were  then  universally  condemned.  It  is  a  fault  in  features,  which  a  hand  so 
ready,  and  a  taste  otherwise  so  correct,  can  find  but  little  difficulty  in  avoiding. 
Leila,  by  Fanny  Corbeaux,  is  the  personification  of  one  who  has  not  only  forgotten 
her  fallen  guitar,  but  herself  also,  and  is  consequently  thinking  of  some  one  else — 
She  loves  !  alas  !  how  often  love's  pale  cheek  and  dark  brow  brings 
Long  hours  of  grief  and  pain,  and  thoughts  more  keen  than  serpents'  stings. 

Having  paid  a  brief  tribute  to  the  artists,  whose  meritorious  exertions  have  given 
to  the  Keepsake  a  wide-spread  and  a  well-deserved  popularity,  we  must  not  neg- 
lect the  fraternity,  although  we  blush  to  say,  that  here  they  scarce  can  have  that 
justice  done  them  to  which  they  are  entitled.  But  what  would  our  notices  be, 
amongst  so  many?  Not  a  cloud  of  witnessess,  but  a  shield  of  contributors,  protects 
the  first  page  from  all  attack,  however  valiant ;  and,  impaled  within  it,  are  many  of 
those  names  to  which  the  most  matured  judgments  of  the  age  have  often  conceded 
the  testimony  of  their  approbation.  We  shall  be  accused  of  prejudice,  and  want 
of  gallantry,  in  first  alighting  on  Captain  Marryatt's  New  Zealand  Chief,  as  just 
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the  subject  for  our  calculating  pajes,  but  the  charge  cculd  be  easily  refuted.  The 
Captains  story  is  pathetic,  is  plausible,  nay  true ;  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  its 
pages,  few  though  they  be,  because  a  lesson  in  government,  a  hint  of  much  value 
in  infant  legislation,  may  be  gathered  from  them,  by  which  the  shedding  of  human 
blood  may  be  avoided.  The  Dangers  of  Coquettry,  by  Lady  Blessington,  although 
less  horrible  than  those  which  Captain  Marryatt  teaches  how  to  avoid,  are  no  doubt 
painful  at  periods,  and  means  of  alleviating  them  should  be  welcomed  by  a  large 
portion  of  society.  Her  ladyship's  piquant  fiction,  from  which  the  remedy  may 
be  gathered,  is  amongst  the  most  felicitous  of  the  prose  contributions.  But,  this 
selection,  where  indifferent  justice  cannot  be  administered  to  her  ladyship's  co- 
adjutor's, is  hardly  fair ;  and  therefore  by  us  most  decidedly  to  be  eschewed.  We 
have  passed  a  delightful  evening  in  analyzing  the  feelings  that  dictated  the  fanciful 
tales,  the  brilliant  sonnets,  of  the  Keepsake,  and  we  have  carried  away  pleasures 
that  we  hope  to  communicate,  from  the  study  of  those  little  chefs- d'ceuvres  of  art 
that  intervene,  as  helps  of  memory. 


Art.  VI.— Heath's  Book  of  Beauty.     Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  &  Longmans,  Paternoster-row. 
The  story  that  delighted  us  so  much,  in  reading  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Trojan  War,  left  also  a  deep  warning  on  our  memories  as  to  the  danger  of  decid- 
ing upon  claims  to  beauty.  'Tis  this  salutary  reminiscence  that  disarms  us  at  the 
commencement,  and  disqualifies  us  for  a  duty  thankless  even  if  we  could  perform 
it.  However,  we  do  not  think  that  the  "  golden  apple  "  could  here  be  awarded 
with  any  degree  of  facility,  for  never  did  a  portrait-gallery  more  entirely  sustain 
its  pretensions  to  the  name  by  which  it  is  characterized,  than  "  The  Book  of 
Beauty."  Hayter  and  Chalon  have  had  the  power,  and  opportunity,  of  associating 
their  names  with  those  of  the  loveliest  originals  that  nature  ever  proposed  to  art, 
and  the  former  has  clearly  obtained  a  triumph,  in  which  it  should  be  remembered 
his  chances  were  as  five  to  three  at  starting.  It  is  not  denied,  that  Chalon  has 
embodied  the  poetic  conception — 

Innocence  beams  from  those  azure  eyes, 

Whose  colour  seems  drawn  for  the  vaulted  skies, 

Nought  of  the  worldling's  heartless  guile 

Dimmed  the  light  of  tliy  radiant  smile. 
But,  does  not  Hayter's  plaintive,  placid,  yet  playful  countess,  look  sufficiently  like 
those  spirits  that  breathe  in  both  heaven  and  earth  ?  What  can  be  more  sylph-like 
and  feminine,  also,  than  the  youthful  pianist  of  this  artist?  And  what  gratification 
can  either  the  original,  or  the  spectators  of  the  copy  feel,  in  dwelling  upon  a  portrait 
so  imaginative,  unsubstantial,  and  in  fact  transparent,  that  all  idea  of  reality  is 
forgotten ;  fiction,  fancy,  and  want  of  naturalness  possess  it  wholly ;  which 
are  the  characters  of  Chalon's  chief  portrait.  Success  in  combining  the  highest 
flights  of  fancy  with  the  best  conceptions  of  art,  is  exemplified  in  "  Bird  and 
Beauty — Sound  and  Song,"  by  Hayter,  and  in  every  one  of  his  other  portraits. 
We  dwelt  upon  the  pensive  picture  of  Lady  Canning,  by  Sir  W.  C.  Ross,  from 
its  inimitable  truth  to  nature,  from  the  calm  and  reposing  dignity  of  the  counten- 
ance and  attitude,  lastly,  alas!  from  the  name — 

.  Yes,  lady,  thou  art  worthy  of  his  name — 
The  poet,  statesman,  orator,  whose  fame 
Will  live  for  tvcr. 
Let  the'  b  ■  remembered  which  is  known  to  all — "  Every  eye  forms  a  beauty;' 
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and,  when  our  audacious  judgment  upon  so  delicate  a  point  shall  be  read,  the 
qualifications  should  be  permitted  to  accompany  it. 

Many  and  meritorious  claimants  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  being  agreeable  in 
these  delightful  pages,  and  many  have  been  eminently  successful ;  to  our  cold  and 
subdued  imaginations,  Mrs.  Hall's  "  Widow  of  Cairnlough,"  appears  to  approach 
more  closely  to  the  heart,  and  to  awake  our  sensibility  more  frequently,  by  the 
brightness  of  occasional  tints,  or  the  distinctness  of  occasional  tones,  whichever 
shall  be  received  as  the  more  intelligible  mode  of  expressing  ourselves.  To  those 
whose  personal  charms  and  intellectual  superiority  have  contributed  to  adorn 
"  The  Book  of  Beauty,"  the  entire  triumph  of  the  combination  must  be  sincerely, 
gratifying; — to  all  who  can  appreciate  the  advances  of  art,  and  the  powers  of 
poetry,  every  page  and  illustration  of  this  volume  will  afford  unmixed  pleasure. 


Art.  VII. — Archaiological  and  Graphic  Illustrations  of  Ashbourn  Church,  Derbyshire. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Tennison  Mosse,  M.  A.  London :  F.  G.  Moon,  Threadneedle- 
street.     Large  folio. 

This  splendid  volume,  more  costly  in  typography,  more  richly  illustrated,  than 
any  of  our  Christmas  Annuals,  is  appropriately,  and  by  permission,  dedicated  to 
the  Queen  Dowager.  Practising  the  precept  advanced  in  his  preface,  "  that  the 
continuity  of  the  established  church  is  aided  by  the  preservation  of  the  parochial 
and  regular  temples  of  her  faith,"  the  Rev.  Author  has  enrolled  every  fragment 
the  least  likely  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  beautiful  and  spacious  church — per- 
petuated indisputable  evidence  of  its  ancient  and  royal  foundation— and  incorporated 
the  history,  antiquities,  and  biography  of  Ashbourn,  in  a  style  at  once  lucid  and 
attractive.  We  have  seldom  seen  research  so  extensive  bestowed  upon  a  subject 
so  limited  ;  and,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  Archaiology  of  Ash- 
bourn is  an  exemplum  imitandum  for  the  leisure  of  others  amongst  our  learned 
clergy.  Mr.  Mosse  is  evidently  a  critical  scholar,  and  his  detection  and  correction 
of  several  inaccuracies,  in  monkish  and  modern  latin,  which  have  crept  into  the 
muniments,  and  over  the  monuments  of  his  Gothic  aisles,  display  his  taste  and 
his  minute  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  ancient  Rome. 

It  appears  that  the  aisles  of  this  splendid  specimen  of  our  Old  English 
churches  had  fallen  into  decay ;  and  want  of  energy,  disinclination  to  meddle  in 
public  affairs,  so  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  Esseburnians,  that  no  hope  of  their 
restoration  was  even  in  the  distance.  Fortunately  for  the  parish,  for  the  interests 
of  ecclesiastical  and  general  history,  Mr.  Mosse  at  that  moment  succeeded  to  the 
curacy ;  and,  in  his  devotion  to  the  sacred  profession  of  which  he  is  a  minister, 
originated  the  restoration,  as  far  as  the  competent  abilities  of  his  architect  could 
accomplish  it,  of  perhaps  the  finest  parish  church  in  England.  We  do  not  expect, 
or  indeed  desire,  to  see  the  aristocratic  air  of  Mr.  Mosse's  gorgeous  volume 
imitated  by  his  brother  curates  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  but  we 
do  say,  that  if  his  reverend  compeers  in  every  parish  of  the  kingdom  were  to 
furnish  such  admirably  arranged,  such  well-digested  annals  of  their  respective 
parishes,  as  the  Archaiology  of  Ashbourn,  a  more  valuable  contribution  towards 
an  authentic  history  of  England  could  never  have  been  made. 

A  series  of  lithographic  views,  by  Day  and  Hague,  put. the  reader  in  perfect 
possession  of  every  feature  of  the  restored  edifice  ;  and,  from  the  gratification  we 
have  experienced  in  their  inspection,  we  can  well  imagine  the  value  that  will  be 
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ascribed  to  them  in  Derbyshire,  increased  as  it  will  there  be  by  local  interest. 
The  reader  of  this  interesting  work  will  find  himself  very  unexpectedly  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the  century  just  expired.  Sam 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor ;  Boswell  in  the  distance ;  George  Canning,  who  celebrates 
the  praises  of  Ashbourn  in  his  Loves  of  the  Triangles;  Miss  Seward,  of  letter- writing 
notoriety ;  and,  lastly,  Sir  Brook  Bootby,  whose  talents  for  poetry,  displayed  in 
the  expression  of  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child,  as  well  as  in  a  published 
volume  of  poems,  no  elegiac  writer  of  the  present  age  has  equalled. 

We  recommend  Mr.  Mosse's  work  also  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Bequests,  as  a  model  for  their  inspection  or  inquisition,  for  it  is  full,  complete, 
and  candid,  in  all  its  records  and  returns. 


Art.  VIII. — Letters  from  Settlers  and  Labouring  Emigrants  in  the  Neio  Zealand  Com- 
pany's Settlements  of  Wellington  and  New  Plymouth,  from  February  1842,  to  January 
1843.   Price  Is.     London  :   Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

This  little  volume  is  as  useful  as  it  is  remarkable.  It  has  neither  editor,  author, 
preface,  or  introduction— unless  the  table  of  contents  can  be  so  called,  and  that 
consists  simply  of  the  names  of  the  several  writers  of  the  letters,  with  the  page  in 
the  book  at  which  they  are  to  be  found ;  and  simplicity  of  object  is  carried  a  great 
length  even  in  this,  for  the  dates,  although  given  to  each  letter,  are  not  in  the  table 

of  contents These  letters  are  original — none  of  them  written  for  publication— 

they  are  from  persons  of  various  classes,  and  from  persons  of  both  sexes.  It  is 
such  documents  as  these  which  offer  authentic  information  to  the  statesman,  the 
merchant,  the  ship-owner,  and  not  merely  to  the  intended  emigrant  of  every  grade, 
but  will  raise  in  the  mind  of  many  a  reader  who  does  not  find  his  position  easy 
at  home,  whether  it  may  not  be  well  to  examine  the  policy  of  preparing  to  move 
also.  Ward's  Information  relative  to  New  Zealand,  which  was  first  published  in 
1839,  and  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1841,  astonished  the  public  in  regard  to  these 
islands  ;  but  the  supplementary  information  which  had  been  printed  in  a  small 
volume  in  1840,  was  perhaps  the  reason  that  a  fourth  edition  of  the  first  volume 
was  called  for  in  the  following  year.  Although  the  supplementary  information 
consists  of  only  168  pages  of  a  duodecimo  print,  few  works  which  have  been  ever 
written  have  rendered  more  gratification  to  an  inquiring  public ;  it  contained  the 
original  despatches — for  it,  like  the  small  work  under  review,  is  rather  a  collection 
than  a  work  itself — of  Colonel  Wakefield,  of  Dr.  DeifTenbach,  the  German  natur- 
alist, and  of  Captain  Chaffers,  one  of  the  ablest  navigators  of  the  British  navy. 
These  despatches  give  an  account  of  the  founding  of  the  colony  in  Cook's  Straits, 
of  the  treaty  with  the  aborigines  that  inhabited  that  part  of  these  islands,  and  is  as 
entertaining  as  instructive.  When  printed  with  the  addition  of  some  of  the  subse- 
quent despatches,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Journal,  it  will  probably  supersede  De  Foe's  fabulous  history  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  live  as  long. — The  volume  under  review,  the  title  to  which  is  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  two  volumes  published 
by  Mr.  Ward,  the  Secretary  to  the  New  Zealand  Company.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  being  a  collection  of  the  letters  from  three  of  the  Company's  settlements, 
viz.,  those  of  Wellington,  Nelson,  and  New  Plymouth.  It  is  a  work  which  merits 
to  be  so  extensively  circulated,  that  we  prefer  recommending  it  to  our  readers,  to 
gratifying  them  by  quotations — which,  if  began,  it  would  be  difficult  to  end.  A 
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perusal  of  these  letters  will  prove  that  all  which  Mr.  Patrick  Matthews,  in  his 
marvellously  able  little  volume  "  Fields  of  Emigration,"  foresaw  in  1839  was  cor- 
rect. It  is  no  longer  theory,  it  is  no  longer  expectation,  it  is  no  longer  hearsay 
information  ;  it  is  no  longer  an  account  from  interested  persons  ;  it  neither  comes 
from  ship-owners  or  land  companies  ;  but  it.  is  information  rendered  in  letters  from 
those  who  have  gone  and  seen  for  themselves,  describing  not  merely  the  land,  the 
climate,  and  the  seas,  where  they  have  fixed  their  new  abode,  and  extended  the 
power  of  our  country  to  the  Britain  of  the  South,  but  in  them  will  be  found  a 
description  of  the  inconveniencies  which  have  occurred  to  them,  but  there  is  a 
call  from  all  for  all  which  they  feel  they  want ;  and  on  this  account,  the  philan- 
thropist, the  lover  of  his  species  as  well  as  of  his  country,  will  distribute  this 
little  work  as  widely  as  he  can.  Let  the  great  land-proprietors  remember  that 
though  the  change  of  birth  has  clothed  them  with  territorial  possessions,  that  at 
the  same  time  duties  of  the  first  importance  towards  those  who  had  received  life 
on  their  lands,  was  a  part,  and  a  most  important  one,  of  their  entail.  A  highly 
intelligent  correspondent  from  Scotland  writes,  on  the  8th  of  September,  "  the 
question  of  emigration  is  growing  here,  and  must  soon  become  paramount  in  pub- 
lic discussion;  B idler  has  greatly  advanced  it  by  his  motion."  Since  this  is  the 
case,  we  cannot  but  take  the  liberty  of  hinting  to  such  as  the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh, 
Sunderland,  Richmond,  Hamilton,  and  a  host  of  others  with  territories  and  reve- 
nues as  large  as  German  princes,  to  distribute  this  work  amongst  their  factors, 
agents,  solicitors,  and  medical  men,  who  know  more  of  the  working  people  than 
any  other  class  of  persons,  and  their  tenants.  This  book  will  enable  them  to  select 
the  best  field  for  emigration,  from  the  account  of  the  best  of  precursors,  those  who 
have  already  settled  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  impress  too  strongly  and  too  frequently 
the  awful  warning  which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Buckingham  as  it  respects  emigra- 
tion to  America,  and  which  has  been  most  properly  printed  by  Mr.  Butler  in  the 
Emigrant's  Hand- Book  of  Facts  : — 

The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  would  be  as  great  and  as  cer- 
tain as  that  of  the  two  countries,  if  they  pursued  a  right  course;  and  that  with  good  advice  and 
proper  regulations  could  almost  be  ensured.  At  present,  as  soon  as  they  land  in  the  sea- 
port town,  they  are  beset  with  as  many  harpies  as  surround  the  unhappy  sailor  when  he  first 
touches  the  shore,  especially  by  the  keepers  of  low  taverns  and  dram-shops.  By  them  they  are 
decoyed  to  their  houses,  made  drunk  under  the  pretext  of  a  welcome  and  hospitality— their  money 
taken  from  them,  if  they  have  any,  and  if  they  have  not,  a  debt  for  board  and  drink  contracted 
against  them ;  they  then  roam  about  the  city  in  search  of  employment,  where  little  or  none  is  to 
be  had ;  they  become  inspired  with  a  distaste  for  the  country,  where  alone  a  sure  and  certain  har- 
vest awaits  them ;  and  like  the  moth  which  lingers  around  the  flame  until  consumed  by  what 
dazzles  it,  they  hang  about  the  skirts  of  the  cities  and  the  grog-shops  till  their  poverty  tempts 
them  to  crime,  when  they  become  the  inmates  of  the  poor-house  or  the  prison,  and  there  end  their 
days  in  neglect  and  misery. 

This  is  an  account,  bad  enough,  from  a  sensible  eye-witness  of  emigration  to 
America  ;  but  it  is  not  all — Mr.  Buckingham  adds — 
It  is  ascertained  as  a  fact,  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  emigrants  from  Europe 

DIE  WITHIN  THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS  OF  THEIR  RESIDENCE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  THOUGH  THEY 
GENERALLY  COME  OUT  IN  THE  FULL  VIGOUR  OF  LIFE. 

And  yet  this  is  the  place,  if  the  Scotch  newspapers  report  truly,  that  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  lately  sent  £300  to  a  spot  on  one  of  his  estates  for  his  poor  tenantry, 
to  enable  them  to  go  to.  The  gift  proves  a  good  heart,  bur/exhibits  a  sad  proof 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  his  Grace,  as  to  the  best  place  to  which  they  might 
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emigrate.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume  is  entreated  on  the 
part  of  his  Grace,  but  that  the  men  of  his  order,  if  they  mean  to  maintain  it,  will 
distribute  it  throughout  their  estates. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1838,  the  Duke  of  Welligton  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that— 

There  never  was  a  country  in  which  there  existed  poverty  to  such  a  degree  as  in  Ireland  ;  that 
he  was  in  office  in  Ireland,'  thirty  years  ago,  and  could  say,  from  that  time  to  the  present  day, 
there  had  not  elapsed  a  single  year  in  which  government  had  not  entertained  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  a  pannic  in  that  country.  He  was  convinced  that  from  1806  to  the  present  day,  there 
was  not  one  in  which  government  had  not  been  called  on  to  give  assistance  to  the  population  suf- 
fering under  poverty  and  distress  in  Ireland. 

Has  the  case  mended  since  his  Grace  made  this  afflicting  statement?  So  far 
from  it,  that  it  is  notorious,  that  the  "poverty  and  distress"  has  increased  ;  that 
it  is  no  longer  limited  or  kept  within  our  sister  Ireland;  it  has  invaded  the  whole 
of  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  computed  that  not  less  than  500,000  poor 
Irish  have  located  themselves.  The  great  Scotch  proprietors  find  it  necessary  to 
clear  their  estates  ;  this  is  not  to  be  complained  of,  if  they  will  but  in  clearing 
consider  the  ultimate  fate  of  those  who  leave  their  native  soil.  But  is  it  simply  the 
west  of  Scotland  which  is  thus  saturated  with  Irish  poverty,  distress,  and  misery? 
It  has  entered  all  our  manufacturing  districts,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
remedy  but  that  of  Mr.  Buller's  Systematic  Colonization.  Is  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  the  spot  to  recommend  those  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  at  home  to 
go  to  ?  Mr.  Buckingham's  statement  has  been  already  quoted  ;  in  addition  to  which 
the  Quebec  Mercury  of  the  8th  of  July  stated — 

The  streets  have  been  crowded  with  emigrants  for  some  days  past— many  of  them  are  respecta- 
ble in  appearance,  and  several  have  brought  money  with  them — others  are  poor,  and  have  already 
added  to  the  number  of  street  beggars  no  legal  provision  existing  for  the  poor  here.  Those  who 
are  able,  proceed  up  the  river  a. id  get  to  Montreal  for  an  English  shilling.  Generally,  we  should 
say,  there  are  three  children  for  one  grown-up  person  ;  and  we  fear  that  the  fate  of  many  next 
winter  will  be  worse  than  it  could  have  been  at  home,  where  a  compulsory  provision  is  made  for 
the  poor,  and  there  is  great  wealth  to  aid  them  by  charitable  contributions. 

How  different  is  the  account  of  the  Company's  settlements  in  Cook's  Straits 
Examine  this  little  book,  and,  reader,  you  will  know  the  difference. 
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INDIA. 

The  India  overland  mail  arrived  in 
London  on  Monday,  October  6th,  and 
brings  intelligence  from  Bombay  to  the 
2nd  of  October,  Calcutta  to  the  19th  of 
September,  and  from  China  to  the  3rd 
of  August : — 

The  principal  item  of  intelligence 
from  India  is  an  insurrection  at  Lahore, 
and  the  murder  of  Shere  Singh,  his  son 
Purtaub  Singh,  and  all  their  families, 
on  the  15th  of  September.  The  Sirdar 
Ajeet  Singh  is  the  perpetrator  of  this 
bloody  tragedy.  General  Ventura  and 
party  attacked  the  murderer,  but  were 
defeated.  The  Rajah's  body  was  cut 
up  by  Ajeet  Singh,  and  his  head  placed 
on  a  spear.  The  Rajah's  son  was 
killed  at  the  entrance  of  the  town. 
The  wives  and  children  of  the  murdered 
victims  fell  a  prey  to  the  murderers, 
even  to  a  child  who  was  born  on  the 
day  before.  The  crime  was  afterwards 
avenged  by  the  assassination  of  Dhyan 
Singh  by  the  actual  murderer  of  the 
king.  A  boy,  who  is  said  to  be  a  son 
of  Runjeet,  now  ten  years  old,  has 
been  placed  on  the  throne,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Vizier,  a  son  or  bro- 
ther of  Dhyan  Singh. 

As  if  it  were  in  anticipation  of  the 
events  of  Lahore,  a  large  {army  had 
been  ordered  by  Lord  Ellenborough  to 
prepare  to  assemble  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna.  Orders  were  also  issued 
to  have  a  body  of  Bengal  troops  sent  to 
occupy  Scinde,  from  whence  the  Bom- 
bay troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  ;  but 
doubts  are  now  formed  of  the  feasibility 
of  that  movement,  as  all  the  Bengal 
force  will  be  requisite  to  protect  the 
frontiers  against  the  Sikhs.  There  are 
16,000  men  now  in  Scinde.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  is  at  Kurrachee  ;  the  troops  in 
Scinde  are  generally  healthy,  except 
the  newly  arrived  ones  at  Sukkur  that 
have  come  from  Bengal.  Shere  Ma- 
honimed  is  said  to  be  in  the  hills  near 
Candahar.  Dost  Mahommed,  who 
rules  at  Cabul,  seems  desirous  of  being 


on  friendly  terms  with  the  British  go- 
vernment. It  is  thought  he  will  at- 
tempt now  to  retake  Peshawur  from 
the  Sikhs,  and  he  may  therefore  come 
into  collision  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, who  are  bound  to  protect  Runjeet 
Singh's  descendants.  The  greatest  in- 
terest is  excited  in  India  by  the  revo- 
lution in  Lahore,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  terminate  in  placing  that  country, 
with  nearly  4,000,000  inhabitants,  and 
a  revenue  of  upwards  of  £2,000,000 
sterling,  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  interior  of  India  tran- 
quillity prevails.  Gwalior  appears 
quiet  for  the  moment,  although  there 
was  great  alarm  created  there  when 
the  intention  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment to  collect  troops  became  known. 
Bundlekund  is  also  at  rest.  In  the 
Nizam's  territory  a  change  has  taken 
place  by  the  removal  of  the  old  prime 
minister,  Chimdoo  Lall,  who  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  relative. 

Lord  Ellenborough  remains  at  Bar- 
rackpore,  whence  he  is  expected  to 
proceed  soon  to  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces. He  is  still  abused  by  a  part 
of  the  Indian  press,  but  another  portion 
supports  his  actions  as  tending  to  pro- 
duce good  results.  The  monsoon  has 
been  eminently  favourable  to  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  country. 

Scinde  is  quite  tranquil ;  the  inun- 
dations everywhere  have  put  a  stop  to 
movements  on  either  side,  and  no 
troops  are  in  the  field.  The  test  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  in 
the  interim  will  be  made  on  the  subsid- 
ing of  the  waters.  If  people  are  satis- 
fied, they  will  betake  themselves  to 
cultivation,  if  not,  to  vvar.  Many  chiefs 
have  made  their  submission.  Shere 
Mahommed  is,  by  some  reports  gone  to 
Candahar,  by  others  to  Cabul ;  but 
there,  at  all  events,  appears  a  certainty 
that  the  Murees,  Booghtees,  and  others 
to  the  westward  have  not  taken  up  his 
cause  as  he  expected. 

The  Governor-General  is  evidently 
determined  to  do  what  he  can  to  im- 
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prove  the  country.  There  are  several 
scientific  engineer  officers  now  employ- 
ed in  surveying  old  canals,  and  report- 
ing on  their  practicability  for  further 
and  future  use,  and  surveys  of  lands, 
■woods,  &c,  are  being  made  as  fast  as 
possible.  What  civil  measures  have 
been  undertaken  we  have  not  heard, 
but  Sir  Charles  Napier's  judicious 
advice  is  most  likely  closely  followed. 

We  have  heard  no  more  from  our 
Burmese  possessions,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  inferred  that  the  spirited  con- 
duct of  Major  Broadfoot  had  checked 
any  further  disposition  to  aggression  or 
disturbance.  Colonel  Butterworth, 
from  Madras,  had  taken  charge  of  his 
new  government. 

There  is  a  report  that  the  king  of 
Delhi  intends  to  send  his  eldest  son, 
or  one  of  his  sons,  with  Mr.  Thompson, 
to  England  on  a  mission  to  the  home 
government.  What  the  object  of  the 
mission  will  be  is  not  made  public,  but 
I  presume  it  relates  to  the  ceremonials 
which  of  yore  used  to  be  paid  to  the 
king,  and  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
have  been  discontinued.  As  we  are 
now  de  facto  sovereigns  of  India,  the 
mere  acknowledgment  or  admission  of 
the  power  of  the  king  of  Delhi  appears 
an  absurdity  too  great  to  be  continued 
or  allowed.  No  difficulty  has  been 
made  by  the  government  to  the  depu- 
tation of  Mr.  Thompson  ;  in  fact,  the 
"whole  affair  appears  of  too  contemptible 
a  nature  to  excite  discussion,  or  demand 
more  than  a  passing  allusion. 

Much  sickness  has  been  prevalent  at 
Agra,  Delhi,  &c,  in  consequence  of 
want  of  rain.  By  the  last  accounts, 
however,  some  had  fallen,  though 
hardly  enough  for  cultivation,  and  a 
better  season  than  was  anticipated  will 
be  the  result.  In  Bombay,  too,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  Deccan,  the  rains 
had  been  and  are  still  scanty  ;  but  at 
Bombay  enough  had  fallen  to  make  up 
deficiencies,  and  a  plentiful  supply  may 
be  looked  for  in  this  month  and  next, 
of  which  I  am  thankful  to  say  there 
appears  every  probability.  Sir  It.  and 
Lady  Sale  were  on  their  way  to  Cal- 
cutta to  embark  for  England. 

Bombay. — There  were  some  trials  of 
great  interest  at  Bombay,  such  as  that 
of  Dharkjee  Dudajee  v.  the  East  India 
Company  for  tresspass  in  forcibly  en- 
tering his  houses  and  seizing  all  his 
papers  ;  another  trial  is  of  a  Parsee 
lady,     who    has     brought    an     action 


against  her  husband,  on  his  marrying  a 
second  wife,  to  claim  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  prove  the  British  courts 
had  no  right  to  interfere,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  has  maintained  its 
jurisdiction. 

A  most  extraordinary  discovery  was 
effected  in  July  last,  at  Bombay,  of  a 
confederacy  for  plundering  boats,  rob- 
bing ships,  and  smuggling  goods.  This 
gang  had  existed  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  most  populous  part  of 
that  town.  They  are  also  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  pirates  and  imir- 
derers  who  even  now  so  frequently 
commit  the  greatest  atrocities  within 
almost  the  hail  of  the  police  and  other 
authorities  of  that  important  naval 
station.  No  discovery  was  ever  made 
of  ^the  gang  until  one  of  the  accompli- 
ces gave  a  clue  which  led  to  the  seizure 
of  their  books,  and  to  the  development 
of  the  whole  system,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The 
police  were  on  the  traces  of  the  male- 
factors, but  it  was  feared  Jthat  no  con- 
viction would  take  place,  as  most  of 
the  police  agents  had  been  bribed  by 
the  gang,  and  they  were" throwing  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  having  any  of 
their  accomplices  punished. 

Bengal. —  The  following  valuable 
observations  on  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal is  taken  from  the  Friend  of  India  : — 
"  For  those  who  may  happen  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  internal  economy  of 
our  government,  we  should  mention 
that  though  the  69th  section  of  the  last 
Charter  Act  allows  the  Governor- 
General  to  appoint  a  Deputy-Governor 
of  Bengal  as  often  a3  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service  require  it,  it  has 
been  usual  for  his  Lordship  when  at 
the  Presidency  to  exercise  the  office  of 
governor  himself,  and  that  a  separate 
governor  has  in  no  instance  been  ap- 
pointed, except  when  the  Governor- 
General  has  quitted  Calcutta  for  ano- 
ther presidency.  Lord  Ellenborough 
has  broken  through  this  rule,  separated 
the  administration  of  Bengal  from  the 
office  of  Governor-General,  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bird  to  preside  over  it. 
We  believe  it  will  be  generally  felt 
that  the  present  measure  is  one  of  the 
wisest  his  Lordship  has  adopted,  not 
merely  in  reference  to  the  talented 
individual  on  whom  his  choice  has 
fallen,  but  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  community. 
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"  Bengal  includes,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  accounts,  37,500,000 
people,  a  larger  population  than  that 
of  France.  The  Revenues  of  the  Pre- 
sidency are  greater  than  those  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  united.  It  will  be  at 
once  perceived  that  the  management  of 
a  country  so  populous  and  so  wealthy 
ought  to  be  intrusted  to  a  separate  ad- 
ministration, and  should  not  be  united 
with  another  office,  the  duties  of  which 
are  as  great  as  a  single  individual  can 
get  through.  But  we  need  not  travel 
to  Europe  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of 
the  present  measure.  The  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  its  wisdom  will  be 
found  in  India  itself,  by  a  reference  to 
Madras  and  Bombay.  Madras  is  said 
to  contain  a  population  of  13,500,000  ; 
Bombay,  of  6,500,000 ;  in  all  20,000,000. 
The  Presidency  of  the  lower  provinces 
comprises  a  population  of  nearly  dou- 
ble that  number.  The  revenues  of 
Bengal,  in  the  four  articles  of  land-tax, 
opium,  salt,  and  customs,  are  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  united  revenues  of 
the  two  minor,  rather  sister  Presiden- 
cies. Each  of  these  Presidencies,  how- 
ever, enjoys  a  separate  governor  and  a 
separate  council,  exonerated  |from  all 
political  responsibility,  with  little  else 
to  attend  to  beyond  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  If  two 
governors  and  two  councils  are  found 
necessary  for  the  administration  of 
those  Presidencies,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  for  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal  to  possess  at  least  a  distinct 
administration,  instead  of  being  mixed 
up  with  the  general  government  of  the 
empire,  rand  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  Governor-  General  ? 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  country  and 
to  the  particular  interests  of  this  vast 
province.  It  is  physically  impossible 
for  one  man  to  manage  the  vast  rela- 
tions of  an  empire  as  extensive  as  that 
of  Rome,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  find 
sufficient  leisure  for  the  various  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal administration,  the  management 
of  the  Land-revenue,  the  Stamps,  the 
Customs,  the  Post-office,  the  Abkaree, 
the  internal  and  external  steam  esta- 
blishment, and  the  education  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal. 

"  The  present  measure  shows  that 
experience  is  not  lost  on  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  Had  Mr.  Bird  been  distract- 
ed with  other  cares  while  engaged  in 


the  government  of  Bengal,  he  would 
have  had  little  leisure  to  digest  those 
measures  of  improvement  which  have 
rendered  his  administration  so  benefi- 
cial. But  Lord  Ellenborough  took 
c.harge  of  the  empire,  while  he  left 
Bengal  to  Mr.  Bird,  and  the  result  has 
been  such  as  to  point  out  the  wisdom 
of  the  arrangement,  and  to  recommend 
its  being  prolonged.  Who  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  in 
Lord  Ellenborough  to  have  consigned 
Mr.  Bird  to  the  comparative  inactivity 
of  the  Council  Chamber,  and  encum- 
bered himself  with  all  the  details  of 
the  public  administration  in  this  single 
province  ?  So  far,  therefore,  from  con- 
sidering the  appointment  of  a  separate 
Governor  unnecessary,  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  hope  that  the  arrangement 
will  be  made  perpetual,  and  that  the 
province  will  never  again  be  left  with- 
out a  distinct  and  independent  govern- 
ment." 

The  following  is  a  survey  of  the  ex- 
ternal trade  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
during  the  year  1842-3.  The  imports 
had  increased,  as  they  amounted  to 
5,71,00,000  rupees;  whereas  in  1841-2 
they  only  amounted  to  5,42,00,000, 
The  exports  exhibited  a  decrease, 
amounting  to  7,65,00,000  rupees  ; 
while  in  1841-2  they  were  8,39,00,000. 
This  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the 
diminished  export  of  the  single  aiticle 
of  indigo.  Both  that  and  opium  are  so 
liable  to  fluctuation,  and  are  such  im- 
portant articles  of  commerce,  that  the 
statistics  of  a  year  do  not  furnish  a. 
correct  basis  for  estimating  commercial 
prosperity.  Making  a  comparison  for 
a  longer  period,  we  find  that  trade  has 
steadily  improved,  although  the  figures 
for  a  single  year  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  contrary.  Thus  the  average  of  im- 
ports in  the  six  years  ending  April, 
1838,  was  3,23,00,000  rupees,  and  that 
of  the  five  succeeding  years  ending  last 
April,  was  5,24,00,000.  In  the  first 
period  the  average  of  the  exports  was 
5,49,00,000  ;  in  the  last  it  was 
7,58,00,000.  The  import  of  cotton- 
twist  and  cloths  in  India  had  been 
stationary  for  some  time  previous  to 
1835.  Having  reached  a  certain  mark, 
it  was  stationary,  owing,  it  is  said,  to 
over-trading,  and  in  the  year  1835-6 
stood  no  higher  than  80,00,000  rupees. 
Within  the  eight  years  since  that 
period  the  import  has  been  nearly  dou- 
bled.    In  the  period  from  1836  to  1839 
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the  average  imports  were  1,08,03,000 
rupees,  and  in  the  following  four  years 
to  1842,  they  were  1,84,00,000."  In 
woollens  there  had  been  little  increase, 
the  heat  of  the  climate  always  limiting 
the  demand  for  this  description  of 
goods.  In  the  four  years  from  1836  to 
1839  the  average  consumption  was 
£100,000  sterling,  and  in  the  four  suc- 
ceeding years  .£130,000.  The  con- 
sumption of  tea  has  been  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  four  years,  and 
this  is  attributed  to  an  increased  taste 
for  the  beverage  among  the  more 
wealthy  natives.  In  the  year  1835-6 
the  imports  were  1,34,000  rupees;  in 
the  past  year,3,02,000.  The  importa- 
tion of  brandy  has  increased  during  the 
last  four  years  to  an  extent  which 
argues  ill  for  the  progress  of  temper- 
ance. For  the  first  four  years  since 
1835-6  the  average  was  2,20,000  ru- 
pees ;  for  the  last  four  years,5,28,000. 
The  import  of  wines  has  increased 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  ;  while 
in  the  consumption  of  ale  there  is  little 
perceptible  difference. 

The  export  trade  in  cotton  piece 
goods,  once  so  ruling  a  commodity  in 
India,  has  been  losing  ground  in  the 
European  market,  as  the  British  manu- 
facture has  made  progress  in  India. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the 
decline  in  a  most  striking  manner  : — 


Sicca  Rupees. 

Sicca 

Rupees. 

1816-17 

..  16594380 

1830-31  .. 

857280 

1817-18 

..  13272851 

1831-32  .. 

849887 

1818-19 

..  11527385 

1832  33     . . 

822891 

1819-20 

..   9010796 

1833-34  .. 

wanting 

1820-21 

. .   8540763 

1834-35   . . 

wanting 

1821-22 

. .   7664820 

Company's 

Rupees. 

1822-23 

. .   8009432 

1835-36  .. 

879466 

1823-24 

5870533 

1836-37  .. 

745976 

1824-25 

..   6017559 

1837-38  .. 

696250 

1825  26 

. .   5834638 

1838-39  .. 

530121 

1826-27 

. .   3948442 

1839-40  .. 

564624 

1827-28 

. .  i 2876343 

1840-41  .. 

464645 

1828-29 

..   2228163 

1841-42  .. 

176294 

1829-30 

. .   1326423 

1842-43  .. 

169618 

In  the  article  of  raw  cotton  a  similar 
decline  has  been  felt,  the  exports  du- 
ring the  first  four  years  since  1835-6 
being  on  an  average  3,64,224  maunds 
per  annum,  and  since  that  period 
only  1,61,000.  During  the  first  of 
these  two  periods  the  export  of  raw 
silk  was  50  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum, 
and  during  the  last  66  lakhs.  The  in- 
crease in  the  export  of  sugar  is  most 
remarkable,  and  there  is  no  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  India  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  this  article  In 
1835  6  the  export  was  only  16,89,958 


rupees,  and  last  year  it  had  increased 
to  1,48,35,773.  The  concluding  state- 
ment is  that  of  an  increase  in  the  cus- 
toms, which  since  1831-2  have  ad- 
vanced from  6,42,000  to  27,80,000  ru- 
pees. 

Bangalore.  —  General  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  K.C.B.,  left  Bangalore  on  the 
15th  of  July  for  Calcutta,  where  he 
will  resume  his  important  functions, 
viz.,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  armies  of  India.  Ever  since  the 
arrival  of  his  Excellency  here  in  1837, 
says  a  Bangalore  paper,  Sir  H.  Gough 
has  endeared  himself  to  all  ranks,  ren- 
dering himself  universally  esteemed, 
boih  for  his  urbanity  of  manner,  and 
gentlemanly  and  soldierlike  bearing, 
also  by  his  kind  and  conciliatory  con- 
duct on  all  occasions,  and  the  five  ac- 
cessibility he  at  all  times  affords  to 
every  class  when  desirous  of  communi- 
cating with  him.  As  a  gentleman,  a 
soldier,  and  a  member  of  society,  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  is  universally  esteemed, 
and  he  carries  with  him  the  best  wishes 
and  sincere  good  will  of  all  here ;  his 
departure  is  a  theme  of  unmixed  regret, 
many  mourn  in  him  the  loss  of  a  friend 
while  of  enemies  he  has  none.  Several 
instances  might  be  mentioned  of  Sir 
Hugh's  goodness  of  heart  and  admira- 
ble tact  in  the  management  of  military 
matters.  One  only  must  suffice  :  there 
was  not  one  European  officer  brought 
before  a  court-martial  or  other  military 
tribunal  here  during  the  whole  period 
he  commanded  the  Mysore  division  of 
the  army,  viz.,  from  1837  until  he  went 
in  command  of  the  expeditionary  force 
to  China ;  a  remarkable  fact,  which 
speaks  volumes  in  his  favour. 

Singapore.  —  Our  accounts  from 
Singapore  are  to  the  17th  of  August. 
The  market  was  in  the  same  dull  state 
last  advised,  with  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment, either  in  demand  or  in  prices, 
taking  place  for  some  time  to  come.  In 
cotton  there  was  nothing  doing,  and 
the  stock  in  the  place  was  very  heavy. 
The  opium  market  was  inactive  as 
well ;  no  sales  had  been  effected  in 
the  Bengal  qualities  from  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  supplies  from  the  fifth 
sale.  Malwa  had  been  sold  to  a  small 
extent  at  550  to  555  Spanish  dollars 
per  chest  for  shipment  to  China,  there 
being  no  local  inquiry  whatever  for 
the  article.  Freight  wasscarce,and  ton- 
nage abundant.  Great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  filling  a  ship  for  Europe. 
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Calcutta — Tt  is  reported,  that  early 
in  the  ensuing  cold  weather,  an  army 
of  observation,  amounting  to  15,000, 
will  be  assembled  on  the  Sikh  frontier, 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Robert  Dick.  Some  attribute  this 
contemplated  movement  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  Punjaub,  and  others  again 
to  a  rumoured  confederation  of  the 
Affghans,  aided  by  the  Persians,  for 
the  recovery  of  Peshawur.  We  merely 
give  the  above  report  as  such,  not 
vouching  for  its  accuracy ;  but  we 
think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  complexion  of  events  will  ere  long 
render  it  expedient  to  assemble  some 
such  force  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sutlej. — Hurkaru,  July  20. 

Colonel  Stoddart.  There  is  a  ru- 
mour current  in  well-informed  quar- 
ters that  Colonel  Stoddart,  whose  death 
has  been  long  believed,  is  yet  alive. 
This  rumour  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  verified.  It  has,  as  we  hear,  been 
in  some  measure  corroborated  by  the 
appearance  at  Hyderabad  of  a  native 
traveller,  who  says  that  as  he  had  on 
previous  occasions  during  the  late  cam- 
paign been  acquainted  with  several 
British  officers,  he  being  in  Bokhara 
within  some  months  past,  had  seen 
Colonel  Stoddart,  by  whom  he  has 
been  requested  to  make  known  the 
Colonel's  position.  We  give  this  state- 
ment as  we  have  heard  it,  and  with 
the  hope  that  the  life  of  this  distin- 
guished officer,  whose  sufferings  have 
called  forth  the  commiseration  of  the 
whole  world,  may  yet  be  spared,  and 
that  he  will  one  day  be  restored  to  his 
country  and  friends. — Bombay  Gentle- 
man's Gazette,  September  29. 


CHINA. 

We  have  received  advices  from  China 
to  the  beginning  of  August,  which  are 
of  much  interest  and  importance.  The 
new  tariff  of  duties  on  the  foreign  trade, 
and  the  general  regulations  under 
which  the  trade  is  in  future  to  be  car- 
ried on,  have  at  length  been  finally  ar- 
ranged and  completed.  Both  of  these 
documents  have  been  generally  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  The  tariff  is  sim- 
ple and  reasonable,  and  its  advantages, 
so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  are  rather 
more  in  favour  of  the  foreign  trader 
than  in  favour  of  the  Chinese.     At  first 


no  doubt,  much  difficulty  will  be  expe- 
rienced in  bringing  the  regulations  into 
operation,  as  they  will  create  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  system  of  business 
hitherto  acted  on  in  Canton  ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  are  fully  set  in  order  and 
in  use  their  practical  operation  will  be 
singularly  easy.  The  heavy  tonnage 
dues  and  port  charges  have  been  re- 
moved, and  more  moderate  rates  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead,  as  well  as  the 
system  of  levying  and  'exacting  the 
duties, which  has  also  been  remodelled. 
The  sum  of  five  mace  per  register  ton 
nowcoversevery  charge  exeeptpilotase, 
so  that  a  vessel  of  500  tons  register 
burden,  instead  of  paying  about  2,000 
dollars,  as  formerly,  may  now  proceed 
to  Whampoa  on  paying  350  dollars. 
The  Cohong  system  has,  as  determined 
upon,  ceased.  Transactions,  therefore 
of  a  mercantile  nature  with  the  Hongs, 
will  henceforth  be  as  with  individual 
merchants.  No  "  security  merchant  " 
is  now  required  for  "securing"  a  ship, 
the  Consul  being  cx-officio  security  for 
all  vessels  under  the  British  flag.  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger's  authority  from  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  opium  into  Hong-kong  (the 
city  of  which  colony — the  seat  of  go- 
vernment— is  now  denominated  Vic- 
toria) will  not  be  availed  of  in  any 
respect,  as  his  Excellency  considers 
that  were  he  to  act  upon  this  authority 
he  would  rather  aggravate  than  ame- 
liorate the  evils  of  the  system  which  at 
present  obtains.  In  this  opinion  the 
Chinese  commissioner  coincides.  The 
export  of  teas  from  China  to  England 
in  the  month  of  June  was  1,431,74 lib., 
of  which  there  were  1,039,9161b.  black, 
and  39i»,825lb.  green.  Prices  of  cot- 
ton have  not  improved,  and  the  stock 
in  the  end  of  July  was  estimated  as 
being  rather  above  than  under  95,000 
bales,  and  a  large  importation  expected. 
The  Bogue  forts  have  all  been  rebuilt 
and  ,made  stronger  than  ever ;  which 
fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  other 
warlike  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese,  have  led  many  parties  in 
China,  as  well  as  here,  to  suspect  that 
our  peace  with  the  Chinese  is  to  be  of 
short  duration.  An  extensive  and 
beneficial  commerce,  would,  however, 
do  much  to  render  a  second  war  im- 
probable, and  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  present  good  understanding. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

New  South  Wales. — Sydney  papers 
to  the  6th  of  June  have  arrived.  Busi- 
ness appears  to  be  still  in  a  languid 
state,  the  want  of  credit  and  confidence 
prevailing  to  an  alarming  extent  even 
among  the  best  and  oldest  merchants 
in  the  colony. 

The  following  is  an  official  Abstract 
of  the  Colonial  Revenue  (exclusively 
of  the  District  of  Port  Phillip)  for  the 
quarters  ending  31st  March,  1842  and 
1843,  respectively. 

It  was  generally  expected  that  this 
Abstract  would  exhibit  a  very  serious 
falling  oft"  in  the  public  income  ;  but 
we  are  agreeably  surprised  to  find, 
that  notwithstanding  the  comparative 
stagnation  of  trade  and  commerce,  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  past  quarter  were 
only  £2,551  below  those  of  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  last  year.  To  our 
still  greater  surprise,  the  Land  Reve- 
nue had  increased.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1842,  this  Revenue  was  £8,318; 
last  quarter  it  was  £11,004  ;  being  an 
increase  of  £2,685,  or  32J  per  cent. 
The  items  of  increase  consist  of — 

Land  Sales-first  quarter  of  1843  ... .  £4044 
Ditto  1842 2861 

Increase,  being  41 J  per  cent £1183 

Quit  Rents— first  quarter  of  1843  ....   £5768 
Ditto  1482...         41S4 

Increase,  being  nearly  38  per  cent.  £1584 

Leases— first  quarter  of  1 843 £405 

Ditto  1842 251 

Increase,  being  61 J  per  cent £154 

The  decrease  consists  of  only  two 
items — Fees  on  title  deeds,  exhibiting 
a  decrease  of  .£113;  and  Licenses  to 
depasture  stock,  which  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1842  gave  £591,  and  in  that 
of  the  present  year  £465  :  being  a 
decrease  of  £126,  or  2 If  per  cent. 

Of  tbe  Ordinary  Revenue  the  gross 

decrease  was    £1 1994 

And  the  gross  increase    ,  6404 

Leaving  a  net  decrease  of.. .     £5590 

Being  at  the  rate  of  about  7|  per 
cent,  a  result  far  less  unfavourable 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  colony 
had  led  us  to  anticipate. 

The  sources  of  the  Ordinary  Reve- 
nue may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


Duties  on  spirits,  and  licenses  £     Per  cent. 

to  retail 29189  Inc.     4£ 

Duties  on  tobacco    9561  Dec.  15* 

Ad  valorem  on  foreign  goods  . .  6887  Inc.     5§ 

Post-office 4607  Dec.  12 

Auctions 1684  Dec.  23 

Shipping 1650  Dec.  VA 

Fees  and  fines 6314  Dec.  27| 

Assessments  on  live  stock  be- 
yond the  boundaries 2677  Dec.  13j 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 887  Dec.  65 

Miscellaneous 3036 

£66504 

With  regard  to  the  first  item,  it  appears  that 
the  quantity  of  spirits  imported   in    the   first 

quarter  of  1842,  was 51777  gallons 

And  in  the  first  quarter  of  1813  43836     do. 

Being  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  794 1  gallons 
Or  15|  per  cent.  

The  Revenue  from  this  source  was — 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1842  ... .  £27250 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1843 23127 

Being  a  decrease  of £4123 

On  the  other  hand,  distillation  in  the  colony 
has  prodigiously  increased.  The  quantity  of 
spirits  distilled  "in  the  first  quarter  of  1842  was 

only 1640  gallons. 

Whilst  in  the  first  quarter  of 

1843itwas 13123      do. 

Being  a  increase  of 11483  gallons. 

Or  at  the  enormous  rate  of  700  per  cent,  upon 
the  quarter! 

The  revenue  from  colonial  distilla- 
tion was — 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1842  ....  £  533 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1843  ... .      5906 

Increase £5373 

Being  at  the  still  more  stupendous  rate  of  1008 
per  cent. ! 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  distillation  had  increased  to  this 
extent,  the  augmentation  of  revenue 
having  arisen  from  the  improved  system 
of  government  supervision.  For  some 
time  past  the  officers  have  kept  watch 
in  the  distilleries  night  and  day,  reliev- 
ing each  other  like  military  sentinels. 
A  better  order  'of  persons,  too,  have 
been  appointed  for  this  duty,  and  more 
liberal  salaries  given  to  them.  And 
the  fruit  of  this  more  spirited  arrange- 
ment is  a  net  gain  to  the  revenue,  in 
one  quarter,  of  more  than  £5000. 

It  is  painful  to  find  that  the  income 
of  the  Post-office  had  declined  12  per 
cent,  in  the  quarter.  We  believe  this 
is  the  first  instance,  or  pretty  nearly 
the  first,  of  this  branch  of  revenue  ex- 
periencing a  decrease. 

The  decrease  of  23  per  cent,  in  the 
auction  duties  is  rather  less  thanmiglit 
have  been  anticipated. 
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The  decrease  in  the  ad  valorem 
duties  is  surprisingly  small,  being  less 
than  6  per  cent. 

The  diminished  produce  of  fines  and 
fees  is  owing  principally,  we  appre- 
hend, to  the  check  put  to  litigation  by 
the  working  of  the  Insolvent  Act. 

On  the  whole,  the  Government  may 
think  itself  very  fortunate  that  in  such 
times  as  these  the  Revenue  should 
have  sustained  so  inconsiderable  an 
injury. 

Sooth  Acstralia. — Nultia,  the  na- 
tive murderer,  was  executed  on  the 
7th  inst,  in  front  of  Mr.  Biddle's  house, 
about  20  miles  from  Port  Lincoln. 
When  his  body  was  demanded  in  the 
usual  form,  Nultia  was  much  affected; 
the  tears  ran  down  his  face,  and  point- 
ing to  the  bush,  he  cried — "  Why  kill 
me  for  this,  who  am  a  boy,  when  there 
are  plenty  of  big  men  over  there  who 
were  at  the  murder?'  Mr.  Driver, 
Government-Resident,  Mr.  Schurmann, 
Deputy -Protector,  and  several  others, 
were  present  at  the  execution.  A  few 
natives  from  the  town  were  also  pre- 
sent. Moullia,  the  other  native,  was 
left  in  irons  in  Port  Lincoln  gaol. — 
South  Australian  Reporter. 

Australind. — The  following  letter 
from  this  promising  settlement  is  taken 
from  the  New  Zealand  Journal  of  Nov. 
1 1th.  A3  many  New  Zealand  proprie- 
tors have  also  possessions  in  Austra- 
lind, we  feel  pleasure  in  laying  the 
subjoined  communication  before  our 
readers.  All  the  antipodal  settlements 
must,  ever  be  mutually  dependant;  and 
we  have  no  disposition  to  imitate  the 
jealous  spirit  which  has  occasionally 
manifested  itself  among  the  organs  of 
different  colonies,  either  in  concealing 
the  good,  or  exaggerating  the  evil 
qualities  of  the  various  settlements  of 
the  southern  hemisphere : — 

Perth.  23d  June,  1843. 
To  Wm.  Milliken,  Esq.,  London. 

Although  I  cannot  report  any  very  decided 
improvement  in  the  general  state  of  monetary 
affairs  in  this  colony  since  my  last  private  com- 
munication, yet  nothing  has  occurred  to  excite 
any  increased  apprehensions  on  this  subject. 
We  appear  to  hold  our  ground,  and  as  the 
public  mind  is  now  occupied  in  devising  means 
to  prevent  the  balance  of  trade  being  constantly 
against  us,  as  hitherto,  and  habits  of  prudence 
are  beginning  generally  to  prevail,  I  do  hope 
we  shall  make  steady  progress  in  ameliorating 
our  condition.  A  considerable  increase  of  til- 
lage is  now  in  progress,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  augmented  numbers,  and  the  lambing  of 
the  present  season  lias  been  more  successful 
than  in  any  preceding  one.  We  are  extending 
our  vineyards,  and  hope  before   long,  to  pro- 
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duee  abundance  of  "excellent  wine,  and  greatly 
to  diminish  our  expenditure  on  this  item,  and 
on  spirits.  The  adaptation  of  the  vine  and 
olive  to  our  soil  and  climate  is  very  remark- 
able, indeed  they  flourish  beyond  anything 
I  have  witnessed  either  in  France  or  Italy,  and 
this  colony  may  truly  and  emphatically  be 
termed  a  country  of  corn,  vine,  and  oil.  Noth- 
ing but  the  labour  of  man  is  wanting  to  produce 
all  those  articles  in  the  greatest  perfection  and 
abundance.  Notwithstanding  our  recent  large 
accession  of  immigrants,  labour  is  now  much 
wanting;  but  I  know  not  how  it  is  henceforth 
to  be  procured— for  we  have  no  expectation  of 
obtaining  funds  from  land  sales  at  20s.  per  acre. 
This  want  is  also  likely  to  increase  in  a  rapid 
ratio.  Should  our  apprehensions  on  this  point 
be  realized,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  future 
efforts  will  be,  in  a  great  degree,  paralysed,  and 
the  surplus  labour  of  England,  deprived  of  a 
hitherto-unfailing  resource  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  which  offered  an  extensive  field  for 
profitable  employment. — I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
yours,  faithfully, 

(Signed)        M.  Macdermott. 


PANAMA  AND  SUEZ. 

The  Scottish  colonist,  Patefson,  some 
generations  ago,  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  effect  a  commercial  junction  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  :  the  time 
was  not  come.  Colonization  extended 
itself  far  and  wide  ;  the  amis  and  the 
arts  of  Britain  were  carried  to  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  no  effort  was  made  by 
the  powers  most  interested  to  effect 
that  which  had  been  unsuccessful  be- 
cause prematurely  and  unadvisedly 
undertaken.  Books,  however,  were 
written,  and  essays  innumerable, 
touching  upon  the  importance  of  the 
subject ;  and  at  length,  in  1822,  Jeremy 
Bentham  brought  his  methodical  mind 
to  the  consideration  of  the  project,  and 
indited  a'well-digested  scheme  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  Proposals  for  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  seas — the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific— by  means  of  a  Joint- Stock 
Company,  to  be  styled  the  "  Junctiana 
Company."  The  first  preliminary  ar- 
rangement necessary,  would  be  to  ac- 
quire the  requisite  territory  ;  and  this, 
says  Bentham,  should  be  a  space  of 
ground,  if  possible,  between  the  two 
powers  into  which  Central  America 
was  divided  when  he  wrote  his  essay — 
Mexico  and  Columbia.  The  extent 
would  be  220  miles  by  GO. 

The  profits  of  a  company  would  arise 
from  the  tolla.ie,  and  from  selling  and 
letting  the  land;  the  obligations,  spe- 
cified in  detail  by  the  philosopher,  may 
be  shortly  enumerated: — 1.  The  pur- 
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chase-money  of  the  land  and  conside- 
ration for  powers  of  government. 
2.  Indemnification  to  private  individual 
proprietors,  at  the  present  value  of  the 
soil,  not  the  prospective  value  from 
the  undertaking.  3.  Expense  of  main- 
tenance—  canals,  locks,  quays,  &c. 
4.  Permanence  and  uniformity  of  toll- 
age  as  regards  all  nations.  5.  Uni- 
formity, also,  in  jland  sales.  G.  Offer 
to  United  States  to  join  the  undertak- 
ing. 7.  No  slavery.  8.  Price  of 
transit  to  be  made  public,  as  fixed. 
9.  Price  to  be  fixed  with  consent  of  all 
contracting  parties. 

The  sacrifice  to  be  made  by  the  local 
government,  it  is  held,  would  be  incon- 
siderable, unless  Mexico,  or  any  other 
local  power,  had  contemplated  the 
speculation  herself — a  project,  con- 
sidering the  great  preliminary  and 
annual  outlay,  not  very  probable. 
Such  exclusiveness,  "moreover,  would 
make  Mexico  an  enemy  to  all  nations 
— a  universal  undertaking  would  make 
Mexico  the  friend  of  all  the  world. 

The  {Journal  des  Debats,  of  the  8th 
October,  resumed  the  question,  and 
instituted  a  detailed  comparison  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  proposed  junction, 
and  those  attending  the  Caledonian 
and  Amsterdam  Canals,  as  well  as 
those  which  might  be  apprehended  in 
the  case  of  a  communication  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Suez.  The  Cale- 
donian Canal,  observes  the  Debats, 
presents  striking  analogies  to  the  pro- 
posed Nicaragua  route ;  for  it  was 
established  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
line  of  lakes,  extending  like  a  chaplet, 
between  the  two  seas  which  bathe 
the  two  sides  of  Great  Britain— the 
total  length  of  the  connecting  links 
being  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  distance  traversed. 

It  is  natural  to  compare  the  Suez 
project  with  that  here  discussed  ;  and 
the  Debats  does  so  in  a  manner  striking 
and  impartial.  The  Canal  of  Suez,  it 
remarks,  has  already  existed,  and  may 
yet  be  traced.  But  it  did  not  exactly 
traverse  the  Isthmus.  The  Pharaohs 
were  disinclined  to  large  commerce 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  proba- 
bly would  have  been  averse  to  any 
such  facilities  being  afforded  for  such 
an  object.  The  Suez  Canal  appears  to 
have  united  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile, 
at  a  short  distance  from  Cairo.  Re- 
paired successively  by  the  Caesars  and 
by  the  Arabs  in  the   time  of  Omar,  it 


excited  the  curiosity  of  Napoleon. 
He  even  gave  instructions  to  M.  Le- 
pere,  an  accomplished  engineer  of 
roads  and  bridges,  to  draw  up  a  plan 
of  a  canal  on  modern  principles  of 
science,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  French 
government ;  but  nothing  has  come  of 
it. 

If  practicable,  the  Anglo  -  Indian 
government  has  every  inducement  to 
undertake  such  a  work ;  and  if,  »s 
appears  not  improbable,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Singhs,  now  quarrelling  among, 
and  massacreing  one  another,  shall 
give  place  to  British  supremacy  in 
Lahore,  adding  a  couple  of  millions  to 
the  Anglo-Indian  revenue,  the  induce- 
ments will  be  increased  to  facilitate 
communication  to  India,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  facilitating  intercommunication, 
re-colonization,  re-generation,  within 
India;  bringing  into  closer  contact, 
into  commercial,  and,  consequently, 
social  and  Christian  union,  the  present 
worshippers  of  Juggernaut,  and  their 
Anglo-Indian  masters,  the  worshippers 
of  Mammon  and  Moloch. 

Blackwood,  for  November,  devotes 
an  article  to  the  Panama  'question, 
giving  the  preference  to  a  railroad 
from  Chagres  to  Panama ;  and  in 
the  Times  of  November  8,  gives  a  very 
interesting  communication  from  a 
"  Steam  Traveller,  by  the  Severn," 
from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies, 
states  that  exclusive  powers  have  been 
granted  to  a  company  to  form  a  canal 
by  way  of  the  Goazacoalcos  and  Te- 
huantepec  ;  that  this  route  is  by  far 
the  preferable,  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  building  materials,  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  the  supply  of  water 
in  the  river  ;  and  that  the  Senor  Don 
Jose  de  Garay,  the  person  to  whom 
the  Mexican  government  have  granted 
this  privilege,  is  daily  expected  in  Eu- 
rope with  maps  and  levels,  exhibiting 
the  perfect  practicability  of  the  pro- 
posed undertaking  in  the  direction  of 
Teh uan tepee.  The  moral  and  political 
indeed,  seem  to  be  the  main  obstacles 
to  be  apprehended.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Mexican  President,  Santa  Anna,  is 
a  very  dangerous  and  slippery  person 
to  deal  with  ;  with  power  almdst  equal 
to  that  of  the  late  Dictator  of  Para- 
guay, he  wields  his  power  as  relent- 
lessly, and  if  report  speaks  true,  he 
has,  within  the  last  month,  not  only 
imposed,  a   PAnglaisc,  very  great  res- 
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frictions  upon  commerce  with  Britain, 
but  he  has  openly  insulted  the  British 
flag,  by  exhibiting  it  in  his  ball-room 
among  trophies  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Whether  he  ever  took  it  or  not  we  do 
not  know,  but  the  British  resident  has 
protested  against  the  insult.  Add  to 
this  yellow  fever,  and  a  nest  of  most 
hardened  and  indefatigable  robbers, 
who  rob  the  mail  even  within  the  walls 
of  the  Pueblas  ;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
even  carried  off  an  artificial  leg,  which 
had  just  been  imported  from  Paris  for 
the  use  of  the  President,  (who  is  a 
"  Diable  Boiteux,"  on  the  one  side) — 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  appear 
to  be  rather  formidable.  Let  England, 
however,  set  the  example  in  regard  to 
commercial  liberality,  and  if  Mexico 
then  refuses  to  imitate,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  despair.  Santa  Anna,  as 
well  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  must  perceive 
the  immense  importance  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  Central  America,  and  the  whole 
commercial  world,  of  a  woik  which 
would  make  Mexico  the  seat  of  exten- 
sive traffic,  and  which  to  Great  Britain 
would  be  (as  Blackwood  for  November 
well  demonstrates),  more  important 
than  either  a  North-west  passage,  or 
an  improved  transit  to  the  East  across 
the  Arabian  Isthmus. — New  Zealand 
Journal. 


AFRICA. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Advices  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  25th  of 
Sept.,  allude  to  the  return  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Cloete  to  Pietermauritz- 
berg,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  rumour 
had  reached  Port  Natal  of  several  of 
the  leading  Boers  having  expressed  a 
willingness  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the 
late  proclamation.  Major  Smith  was 
still  at  Port  Natal,  where  measures 
had  been  adopted  to  prevent  an  attack 
upon  the  town  by  the  disaffected  far- 
mers, and  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  declared  in  favour  of  British 
authority.  The  frontier  papers  give 
the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  a  tra- 
velling shoemaker,  named  Glen,  by  a 
party  of  Caffres  who  had  crossed  his 
path  with  some  stolen  cattle.  At 
Bathurst,  a  public  meeting  had  been 
held  to  petition  Her  Majesty  on  the 
unprotected  state  of  the  frontier,  pray- 
ing a  more  effective  policy  in  respect 
to  that  portion  of  the  administration  of 
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the  affairs  of  the  Cape.  Active  inquiry 
was  being  made  at  Bathurst  into  the 
murder  of  the!  two  English  settlers 
named  Palmer  and  Brown,  and  a 
Caffre  herdsman  had  been  apprehended 
on  suspicion. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Shipping 
List  of  the  25th  of  August  contains  an 
official  statement  of  the  exports  from 
the  colony  for  the  quarter  ending  the 
5th  of  July.  The  quantity  of  wool 
shipped  during  that  period  was 
6983791b.,  the  estimated  value  of 
which  was  £32,302.  The  total  value 
of  exports  is  given  as  £85,634,  of 
which  wine  only  represented  ,£9,496. 

By  later  advices  we  learn  that  a 
gale  had  been  experienced  at  Algoa 
Bay,  which,  besides  doing  damage  to 
shipping,  had  destroyed  part  of  the 
new  jetty.  All  accounts  a^ree  in  re- 
presenting the  appearance  of  the  crops 
as  excellent,  and  there  is  said  to  be 
every  reason  for  expecting  a  very 
large  and  sound  harvest  this  year.  No 
news  from  Natal  is  alluded  to,  but 
with  respect  to  the  general  discussion 
of  the  question,  the  South  African  re- 
marks : — "  It  is  pleasant  to  hear,  that 
throughout  the  colony,  and  especially 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction, the  conduct  of  the  Natal  emi- 
grants in  hesitating  to  accept  the  terms 
offered  so  generously  by  the  British 
government  is  condemned  and  severely 
censured. 

We  regret  to  state  that  accounts 
have  been  received  at  Llyod'sfrom  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  containing  the 
most  sad  intelligence  of  a  dreadful 
storm  having  occurred  on  the  night  of 
the  29th  of  August,  in  and  off  the  coast 
of  Algoa  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
which  four  valuable  ships,  valued  at 
between  £300,000  and  £400,000., 
were  lost,  as  also  several  lives.  The 
first  vessel  of  which  we  have  to  report 
the  loss  is  the  Elizabeth  Rowell,  of 
320  tons.  It  appears  that  she  weathered 
the  storm  for  several  hours,  but  was  at 
length  driven  ashore,  and  shortly  after- 
wards went  to  pieces,  her  commander, 
Captain  Wake,  and  his  crew,  having 
saved  themselves  by  taking  to  the  long- 
boat. She  had  a  miscellaneous  cargo 
of  considerable  value.  About  midnight, 
during  the  raging  of  the  storm,  the 
bark  Seagul,  239  tons,  was  seen  to 
make  for  the  bay,  which  she  ultimately 
reached,  when  she  suddenly  foundered, 
and  every  soul  on  board  perished. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica. — Files  of  West  India  jour- 
n  lis  arrived  in  London  on  the  23d  of 
Nov.,  from  which  it  appears  that  better 
health  is  prevailing  in  all  the  colonies, 
and  that  little  or  no  sickness  has  been 
experienced  in  the  leading  islands. 
The  weather,  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  was  certainly  more  favour- 
able ;  and  though  in  isolated  cases  the 
drought  was  still  severely  felt,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  late  rains  have  proved 
amply  sufficient  for  invigorating  the 
plantations.  An  estimate  of  the  loss 
of  property  by  the  fire  in  Kingston  is 
published  in  the  Jamaica  Times,  and 
the  amount  is  represented  at  £93,925. 
About  350  houses  were  either  totally 
burnt  or  partially  destroyed.  The 
House  of  Assembly  was  on  the  eve  of 
opening. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Canada.—  On  Thursday,  September 
23th,  the  Governor  General,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  proceeded  in  state  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Legislative  Council  in 
the  parliament  building  at  Kingston, 
and  opened  the  third  session  of  the  first 
parliament  of  the  province  of  Canada, 
with  the  following  speech  from  the 
throne : — 

"Hon.  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Assembly, 

"  I  am  happy  to  meet  you  assembled  for  the 
discharge  of  the  high  functions  intrusted  to 
you.  Various  considerations  of  importance 
have  prevented  my  calling  you  together  at  an 
earlier  period. 

"  Since  your  last  session  the  birth  of  a  Prin- 
cess has  diffused  joy  throughout  the  British 
empire,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  continued  protection  vouchsafed  by 
Almighty  Providence  to  our  gracious  Queen, 
whose  life  and  health  are  blessings  to  her  sub- 
ject*. 

"  In  the  same  interval,  an  afflicting  event 
has  occurred  in  Canada  by  the  demise  of  your 
late  Governor,  my  immediate  predecessor, 
whose  heart  was  devoted  to  the  public  welfare. 
Universal  regret  has  done  honour  to  his 
memory  throughout  the  province;  and  I  can- 
not abstain  from  noticing  that  his  desolate 
widow  and  family,  and  his  mortal  remains,  in 
passing  through  the  neighbouring  territories  of 
the  United  States  to  their  place  of  embarkation 
at  New  York,  were  received  with  marked  and 
affecting  tokens  of  friendly  respect,  which  indi- 
cated both  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
in  a  country  in  which  he  had  been  personally 
well  .known,  and  also    a    generous  sympathy 


worthy  of  the  great  nation  by  which  it  was 
evinced. 

"  The  act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  which 
facilitates  the  introduction  of  Canadian  wheat 
and  of  flour  prepared  in  Canada  into  the  ports 
of  the  united  kingdom,  will,  I  trust,  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  boon  to  this  province  ;  and  is 
a  further  proof  of  Her  Maiesty's  unremitted 
care  for  the  prosperity  of  this  portion  of  Her 
dominions.  A  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  on  this  subject 
will  be  laid  before  you. 

"  Measures  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  judicature  in 
Lower  Canada,  of  the  municipal  institutions, 
the  laws  relating  to  education,  and  the  jury 
system  of  both  divisions  of  the  united  province, 
and  of  the  assessment  laws  in  Upper  Canada, 
as  well  as  on  other  important  subjects,  all  of 
which  will,  I  am  sure,  engage  your  earnest 
attention. 

"  I  have  recently  made  a  tour  through  the 
province,  such  as  the  exigency  of  public  busi- 
ness would  permit,  in  order  that  I  might 
become  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  local 
circumstances  requiring  attention. 

"  I  have  had  great  gratification  in  seeing  a 
fine  country,  evidently  advancing  in  improve- 
ment; and  have  everywhere  been  received 
with  manifestations  of  loyalty  to  our  gracious 
Sovereign,  and  with  personal  kindness  to  my- 
self. 

"It  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  me  to 
witness  the  great  works  in  progress,  which, 
owing  to  the  loan  raised  in  England  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
province  has  been  enabled  to  undertake  or  pro- 
secute. They  are  calculated,  I  hope,  to  extend 
the  commerce  and  develope  the  resources  of 
this  vast  country,  and  increase  the  public 
revenue  and  general  and  individual  wealth. 

"  In  those  parts  where  works  of  this  des- 
cription are  in  progress  I  found  contentment 
prevailing  at  the  prospect  which  they  present. 
In  other  parts  there  is  a  cry  for  improved  ro;ids 
for  the  conveyance  of  produce  to  appropriate 
markets,  a  claim  which  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion ;  for  on  such  communications  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  must  in  great  measure 
depend.  Nowhere  was  this  anxiety  more 
strongly  expressed  than  in  the  eastern  town- 
ships of  Lower  Canada,  where  the  community, 
almost  entirely  agricultural,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  duties  imposed  on  their  produce  in 
the  United  States,  have  lost  the  market  to 
which  they  had  formerly  recourse,  while  the 
exemption  from  duty  in  our  country  of  the 
similar  produce  of  our  neighbours  enables  them, 
by  greater  facilities  of  conveyance,  to  undersell 
the  producers  of  the  eastern  townships  in  our 
own  markets.  Similar  complaints  of  the  effects 
of  the  duties  on  our  produce  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  facility  given  to  the  admis- 
sion of  their  produce  into  our  territory,  are  also 
made  in  other  parts.  Whatever  improvement 
can  be  afforded  to  our  internal  communications 
is  so  obviously  desirable  for  the  advantage  of 
the  community,  that  any  outlay  devoted  to 
that  object,  and  consistent  with  the  means  at 
command,  must  be  highly  beneficial  It  is, 
therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  state 
of  the  finances  does  not  afford  any  immediate 
prospect  of  our  being  able  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  many  districts  deeply  interested  in  this  res- 
pect. 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  to  your 
notice,  as  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration, 
the  state  of  the  prisons  in  some  portions  of  the 
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province.  The  Penitentiary  at  Kingston  is  an 
institution  very  creditable  to  the  country;  great 
cost  lias  been  incurred  in  the  erection  of  pri- 
sons in  other  places,  and  some  of  the  local 
authorities  are  now  laudably  exerting  them- 
selves to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for 
prisoners ;  but  in  some  places  there  is  great 
deficiency.  The  justice  due  even  to  criminals 
requires  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to 
greater  punishment  than  what  is  designed  by 
their  sentence,  and  that  disease,  or  death,  from 
foul  air  and  want  of  exercise  should  not  be 
superadded  to  imprisonment.  It  is  likewise 
due  to  untried  prisoners  who  may  be  innocent 
that  they  should  not  be  confined  in  the  same 
cell  with  convicted  criminals.  A  classification 
and  separation  of  the  latter  is  also  requisite. 
Decency  and  moraliiy  demand  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  sexes,  and  debtors  and  criminals 
ought  rot  to  be  confined  together.  It  is  desi- 
rable that  inquiry  should  be  made,  in  order  to 
ascertain  in  what  respects  the  prisons  of  the 
country  may  be  defective  in  requisite  accommo- 
dation, and  to  remedy  any  material  deficiency 
that  may  exist. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Lower  Canada  is  much  required,  those  who  are 
visited  with  the  affliction  of  mental  aberration 
bei;.g  now  confined  in  the  common  prison,  or 
in  some  of  the  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions which  do  honour  to  that  portion  of  the 
province.  Measures  are  in  progress  for  the 
permanent  location  of  the  asylum  now  existing 
under  a  temporary  arrangement  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  that  institution. 

'•  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 

"  The  accounts  of  the  past,  and  estimates 
for  the  present  year,  will  be  laid  before  you. 
I  am  concerned  to  announce  to  you  that  there 
is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  revenue,  and 
I  hope  that  it  proceeds  from  temporary  causes, 
and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  greater  increase. 
The  loan  obtained  in  England,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Imperial  Government,  has 
been  raised  on  advantageous  terms. 

"  The  act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  pres- 
cribing a  new  tariff,  renders  necessary  a  corres- 
ponding alteration  in  our  custom's  laws,  and 
this  subject  will  be  brought  under  your  consi- 
deration. I  have  no  doubt  of  your  readiness  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service, 
and,  as  far  as  that  object  can  be  promoted  by 
practicable  and  judicious  economy,  you  may 
rely  o:;  my  co-operation. 

"  Hon.  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Assembly, 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  from  the  com- 
mencement of  your  arduous  duties.  The  wel- 
fare of  Canada  depends  on  the  result  of  your 
deliberations  on  the  numerous  and  important 
questions  which  will  come  before  you,  and  that 
great  end  will,  I  trust,  be  the  sole  object  of 
your  labours.  It  is  the  anxious  desire  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  will  be  the  constant 
aim  of  my  endeavours.  I  humbly  hope  that 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  will  crown  our 
united  efforts  with  success." 

The  Governor-General  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  House  of  Assembly,  accom- 
panied by  a  long  report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  on  the  subject,  dated  as 
far  back  as  March  last,  by  which  it 
would  appear,  that  the  design  of 
removing  the  seat  of  Government  to 


Montreal  had  not  been  the  result  of  a 
hasty  determination,  but  a  deliberate 
judgment  well  confirmed.  The  ques- 
tion had  been  productive  of  great  diffi- 
culties, and  it  was  generally  regretted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  home 
had  not  made  the  choice,  instead  of 
giving  the  Legislature  the  election  be- 
Montreal  and  Kingston.  A  new  mili- 
tia bill  was  proposed,  and  also  an 
amended  bankrupt  law.  A  new  tariff 
on  agricultural  products  imported  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada  was 
under  discussion.  A  resolution,  to  the 
effect,  "  that  it  was  expedient  to  impose 
certain  duties  upon  agricultural  pro- 
ducts brought  into  the  province,"  was 
carried,  together  with  resolutions  fix- 
ing the  duties  to  be  imposed,  in  sterling 
money,  as  follows  : — 

"On  every  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  imported 
into  the  province,  30s.  ;  on  every  colt  and  foal 
under  two  years  old,  ditto,  15s. ;  on  every  mule 
or  ass,  ditto,  5s. ;  on  every  bull,  ditto,  15s. ;  on 
every  ox,  four  years  old,  ditto,  16s.;  on  every 
steer,  heifer,  and  cow,  under  four  years  old. 
ditto,  10s. ;  on  every  calf,  ditto,  under  one 
year,  5  s. ;  on  every  sheep,  ditto,  2s. ;  on  every 
lamb,  ditto,  Is. ;  on  every  hog  or  swine,  ditto, 
Is.;  on  every  goat  and  kid,  Is.;  on  poultry, 
ditto,  10  per  cent. ;  on  every  quarter  of  barley, 
38. ;  on  every  quarter  of  rye  and  peas,  3s. ;  on 
every  quarter  of  oats,  2s.;  on  every  1901b.  of 
meal,  2s.;  on  every  cwt.  of  bran  and  shorts, 
3d.  ;  on  every  ton  of  hay,  6s. ;  on  ditto  of  straw, 
3s. :  on  each  lb.  of  hops,  3d  ;  on  each  bushel  of 
potatoes,  3d.;  on  all  unenumerated  vegetables, 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  on  cured  bacon  and 
ham,  5s. ;  on  every  cwt.  of  fresh  meat,  4s. ;  on 
ditto  of  salted  or  cured,  ditto,  2s. ;  on  ditto  of 
butter,  2s. ;  on  ditto  of  cheese,  2s  6d. ;  on  ditto 
of  lard,  6s.;  on  eggs,  14  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

A  bill  had  been  brought  into  the 
Canadian  Parliament  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Orangeism  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. A  bill  has  been  brought  up  by 
Mr.  Lafontaine,  the  Attorney- General 
for  Canada  West,  to  disqualify  place- 
holders for  election  to  the  Provincial 
Parliament.  The  revenue  had  suffered 
considerably  of  late,  and  British  aid 
would  doubtless  be  required  to  pre- 
serve the  credit  of  the  colony.  A  mea- 
sure of  reform  is,  however,  in  contem- 
plation which  will  secure  a  reduction 
of  the  outrageously  extravagant  sala- 
ries now  paid  to  the  place-holders. 

Montreal  had  been  decided  upon  as 
the  seat  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
Private  letters  from  Toronto  refer  to 
the  excited  state  of  the  Upper  province 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government.  Commercial  and 
agricultural  affairs  are  improving. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

New  York. — The  following  table, 
published  in  the  New  York  papers, 
shews  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1842.  The  sums  are  in  dollars.  From 
this  we  gather  the  imports  from,  and 
exports  to,  the  different  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  we  give  as  follows: — The 
imports  into  the  United  States  from 
Russia  are  valued  1,350,106,  and  the 
exports  to  Russia  from  the  United 
States,  836,593 ;  from  Prussia  the 
imports  are  18,192,  and  the  exports 
thither  are  156,688;  from  Sweden  the 
imports  are  890,934,  while  the  exports 
thither  are  344,618 ;  from  Denmark 
there  are  no  imports,  while  the  exports 
thither  are  98,585  ;  from  Holland  the 
imports  are  1,067,438,  while  the  ex- 
ports thither  are  3,623,326  ;  from  Bel- 
gium the  imports  are  619,588,  while 
the  exports  thither  are  1,610,684  ;  from 
the  Hanse  towns  the  imports  are 
2,274,019,  while  the  exports  thither 
are  4,564,513  ;  from  England  the  im- 
ports are  33,446,449,  and  the  exports 
thither  39,613,948  ;  from  Scotland  the 
imports  are  655,050,  and  the  exports 
thither  are  1,603,014;  from  Ireland 
the  imports  are  102,700,  while  the  ex- 
ports thither  are  49,968  ;  from  Gibraltar 
the  imports  are  12,268,  while  the 
exports  thither  are  582,898 ;  from 
Malta  the  imports  are  7,300,  while  the 
exports  thither  are  19,905  ;  from  the 
British  East  Indies  the  imports  are 
1,530,364,  while  the  exports  thither 
are  683,804;  for  the  Mauritius  no 
figure  is  set  down  ;  from  Australia  the 
imports  are  28,693,  while  the  exports 
thither  are  52,651  ;  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  the  imports  are  23,815,  and 
there  are  no  exports ;  from  the  British 
West  Indies  the  imports  are  826,481, 
while  the  exports  thither  are  3,227,7 13  ; 
from  British  Guiana  the  imports  are 
15,004,  while  the  exports  thither  are 
118,453;  from  the  British  American 
colonies  the  imports  are  1,762,010, 
while  the  exports  thither  are  6,190,309 ; 
from  France  on  the  Atlantic  the  im- 
ports  are  16,015,380,  while  the  exports 
thither  are  16,417,412  ;  from  France 
on  the  Mediterranean  the  imports  are 
958,678,  while  the  exports  thither  are 
1,748,438  ;  from  Spain  on  the  Atlantic 
the  imports  are  79,735,  while  the  ex- 
ports thither  are  334,422 ;  from  Spain 
on  the  Mediterranean  the  imports  are 


1,065,640,  and  the  exports  thither  are 
238,476  ;  from  Cuba  the  imports  are 
7,650,429,  while  the  exports  thither 
are  4,770,449 ;  from  Portugal  the  im- 
ports are  142,587,  while  the  exports 
thither  are  74,111  ;  from  Italy  the  im- 
ports are  987,528,  Avhile  the  exports 
thither  are  820,517;  from  Sicily  the 
imports  are  539,419,  while  the  exports 
thither  are  433,658  ;  from  Turkey  the 
imports  are  370,248,  while  the  exports 
thither  are  202,036;  from  Texas  the 
imports  are  480,892,  while  the  exports 
thither  are  406,929;  from  Mexico  the 
imports  are  1,905,696,  while  the  ex- 
ports thither  are  1,534.233;  from  Ve- 
nezuela the  imports  are  1,544,342, 
while  the  exports  thither  are  666,212  ; 
from  New  Granada  the  imports  are 
176,216,  while  the  exports  thither  are 
103,724 ;  from  Central  America  the 
imports  are  124,994,  while  the  exports 
thither  are  69,466  ;  from  Brazil  the  im- 
ports are  5,948,814,  while  the  exports 
thither  are  2,601,502  ;  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  the  imports  are  1,825,623, 
while  the  exports  thither  are  411,261  ; 
from  the  Cisplatine  Republic  the  im- 
ports are  581,918,  while  the  exports 
thither  are  269,907  ;  from  Chile  the 
imports  are  831,039,  while  the  exports 
thither  are  1,639,679;  from  Peru  the 
imports  are  204,768,  while  there  are  no 
exports  thither ;  and  from  China  the 
imports  are  4,934,645,  while  the  ex- 
ports thither  are  1,444,397, 

Sydney  Smith  upon  American  Debt. 

SIR,— "You  did  me  the  favour,  some  time  since, 
to  insert  in  your  valuable  journal  a  petition  of 
mine  to  the  American  Congress,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  made  by  me,  in  common  with 
many  other  unwise  people,  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. For  that  petition  I  have  been  abused 
in  the  grossest  manner  by  many  of  the  American 
papers.  After  some  weeks'  reflection,  I  see  no 
reason  to  alter  my  opinions,  or  to  retract  my  ex- 
pressions. What  I  then  said  was  not  wild  decla- 
mation, but  measured  truth.  I  repeat  again,  that 
no  conduct  was  ever  more  profligate  than  that  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  History  cannot  pat- 
tern it  ;  and  let  no  deluded  being  imagine  that 
they  will  ever  repay  a  single  farthing— thtir- 
people  have  tasted  the  dangerous  luxury  of  dis 
honesty,  and  they  will  never  be  brought  back  to 
the  homely  rule  of  right.  The  money  transac- 
tions of  the  Americans  are  become  a  byword 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  every  grammar- 
school  of  the  whole  world  ad  Grcecas  Calendas  is 
translated— the  American  dividends. 

"  I  am  no  enemy  to  America.  I  loved  and  ad- 
mired honest  America  when  she  respected  the 
laws  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  and  I 
thought  the  United  States  the  most  magnificent 
picture  of  human  happiness.  I  meddle  now  in 
these  matters  because  I  hate  fraud— because 
1  pity  the  misery  it  has  occasioned— because 
I  mourn  over  the  hatred  it  has  excited  against 
free  institutions. 

"  Among  the  discussions  to  which  the  moral 
lubricities  of  this  insolvent  people  have  given 
birth,   they    have  arrogated   to   themselves  the 
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right  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  property  of 
itaeir  creditors— of  deciding  who  among  them  is 
rich,  and  who  poor,  and  who  are  proper  objects 
of  compassionate  payment  ;  but,  in  the.  name  of 
Mercury,  the  great  god  of  thieves,  did  any  man 
ever  hear  of  debtors  alleging  the  wealth  of  the 
lender  as  a  reason  for  eluding  the  payment  of  the 
loan  ?  Is  the  Stock-Exchange  a  place  for  the 
tables  of  the  money-lenders  ;  or  is  it  a  school  of 
moralists,  who  may  amerce  the  rich,  exalt  the 
poor,  and  correct  the  inequalities  of  fortune  ?  Is 
Biddle  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence 
to  exalt  the  humble  and  send  the  rich  empty 
away?  Does  American  Providence  work  with 
such  instruments  as  Kiddle  ? 

"  Kut  the  only  good  part  of  this  bad  morality 
is  not  acted  upon.  The  rich  are  robbed,  but  the 
poor  are  not  paid  ;  they  growl  against  the  divi- 
dends of  Dives,  and  don't  lick  the  sores  of  Laza- 
rus. They  seize,  with  loud  acclamations,  on  the 
money  bags  of  Jones,  Loyd,  Kothschild,  and 
Baring,  but  they  do  not  give  back  the  pittance  of 
the  widow,  and  the  bread  of  the  child.  Those 
knaves  of  the  setting  sun  may  call  me  rich  for 
1  have  a  twentieth  part  of  the  income  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  the  curate  of 
the  next  parish  is  a  wretched  soul,  bruised  by 
adversity  ;  and  the  £300  for  his  children,  which 
it  has  taken  his  life  to  save,  is  eaten  and  drunken 
by  the  mean  men  of  Pennsylvania— by  men  who 
are  always  talking  of  the  virtue  and  honour  of 
the  UnitedxStates-by  men  who  soar  above  others 
in  what  they  say,  and  sink  below  all  natious  in 
what  they  do— who,  after  Moating  on  the  heaven 
of  declamation,  fall  down  to  feed  on  the  offal  and 
garbage  of  the  earth. 

"Persons  who  are  not  in  the  secret  are  inclined 
to  consider  the  abominable  conduct  of  the  repu 
diating  states  to  proceed  from  exhaustion—-'  they 
don't  pay  because  they  cannot  pay  ;"  whereas, 
from  estimates  which  have  just  now  reached  this 
country,  this  is  the  picture  of  the  finances  of  ihe 
insolvent  states '.—  Their  debts  may  be  about 
200,000,000  dollars  :  at  an  interest  of  6  per  cent, 
this  makes  an  annual  charge  of  12,000,00  dollars, 
which  is  little  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  their 
income  in  1810,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be  less 
than  1  per  cent,  of  their  present  income  ;  but  if 
they  were  all  to  provide  funds  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  interest,  the  debt  could  readily  be 
converted  into  a  4  or  5  per  cent,  stock,  and  the 
excess,  converted  into  a  sinking  fund,  would  dis- 
charge the  debt  in  less  than  30  years.  The  debt 
of  Pennsylvania,  estimated  at  40,000,000  dollars, 
bears.at  5  per  cent,  an  annual  interest  of  2,000,000 
dollars.  The  income  of  this  state  was,  iu  1840, 
131,000,000  dollars,  and  is  probably  at  this  time 
not  less  than  150,000,000  dollars  ;  a  net  revenue 
of  only  1J  per  cent,  would  produce  the  2,000,000 
dollars  required.  So  that  the  price  of  national 
character  iu  Pennsylvania  is  li  per  cent,  on  the 
net  income  ;  and  if  this  market  price  of  morals 
were  established  here,  a  geutleman  of  a  thousand 
a  year  would  deliberately  and  publicly  submit 
to  infamy  for  £15  per  annnm  ;  and  a  poor  man, 
who  bv  laborious  industry  had  saved  £100  a 
year,  would  incur  general  disgrace  and  oppro- 
brium  for  30s.  by  the  year.  There  really  should 
be  lunatic  asylums  for  nations  as  well  as  for 
individuals.  . 

"  But  they  begin  to  feel  all  this  ;  their  tone  is 
changed  ;  they  talk  with  bated  breath  and  whis- 
pering apology,  and  allay  with  some  cold  drops 
of  modestv  their  skipping  spirit.  They  strutted 
into  this  miserable  history,  and  begin  to  think  of 
sneaking  out.  • 

"  And  then  the  subdolous  press  of  America 
contends  that  the  English,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  act  with  their  own  debts  in  the 
same  manner;  but  there  are  many  English  con- 
stituencies where  are  thousands  not  worth  a 
shilling,  and  no  such  idea  has  been  broached 
among  them,  nor  has  any  petition  to  such  effect 
been  presented  to  the  Legislature.  But  what  if 
they  did  act  in  such  a  manner,  would  it  be  a 
conduct  less  wicked  than  that  of  the  Americans  ? 
Is  there  not  one  (immutable  law  of  justice— is  it 
not  written  in  the  book  ?  Does  it  not  beat  in  the 
heart  ?  Are  the  great  guide-marks  of  life  to  be 
concealed  by  such  nonsense  as  this  ?  I  deny  the 
fact  on  which  the  reasoning  is  founded  ;  and  it 
the  facts  were  true,  the  reasoning  would  be  false. 


"  I  never  meet  a  Pennsylvania;*  at  a  London 
dinner  without  feeling  a  disposition  to  seize  and 
divide  him— to  allot  his  beaver  to  one  sufferer, 
and  his  coat  to  another— to  appropriate  his  pocket 
handkerchief  to  the  orphan,  and  to  comfort  the 
widow  with  his  silver  watch,  Broadway  rings, 
and  the  London  Guide,  which  he  always  carries 
in  his  pocket.  How  such  a  man  can  set  himself 
down  at  an  English  table  without  feeling  that  he 
owes  £2  or  £3  to  every  man  in  company,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  he  has  no  more  right  to 
eat  with  honest  men  than  a  leper  has  to  eat  with 
clean  men.  If  he  has  a  particle  of  honour  iu  his 
composition,  he  should  shut  himself  up,  and  say, 
'  I  cannot  mingle  with  you  ;  1  belong  to  a  de- 
graded people— I  must  hide  myself;  1  am  a 
plunderer  from  Pennsylvania-' 

"  Figure  to  yourself  a  Pennsylvanian  receiving 
foreigners  in  his  own  country,  walking  over  the 
public  works  with  them,  and  snowing  them  Lar- 
cenous Lake,  Swindling  Swamp,  Crafty  Canal, 
and  Rogues  Railway,  and  other  dishonest  works. 
'  This  swamp  we  gained  (says  the  patriotic  bor- 
rower) by  the  repudiated  loan  of  1828.  Our  canal 
robbery  was  in  1830  ;  we  pocketed  your  good 
people's  money  for  the  railroad  only  last  year.' 
All  this  may  seem  very  smart  to  the  Americans; 
but  if  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  among 
such  a  people,  the  laud  of  my  fathers  should  not 
retain  me  a  single  moment  after  the  act  of  repu- 
diation. I  would  appeal  from  my  fathers  to  my 
forefathers-  I  would  fly  to  Newgate  for  greater 
purity  of  thought,  and  seek  in  the  prisons  of  Eng- 
land for  better  rules  of  life. 

"  This  new  and  vain  people  can  never  forgive 
us  for  having  preceded  them  300  years  in  civili- 
zation. They  are  prepared  to  enter  into  the  most 
bloody  wars  with  England,  not  on  account  of 
Oregon,  or  boundaries,  or  right  of  search,  but 
because  our  clothes  and  carriages  are  better 
made,  and  because  Bond-street  beats  Broadway. 
Wise  Webster  does  all  he  can  to  convince  his 
people  that  these  are  not  lawful  causes  of  war  ; 
but  wars,  and  long  wars,  they  will  one  day  or 
another  produce  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only 
advantage  of  repudiation.  The  Americans  can- 
not gratify  their  avarice  and  ambition  at  once ; 
they  cannot  cheat  and  conquer  at  the  same  time. 
The  warlike  power  of  every  country  depends  on 
their  Three  per  Cents.  If  Csesar  were  lo  reappear 
upon  earth,  Wettenhall's  List  would  be  more  im- 
portant- than  his  Commentaries ;  Rothschild 
would  open  and  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus; 
Thomas  Baring,  or  Bates,  would  probably  com- 
mand the  Tenth  Legion,  and  the  soldiers  would 
march  to  the  battle  with  loud  cries  of  Scrip  and 
Omnium,  Reduced  Consols,  and  Caesar!  Now, 
the  Americans  have  cut  themselves  off  from  all 
resources  of  credit.  Having  been  as  dishonest 
as  they  can  be,  they  are  prevented  from  being  as 
foolish  as  they  wish  to  be.  In  the  whole  habit- 
able globe  they  cannot  borrow  a  guinea,  and  they 
cannot  draw  the  sword,  because  they  have  not 
money  to  buy  it. 

"  If  I  were  an  American  of  any  of  the  honest 
states,  I  would  never  rest  till  I  had  compelled 
Pennsylvania  to  be  as  honest  as  myself  The 
bad  faith  of  that  state  brings  disgrace  on  all  ; 
just  as  common  snakes  are  killed  because  vipers 
are  dangerous.  I  have  a  general  feeling  that  by 
that  breed  of  men  I  have  been  robbed  and  ruined, 
and  I  shudder  and  keep  aloof.  The  pecuniary 
credit  of  every  state  is  affected  by  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio  pays  ;  but  with  such  a  bold  bankruptcy 
before  their  eyes,  how  long  will  Ohio  pay  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  the  eyes  of  all  capitalists  are  averted 
from  the  United  States.  The  finest  commercial 
understandings  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Men  rigidly  just,  who  penetrate  boldly  into  the 
dealings  of  nations,  and  work  with  vigour  and 
virtue  for  honourable  wealth— great  and  high- 
minded  merchants  will  loathe,  and  are  now 
loathing,  the  name  of  America;  it  is  becoming, 
since  its  fall,  the  common-shore  of  Europe,  and 
the  native  home  of  the  needy  villain. 

"  And  now,  drab  coloured  men'  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  yet  a  moment  left ;  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  are  anchored  upon  you  — 

'  Surrexit  mundis  justis  furiis.' 
start  up  from  that  trance  of  dishonesty  into  which 
yon  are  plunged  ;  don't  think  of  the  flesh  which 
walls  about  your  life,  but  of  that  siu  which  has 
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burled  you  from  the  heaven  of  character,  which 
hangs  over  you  like  a  devouring  pestilence,  and 
lmikes  good  men  sad,  and  ruffians  rianco  and 
sing.  It  is  not  for  Gin  Sliug  alone  and  cherry 
Cob'er  that  ninn  is  to  live  ;  but  for  those  great 
principles  against  which  no  argument  can  be  lis- 
tened to— principles  which  give  to  every  power 
a  double  power  above  their  functions  and  their 
offices,  which  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  acade- 
mies that  teach,  lift  up,  and  nourish  the  world- 
principles  (1  am  quite  serious  iu  what  1  say) 
above  cash,  superior  to  cotton,  higher  than  cur- 
rency—principles, without  which  it  is  better  to 
die  than  to  live,  which  every  servant  of  God. 
over  every  sea  and  in  all  lands,  should  cherish, 
Usque  ad  abdita  spii  amenta  anima. 

Yours,  fire., 

SYDNEY  SMITH. 


EUROPE. 

France. —  Considerable  attention  has 
been  excited  at  Paris  by  the  splen- 
did exhibitions  of  the  most  costly  arti- 
cles preparing  for  the  court  of  Tanan- 
arivo,  Queen  of  Madagascar,  which 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Queen  of 
the  Hovas,  consisting  of  massive 
crowns  to  deck  her  royal  brow  on  days 
of  grand  ceremonies,  and  some  more 
convenient  and  lighter  ones  for  her 
habitual  use.  Two  consist  of  gold 
circles  surrounded  with  foliage  of  the 
same  metal,  and  flowers  ornamented 
with  jewels,  mounted  upon  flexible 
stalks.  One  of  them  has  for  its  pecu- 
liar ornament  a  globe,  on  which  stands 
a  hawk,  that  bird  of  prey  being  the 
symbol  "of  the  Hovas'  nation.  The 
Queen's  dresses  are  made  of  the  finest 
velvet  or  scarlet  woollen  |lined  with 
silk  of  the  same  colour;  her  scarfs  of 
red  cashmere,  or  velvet,  also  lined 
With  silk.  Those  garments  are  covered 
with  embroidery  of  the  finest  gold,  the 
designs  of  which  have  been  drawn  at 
Tananarive.  One  of  the  designs  has 
required  above  £200  [worth  of  gold. 
The  shoes  are  red,  embroidered  with 
»old.  The  stockings,  of  the  most 
beautiful  silk,  have  their  sides  embroi- 
dered with  gold  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. All  the  gloves  have  likewise 
gold  embroidery.  Amongst  other  use- 
ful articles  destined  for  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Ranavalou-Manjaka,  is  a  knife 
and  fork  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  blade  of  the  one  and  the  trident  of 
the  other  are  of  massive  gold,  the 
handles  of  pink  coral,  carved  with 
extreme  delicacy  by  the  most  skilful 
workmen  of  Marseilles.  Each  repre- 
sents a  sort  of  thyrse,  surrounded  with 
flowers  and  fruit. 

La  Presse  states,  that  "the  embassy 


to  China,  which  has  quitted  or  is'abou 
to  quit  the  French  shores,  leaves  be- 
hind almost  as  many  discontented  a» 
there  are  persons  sanguine  of  success. 
The  delegates  chosen  to  study  the  com- 
mercial relations  to  be  formed  with 
China  have  not  obtained  the  suffrages 
of  our  most  important  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  which  complain  that  they 
were  either  consulted  at  too  late  a 
period,  or  that  their  candidates  were 
set  aside  in  order  to  appoint  others  who 
do  not  appear  to  be  qualified  for  their 
mission.  We  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  faults  have  been  committed  in  the 
organization  of  this  embassy.  We 
have  long  since  declared  that  any  per- 
son who  believed  that  the  Celestial 
Empire  would  immediately  become  an 
advantageous  market  laboured  under  a 
strong  illusion.  Notwithstanding  the 
opening  of  five  ports  to  European  com- 
merce, China  will  for  many  years  pre- 
serve her  internal  laws,  her  eccentric 
tastes,  and  her  inveterate  habits.  China 
is  the  country  of  routine  and  immova- 
bility. The  treaty  of  the  26th  of 
August,  1842,  cannot  modify  its  nature 
in  a  few  months.  If  the  English  are 
not  prudent  in  their  exports,  if  they 
overload  the  newly-opened  ports  with 
foreign  produce,  they  will  injure  them- 
selves more  than  they  were  injured  by 
the  war  just  concluded.  As  for  us 
Frenchmen,  we  have  particular  reasons 
for  being  circumspect.  Trade  with 
China  does  not  offer  us  the  same  re- 
sources which  it  does  to  the  English. 
We  have  no  opium  to  sell.  We  are  not 
drinkers  of  tea,  nor  is  it  desirable  that 
we  should  be  ;  for  in  that  case  what 
should  we  do  with  our  Avines  ?  With 
respect  to  silks,  we  manufacture  con- 
siderably more  than  we  purchase. 
France,  therefore,  is  not  in  a  position 
to  establish  an  extensive  trade  in  that 
quarter." 

The  Carlsrhue  Gazette  publishes  the 
following  return  of  the  amount  of  im- 
port and  export  duties  levied  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  from  the  year  i831 
to  the  year  1840  inclusive  : — 


Import  Duties. 

Export  Duties 

Year. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

1831       . 

9.936,392 

005,896 

1832       . 

. .  .      10,918,516 

...       1 ,023,309 

1833       . 

. . .       10,415,507 

...       1,174,344 

1834       . 

...      10,502,782 

...       1,036,312 

1835       . 

. ..     11,770,607 

...       1,176,661 

1836      . 

.  . .       12,808.226 

...       1.181,760 

1837       • 

. . .       13,344,925 

...      1,043,007 

1838       . 

. . .       13.918,924 

. . .       1,362,528 

1839      . 

.  ..       14.047,132 

...       1,157.245 

1810       . 

. . .       14,860,832 

...       1,334,344 
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Imperial  Parliament.  —  At  the 
privy  council  held  on  Friday,  the  10th 
of  November,  at  Windsor  Castle,  it 
was  ordered  by  Her  Majesty  in  Coun- 
cil, that  the  present  parliament  which 
stands  prorogued  until  Tuesday  the 
14th  day  of  November  be  further  pro- 
rogued until  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  De- 
cember next. 

Whitehall. — The  Queen  has  been 
pleased  to  order  a  conge  d'elire  to  pass 
the  Great  Seal,  empowering  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  church 
of  Lichfield  to  elect  a  Bishop  of  that 
see,  the  same  being  void  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  James  Bowstead,  late  Bishop 
thereof;  and  Her  Majesty  has  also 
been  pleased  to  recommend  to  the  said 
Dean  and  Chapter,  John  Lonsdale, 
Clerk,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  to  be  by 
them  elected  Bishop  of  the  said  see — 
November  6. 

London  Gazette. — By  an  Order  in 
Council,  dated  the  2nd  of  October, 
1843,  published  in  this  Gazette,  the 
Order  in  Council  dated  the  22nd  of 
February,  1832,  is  repealed,  which 
prohibits  the  importation  into  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  of  the  following  arti- 
cles : — Beef  and  pork  (fresh  or  salted, 
except  from  the  United  Kingdom  or 
some  other  British  possession),  fish 
(dried  or  salted)  train  oil,  blubber, 
fins,  or  skins,  the  produce  of  creatures 
living  in  the  sea,  except  as  aforesaid, 
and  except  herrings  from  the  Isle  of 
Man.  By  this  Order  the  above  arti- 
cles are  hereafter  to  be  admitted  into 
the  colony  at  certain  rates  of  duty. — 
Tuesday,  November  7. 

Downing  Street,  Nov.  20th. — The 
Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the 
Right  Rev.  Father  in  God  Aubrey 
George  Spencer,  now  Bishop  of  New- 
foundland, to  be  Bishop  of  the  see  of 
Jamaica. —  i'o  constitute  one  archdea- 
conry in  and  over  the  Bahama  Islands, 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  bishopric  of 
Jamaica,  and  to  be  styled  the  archdea- 
conry of  Bahamas ;  and  Her  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  Rev. 
John  M' Cameron  Trew,  Doctor  in 
l)i  inity,  to  be  Archdeacon  thereof. 

Edmund   Norcolt,  Esq.,  Commander 


in  the  Royal  Navy,  to  be  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  Her 
Majesty's  settlements  in  Gambia. 

Thomas  Cowper  Sherwin,  Esq  , 
Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy,  to  be 
Emigration  Agent  General  for  the  co- 
lony of  British  Guiana. 

William  Henry  Butt,  Esq.,  to  be 
Rector  of  the  University  in  the  island 
of  Malta. 

East  India  House. — A  special  gene- 
ral court  of  proprietors  of  East  India 
stock  was  held  on  Friday,  Nov.  17th, 
at  the  Company's  house  in  Leadenhall 
street,  pursuant  to  requisition,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
certain  resolutions  relative  to  the  late 
proceedings  in  Scinde. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Court  having 
been  read, 

The  Chairman,  (Mr.  J.  Cotton)  said 
he  had  to  acquaint  the  Court  that  it 
was  specially  summoned  in  pursuance 
of  a  requisition  signed  by  nine  proprie- 
tors, which  was  as  follows  :  — 

''TO  THE  HON.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COURT 
OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA 
COMPANY. 

"  Hon.  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned 
proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  request 
that  a  Special  General  Court  may  be 
convened  at  the  earliest  period,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  following  reso- 
lutions proposed  to  be  submitted  to 
them  : — 

"  '  1.  That  from  the  printed  papers 
recently  laid  before  Parliament  on  the 
subject  of  Scinde,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  court  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
government  of  India,  which  ended  in 
the  dethronement,  exile,  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  Ameers,  and  the  seizure  of 
their  country,  were  uncalled-for,  im- 
politic, and  unjust. 

"  '2.  That  this  Court  does,  therefore, 
most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  court 
of  directors  the  immediate  adoption 
of  such  steps,  by  representation  to  Her 
Majesty's  government  or  otherwise,  as 
may  cause  all  practicable  reparation  to 
be  made  for  the  injustice  already  com- 
mitted, and  enforce  the  abandonment 
of  a  line  of  policy  inconsistent  with 
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good  faith,  and  subversive  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  British  rule  in  India.' 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Hon.  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 
"  H.  J.  Brydges.    "  W.  J.  Eastwich. 
"  A.  J.  Lewis.          "  J.  Hume. 
"A.  Hogg.  "J.  Poynder. 

"  T.  Marriot.  "  C.  Forbes. 

"  J.  Sullivan. 

"  London,  Oct.  27,  1843. 

The  Chairman  then  said, — Before 
any  discussion  on  a  question  so  mo- 
mentous in  its  consequences,  present 
and  prospective,  is  entered  upon,  I  feel 
it  to  be  right,  and  a  part  of  my  duly, 
to  state  to  you,  that  the  papers  on  this 
most  important  subject  have  not  yet 
been  regularly  and  in  the  usual  course 
of  proceeding  placed  before  the  Court 
of  proprietors ;  one  or  two  copies  have, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  been  placed  in 
the  reading-room,  but  that  cannot  be 
regarded  as  having  afforded  to  the  pro- 
prietors at  large  the  means  of  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
nounce a  calm  and  deliberate  judgment 
upon  resolutions  such  as  those  now 
propounded,  and  without  which  the 
Court  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  pro- 
ceed. The  proprietors,  I  hope,  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  withhold  from  them  any 
information  that  can,  with  propriety, 
be  given  them.  So  far  from  it,  that, 
with  their  permission,  I  will  myself 
move  for  the  papers.  The  Court  will, 
however,  consider,  that  in  taking  this 
course  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of 
judging  of  the  propriety  of  entering 
upon  a  discussion  when  the  papers  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  at  large, 
that  is  quite  a  separate  and  distinct 
question.  With  these  few  observations 
I  shall  now  take  leave  to  move,  "  That 
the  Court  of  Directors  be  requested  to 
lay  before  this  Court  such  papers  as 
may  have  been  communicated  to  them 
by  the  secret  committee  regarding  the 
proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in 
Scinde,  and  that  the  same  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  proprietors." 

Mr.  Lewis  interrupted  the  chairman 
while  he  was  reading  the  resolution  by 
exclaiming,  "  Is  this  regular  ?  Never 
was  a  more  irregular  course  taken." 

The  Chairman. — It  is  to  preserve  the 
regularity  of  our  proceedings  that  I 
take  this  step — in  order  that  our  deci- 
sion may  go  forth  to  the  country  with 
weight  and  influence. 

The    Deputy- Chairman  (Mr.   Shep- 


herd) seconded  the  motion.  There  was 
not,  he  observed,  any  information  before 
the  Court  to  enable  them  to  proceed 
with  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
The  papers  had,  by  Her  Majesty's  com- 
mand, been  laid  before  Parliament; 
but  they  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors.  He  was  always  anxious 
that  the  Court  should  have  full  infor- 
mation on  every  subject ;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  proprietors  would  accede  to 
the  proposal  of  his  hon.  friend,  and 
defer  the  discussion  until  the  papers 
were  before  them. 

Mr.  Marriott. — Will  the  papers  pro- 
posed to  be  printed  embody  more  infor- 
mation than  the  parliamentary  papers 
already  printed  ? 

The  Chairman. — They  will  only 
comprise  such  papers  as  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  on  a  subject 
of  such  importance,  it  was  necessary 
and  proper,  that  every  information 
should  be  laid  before  the  proprietors. 
It  appeared  to  him,  from  what  he  knew, 
that  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
Ameers  involved  the  character  of  the 
Company's  government.  It  seemed 
that  they  were  no  longer  to  govern 
India  by  civil  proceedings — by  the 
authority  of  law  —  but  that  it  was 
intended  to  retain  that  country  by  the 
sword.  It  appeared,  therefore,  to  him 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
question  should  be  raised.  They  ought 
to  be,  but  they  were  not,  furnished 
with  correct  information  of  what  was 
passing  in  India.  The  present  situa- 
tion of  India  was  most  extraordinary. 
Every  post  they  heard  of  some  new 
event,  and  no  man  breathing  knew 
what  intelligence  the  next  post  might 
bring.  It  might  be  for  good— it  might 
be  for  evil.  They,  therefore,  would  be 
wanting  in  duty  to  themselves  and  to 
India  if  they  did  not  proceed  to  con- 
sider this  subject.  In  order  that  they 
might  be  prepared  for  such  adiscussion, 
he  would  suggest  to  those  gentlemen 
who  had  taken  up  the  matter,  that  the 
directors  should  be  requested  to  apply 
to  Government  for  a  copy  of  all  the 
documents  connected  with  it.  If  Go- 
vernment refused,  or  limited,  and  con- 
fined the  communication,  they  would 
deserve  the  severest  censure. 

The  Chairman. — I  am  quite  anxious 
to  give  every  possible  information  to 
the  Court  of  Proprietors ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  have  no  objection,  in  accordance 
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with  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor, to  add  these  words  to  the 
motion — "  And  that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors be  further  requested  to  apply  for, 
and  lay  before  this  Court,  all  further 
information  upon  this  important  subject 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  may 
be  able  to  communicate." 

Mr.  Hume. — Let  the  Court  be  ad- 
journed for  two  or  three  weeks,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  the  necessary  infor- 
mation may  be  called  for  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  proprietors. 

The  Chairman. — I  shall  ask  for  all 
the  information  that  can  be  obtained  on 
the  subject,  and  it  shall  be  laid  before 
the  Court. 

Mr.  Lewis  submitted  to  the  Court 
whether  this  was  not  the  most  irregu- 
lar motion  ever  brought  before  it  ?  He 
called  on  their  learned  counsel,  who, 
of  course,  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
laws  affecting  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, to  say  whether  the  chairman  had 
not,  by  this  proceeding,  infringed  the 
rights  of  the  proprietors.  The  objec- 
tion made  to  proceeding  on  this  occa- 
sion came  with  a  very  bad  grace  from 
the  Court  of  Directors.  Was  it  right 
towards  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  who 
were  at  this  moment  suffering  imprison- 
ment, that  the  discussion  should  be 
postponed  ?  He  did  not  ask  to  bring  it 
on  as  a  favour;  he  contended  that  they 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  bring  it  for- 
ward. 

Sir  J.  L.  Lushington  said,  if  any  one 
supposed  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  unwilling  that  this  motion  should 
be  brought  forward,  he  pledged  him- 
self that  such  was  not  the  case.  They 
were  as  anxious  as  the  hon.  proprietor 
that  the  subject  should  be  discussed, 
but  discussed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  whole  body  of  proprietors  should 
have  a  fair  opportunity  of  considering 
the  subject  before  they  decided  on  the 
resolutions  meant  to  be  propounded 
and  discussed  in  that  court.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  a  few  gentlemen  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  papers 
placed  in  the  proprietors'  room,  and 
were  ready  to  come  to  a  conscientious 
decision  on  them.  They  were  asked 
to  discuss  and  to  decide  upon  a  most 
important  question;  and  yet  he 
believed  that  not  15  men  in  that  Court 
had  read  the  papers  connected  with  it. 
He  trusted  that  those  who  brought  for- 
ward this  subject  would  see  that  it 
wouJd  be  much  more    for   their  own 


advantage,  and  the  general  advantage 
of  the  Court,  that  the  papers  should  be 
printed  and  laid  before  the  proprietors, 
previously  to  their  entering  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  most  difficult  and  important 
subject. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said,  these  papers  had 
now  been  before  the  public  for  six 
months,  and  had  formed  a  fertile  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  public  journals. 
He  therefore  could  not  but  think  that 
they  were  ripe  for  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  He  knew  nothing  of 
private  information.  The  whole  state 
of  the  case  which  he  intended  to  bring 
forward  was  founded  on  the  papers 
laid  before  Parliament  and  placed  in 
the  proprietors'  room. 

The  Chairman  submitted  to  the  hon. 
proprietor  whether,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  he  would  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Hume  was  of  opinion  that  no 
one  could  intervene  with  a  motion 
when  the  Court  was  summoned,  on  re- 
quisition, to  consider  a  particular  sub- 
ject. He  might  be  requested  to  with- 
draw it,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
said  that  the  Court  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  it  was  for  his  hon.  friend  to 
decide  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  he  believed  that 
they  all  wished  to  have  information  on 
this  subject,  and  he  confessed  (the 
blame  might  perhaps  be  said  to  rest 
with  himself)  that  he  had  not  read  the 
papers  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Gaselee  said,  he 
thought  that  it  was  their  duty  to  show 
that  they  knew  what  their  rights  were, 
and  that  they  were  able  to  defend 
them  ;  and  he  confessed  he  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find,  when  a  Court 
was  summoned  for  a  special  purpose, 
on  the  requisition  of  nine  proprietors, 
that  the  chairman  should  come  forward 
and  make  a  motion  before  the  business 
mentioned  in  the  requisition  was  intro- 
duced. Every  one  knew  that  the  do- 
cuments were  printed  by,  and  distri- 
buted to,  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Chairman. — They  were  presented 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  and  are 
not  to  be  bought.  They  are  not  to  be 
bought  as  other  papers  are. 

A  Proprietor — I  bought  several 
copies. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Gaselee. — The  argu- 
ment remained  the  same,  whether  the 
papers  were  sold  or  not.    The  papers 
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had  been  sent  abroad,  they  had  been 
read  by  thousands. 

Major  Oliphant  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Chairman  was  in  or  out  of 
order  in  making  a  motion  before  the 
subject  of  the  requisition  was  intro- 
duced. He  thought  that  the  opinion  of 
their  law  officer  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Wigram  argued  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  Chairman  was  perfectly 
correct,  and  cited,  as  a  precedent,  what 
occurred  in  the  Rajah  of  Sattara's  case. 
That  which  was  done  to-day  was  the 
practice  of  the  Court,  and  the  proceed- 
ing, as  he  had  shown,  was  perfectly 
regular. 

A  somewhat  desultory  and  protracted 
conversation  then  ensued  on  the  point 
as  to  whether  the  Court  "of  Directors 
was  bound  to  call  and  hold  a  Special 
General  Court  within  10  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  requisition.  The  affirma- 
tive of  the  point  was  maintained  by 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Gaselee, 
who  contended  that  the  words  of  the 
act  granting  the  charter  were  express 
on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  on  the  other  side  con- 
tended, that  the  Court  was  only  bound 
to  call  or  give  notice  of  holding  a 
Court,  but  not  that  it  should  be  held 
within  10  days.  The  conversation  ter- 
minated without  any  result. 

Mr.  Hume  complained  that  so  very 
limited  a  notice  of  the  Court  had  been 
given.  He  had  been  told  that  it  was 
advertised  only  once  in  one  daily 
paper. 

The  Chairman  said  the  hon.  proprie- 
tor had  been  greatly  misinformed.  The 
notice  for  calling  the  Court  was  adver- 
tised twice  in  each  of  eight  or  nine 
papers,  a  list  of  which  he  read. 

The  question  of  adjournment  was 
then  put  and  carried,  and  the  Court 
rose  at  2  o'clock. 

Trade  of  Dublin.— The  number  of 
vessels  entered  at  this  port  with  goods 
the  produce  of  foreign  countries  for 
the  three  months  of  1842  which  ended 
on  the  10th  of  November,  were  70. 
During  the  same  period  of  the  present 
year  they  have  amounted  to  1 15  This 
manifests  an  improvement  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  Dublin  equal  to  45  cargoes  in 
the  fourth  part  of  the  year,  and  beto- 
kens a  healthier  spirit  of  enterprise 
than  has  hitherto  existed  among  the 
mercantile  community  of  the  Irish 
metropolis.  The  importations  of  timber 
are  very  large  this  year,  owing,  it  may 


be  supposed,  to  the  great  reduction  in 
the  duties  whirh  has  lately  taken 
place  :  but  the  greatest  increase  seems; 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  importation 
of  sugar.  Up  to  this  time  42  cargoes 
have  been  received  this  year,  against 
3'J  received  in  1842;  indeed,  with 
those  daily  expected,  a  sufficiency  for 
the  present  consumption  is  had  direct 
from  the  West  Indie.-;,  without  being 
compelled,  as  formerly,  to  purchase 
them  second-hand  from  the  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  speculators.  There  is  at 
present  to  be  seen  on  the  river,  and  the 
various  wharfs,  as  many  as  20  vessels 
(a  circumstance  which  has  not  occurred 
for  nearly  20  years)  discharging  the 
products  of  many  of  the  various  coun- 
tries comprised  from  China  to  Canada 
— a  spectacle  which,  when  the  usual 
melancholy  and  undisturbed  state  of 
the  docks  and  warehouses  is  considered 
to  present,  will  console  and  gratify  the 
heart  of  those  few  enterprising  spirits 
who  are  the  means  of  giving  increased  • 
employment  to  many  of  the  famishing 
denizens  of  what  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  depots  of  commerce  in  the 
British  empire. — Freeman. 

Australian  Colonies. — It  is  stated 
in  quarters  generally  well-informed, 
that  the  shipping  interest  is  displeased 
with  the  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  in  not  leaving  the 
contract  for  the  conveyance  of  letters 
to  Sydney  and  the  other  Australian 
colonies  open  to  the  competition  of  the 
body  of  brokers.  Nothing  was  known 
of  any  such  arrangement  being  in  pro- 
gress, till  the  announcement  was  made 
of  the  appointed  parties,  and  the  period 
at  which  the  several  mails  are  to  be 
despatched. 

Mr.  George  Thompson. — We  have 
seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son to  a  gentlemen  in  this  town,  dated 
Begum's  Palace,  Delhi,  August  31st, 
1843,  in  which  he  says, — "  I  have  now 
been  nearly  two  months  in  this  city. 
I  am  on  a  visit  to  the  Mogul  emperor, 
the  fallen  representative  of  the  illus- 
trious sovereigns  of  Hindostan,  the 
fruitless  monuments  of  whose  magnifi- 
cence are  all  around  me.  The  kings 
of  Delhi  have,  for  forty  years,  been 
under  what  is  ludicrously  styled  the 
protection  of  the  British  government, 
and  have,  till  recently,  been  permitted 
to  retain  some  of  the  emblems^nd 
prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  *  *  He 
has  called  me  to   his  court,  and  has 
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given  me  many  tokens  of  his  confidence 
and  friendship.  He  has  appointed  me 
his  representive  to  the  Government  of 
England.  *  *  *  *  I  intend,  if  it 
be  practicable,  to  leave  Calcutta  on  the 
14th  of  November,  to  be  home  early  in 
January  ;  but  I  may  be  a  month  later, 
and  not  arrive  till  the  eve  of  St.  Valen- 
tine's day.  I  hope,  however,  to  see 
the  triumph  of  the  anti-corn  law  agita- 
tion, and  to  be  in  at  the  death  of  the 
landlord's  law.''— Manchester  Guard. 

The  Royal  Mint. — The  employes  at 
the  Royal  Mint  are  daily  at  work  in 
striking  off  the  new  gold  sovereigns 
and  half-sovereings  of  1844,  so  as  to 
meet  the  demand  that  is  likely  to  be 
made  when  the  Royal  proclamation, 
dated  the  2d  day  of  October  last,  res- 
pecting the  light  gold  coinage,  comes 
into  operation  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
next,  as  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  run 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  full- 
weight  gold  in  exchange.  From  and 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  no  gold 
sovereign  will  be  allowed  to  be  current, 
or  pass  in  any  payment  whatever, 
unless  of  the  weight  of  five  penny- 
weights, two  grains,  and  a  half,  and 
every  gold  half-sovereign  of  less  weight 
than  two  pennyweights,  thirteen  grains, 
and  one-eight;  and  all  those  that  are 
deficient  are  to  be  cut,  broken,  or  so 
defaced,  that  they  shall  no  longer  pass 
in  circulation.  The  amount  of  bullion 
at  present  in  the  Bank  is  upwards  of 
eleven  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  but 
a  large  portion  will  be  required  by 
government  for  the  payment  of  the 
December  quarter,  pay  and  half-pay 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Pension-list, 
and  the  different  offices,  and  by  the 
Bank  for  the  Treasury  dividends.  In 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  silver 
coinage  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  the  metropolis,  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  new  shillings  and 
sixpences  are  also  being  struck,  which 
will  be  issued  the  latter  end  of  next 
month  and  January,  so  that  no  incon- 
venience may  be  felt  by  the  public  in 
obtaining  change  from  the  tradespeople 
and  shopkeepers,  who  too  often  refuse 
changing  gold  under  the  pretext  of 
"  being  short  of  silver." 

Life  in  China. — Extract  of  a  letter, 
dated  April  17,  1843  :— "  Things  are 
going  on  very  well  in  China  at  present. 
The  new  settlement  at  Hong-kong  is 
springing  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
place  (where  two  years  ago  I  was  on 


shore  with  many  others  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's  loyal  subjects  to  hoist  the   union 

jack,  and  which  was  the  stony  side  of 
a  hill)  is  now  full  of  fine  stone  build- 
ings of  the  handsomest  style.   We  have 

.  been  cruising  up  and  down   the  Chi- 
nese   coast  for  the  last  three  months — 
that  is  ta  say,  we  had  a  spell  at  Hong- 
kong,  Amoy,  and   Chusan,  at  which 
latter  place  we  are  now,  but  how  long 
to  remain  is   uncertain  —  I    hope   not 
through  the  summer,   for  having   had 
the  experience   of  two  summers   here 
before,  it  is  one  of  the  last  places  I 
wish  to  remain  at ;  it  is  intensely  hot, 
but  the  worst  of  it  is  to  think  what  a 
burial  place  it  has  been  to  so  ,many 
hundreds  of  our  poor  fellows  employed 
in  this     Chinese    warfare.       We    are 
about  to  make  up  a  party  for  a  trip  to 
Ning-po,  which  is  only  30  miles  from 
Chusan,   and  the  mandarins   are  very 
civil  and  attentive  to  all  visiters  now, 
and   give   a  'turn  out'  to  all   parties. 
No   end  to    shark-fin    soup,   seaweed 
stews,    baked   puppies,  &c.      I   dined 
with  a  rich  old  merchant  at  Amoy  last 
January  (it  being  their   New  Year's- 
day  on  the  8th  of  that  month),  when 
we  had  all  sorts  of  play-acting,  called 
by  them  (and  not  a  bad   name  eilht-r) 
sing-song,  performed  entirely  by  boys, 
and  some  of  them  made   very    pretty 
girls,  much  better  than  any  real  female 
I   have   seen   in  China,  and  the  whole 
affair  went  off  very  well   indeed.     At 
dinner  I  expected  as  usual  to  have  30 
or  40   dishes   laid  out,  and   had   been 
practising  myself  at  chop-stick   for  a 
few  hours  to  get  my  hand  in,  when,  to 
my   surprise,   I   found  the  old   fellow 
(who  was  togged  out  very  gay  with  a 
tail  five  feet  long)   had  everything  in 
our  fashion,  and  there  was  no  end   of 
beer  and  port    wine,  roast  pigs,  and 
capons,  and   English    potatoes,  to  say 
nothing    of    knives    and    forks.     We 
drank   the   Queen,  and   then    the  old 
gentleman    proposed    the    Emperor  of 
China,   and    hoped     all    the    'fighting 
pidgeon  '  would  be  over,  as  he  thought 
we  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than   his  countrymen   did,  at  least  at 
present." 

Savings-Ranks  for  the  Army. — 
A  War-office  circular  and  warrant  for 
establishing  and  regulating  regimental 
savings'-banks  has  just  been  issued, 
with  the  necessary  forms  for  deposits. 
Sir  Henry  Hardiuge's  circular,  which 
is  dated  October  31,  1843,  slates  that 
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these  savings'  -  banks  are  established 
with  the  important  object  of  enoourag- 
ing  habits  of  prudence  and  economy 
in  the  British  soldier,  and  thereby  of 
diminishing,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
temptation  to  intemperance  and  its 
consequence,  insubordination.  The 
regimental  savings' -bank  will  afford 
every  soldier  the  means  of  profitably 
depositing  his  small  savings,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  under  government 
security,  and  will,  at  the  same  time, 
give  to  him  every  practicable  facility  of 
withdrawing  his  accumulation  when- 
ever he  may  require  it  for  any  useful 
purpose.  The  pecuniary  transactions, 
as  regards  the  savings  of  the  soldier, 
are  to  take  place  according  to  the  es- 
tablished principle  and  usage  of  the 
military  service,  in  the  same  manner 
as  all  the  other  regimental  money 
transactions  of  the  men  are  now 
managed.  The  maximum  of  each  sol- 
dier's deposit  is  limited  to  <£30  in  any 
one  'year,  and  to  £200  in  the  whole. 
The  rate  of  interest  upon  deposits  is 
fixed  .at  £i  15s.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
but  no  interest  is  to  be  allowed  upon 
less  than  f>s.  8d.  or  13s.  4d.,  nor  upon 
any  sums  that  have  not  remained  in 
deposit  for  at  least  one  month,  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  last  monthly  muster 
day.  Whenever  the  officer  command- 
ing the  troop,  or  company,  may  have 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  soldier 
intends  to  make  an  improper  use  of  his 
money,  he  is  permitted  to  withhold  the 
privilege  of  withdrawing  the  deposit 
until  the  commanding-officer  of  the 
regiment  shall,  determine  whether  it 
should  be  then  issued  or  not ;  and 
should  the  officer  commanding  deem 
it  essential  to  the  discipline  of  the 
regiment  to  withhold  from  a  soldier 
the  privilege  of  withdrawing  his  de- 
posits, he  is  to  report  specially  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  War. 

Exhibition   before  the  Court  at 

Windsor A     splendid     and     most 

powerful  hydro  -  oxygen  microscope 
(magnifying  objects  upwards  of 
30,000,000  times  larger  than  their 
natural  size)  was  exhibited  before 
Her  Majesty,  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
illustrious  visiters  to  Her  Majesty,  at 
the  Castle,  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
The  grand  reception-room,  which  was 
prepared   expressly  for  the   occasion, 


was  completely  darkened,  blinds  hav- 
ing been  affixed  to  the  large  window 
overlooking  the  north  terrace.  The 
whole  of  one  of  the  large  pannels  (up- 
wards of  25  feet  square),  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  spacious  apartment,  was 
appropriated  for  the  erection  of  the 
screen,  upon  which  was  thrown  the 
reflection  from  the  different  objects 
exhibited,  amongst  which  animalcule 
in  great  varieties,  insects,  various  sec- 
tions of  bones,  worms,  the  wings  of 
moths  and  birds,  the  decomposition  of 
water,  &c.  The  exhibition  occupied 
nearly  an  hour.  At  its  conclusion, 
Prince  Albert  expressed  himself  in 
terms  of  high  admiration  at  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  the  microscope,  the  property  of  Mr. 
F.  Hovatt  Paine,  who  had  been 
honoured  with  the  Royal  commands  to 
attend  at  the  Castle  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  this  peculiarly  constructed 
instrument,  and  of  rendering  the  neces- 
sary information  to  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Prince — Tuesday,  November  7. 

The  Swearing  in  of  the  new 
Lord  Mayor.— On  Thursday,  the  9th 
of  November,  Alderman  Magnay, 
the  new  Lord  Mayor,  was  sworn  into 
office  at  the  Guildhall,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  large  space  was  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  surrounded  with  benches, 
for  the  accommodation  of  great  num- 
bers of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  ceremony.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Lord  Mayor  elect, 
the  Sheriffs,  several  of  the  Aldermen, 
the  Recorder,  the  Chamberlain,  the 
Town  Clerk,  and  the  other  high  City 
officers,  received  the  principal  members 
of  the  Courts  of  the  Tallow  Chandlers' 
and  the  Stationers'  Companies  to 
breakfast  at  half-past  1  o'clock.  At 
half-past  2  they  proceeded  to  the 
Guildhall,  and  the  ceremony  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  commenced  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  gentlemen  form- 
ing the  committee  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
elect  attending  with  their  wands,  and 
officiating  on  each  side  of  the  platform. 
The  oaths  having  been  administered, 
the  new  Lord  Mayor  took  the  chair, 
and  the  principal  officers  of  the  corpo- 
ration having  been  introduced  to  his 
Lordship,  the  ceremony  concluded. 

Ireland. — The  state  trial  of  Daniel 
O'Connell,  Esq.  and  others,  in  Dublin, 
who  have  pleaded  not  guilty,  is  fixed  ' 
to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  January 
next. 
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BIRTHS. 

Cockburn,  Captain,  the  lady  of  a  son,  on  Oct. 

29th,  at  Norwich. 
Gordon,   Geo'ge  J.   R.,    Esq.,   attache  to  Her 

Majesty's  Legation  at  Rio  de  Janerio,  lady  of 

a  son,  on  Oct.  30th,  at  Hampton-wick. 
Strover,  Major-General,  lady,  of  a  daughter,  on 

Oct.  28th,  at  the  Rookery,  St.  Mary's  Cray, 

Kent. 
Vernon,  Captain,  Coldstream  Guards,  lady,  of  a 

son,  on  Nov.  8th,  at  London. 

MARRIAGES.      • 

Brown,  Rev.  Henry,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  incumbent  of  St.  Jan.es's,  Cur- 
tain Road,  to  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  on  Nov.  2d,  at  Fulham. 

Ede,  George  Arthur,  Esq.,  15th  Hussars,  of 
Merry  Dale,  Hants,  to  Catherine  Mary  Thalia, 
second  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  St. 
John  Grant,  18th  Regiment  Madras  Native 
Infantry,  and  great  grandaughter  of  General 
Francis  Grant  of  Grant,  on  September  9th, 
at  Bangalore,  East  Indies. 

Lee,  Captain  William,  Royal  Marines,  to  Mary 
Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Mundell,  69th  Regiment,  on  Oct.  2Cth,  at 
Milton  church,  Milton,  Kent. 

Marriott,  Lieut.  Hayes,  of  the  Royal  Marine 
Forces,  third  son  of  George  Marriott,  Esq,, 
of  Thorpe  Arnold,  in  the  county  of  Leicester, 
to  Louisa,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  Hamilton,  C.  B.,  of  Her  Majesty's 
30th  Regiment  of  Foot,  on  November  7th,  at 
London. 

Stackhouse,  Rev.  Alfred,  M.  A.,  Chaplain, 
Perth,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  Ellen,  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  Archer,  Esq.,  M  L.C., 
Woolmers,  on  May  17th,  at  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

Stransham,  Major  Anthony  B.,  Royal  Marines, 
to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  Harvey  Combe, 
Esq.,  late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  on 
Nov.  2nd,  at  Lewisham,  Kent. 

DEATHS. 

Adams,  Joseph, M.D.  Assistant  Surgeon  Madras 
Medical  Department,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Adams  of  Torres,  North  Britain,  was  un- 
fortunately lost  at  sea  on  or  about  the  22nd 
of  May  last,  on  his  passage  from  Vizagapatam 
to  Madras,  on  his  way  to  Europe. 

Bonham,  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Captain  John  B. 
Bonham,  of  Her  Majesty's  50th  Regiment, 
and  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Col. 
Bulkeley  of  Huntley,  North  Staffordshire,  on 
Aug.  31st,  at  Cawnpore,  Bengal. 

Brenton,  Margaretta  Diana,  widow  of  the  late 
Captain  Edward  Pelham  Brenton,  Royal 
Navy,  on  Nov.  6th,  London. 

Dalrymple,  Mr.  Charles,  in  May  last,  at  Hobart 
Town,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  aged  28. 

D'Urban,  Lady,  wife  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Benjamin  D'Urban,  formerly  Governor  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  Aug.  23rd.  at  Cape 
Town.  The  many  amiable  qualities  which 
distinguished  Lady  D'Urban's  character,  and 
especially  her  warmth  of  kindly  feeling,  must 
have  rendered  her  memory  very  dear  to  the 
circle  of  her  private  friends  ;  while  her  affa- 
ble demeanour,  unpretending  benevolence  of 
disposition,  add  largely  to  the  grief  with 
which  the  inhabitants  generally  regardj  her 
loss. 


Dyke,  George  Hart,  Esq.,  formerly  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  son  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Dixon  Dyke,  Bart,  of  Lul- 
lingstone  Castle,  Kent,  on  November  «th,  at 
Torquay. 

Ellis,  Captain  F.  R.,  of  the  41st  Native  Infantry, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  late  Captain  Thomas 
Ellis  of  Tuy  Dee-park,  Monmouthshire,  at 
Goruckpore. 

Elliott,  James,  Esq.,  Deputy  Inspector-General 
of  Army  Hospitals,  on  Oct.  4th,  at  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Finch,  General  the  Hon.  Edward,  Colonel  of 
the  22nd  Regiment,  and  fourth  son  of  the 
third,  and  uncle  of  the  present  Earl  of  Ayles- 
ford,  on  Oct.  27th,  aged  87  years,  being  born 
on  the  26th  of  April,  1756.  General  Finch 
was  not  actively  engaged  in  those  brilliant 
achievements  which  shed  undying  lustre  on 
the  fame  of  Wellington,  and  which  will  im- 
mortalise the  name  of  many  of  his  Grace's 
brave  and  illustrious  companions  in  arms,  by 
whose  co-operation  he  has  so  often  led  the 
British  army  to  victory  and  glory  ;  but  the  - 
General  fought  gallantly  in  Egypt,  under  the 
eye  of  the  veteran  hero  Abercrombie,  and 
manfully  faced  the  enemy  in  the  Netherlands 
and  at  Copenhagen.  He  entered  the  army  as 
cornet  in  1778.  He  served  in  Flanders,  and 
in  1799  commanded  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards  in  the  expedition  to  the 
Helder,  and  in  Egypt  he  rendered  particular 
service  in  the  command  of  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  and  afterwards  of  infantry.  In  1807 
he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Copenha- 
gen under  Earl  Cathcart,  and  there  ably  dis- 
tinguished himself.  The  colonelcy  of  the  22nd 
(the  Cheshire)  regiment  becomes  vacant,  of 
which  corps  he  held  the  colonelcy- in-chief 
since  the  18th  of  September,  1809.  His  com- 
mission was  dated  as  follows:— Lieutenant, 
Oct.  7th,  1779;  Captain,  Feb.  5th,  1783; 
Major,  never ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Oct.  3rd, 
1792;  Colonel,  May  3rd,  1796;  Major-Gene- 
ral, Jan  7th,  1801  ;  Lieutenant-General,  April 
25th,  1808;  and  General,  Aug.  12th,  1819. 
Although  General  Finch  had  for  several  years 
led  a  life  of  privacy,  his  death  wil  be  re- 
gretted by  many  members  of  the  Service, 
especially  by  his  old  comrades  who  survive 
him.  He  did  not  wear  any  decorations,  either 
native  or  foreign. 

Fenwick,  Captain,  Royal  Engineers,  son  of  the 
late  Major  Fenwick  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
on  Sep.  22nd,  at  Ireland  Island,  Bermuda. 
Fraser,  General  Sir  John,  G.  C.  H  ,  on  Nov. 
14th,  at  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  in  the 
85th  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  entered 
the  army  in  1778,  and  within  a  few  months 
was  called  upon  for  active  service.  In  Jan. 
1780,  he  was  with  his  regiment  on  board  the 
Defence,  under  Sir  G.  Rodney,  in  the  general 
action  of  the  16th  of  that  month,  when  that 
vessel-of-war  captured,  as  a  prize,  the  Spanish 
admiral's  flag-ship  Phoenix,  of  superior  force. 
During  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  of  1780,  1781, 
and  1782,  he  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  gallantry  of  conduct,  and  was 
severely  wounded  on  two  occasions  during 
the  operations,  being  wounded  by  a  splinter, 
and  subsequently  by  a  cannon  shot  which 
carried  off  his  right  leg.  In  1843,  while  in 
command  as  Colonel  on  the  African  coast,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  much  superior  body  of  the 
enemy,  and  eventually,  after  a  sanguinary 
"conflict,  compelled  to  capitulate,  the  loss  by 
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the  enemy  exceeding  that  of  the  British  force 
at   the  commencement  of   the  action.      In 
September,   1828,   he  was  appointed   Lieut. - 
Governor  of  Chester  Castle;    and,  in    1832, 
nominated  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  order.  His  commission 
was   dated  as    follows: — Lieutenant,  Sept. 
29th,  1778;  Captain,  April  21st,  1783;  Major, 
March   1st,  1794;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Aug. 
28  h,  1794;  Colonel,  Jan.   1st,   1800;  Major- 
General,  April  25th,   1808;    Lieut. -General, 
June  4th,  1813;  and  General,  July  22nd,  1830. 
Godby,  Ann,  relict  of  the  late  Lieutenant  John 
Parker  Godby,  Royal  Navy,  (who  with  his 
brother  Lieutenant  Paul  Godby,  Royal  Navy, 
having  been  invalided  from   His  Majesty's 
ship  Canada,  Admiral  Christian,  in  the  West 
Indies,  perished  at  sea  on  their  passage  home- 
ward from  thence  in  October,  1796,)  on  Nov. 
2nd,  at  Walworth,  Surrey,  aged  74. 
Hickman,  Major,  J.  P.,  of  the  15th  (King's) 
Hussars,  youngest  son  of  the   late   Henry 
Hickman,  Esq.  of  Newman,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  oa  Aug.  25th,  at  Bangalore. 
Holmes,  Julia,  the  beloved  wife  of  Lieutenant 
James   Holmes,   3rd    Native    Cavalry,    and 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  on  June  19th, 
at  the  residence  of  her  father,  at  Kowssolee, 
East  Indies. 
Kennedy,   the   Hon.   Robert,    second    son    of 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Cassilis,  and  brother  to 
the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  on  Nov.  5th,  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  aged  70  years. 
Kneesham,  Joshua,   Esq.,   Commander  Royal 
Navy,  on  Nov.  1st,  at  Rochester,  in  his  70th 
year,  much  respected  and  esteemed. 
Lee,  Sir  John  Theophilus,  G.  C.  H.,  Magistrate 
and  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  Middlesex,  Hants, 
and  Devon,  &c,  on  Oct.  25th,  at  Lauriston- 
hall,  Torquay,  Devon,  aged  57. 
Mapleton,    Henry,    Esq.,   Royal    Navy,    eldest 
surviving    son  of   the    late   Captain  W.  D. 
Mapleton. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  Francis,  Bart.,  formerly  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  India, 
on  Nov.  22nd,  at  Bushmills,  in  the  county  of 
"    Antrim,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.     There 
I  is  scarcely  any  of  our  readers  who  will  require 
to  be  reminded  that  the  highly  distinguished, 
but  ill-fated,  Sir  W.  M'Naghten,  whose  name 
will  continue  to  be  associated  with  some  of 
the  brightest  triumphs  and  one  of  the  darkest 
tragedies  in  the  history  of  our  Indian  empire, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Baronet.    Sir 
F.  M'Naghten  had  a  family  of  17  sons  and 
daughters,  of  whom  several  continued  to  re- 
side with    him  at  Bushmills-house.     They 
were  all  at  one  period    resident    in    India, 
where  some  of  them  still  continue  to  reside. 
As  a  politician  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  identified  himself  with  any  party  in  the 
state.     After  his  return  from  India,  however, 
he  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  many  public 
questions,  and  his  opinion  was  received  by 
all  parties  with  great  consideration  and  re- 
spect.    At   the    period  of  the  agitation  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  he  used  his  influence,  " 
both  through  the   press    and   otherwise,  in 
favour  of  that  measure.     Again,  during  the 
discussion  on  the  Irish  Foor  Laws,  he  pub- 
lished a  very  able  pamphlet  containing  pre- 
dictions respecting  the  working  of  the  pro- 
posed  measure    that    have,    unfortunately, 
been  too  closely  verified.     He  was  the  most 
enlightened  patron  of  science  in  Ulster,  pos- 
sessed of  a  refined  literary  taste,  and  exhibited 
very  great  literary  talent. 


Milner,  Edward  Tanchet,  Esq.,  Captain  Bengal 

army,  on  Nov.  3rd,  at  Sunning  Hill,  Berks. 
Morgan,   Lieutenant-Colom-l,   on  Nov.  4th,  at 

Llandough  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 
Moyle,  Thomas  James,  Captain  C6th  Regiment, 
and  formerly  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish  Regi- 
ment, on  Oct.  29th,  at  Belfast,  aged  43. 
Newbery,    Major    Charles,     late    9th    Bengal 
Cavalry,     only    son    of    Lieutenant  General 
Newbery,  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  on  Sept.  4th, 
at  Mussourie,  East  Indies. 
O'Halloran,  Major-General  Sir  Joseph,  G.C.B., 

on  Nov.  3rd,  at  his  residence  Hyde  Park. 
Oakes,  Fanny,  the  beloved  wife  of  Captain 
Augustus  Frederick  Oakes,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General of  Artillery  at  Madras,  and 
daughter  Tof  Henry  Dalby  of  Leicester,  on 
Oct.  30th,  at  Lossington,  Leicestershire. 
Pogson,  Colonel  Wredenhall  Robert,  command- 
ing 47th  Regiment  of  Bengal  Infantry,  fourth 
son  of  the  late  Bedingfield  Pogson,  Esq.  of 
Sutton,  Surrey,  and  grandson  of  John  Pogson, 
Esq.,  late  of  Deep  Bay  Estate,  St.  Kitts,  and 
of  Downsal-hall,  Essex,  on  August  6th,  at 
Benares,  aged  57,  deeply  regretted  by  his 
brother  officers.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  his  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  by 
t««  Asiatic  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  most 
talented  and  useful  member. 
Powell,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Powell  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Service,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age. 
Pyke,  Lieutena  t  Joseph,  of  the  9th  Regiment 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  George  Pyke,  of  Baythome  Park, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  on  July  22ud,  at 
Taranah,  East  Indies,  aged  22  years. 
Pyner,  Alice  Jane,  the  beloved  wife  of  Captain 
Pyner,  5th  Fusileers,  and  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Bolden,  Esq.  of  Hyning-hall,  Lan- 
cashire, on  Nov.  10th,  at  the  Cove  of  Cork. 
Rodney,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord,  on  Oct.  30th,  at 
Berrington-hall,  Herefordshire.  The  deceased 
was  second  son  of  George  second  Lord  Rod- 
ney, and  brother  of  the  late  peer,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1841.  He  was  horn  12th  April, 
1784,  and  was  unmarried.  The  title  now  de- 
volves upon  his  nephew,  R.  Dennet  Rodney, 
son  of  the  Hon.  Captain  R.  Rodney,  of  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  born  in  May,  1820. 
Sharp,  Captain  William  Granville,  Paymaster 
of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  1st,  or  Royal 
Regiment,  on  Oct.  30th,  on  board  the  Little 
Liverpool  steamer,  on  her  passage  from  Gib- 
raltar to  England,  in  his  50th  year. 
Stahlschmidt,  Mr. Edward  Coles  Casimer  Victor, 

on  Aug.  3rd,  at  Calcutta. 
Torkler,  Lieutenant  William  Young,  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  on  Oct. 
24th,  at  Paris. 
Wentworth,  Captain,  Royal  Engineers  and 
Superintendent  Engineer  of  Royal  Dock- 
yards on  the  West  India,  Halifax,  and  New- 
foundland stations,  on  Sept.  29th,  at  Ireland 
Island,  Bermuda. 
Wrixon,  Lieutenant,  of  the  21st  Fusiliers,  son 
of  Captain  Nicholas  Wrixon,  of  Cork,  late  of 
the  same  regiment,  on  Sept.  15th,  at  Kamte, 
Madras  Presidency.  This  estimable  young 
gentleman  was  only  in  the  22nd  year  of  his 
age.  He  died  of  fever.  The  feeling  of  regret 
and  sorrow  for  his  premature  decease  is  uni- 
versal through  the  regiment,  and  is  painfully 
felt  by  all  his  brother  officers,  by  whom  he 
was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  for  his 
manly  virtues  and  estimable  qualities.  He 
was  buried  with  military  honours. 
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